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Art.  I.  An  Enquiry  respectino  the  Theological  Origin 
of  perfectionismy  and  its  correlative  branches  of 
Fanaticism. 

fBy  Joseph  L  Foot,  Cordand,  N.  Y. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  it  was  regarded  as  impi- 
ous to  say,  that  there  were  principles,  in  operation  which 
threatened  extensive  injury  to  the'^^merican  churches. 
Whoever,  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  dared  to  give  the 
alarm,  was  immediately  admonished  to  take  heed,  lest  he 
be  found  fighting  against  God.  But  it  seems  now  to  be  con- 
ceded, by  nearly  dl  intelligent  Christians,  that  there  exists, 
in  many  churches,  a  most  mischievous  &naticism.  To  give 
the  statistics  of  its  extent  would  require  a  tedious,  and  proba- 
bly an  offensive  minuteness.  The  delusion  of  those  infatuated 
individuals  in  the  city  of  New- York,  which  prepared  them 
to  receive  one  of  the  worst  of  men  as  the  "  Spirit 
and  as  "  God  the  Father,**  is  far  from  being  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  evil.  Even  with  our  limited  knowledge,  we  think  we 
could  mention  more  than  fifty  places,  in  which  that  impostor 
might  have  found  as  many  moividuals,  equally  prepared  to 
admit  his  claim  to  divinity,  and  to  yield  to  hun  the  corres- 
pondent worship.  Precisely  the  same  pretensions  to  divine 
attributes,  the  same  disregard  to  the  marriage  covenant,  and 
the  same  claim  to  the  property  of  others,  have  existed,  wher- 
ever the  principles  of  Perfectionism  have  ^own  into  maturity. 
Nor  has  the  evil  been,  in  all  respects,  hmited  to  the  places 
in  which  this  heresy  has  decidedly  manifested  itself.  The 
public  mind  has,  by  some  process,  become  widely  prepared, 
either  for  the  spontaneous  production,  or  the  ready  recejS- 
VoL.  III.  1       . 
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tion,  of  such  deTusions.  The  antece&nts  of  this  evil  have 
appeared  extensively  in  the  churches :  and  had  it  not  been 
for  an  early  and  thorough  exposure  of  the  irreligion  and  im- 
morality which  follow  mem,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  been  productive  of  far  greater  injury. 

It  is  not  our  present  design  to  declare  the  nature  of  this 
delusion.  This  is  alreadv  so  thoroi^gUy  understood,  that  no 
intelligent  mind  can  easily  mistake  it.  Our  present  intention 
is,  to  trace  it  to  its  legitimate  parentage,  in  a  corrupt  the- 
OLOOT.  It  is  now  generally  known,  that  an  individual,  upon 
fiilly  receiving  the  "  New  Dispensation,"  reacts  the  principle 
which  he  once  held  respecting  "  perfect  ability,  independ- 
ently of  grace,  to  keep  all  the  x^ommands  of  G^kL"  He  also 
discards  the  idea,  that  all  sin  lies  in  the  vditions,  or  impera- 
tive acts  of  the  will ;  and  that,  by  '^  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  he 
can  overcome  the  world,  and  perform  his  whole  duty.**  He 
professes  to  have  entered  into  the  rest  which  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God,  and  no  longer  to  have  any  use  for  his 
body,  his  understandii^,  cmt  his  will :  these  are,  in  his  view, 
so  identified  with  the  Deity,  as  to  be  moved  by  him  alone* 
Antecedently  to  adopting  this  opinion  of  a  pers(»ial  union 
with  God,  he  professes  to  be  guided  by  divine  impulses,  or 
immediate  revelations.  Here  it  is  asstanedj  by  the  subjects 
of  the  delusion,  that  their  **  internal  man"  is  ready  to  obey, 
and  does  immediately  obey,  whatever  is  thus  revealed  to 
their  minds,  or  impressed  on  their  consciences. 

It  may  perhaps  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  enquire,  in 
what  particulars  this  assunqftion  fails  of  being  a  tolerably 
correct  translation,  firom  the  original  tongue,  of  the  Armi- 
nian  doctrines  of  "  free  grace  and  freedom  of  the  will  ?"♦ 
Without  waiting,  however,  for  an  answer,  we  proceed  to 
say,  that  the  principal  antecedent  of  this,  and  its  kindred 
species  of  fanaticism,  is  found  in  the  idea  of  an  unusual 
intercourse  with  the  Almi^ty.  The  individuals  who  are 
infected  with  it  affirm,  at  first,  that  they  are  sometimes  led 
by  the  Spirit.  Soon  they  declare  themselves  to  be  continu- 
ally under  His  guidance,  and  free  from  the  possibility  of 
mistake.  All  the  operations  of  their  understandings,  or  the 
dictates  of  their  passions,  are  believed  to  be  die  voice  of  the 
Spirit  speaking  within  them  and  declaring  their  duty.   This 

•  See  Six  Disooortee  by  Daniel  TVliItby,  D.  D.  ptiticiilBrly  Dise.  iil  &  iv. 
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IS  a  imiform  trait  in  those  who  adopt  Perfectionism ;  nor  caa 
it  easily  fail  to  exist  in  every  other  species  of  Antinomianism.* 
If  the  moral  law  be  rejected  as  a  rule  of  life,  some  other 
guide  must  be  adopted.  This,  With  all  who  believe  in  any 
thing  above  rationalism,  will  be  impulses,  or  immediate  re- 
velations. 

Pelaj^ans,  or  Arminians,  have  generally  professed  to  find 
(he  origin  of  this  reliance  on  impulses,  and  its  consequent 
Antinomianism,  in  the  Calvinistic  views  of  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  Because  Calvinists  believe  man,  by  nature, 
to  be  so  depraved,  as  not  to  repent  and  believe,  except  by 
an  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  turning  the  attention  to 
the  written  word  of  God,  quickening  the  conscience,  exciting 
the  feeling  and  renewing  the  heart  Because  they  believe 
regeneration  and  salvation  to  be  dependent  on  efficacious 
grace,  they  have  uniformly  been  charged,  bv  divines  of  the 
Arminian  school,  with  all  the  excesses  and  ranaticism  which 
have  any  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence.  The 
Antinomianism  of  John  Agricola  is  often  said  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther.  The  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  confessedly  an  Arminian,  published,  in  1759,  his 
**  Thoughts  on  Christian  Perfection."  In  these  he  taught, 
that  ^  perfecti<Hi  is  consistent  with  infirmities,**  "  ignorance 
and  mistakes,** — ^with  **  thinking  wrong^  and  "  doin^  wrong  Tf 
He  also  tai^ht  certain  things  respecting  the  Spirit's  helping 
men  to  distin^sh  the  temptations  of  Satan  from  their  own 
depravity,  and  testifying  to  the  reality  of  their  regeneration. 
These  doctrines,  though  never  designed  to  produce  such  an 
efl^t,  and  though  as  carefully  guarded  as  possible  against 
it,  were  speedilv  followed  by  a  burst  of  fanatical  Antinomian- 
ism in  many  ot  their  societies.  So  extensive  in  their  borders, 
and  so  alarming,  did  this  evil  become,  in  a  few  years,  as  to 
be  eamesUy  discussed  in  the  conference ;  and  the  question 
was  gravely  proposed,  **  Wherein  have  we  leaned  too  much 
to  Cdvinism  r  Thus  Calvin,  who  never  tolerated  the  idea 
of  an  abatement  in  the  moral  law,  was  held  responsible  for 
the  Antinomianism  which  resulted  from  the  ^infirmities,** 
the  "  ignorance,**  and  the  **  mistakes**  of  the  Wesleyan  sys- 

•  For  the  nie  nd  metninff  of  tho  term  Antinomitnitm,  in  thii  article,  eee 
▼oL  i.  pp.  561—570  of  Lit.  andTheol.  Reviei^.  ,^  ^,  «.   . 

t  PUm  Account  of  Cbrietien  Perfection,  by  the  Rer.  John  Wesley,  N.  York, 
18M.  p.  IS. 
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tem.  The  same  trait  has  exhibited  itself  in  modern  times. 
Those  who  are  justly  chargeable  with  holding  such  doctrines 
respecting  the  human  will,  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  produce  this  fanaticism,  and  under  whose  influence 
it  has  grown  up  to  its  present  extent,  were  at  first  disposed 
to  maintain,  that  some  bird  of  the  air  had  imported  the  seeds 
of  the  delusion  from  the  garden  of  Edward  Irving.  But  find- 
ing that  this  theory  could  not  obtain  credence,  they  changed 
their  ground,  and  attributed  its  existence  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  received  doctrine  respecting  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  regeneration.  As  the  notion  of  being  led  by  the 
Spirit  seems  to  lie  near  the  foundation  of  the  evil ;  and  as 
on  this  foundation  the  doctrine  of  impulses  and  immediate 
revelation  seems  to  be  built,  they  appear  to  have  drawn  the 
conclusion,  that  the  whole  mischief  is  referable  to  the  doc- 
trine, which  maintains  the  necessity  of  a  renovation  of  the 
heart,  not  by  "  the  will  of  the  flesh,"  nor  "  by  the  will  of 
man,"  but  "  of  God."  Those  who  unwaveringly  hold  this 
truth,  are  regarded  as  believing  in  a  higher  degree  and  a 
greater  amount  of  divine  influence,  in  regeneration,  than 
others  suppose  to  be  requisite ;  and  hence  the  latter  have 
always  been  read}r  to  impute  to  the  former  all  the  excesses 
and  &naticism  which  have  any  relation  to  the  Spirit.  So 
uniform  has  this  practice  been,  for  more  than  a  century, 
amongst  the  opposers  of  Calvinism,  and  so  rarely  has  the 
charge  been  repelled,  that  this  species  of  delusion  seems  to 
have  acquired  the  name  of  Ultra-Calvinism  :  nor  is  it  un- 
common to  see,  in  the  writings  of  those  Calvinists,  from 
whose  discernment  we  might  expect  better  things,  an  impli- 
cation, and  in  some  instances  an  admission,  that  all  these 
evils  are  remotely  attributable  to  Calvinism. 

To  show  the  errour  of  imputing  the  fanaticism  of  these 
days,  to  such  a  source,  would  require  only  a  specification  of 
the  churches  in  which  Perfectionism  has  spontaneously  sprung 
up,  and  brought  forth  its  fruits.  Exclude  those  places  into 
which  its  seed  has  evidently  been  carried  and  sown  by  the 
disciples  of  the  "  New  Dispensation,"  or  by  their  publica- 
tions ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  neither  this  errour,  nor  its  ante- 
cedents, have  been  found  in  scarcely  a  congregation  which 
the  modem  instruction  and  measures  had  not  previously 
penetrated.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  several  churches 
in  the  same  place,  and  equally  accessible  to  errourists,  ex- 
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cept  from  the  pulpit,  in  one  of  which,  under  "  the  focal  blaze** 
of  the  modem  doctrines  and  measures  it  sprung  up,  like  tares 
amongst  the  wheat ;  while,  in  the  others,  under  the  received 
doctrines  and  wholesome  usages  of  our  fathers,  no  instance 
of  it  is  known  to  have  existed.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  just 
to  affirm,  that  this  is  universally  true ;  but  no  one,  who  is 
particularly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  churches  in  our 
land,  can  readily  deny  its  ^neral  application,  nor  doubt  but 
very  many  of  them,  in  which  this  species  of  instruction  has 
been  prevalent,  contain  within  themselves  materials  which 
can  be  easily  ignited,  and  made  to  blaze  with  the  fires  of 
fanaticism. 

But  while  a  faithful  account  of  the  times,  places,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  prevalence,  would  be  a  triumphant  vindica- 
tion of  Calvinism  from  such  an  aspersion ;  it  probably  will  tend 
more  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  to  ascertain  with  what 
system  of  doctrine  the  elements  of  this  delusion  are  com- 
bined. Here  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  an  extensive  mis- 
take exists,  respecting  the  Arminian  view  of  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  It  seems  to  have  been  beUeved,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  Arminians  and  the  disciples  of  Augustine, 
of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  and  of  Edwards,  consists  chiefly  in  the 
diflerent  degrees  of  importance  which  the  theory  of  each 
gives  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  regeneration 
and  sanctification.  This  position,  however,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  a  comparison  of  writers  in  these  two  schools  of 
Theolo^.  It  will  be  found,  that  the  disciples  of  Arminius, 
as  implicitly  as  those  of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  believe  di- 
vine influence  to  be  necessary  to  the  conviction  and  conver- 
sion of  men.  It  is  impossible  to  read  any  of  their  principal 
writers,  without  being  compelled  to  adopt  this  conclusion. 
But,  owing  to  the  opinion  in  many  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, that  me  dividing  line  between  Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
ism,  places  the  former  within  the  circle  of  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  in  regeneration,  and  excludes  the  latter  from  it ; 
some  have  supposed  the  Arminian  doctrine,  on  this  topic,  to 
be,  that  **  light  and  motives,"  or  "moral  suasion,'*  cubnimS' 
tered  by  meUy  is  adequate  to  effect  the  work  of  conversion. 
They  have  also  deemed  themselves  to  be  at  a  suflicient  re- 
move from  errour,  if,  rejecting  this  doctrine,  they  held,  that 
**  light  and  motives,**  or  "  moral  suasion,"  administered  by 
the  Spirit^  is  sufficient  to  renovate  men,  and  prepare  them 
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for  heaven.  Hence  they  have  represented  themselves  as 
dissenters  from  the  Arminian  creed.  They  seem  not  to  have 
suspected,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  adequac^jr  of  ^  ligfU  and 
motives^  presented  by  the  Spirit^  is  a  distm^uishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  system  of  Theology,  from  which  they  profess 
to  dissent  Even  Pelagius  and  Celestius  ^  did  not  deny  all 
internal  change  in  men  oy  grace:  but  they  confined  it  sole* 
ly  to  the  understanding^  and  controverted  all  internal  change 
of  the  will."  *  Arminms,  also,  when  charged  with  holding, 
that  to  all  who  hear  the  Gospel,  sufficient  grace  is  given  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  them  to  believe,  if  they  will,  re- 

flied,  "  whatever  is  said  of  their  sufficiency ^  I  think  should 
e  ascribed  to  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  he  aids  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  as  uie  instrument 
by  which  he  is  wont  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  men.  He 
who  would  think  and  speak  correctly  respecting  this  matter, 
must  necessarily  assign  to  grace  its  own  part,  and  thisy  the 
principal  one  in  persuading  the  will  so  that  it  shall  assent 
to  those  things  which  are  preached."!  And  Doctor  Whitby, 
in  his  discourse  on  **  Effectual  and  Special  Grace,"  says,  •*  it 
seems  necessary  to  assert,  that  God  vouchsafes  some  mward 
operations  and  assistances  to  incline  them,  (the  impenitent,) 
to  what  is  ^ood,  and  work  conversion  in  them.";];  It  would 
be  easy  to  mcrease  this  list  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  a  re- 
jection of  divine  influence  is  no  part  of  Arminianism.  It  is 
indeed,  a  part  of  this  system  to  profess  a  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  conversion  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  fact,  there- 
fore, that  an  individual  admits  and  inculcates  this  truth,  is  no 
evidence  that  he  is  not  a  disciple  of  Pelagius,  Arminius,  or 
Whitby. 

The  difference  between  the  men  of  this  school  in  Theo- 
logy, and  the  disciples  of  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  re- 
lates not  so  much  to  the  existence,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
divine  operations  in  regeneration.  The  former  regard 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  as  confined,  chiefly,  to  the  vnder- 
FTANDiNO, — ^to  cousist  in  SO  presenting  the  precepts  and  mo- 
tives of  revealed  religion  to  the  imtsllbct,  that  the  service 
of  God  shall  appear  to  be  the  chief  good,  and  shall,  there- 
fore, be  chosen  oy  the  will  as  its  everlasting  portion.     This 

•  Moihieni.  by  Doct.  Murduck,  Vol.  I.  p.  441.  Note  47.  No.  22. 
t  Biblical  R^itorj.  1831.  «<  Creed  of  Arminiin." 
I  Whitby*s  Dtaoounee.    Worcester,  1801.  p.  186. 
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view  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  must  lead  to  some  pecu- 
liarities in  stating  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence.  Of  these, 
the  principal  one  consists  in  defining  the  manner  in  which 
the  Spirit  produces  this  result.  Here  it  is  assumed,  that 
the  affections  of  an  individual  are  under  his  own  controul,  on 
all  subjects  which  present  appropriate  motives.*  As  this 
assumption  precludes  the  necessity  of  any  divine  operation 
on  the  aiSfections  ;  and  as  the  doctrine  of  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  in  conversion  cannot  be  rejected,  something  must  be 
found  in  the  process,  which  may  be  regarded  as  His  appro- 
priate work.  That  the  affections  are  changed,  the^  cheer- 
fully admit ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  reject  the  idea  that 
this  is  accomplished  by  His  working  in  us,  ^  both  to  will  and 
to  do.**  As  according  to  their  view.  He  produces  no  change 
directly  in  our  hearts ;  He  must  be  supposed  to  produce 
some  alteration,  either  in  the  things  themselves,  which  ope- 
rate on  us  as  motives,  or  in  the  relation  of  these  things  to 
our  minds :  and  hence  they  declare,  that  He  operates  on 
the  truthj  or  gives  energy  to  the  doctrines^  precepts^  and  mo- 
tives of  revealed  religion ;  or  presents  them  to  the  under^ 
standings  or  persuades  the  will. 

It  is  proper  here  to  enquire,  whether  this  description  of 
the  divine  operations  in  regeneration,  be  not  an  attempt  to 
explain  a  fact  which  Christ  pronounced  to  be  inexplicable. 
When  asked  by  a  ruler  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  manner 
of  this  work,  he  replied,  ^  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  Cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit."  The  fact  is  evident,  the  manner  unknown. 
Certain  and  definite  efiects  in  the  internal  man  are  pro- 
duced, but  the  mode  in  which  the  Spirit  accomplishes  this 
renovation,  the  Scriptures  nowhere  declare,  ana  all  the  at- 
tempts to  explain  it,  have  only  ^  darkened  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge."  Nor  is  the  method  to  which  we  have 
just  been  introduced  an  exception.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase, "  to  operate  on  the  truth  ?"  Do  those  who  use  this 
language  mean,  that  the  Spirit  makes  any  alteration  in  the 
trum  ?  Do  they  intend  to  be  understood,  that  He  adds  any 
thing  to  it,  or  takes  any  thing  from  it  7  Do  they  wish  us 
to  believe,  that  He  continually  modifies  the  truth,  and  adapts 
it  to  die  ever-varying  intellectual  and  moral  condition  <^  an 

*  See  Tract,  No.  23.  Revivftl  Tract  Society. 
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individual,  or  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind?  If  either  of 
these  be  their  view  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
truth,  we  desire  further  to  interrogate  them,  and  to  entreat 
them  to  tell  us,  how  this  opinion  can  be  compatible  with  such 
passages  as, "  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect  ?'*  Are  not  the 
aescriptions  in  the  Bible  of  the  character  of  God,  of  Christ, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  condition,  duty  and  destiny  of  man, 
complete  ?  Is  there  in  them  any  defect  to  be  remedied,  or  any 
errour  to  be  corrected  ?  But  if,  in  their  reply,  they  do  not 
admit  the  implication,  that  the  Spirit  alters  the  law  of  God, 
or  the  descriptions  of  his  character,  or  those  of  the  charac- 
ter and  duty  of  man,  we  again  enquire,  what  do  they  mean  ? 
On  what  does  the  Spirit  operate  ?  Does  He  operate  on  the. 
things  described  in  these  truths  ?  Does  He  operate  on  the 
character  of  God,  or  so  alter  it  as  to  make  it  lovely  to  the 
sinner  ?  Does  He  operate  on  the  character  of  Christ,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  taste  of  impenitent  men  ?  Does  He  operate 
on  the  great  facts  connected  with  the  work  of  redemption,  and 
prepare  them  to  be  cordially  received  by  the  ungodly  ?  Does 
He  alter  in  any  respect  the  way  of  salvation  ?  Does  He 
alter  any  of  the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness,  in  which 
the  moral  law  is  founaed  ?  If  the  Spirit  operates  on  the 
TRUTH,  we  cannot  but  think  that  some  changes  are  requi- 
site, either  in  the  truth  itself,  or  in  the  facts  described,  or 
the  duties  enjoined  bjr  it.  These  questions,  therefore,  it  be- 
comes the  patrons  of  **  moral  suasion,**  to  answer.  Absurd 
or  impious  as  an  affirmation  of  these,  or  any  similar  questions 
may  be,  it  is  the  natural  result  of  that  Theology,  which  sets 
forth  the  theory,  that  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  regenera- 
tion is  not  on  the  inner  man,  but  on  the  truth.  Now  if  the 
Spirit  produce  no  such  changes  as  these  in  the  truth,  we  still 
ask,  what  does  He  accomplish  ?  To  these  and  similar  enqui- 
ries, we  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  an  intelligible  answer. 
The  meaning  of  the  assertion,  that  "  the  Spirit  operates  on 
the  truth,"  seems  to  us  to  be  involved  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity. It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  truth ;  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
both  what  this  operation  is,  and  what  effect  it  is  designed  to 
have  on  the  truth.  But  what  idea  will  ardent  and  incau- 
tious minds  derive  from  such  a  declaration  respecting  the  op- 
eration of  the  Spirit  ?  Will  they  not  understand,  mat  they 
are  to  receive,  not  the  truth  alone,  but  accompanied  by  cer- 
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tain  opeTations  on  itself  7  Will  they  not  enquire  what  these 
operations  on  the  truth  mean  ?  Is  there  any  other  conclusion^ 
which  they  can  fairly  draw  from  this  statement,  except  that 
certain  disclosures  respecting  the  doctrines  and  duties  con- 
tained in  the  written  word  will  be  made  to  their  minds,  indi- 
vidually ?  And  will  they  not  be  exposed  to  attribute  ^ery 
extravagant  notion  respecting  religion,  to  this  operation, 
which  they  are  taiight  to  believe  is  sometimes  performed  on 
the  truth? 

Another  phrase  in  common  use  with  this  class  of  divineSt 
is,  "  that  the  Spirit  presents  the  truth  to  the  mind  of  the 
sinner."  Here  again  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  intelligible 
meaning.  We  have  read,  that  the  Spirit  presented  the  truth 
io  the  minds  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  in  their  character 
as  inspired  teachers  of  religion.  To  the  latter,  Christ  said, 
**  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name.  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  unto  you.  *  But  no  accurate  commentator  ever  sup- 
posed this,  and  its  kindred  passages,  to  extend  beyond  the 
circle  of  inspired  teachers  of  Christianity,  nor  deemed  it 
consistent,  either  with  the  design  of  a  written  revelation,  or 
witfi  this  revelation  itself,  or  with  facts,  to  believe  that  the 
Spirit  thus  presents  the  truth  to  the  minds  of  all  who  shall 
inherit  eternal  life.  If  those  who  maintain  that  the  work  of 
the  Spfait  in  regeneration,  consists  in  presenting  truth  to  the 
understanding,  mean  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  that  every 
subject  of  Divine  grace  is  inspired  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
apostles  were,  we  can  easily  comprehend  their  meaning. 
This  view,  however,  of  their  doctrine,  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge. What  then  do  they  mean  ?  This  question  will  be 
put  by  every  individual  who  is  accustomed  to  enquire  into 
llie  meaning  of  words  and  phrases.  He  knows  what  is 
meant  by  the  truth.  He  understands  what  is  meant  by  the 
presentation  of  the  truth  in  the  word,  written  or  preached ; 
but  he  can  attach  no  definite  idea  to  the  presentation  of  the 
truth  to  his  mind,  by  the  Spirit.  He  knows  no  truth  which 
has  thus  been  presented  to  him  ;  and  he  will  regard  this,  and 
all  similar  declarations,  as  words  without  meanii^.  This 
description  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  undefined  and 
undefinable.     Nor  is  it  strange  that  it  is  so;    for  in  His 

*  John  14 :  26. 
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operations  on  His  people,  no  fact  has  ever  been  disco- 
vered,  which  can  be  communicated  by  such  a  description. 
Here,  then,  as  in  the  preceding  phrase,  minds  unaccustomed 
to  investigation,  will  be  exposed  to  adopt  the  conclusion, 
that  "  the  presentation  of  the  truth  by  Ihe  Spirit"  is  some- 
thing in  addition  to  the  truth  itself;  and  they  will  be  in 
danger  of  attributing  to  the  Spirit  any  new,  fanciful,  or  per- 
verse opinions  which  may  in  any  manner  be  suggested  to 
them. 

Another  mode  of  describing  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
regeneration  is,  to  say  that  "  Se persuades  Uie  will^  to  sub- 
mit to  God,  and  to  obey  his  commands.     There  seems  here 
to  be  a  remarkable  personification  of  the  will.     The  mind  is 
first  separated  in  their  theory,  into  the  ui<rDERSTANDiNG  and 
the  WILL.      The  understanding  is  thus  employed  by  the 
Spirit  as  an  agent,  or  an  instrument  to  eflfect  this  persuasion. 
The  will,  in  this  separate  state,  must  be  supposed  to  possess 
all  the  powers  of  perception,  understanding,  reasoning,  feel- 
ing, determining,  and  acting.     If  these  be  not  conceded  to 
the  will  in  this  emergency,  it  cannot  be  susceptible  of  per- 
suasion.    To  find  a  human  being  who  internally  corresponds 
with  this  supposition,  would,  for  a  long  time,  perplex  the  most 
acute  observer  of  nature.     But  whether  such  a  being  exist, 
we  have  not  time  to  enquire.   Our  present  object  is  to  learn, 
if  possible,  in  what  these  persuasions  of  the  Spirit  consist. 
To  place  this  subject  in  open  day,  we  will  suppose  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  intellectually  acquainted  with  every  doctrine, 
precept,  and  motive  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stands all  the  revealed  reasons  why  he  should  repent  and 
believe.     What,  according  to  this  theory,  is  the  office  of  the 
Spirit  here  ?     In  what  does  His  work  of  persuasion  consist  ? 
To  such  a  mind,  yet  unmoved  by  any  ojT  the  motives  with 
which  the  Scriptures  urge  men  to  obedience,  or  dissuade 
them  from  sin,  must  the  Spirit  present  additional  motives 
not  before  revealed  ?     And  is  this  the  meaning  of  the  doc- 
trine openly  preached,  and  widely  pubhshed  in  our  times, 
"that  God  persuades  men  by  his  word  and  his  Spirit  ?"     If 
this  be  not  its  meaning,  we  call  upon  those  who  thus  preach, 
to  declare  what  these  persuasions  of  the  Spirit  are  ?     It  is 
easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  persuasions  of  the 
word.     But  what  are  these  persuasions  of  the  Spirit  ?     How 
can  we  so  interpret  this  language,  as  not  to  leave  on  the  minds 
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of  men  an  impression  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
regeneration,  partly  consists  in  disclosing  to  the  understand- 
ing some  arguments  and  motives  not  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ? 

In  no  part  of  this  system  is  it  apparent  what  the  Hol]y 
Spirit  accomplishes.  Each  of  these  tnree  descriptions  of  His 
operations  is  so  confused,  that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  it 
the  nature  of  His  work.  A  discriminating  mind  immediately 
rejects  them  as  phrases  without  sense.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
a  great  portion  of  those  who  either  hear  or  read  them.  They 
suppose  them  to  have  a  most  precious  meaning ;  and  they 
see  also  that  they  cannot  mean  merely  the  truths  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  infer,  that  the  Spirit  communicates  some- 
thing additional  to  these  truths.  What  it  is,  they  are  not  so 
informed,  that  they  can  understand.  Even  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  an  indefiniteness,  a  mist,  hangs  over 
the  subject,  which  they  cannot  remove.  They  are  left  to 
conclude  that  a  knowledge  of  it  can  be  obtained  only  by 
watching  the  movements  of  their  own  minds.  They  are 
never  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit  prepares  the  heart  to  be 
afiected  by  the  truth,  nor  that  He  produces  faith,  love,  hu- 
mility, and  every  Christian  grace.  They  understand  that 
He  produces  something  which  is  an  antecedent  to  these 
graces,  and  which,  if  carefully  cherished  and  followed,  will 
invariably  produce  them.  And  yet  this  antecedent  is  not 
the  Scriptures ;  but  certain  efiects  on  the  truth,  or  impres- 
sions on  their  minds,  which  they  are  bound  to  regard  as 
indications  of  their  duty. 

These  effects,  or  impressions,  relate  to  the  understanding. 
They  are  of  an  intellectual  character.  This  was  the  avowed 
doctrine  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius.  They  limited  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  to  the  understanding,  and  denied  to 
Him  all  access  to  the  will,  except  by  persuasion.  Arminius, 
though  in  some  instances  inconsistent  with  himself,  assigned 
"  to  grace  its  own  part,  and  this  the  principal  one,  in  persuading 
the  will  to  assent  to  those  things  which  are  preached.*'  Dr. 
Whitby  says, "  it  therefore  can  be  only  requisite  to  these 
ends,"  (choosing  the  chief  good,  and  avoiding  the  worst 
evil,)  "  that  the  good  Spirit  should  so  illuminate  our  under- 
standings, that  we,  attending  to,  and  considering  what  lies 
before  us,  should  apprehend,  and  be  convinced  of  our  duty, 
and  that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  should  be  so  propounded 
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ia  uSf  that  we  may  discern  them  to  be  our  chiefest  good ;  and 
the  miseries  it  threateneth,  so  as  we  may  be  convinced  they 
are  the  worst  of  evils,  that  we  may  choose  the  one,  and 
Refuse  the  other."*  The  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  says, 
•*  Sinners  can  go  to  hell  in  spite  of  God.**  **  All  God's  influ- 
ence in  converting -men,  is  moral  influence.  He  persuades 
them  by  his  word  and  his  Spirit.  If  men  will  not  yield  to 
persuasion^  they  must  be  lost^f  On  the  main  point  under 
consideration,  all  these  individuals  agree. .  It  evidently 
makes  no  difference  in  this  respect,  whether  they  declare 
that  God  Uluminates  the  understandings  of  sinners  by  hia 
Spirit,  or  persuades  them  by  his  word  and  his  Spirit.  Though 
designed  ultimately  to  have  a  moral  influence  on  the  deter- 
minations of  the  will,  it  is  all  primarily  an  operation  on  the 
understanding.  Here  again,  with  anxiety,  we  ask,  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  such  phrases,  ^  as  persuading  the  will 
by  grace  ?"  "  persuading  men  by  the  Spirit  ?"  Something 
more  is  evidently  meant,  than  the  operation  of  the  simple 
truth.  What  is  it?  If  any  such  thing  exist,  its  properties 
can  be  declared.  It  is  impossible  that  persuasions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  precepts  and  motives  of  written  Revelation,  have 
been  set  before  the  mind  as  often,  and  as  impressively  as  these 
writers  declare,  and  yet  no  one  be  jfbund,  who  is  able  to  de« 
scribe  them,  and  specifically  tell  what  they  are.  If  such  per- 
suasions had  ever  oeen  perceived,  we  should  suppose  tney 
would  have  been  remembered  and  recorded  I%enomena  so 
remarkable,  certainly  ought  not  to  have  escaped  notice,  and 
careful  preservation,  by  those  whose  eternal  interests  are  rep' 
resented  as  entirely  dependent  on  them.  The  question  still  re- 
turns, and  loudly  demands  an  unequivocal  answer ;  what  are 
these  persuasions  of  the  Spirit  ?  What  are  these  illumina<* 
tions  of  the  understanding  ?  If  none  of  the  patrons  of  these 
views  is  adequate  to  reply,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  propose 
the  question  to  one  of  another  school,  who  has  thoroughly 
examined  their  principles.  Perhaps  no  other  man  has 
ever  been  better  qualified  to  solve  this  question,  than  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  m  his  remarks  concerning  *'  Evficaciovs 
Grace,"  he  saya^  *^  Doctor  Whitby's  notion  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirtf  is  of  the  same  sort  with  inspiration.^X    ^  ^ 

*  WhiLbj's  Discourses,  p.  169. 

f  New- York  Evaneeliat,  Aufuat  25,  183S. 

I  Edwa^  Work%  Itow  Toik,  1829.  Vol.  Tit  p.  40Z    8ee.2L 
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the  before-mentioned  writers  teach  substantially  the  same 
doctrine  respecting  the  operations  of  the  Spirit ;  if  it  be  true 
of  one  of  them,  that  his  views  in  this  particular  imply  inspi- 
ration! it  is  also  true  of  them  all.  We  have,  then,  me 
judgment  of  Edwards,  rendered  after  a  most  thorough 
examination,  and  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  that  these 
instructions  respecting  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  involve  the 
idea  of  an  immediate  revelation  to  the  understandings  of 
those  on  whom  he  operates. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  Edwards  in  this  matter,  has 
^at  weight  with  us,  we  are  not,  therefore,  willing  to  adopt 
It,  without  examining  the  discourses  of  Whitby,  to  which  he 
probably  refers.  The  following  passages  seem  fully  to  jus- 
tify the  decision  of  Edwards : 

^  Doth  it  not  seem  unreasonable  to  deny  that  influence 
to  God  and  his  good  Spirit,  to  incline  men  to  goodness, 
which  generally  is,  and  must,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
be  allowed  to  the  evil  spirit  tempting  men  to  wickedness  ? 
Now  though  this  evil  spirit  cannot  lay  us  under  a  necessity 
of  doing  wickedly,  yet  is  he  represented  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  great  tempter  to  sin,  whicn  he  can  only  be  immediate- 
ly BY  RAISING   I0EAS   IN  OUR  BRAIN,"  etC* 

**  Moreover,  the  evil  spirit  is  represented  as  a  lying  spi- 
rit in  the  mouth  of  Ahab's  prophets.  He  moved  David  to 
number  the  people.  He  entered  into  Judas.  He  filled  the 
heart  of  Anamas,  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  which 
things  cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  allowing  him  some 
power  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  persons,  so  as  to  raise 
m  them,  some  such  ibeas,  as  would  excite  and  stir  them  up  to 
the  performance  of  these  actions.  When,  therefore,  God  is  said 
to  ptU  a  new  spirit  within  us^  to  create  in  us  a  dean  hearty 
and  renew  in  us  a  right  spirit^  to  put  His  fear  and  His  law 
in  our  hearts^  to  circumcise  and  to  convert  the  heart ;  if  He 
by  his  good  Spirit,  raiseth  no  good  motives,  or  ideas  in  us, 
which  may  dispose  us  to  His  fear,  and  bv  attention  to  them, 
may  convert  and  cleanse  our  hearts ;  if  He  vouchsafes  to  us 
no  inward  HiLitminations,  by  attending  to  which,  we  may 
discern  the  wondrous  things  of  His  law,  what  can  these 
metaphors  mean  ?"t 

In  various  other  places  Doctor  Whitby  describes  the  op- 

•  Whilby't  DiMOorMs,  Pi  166.  f  Ibid.  p.  166. 
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erations  of  the  Spirit^  by  such  phrases  as  the  following:  ^  Il- 
luminate the  understanding." — *^  Divine  impression  on  the 
mind,  which  is  God  speaking  inwardly  to  man." — ^  Raise  an 
idea  in  my  brain." — "  These  ideas  thus  raised  in  us  by  God 
alone." — ^  Such  ideas  raised  in  us." — ^  As  these  ideas  raised 
in  us  are  powerful  inducements  to  the  performance  of  du- 
ty."* In  addition  to  these  citations,  which  were  is  easy  to 
increase,  Doctor  Whitby,  in  concluding  the  first  chapter  of 
this  discourse,  has  the  following  sentence :  "  That  any  su- 
pernatural habits  must  be  infused  into  us  in  an  instant,  and 
not  produced  by  frequent  actions,  or  that  any  other  super- 
natiutd  aid  is  requisite  to  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  besides 
the  forementioned  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
impression  which  He  makes  upon  our  hearts  by  the  ideas 
wmch  he  raises  in  us,  is  that  which  my  hypothesis  by  no 
means  allows ;  which  ideas,  though  they  be  raised  by  a  phy- 
sical operation,  yet  are  they  moral  in  tneir  operations."t 

These  passages,  in  which  he  has  incidentally  disclosed 
his  views  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  demonstrate  them 
to  be  "  of  the  same  sort  with  inspiration."  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  under  such  instruction,  individuals  of  ardent  tempera- 
ment, and  fertile  imagination,  can  hardly  fail  of  imputing  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  every  strange,  and  extra- 
vagant, and  ruinous  notion,  which,  under  the  pressure  of 
rehgious  excitement,  their  own  minds  may  bring  into  exist- 
ence. It  is  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, that  they  are  favoured  with  instructions  immediately 
from  God.  To  see  how  such  individuals  in  these  circum- 
stances can  be  kept  from  hurtful  fanaticism,  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult, than  to  tell  how  they  are  led  into  it  The  passage,  un- 
der such  instruction,  to  the  most  mischievous  errours,  is  direct 
and  inviting.  No  thinking  man  can  deny  that  this  view  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  tends  to  produce,  or  to  countenance 
the  most  fatal  delusions. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  this  view  of  the  subject  can  af- 
fect the  question  concerning  the  oriffin  of  American  Perfec- 
tionism, and  its  kindred  branches  of  fanaticism.  We  reply, 
that  although  Pelagius,  Arminius,  and  Whitby  are  dead, 
they  yet  speak.  Though  their  works  may  be  rarely  known 
even  by  scholars,  and  probably  were  never  read  by  scarcely 

♦  Whitby's  DiMOurfM,  p.  17a  t  Ibid.  pp.  169, 170, 176,  176. 
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an  individual  of  their  theological  posterity ;  their  system  ex- 
ists and  is  openly  taught      Are  we  asked  again,  how  the 
modem  teachers  learned  it  ?     We  reply,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  their  predecessors  learned  it.     Mankind  need  no 
guide  to  errour  in  religion.     The  human  heart  has  always 
been  reluctant  to  receive  a  doctrine  so  humbling  as  that, 
which  denies  regeneration  to  be  the  choice  of  "  the  flesh." 
While,  therefore,  we  concede,  that  the  promoters  of  this  sys- 
tem in  our  land,  may  never  have  read  the  authors  which  have 
just  been  named ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  show,  that  in  their  leading 
principles,  there  is  an  entire  agreement.    It  is  here  a  source 
of  unfeigned  regret,  that  of  those  preachers  in  our  genera- 
tion, whose  views  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  are  of  the  same 
sort  as  those  of  Whitby,  few  have  published  them.    On 
this  account,  it  is  impossible  to  substantiate,  by  their  own 
writings,  the  grossest  forms  of  this  errour  as  it  has  been  pub- 
licly taught,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  quote  from 
Uie  most  cautious,  and  probably  the  least  exceptionable  of 
them  all. 

The  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  in  his  discourse,  entitled, 
"  Sinners  bound  to  change  their  own  Hearts,"  enquires, — 
"  When  the  Son  of  God  approaches  you,  gatherii^  motives 
from  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  pours  them  in  a  focal  blaze 
upon  your  mind,  how  is  it  that  you  are  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist?"* Here  then  the  subject  of  divine  operation  is  tau^t, 
that  in  this  process  there  are  both  motives  and  a  "  focal  blaze ;" 
and  perhaps  he  will  draw  the  conclusion,  that  they  may  ex- 
ist either  m  combination  or  separately.  Again,  the  author 
says,  "  Not  only  does  the  preacher  cry,  Stop  I  but,  through 
the  living  voice  of  the  preacher,  the  Sj)int  cries.  Stop ! 
The  preacher  cries.  Turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  Tne 
Spirit  pours  the  expostulation  home  with  such  power,  that 
the  sinner  tums.'*t  ^  ^s  instance  every  intelligent  man 
will  desire  to  be  informed,  whether  the  cry  of  the  Spirit  he 
any  thing  distinct  from  the  cry  of  the  preacher  ?  He  can 
readily  understand  what  it  is  for  the  preacher  to  cry, "  Stop  P* 
But  what  is  this  additional  cry,  through  the  living  voice  of 
the  preacher  ?  Does  the  Spirit  increase  the  power  of  the 
voice,  or  give  additional  meaning  to  the  words  of  the  preach- 
er, or  convey  some  meaning  entirely  distinct  from  them  ? 

*  Sennons  on  various  Subjects,  by  C.  G.  Fioney,  No.  1.  p.  19i 
t       Ibid.  p.  21. 
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If  He  does  none  of  these  things,  in  what  does  His  operation 
consist?  If  this  question  be  not  explicitly  answered,  we 
shall  be  compeUed  to  seek  the  meaning  of  such  phrases  as, 
"  the  Spirit  cries.  Stop  T  "  focal  blaze,"  and  "  persuaded  by 
the  SfMrit,"  in  those  correspondent  passages  wherein  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  declared  his  view  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  The  following  are  evidently  specimens  of  this  na« 
tuie.  ^  Thus,  the  striving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  men,  is 
not  a  physical  scuffling,  but  a  debate ;  a  strife,  not  of  body 
with  body,  but  of  mind  with  mind  ;  and  that  in  the  action 
and  reacticMi  of  vehement  argumentation."*  Here,  then,  we 
ask.  What  else  than  a  kind  of  inspiration  can  be  meant  by 
describing  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  as  ^  a  dbbats,"  **  a 
8TKIFB  OF  MIND  WITH  MIND,"  ^  the  actiou  and  reaction  of 
vehement  argumentation  ?"  Do  not  such  passa^s  imply  a 
species  aUaquii  intemi — ^an  internal  conversation  of  God 
with  men,  in  which  the  Spirit  immediately  communicates 
information,  arguments,  or  motives  to  the  minds  of  mortals? 
No  other  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  language  em- 
ployed. The  fact  is  explicitly  asserted,  but  how  it  is  accom- 
plished the  author  does  not  understand ;  for  he  says,  ^  The 
particular  manner  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Grod  carries  on  His 
debates  and  strivings  with  the  mind,  is  what  in  this  life  we 
shall  probably  never  know."*  Of  course,  he  relinquishes  all- 
claim  to  acquaintance  with  any  means  by  which  this  access 
is  had  to  the  understanding ;  and  presents  only  the  naked 
feet,  that  such  "  debates"  and  "  argumentations"  are  held  be- 
tween the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  human  mind.  No  other  mean- 
ing but  that  of  direct  inspiration,  will  be  derived  from  such 
phrases,  by  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  hear  them.  Indeed, 
this  meaning  of  the  language  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  other 
parts  of  the  discourse,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  consist  merely  in  giving  instruction. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  author  intends  to  inculcate,  as  a 
doctrine  of  his  creed,  that  all  men  under  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  are  actually  inspired.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  full  conviction,  that  this  doctrine,  though  not 
formally  taught,  is  clearly  inferable  from  many  passages,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  explain  this  work :  nor  can  we  see 

•  SermoQB  on  various  Subjects,  by  Rev.  C.  G.  Finnsy,  p..33. 
t  Ibid.  p.  33. 
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what  other  practical  inference  can  be  drawn  by  men  ardent 
and  unaccustomed  to  investigation,  from  such  phrases  as — 
"  a  debate^  ^  a  strife  of  mind  toith  mind^  in  **  the  action 
and  reaction  of  vehement  argumentation?^  How  could  they 
listen,  day  after  day,  to  such  declarations  respecting  the 
Spirit,  without  supposing  themselves  to  have  sufficient  rea- 
son for  imputing  to  His  dictation  every  strange  and  other- 
wise unaccountable  impression  on  their  own  minds?  And 
were  Edwards  himself  now  living,  would  he  not  say  of  Mr. 
Finney,  as  of  Whitby,  that  his  "  notion  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Spirit  is  of  the  same  sort  with  inspiration  ?  whereas,  that 
which  I  suppose  is  the  true  notion,  is  enti'^ely  different.  Con- 
sequently, their  notion,"  ^the  notion  of  Whitby  and  such  as 
agree  with  him,)  ''  is  much  more  enthusiastical,  does  much 
better  agree  witii,  and  much  more  expose  to  pernicious  en- 
thusiasm than  ours.  Hence  we  jfind,  that  the  grossest  enthu- 
siasts are  generally  Arminians,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  free- 
will," &c.* 

It  has  been  the  predominant  opinion,  amongst  those  who 
have  personally  vntnessed  the  origin  of  Perfectionism,  and 
its  kindred  branches  of  fanaticism,  that  it  ordinarily  comes 
into  existence  in  those  places  where  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  ability  is  rejected,  or  but  partially  taught, 
and  where  regeneration  is  supposed  to  he  effected  by  "  di- 
vine moral  suasion."  Under  such  doctrines  respecting  the 
condition  of  mankind,  and  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  men  are 
not  found  to  believe,  with  the  orthodox,  that  the  Spirit  awa- 
kens the  attention,  quickens  the  conscience,  renews  the  heart, 
and  brings  them  into  a  conformity  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
Scriptures ;  but  that  He  is  employed  in  ^  iUianinating  the 
truth,'*  **  raising  ideas  in  the  brain,''  **  gathering  worlds  of 
motives,  and  pouring  them  in  a  focal  blaze  upon  the  mind;" 
debating  with  the  sinner,  and  vehemently  arguing  with  him. 
Who,  that  sits  under  the  inculcation  of  such  views,  can  easily 
fail  of  being  fanatical  7  Who,  under  strong  mental  excite- 
ment, can  readily  divest  himself  of  the  idea^  that  many  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  impulses  are  the  voice  of  God,  ^  speaking 
intemalljr  to  his  soul,  or  the  "  debates"  and  "  argumenta- 
tions" of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

It  has  been  already  asserted,  that  one  of  the  earliest  par- 

*  Edwards*  Works,  vol.  vil  p.  452. 
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ticulars  noticeable  in  those  who  rush  into  the  extremes  of  Per- 
fectionism, is  a  persuasion,  that  in  prayer  they  are  infallibly 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  shall  certainly  receive,  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  circumstances  specified  in  their  petition,  the 
precise  thing  for  which  they  pray.     They  seem  to  suppose, 
that  the  Spirit  is  gven  to  reveal  to  them  what  God  is  about 
to  accomplish.     Thev  appear  to  overlook  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostle,  that  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing.''    Or  if  his  decla- 
ration be  not  entirely  overlooked,  they  seem  to  suppose,  that 
it  needs  the  amendment  of  a  revelation  immediately  from 
God.     This  is  commonly  the  first  indication  that  these  indi- 
viduals are  prepared  to  adopt  impulses  as  the  guide  of  life. 
The  question  then  suggests  itself,  by  what  system  of  instruc- 
tion are  they  prepared  for  this  practical  errour  ?     Here  we 
are  compelled  to-  say,  that  in  no  other  system,  except  that  of 
"  light  and  motives,"  harve  we  discerned  all  the  elements  of 
this  fanaticism.     It  has  been  publicly  taught,  in  our  genera- 
tion, that  there  are  "  three  ways  in  which  God's  will  is  made 
•knovni  to  us  in  prayer,  1.  By  express  promises,  or  predictions 
in  the  Bible,  that  *  He  will  give  or  do  certain  things.'  2.  *  God 
sometimes  reveals  his  will  by  his  providence."   3.  *  By  his 
Spirit'     When  God's  people  are  at  a  loss  what  to  pray  for, 
agreeable  to  his  will,  bis  Spirit  often  instructs  them."*     Here, 
then,  is  an  explicit  inculcation  of  the  doctrine,  that  God,  in 
some  instances,  immediately  reveals  to  his  people  what  he  is 
about  to  do,  and  instructs  thmi  m  a  manner  altogether  exclusive 
of  his  written  word,  or  his  providence.  In  a  subsequent  lecture 
the  author  enquires,  "  How  shall  I  know  the  vnll  of  God  re- 
specting that  individual,  whether  I  can  pray  in  faith,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of 
that  individual, or  not?  Here  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  comes 
in  to  lead  the  minds  of  God's  people  to  pray  for  those  indi- 
viduals, and  at  those  times  wnen  God  is  prepared  to  bless 
them."   After  referring  to  several  instances,  within  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance,  to  sustain  his  theory,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  that  "  by  some  this  may  be  called  a  revelation  from 
God."  ****.  "  But  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
Spirit  leads  a  man  to  pray.     And  if  Gk)d  leads  a  man  to 
pray  for  an  individual,  the  inference  from  the  Bible  is,  that 

*  Lectures  on  lUviralt  of  Religion,  by  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney,  2d  edit.  New- 
York,  1836. 
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Grod  designs  to  save  the  individual.'**  In  another  part  of 
this  work  he  says,  "  If  you  are  led  by  his  Spirit  to  pray  for 
certain  things,  you  have  just  as  much  reason  to  expect  the 
thing  to  be  done,  as  if  God  had  revealed  it  by  his  word.**! 

One  of  the  prominent  objections  which  he  apprehends 
will  be  made  to  his  view  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  in 
prayer,  and  which  he  attempts  to  answer,  is,  that  "  it  leads 
to  fanaticism,  and  amounts  to  a  new  revelation.'*  We  should 
suppose,  that  here  he  would  have  thoroughly  vindicated  his 
doctrine  from  such  an  oWection,  if,  in  his  view,  it  had  been 
capable  of  vindication.  Here  is  the  place  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  him  stretching  forth  an  Herculean  arm  to  re- 
move the  mighty  "  stumbling-block.**  But  what  do  we  see  ? 
We  see  him  standing,  and  coolly  asking,  "  Why  should  this 
be  a  stumbling-blocK  ?  They  must  have  evidence  to  be- 
lieve before  they  can  offer  the  prayer  of  faith ;  and  if  God 
gives  them  other  evidence  besides  the  senses,  where  is  the 
objection  ?  True,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  a  new 
revelation — it  is  making  known  a  thing  by  his  Spirit  But 
it  is  the  very  revelation  which  God  has  promised  to  give.**I 
It  cannot  be  denied  but  these  passages  contain  an  avowal  of 
the  doctrine  of  immediate  revelation,  respecting  many  of  the 
most  important  concerns  in  the  history  of  an  immortal  being. 
Information  from  God  is  declared  to  be  communicated  to  our 
minds,  not  by  the  written  word,  nor  by  providence,  nor  yet 
by  the  senses,  but  by  the  Spirit  I  What  broader  foundation 
whereon  to  erect  the  whole  superstructure  of  fanaticism  can 
be  asked?  What  field  more  capable  of  bearing  the  rankest 
productions  of  religious  frenzy  can  be  discovered  ?  Nor  will 
It  for  a  moment  be  admitted,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  contain- 
ed in  the  oracles  of  Gk)d.  We  are  indeed  taught,  that  "  the 
Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities ;  for  we  know  not  what  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  in- 
tercession for  us  with  groanin^s  that  cannot  be  uttered :  and 
He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God."§  But  this  passage,  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  the  advocates  of  immediate  revelation,  as  the 
ground  of  laith  in  those  who  pray,  cannot  be  interpreted,  by 

«  Lectures  on  ReviTals  of  Religion,  by  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney,  pp.  83,  84  85. 
t  Ibid,  p.  66.  t  Ibid.  p.  76. 
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any  correct  principles  of  exegesis,  in  such  a  manner  as  even 
to  imply,  that  God  thus  informs  men  of  what  he  is  about  to 
do.  The  apostle,  in  this  place,  is  speaking  concerning  the 
trials  of  the  present  world ;  and  his  design  is  to  show,  that 
in  those  times,  when  we  are  so  overcome  with  a  view  of  our 
infirmities,  that  we  know  not  what  to  say  in  our  prayers, 
"  oiu*  internal  sighs,  which  are  not  uttered  by  words,  but 
which  arise  from  His  influence  on  our  souls,  are  noticed  and 
understood  by  the  Searcher  of  our  hearts,  whose  ears  will 
be  open  to  them."*  This  paraphrase  evidently  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  but  gives  no  countenance  to  the 
idea  of  immediate  revelations. 

That  no  room  may  be  left  for  misapprehension  respecting 
this  doctrine  of  faith,  we  here  introduce  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  it,  in  the  person  of  a  father.  This  instance  is  cited 
with  approbation,  near  the  close  of  one  of  the  lectures.  "  The 
father  prayed,  but  the  son  grew  worse,  and  seemed  sinking 
into  the  grave  without  hope.  The  fiither  prayed  till  his 
anguish  was  unutterable.  He  went  at  last  and  prayed, — 
(there  seemed  no  prospect  of  his  son's  life,) — but  he  poured 
out  his  soul  as  if  he  would  not  be  denied ;  till  at  len^h  he 
got  an  assurance  that  his  son  would  not  only  live,  but  be 
converted  to  God.  He  came  into  the  house,  and  told  his 
family  his  son  would  not  die.  They  were  astonished  at  him. 
•  I  tell  you,*  says  he,  *  he  won't  die ;  and  no  child  of  mine 
will  ever  die  in  his  sins.'  That  man's  children  were  all 
converted  years  ago.^f  Were  we  willing  to  interrupt 
our  argument,  it  would  be  proper  here  to  ask  the  author,  by 
what  authority  he  so  positively  affirms,  respecting  their  con- 
version, what  He  only  can  know,  who  searches  the  hearts  of 
men  ?  But  instead  of  this,  we  hasten  to  enquire  whether 
there  is  any  discernible  difference  between  these  principles, 
respecting  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  in  prayer,  and  those 
of  tne  late  unhappy  Pierson,  the  victim  of  Matthias?  That 
we  be  not  thou^t  to  have  put  this  question  either  arbitra- 
rily, or  for  the  purpose  of  casting  reproach  on  the  author  of 
the  lectures,  but  from  a  real  resemblance  in  these  two  cases, 
we  subjoin  some  instances  of  the  prayers  and  the  faith  of 
Mr.  Pierson,  together  with  their  answers,  which  were 
recorded,  at  the  time  they  were  given,  in  his  diary.     When 

•  See  Staart's  Commentary  on  Romans,  Andover,  1632|  p.  349. 
t  Lectures  on  Revivals,  pp.  78^  79. 
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contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  church  at  Bowery 
Hill,  and  the  office  of  a  preacher,  to  which  he  deemed  him- 
self to  have  been  called  by  the  Spirit ;  he  prayed,  "  Jan.  3d. 
1830,  O  Lord  Jesus  help  me^  for  I  need  help  in  these  things. 
Lordj  make  thy  grace  sufficient  for  me,  that  I  may  improve 
thy  gifts ;  and  so  that  naving^  more  may  be  given  me." — 
"  Answer,  I  will  undertake  for  thee^  thou  seekest  to  glorify 
mej  and  I  will  help  thee.  Thou  shaU  prosper  abundantly^ 
and  to  him  that  hath^  more  shall  be  given"* 

On  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  he  wrote,  "  Friday^  June 
ISth,  1830.  Day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  Sarah.  It 
seemed  the  Lord  said^  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  recover."'\  After 
her  death,  and  all  his  hopes  of  her  restoration  to  life  pre- 
viously to  her  interment  had  vanished,  and  she  had  actually 
been  buried,  he  still  continued  to  pray,  in  the  modern  faith, 
for  her  resurrection  and  restoration  to  his  family.  Of  these 
prayers,  and  their  answers,  the  following  is  a  specimen.  "  De- 
cember 31, 1830.  Lord  Jesus,  I  desire  of  Thee  to  raise  up,  and 
restore  to  me  my  companion  Sarah.  O  Lord,  let  it  be  for  my 
New  Year's  gift.  Let  it  now  come  to  pass.  Answer.  Thy 
request  is  granted  unto  thee,  and  it  shall  be  done.^X 

Thus  he  continued  to  pray,  and  to  receive  and  record 
answers  to  his  prayers  for  two  years,  as  appears  from  an 
entry  in  his  diary, — *^  Sunday,  July  1,  1832.  Anniversary 
of  SaraKs  burial.  Prayed  the  Lord  that  the  grave  might  no 
Umger  have  power  to  hold  her  body.  The  Lord  said,  I  have 
promised  that  Sarah  should  be  raised  up,  and  bear  thee  a  son, 
to  be  called  James.  This  shall  be  done  at  the  appointed 
time.^ 

Nor  were  his  prayers,  and  their  answers,  confined  to 
the  resurrection  of  his  wife.  They  embraced  his  own  sanc- 
tification,  his  preparation  for  the  work  of  a  reformer,  the 
conversion  of  the  impenitent,  and  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
the  advancement*  of  Christ's  kingdom.  He  prayed  for  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  was  answered,  mat  he  had  "  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  all  His  miraculous  influence."  He  asked, 
"  if  there  was  any  outvrard  visible  sign  ?*'  And  was  an- 
swered, "  No,  it  was  from  Spirit  to  Spirit."||  In  this  deluded 
man  we  distinctly  perceive  the  influence  of  this  doctrinal 

*  Matthias  and  bis  Impoetures,  by  William  L.  Stone,  third  ed.  New -York, 
1835.  p.  64. 

t£bid.  p.67.  ^  Ibid.  p.  93.  fi  Ibid.  p.  114.  U  Ibid.  p.  92. 
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errour,  in  producinc;  a  correspondent  errour  in  practice,  and 
we  desire  to  hold  nis  unhappy  vagaries,  and  lus  still  more 
unhappy  end,  before  the  eyes  of  all  our  acquaintance,  till 
they  learn  ui^sitatingly  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
revelation  to  the  saints  of  our  generation,  whether  it  be  in- 
culcated in  its  own  appropriate  name,  or  claim  to  be  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  faith,  wnich  is  requisite  to  obCain  favours 
of  the  Lord.  Nor  is  the  tendency  to  this  delusion  so  limited, 
nor  its  extent  so  circumscribed,  as  to  furnish  no  grounds  for 
such  a  caution.  The  Diary,  from  which  these  extracts  are 
made,  requires  no  change  in  its  leading  principle,  nor  any 
other  alteration,  except  that  of  names,  to  be  an  exact  record 
of  the  spiritual  condition  of  hundreds  in  the  churches,  who,  in 
these  times,  have  been  taught,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  imme- 
diately reveals  to  the  minds  of  his  people,  either  their  own 
duty,  or  the  things  which  God  is  about  to  accomplish. 

From  the  juxta-position  of  the  extracts  from  "  the  Lec- 
tures on  Revivals,"  and  those  from  the  "  Diary  of  Mr.  Pier- 
son,"  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  author 
of  the  former  is  chargeable  vrith  producing  the  fanaticism  of 
the  latter.  We  have  no  evidence  that  those  individuals  were 
ever  acquainted  with  each  other.  Our  design  is,  merely  to 
show,  that  the  practical  fanaticism  of  the  present  day  is  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  doctrines  taught,  and  the  exempli- 
fications of  them,  which  have  been  related  in  various  parts 
of  the  community.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed,  that  the  publi- 
cation of  these  Lectures  is  the  first  announcement,  in  modem 
times,  of  the  views  which  they  contain  on  this  subject     It  is 

f»robably  the  most  unexceptionable  form  in  which  the  author 
as  preached  them  during  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years 
in  the  ministry  :  nor  must  we  forget,  that  some,  who  profess 
to  be  his  disciples  in  doctrine,  have  been  arrested  for  their 
errours  by  those  who  are  openly  the  friends  of  the  master. 
If  his  own  instructions  are  so  unguarded,  and  contain  the 
elements  of  fanaticism,  what,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  erratic  followers,  whom  his  personal  and 
theological  friends  were  compelled  to  admonish,  or  censure, 
as  heretics  ?  Nor  yet  are  we  sure,  that  the  author  is  the 
first  in  this  generation  who  has  collected  the  elements  of  these 
ancient  errours,  and  poured  them,  fresh  and  new,  upon  the 
church,  as  the  improvements  of  these  latter  days.  It  can  be 
shown,  that,  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  a  pastor,  who  has 
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since  become  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of  Perfectionism,  and  has 
been  deposed  from  the  ministry,  gathered  the  mouldering 
seeds  ol  this  vine  of  Sodom,  and  planted  them  first  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  state,  and  afterwards  in  the  city  of  New- York. 
And  in  this  work  he  was  soon  followed  by  another,  who,  to 
this  day,  has  the  countenance  of  some,  from  whose  discern- 
ment and  love  of  the  truth  a  diflerent  course  was  expected. 
But  whatever  may  be  true  of  individuals,  it  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  doubted,  but  every  man,  who  has  taught  these  doc- 
trines respecting  the  (^)erations  of  the  Spirit,  has  also  had  a 
share  in  laying,  in  the  public  mind,  a  foundation  for  the  mis- 
chievous fanaticism  which  has  infested  the  churches. 

Wherever  it  is  assumed,  that  the  human  heart  is  in  such 
a  c(»dition  as  to  choose  God,  and  Christ,  and  obedience,  as 
soon  as  the  proper  instructions  and  motives  are  presented ; 
and  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  limited,  chiefly,  to 
the  understanding,  there  we  find  the  appropriate  field  for 
the  production  of  Perfectionism.  This  may  be  only  a  per- 
suasion, in  an  individual,  that  he  sincerely  uses  all  his  facul- 
ties in  the  service  of  God,  according  to  the  light  and  the  mo- 
tives which  are  set  before  his  mind,  and  that  nothing  more 
than  this  sincere  obedience  is  requisite  to  perfection.  But 
while  the  theology  under  consideration  lays  the  foundation 
for  this  species  of  rerfectionism,  which  rarely  fails  in  its  pro- 
gress of  oecoming  fanatical,  it  provides  for  more  ;  as  it  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit,  but  resolutely  refuses  to  Him  any  immediate  access 
to  the  heart,  some  cause  for  this  intervention  must  be  de- 
clared. This  is  represented  to  be,  to  perstbode  the  uritty  to 
raise  ideas  in  the  brain^  to  debate  with  the  sinner^  and  to  re- 
veal  what  God  is  about  to  do.  In  many  persons  under  this 
instruction,  the  supposed  influence  of  the  Spirit  within  them 
comes  to  be  the  practical  rule  of  their  lives,  and  supersedes 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  the  promises  and  the  threats  of  Hi» 
word.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  fanatical  Antinomianism* 
which  now  troubles  the  church :  nor  can  we  see  why,  on 

*  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  scsicelj  an  instance  of  Perfection* 
ism  has  fallen  under  our  own  observation,  or-  been  staled  to  us  by  those  who 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  its  origin  and  progress,  in  which  the  iRd>- 
Tidual  himself  does  not  attribute  his  rejection  of  the  moral  law,  of  theosdinancea 
of  the  Gospel,  and  finally,  of  the  whole  Scripture,  to  these  views  of  the  Spirit. 
On  account  of  this  abandonment  of  the  moral  law,  solety,  it  is  often  denomi- 
nated  Antinomianism. 
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the  other  hand,  it  must  not  eventually  be  a  characteristic,  in 
certain  respects,  of  every  system  which  tolerates  any  degree 
of  abatement  in  the  moral  law.  We  come,  then,  to  the  con- 
clusion, THAT  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LIGHT  AND  MOTIVES,  INCLUD- 
HfO  ITS  ASSUMPTION  RESPECTING  THE  HUMAN  WILL,  OR  HEABT, 
IS  THE  PARENT  OF  PERFECTIONISM. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  sustained  by  the  history  of  the 
church  in  all  periods.  The  same  assumption  respecting  the 
human  heart,  or  will,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Mystics  in 
every  age.  Of  these  the  Gnostics  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  and  the  Manichseans  of  the  third,  believed  human 
souls  to  be  particles  of  the  celestial  light,  which  fills  the 
**  Pleroma,"  or  of  "  the  same  essential  nature  with  God  him- 
self, and  no  otherwise  corrupt,  or  corruptible,  than  by  being 
combined  with  sinful  matter.''  The  new  Platonists,  of 
Egypt,  held  substantially  the  same  opinions.  Whether  the 
ancient  Gnostics,  or  Manichssans,  or  Christian  Mystics,  be- 
lieved sinless  perfection  attainable  in  this  life,  is  not  declared 
by  the  historians  of  the  church.  But  Hieronymus,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Dialogues  against  Pelagius,  says,  that  Mani- 
chffians,  Precillian,  Evagrinus,  Hyperborius,  Jovinian,  Ori- 
5n,  and  the  Messalians  of  Syria,  were  Perfectionists.  The 
teghards  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  held  the 
same  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  soul,  and  of  their  own  actual 
arrival  at  perfection.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  disciples  of  Michael  de  Molinos  in  Spain, 
Prance,  and  Italy,  were  also  Perfectionists.*  None  of  all 
these,  during  so  many  successive  centuries,  seem  to  have  re- 
garded any  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  as  ne- 
cessary to  regeneration,  or  to  perfection.  For  the  most 
part,  tney  declare,  that  this  great  work  can  be  effected  ("  per 
contemplationem")  by  contemplation ;  and  the  soul  thus  be  so 
identified  with  God,  that  they  are  no  longer  two  things  united, 
but  one  being ;  and  in  this  way.  He  is  supposed  to  live  and  to 
reign  in  man.  In  the  views  of  these  Perfectionists,  we  discover 
no  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  which  forms  so  dis- 
tinguishing a  feature  of  Calvinism.  We  see  nothing  of  that 
work  of  Uie  Holy  Ghost  on  the  heart,  which  the  Orthodox 
have  always  taught  as  requisite  to  the  renovation  of  man. 
We  see  simply  me  assumption,  that  the  soul  is  prepared  to 
be  moulded  oy  knowledge  derived  by  contemplations  of  the 

*  Terza^s'  Tlieologia  HiBtorico-MyBtica.  p.  18. 
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Deity,  or  by  the  communications  of  the  Spirit,  till  it  shall  be 
completely  absorbed  and  for  ever  lost  in  Him.  In  the  Mys- 
tical Perfectionism  of  the  past  ages,  therefore,  we  find  no- 
thing to  contravene  our  position,  but  much  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  it 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  facts,  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  principle  under  consideration.  In 
the  fourth  century,  Pelagius  ana  Celestius  arose,  and  taught 
amongst  their  other  doctrines,  that  men  are  perfectly  able 
to  do  all  that  God  requires — that "  man  is  as  capable  of  secu- 
ring salvation  by  the  proper  use  of  all  his  powers,  as  of 
drawing  on  himself  damnation,  by  the  misuse  of  them.** 
They  admitted,  that  there  are  in  -men  sinful  propensities, 
but  denied  that  these  are  jsins.  They  limited  the  operations 
of  grace  to  the  understanding ;  and  taught,  t?iat  actions  ari- 
sing  from  ignorance,  orforgetfulness,  are  not  sinjkiL  Under 
their  instruction  and  influence,  an  abundant  harvest  of  Per- 
fectionism was  gathered.  Even  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  so 
far  from  resisting  its  growth,  were  engaged  in  propagating 
and  defending  it.* 

In  the  same  period  lived  Augustine,  the  defender  of 

*  Of  their  metaphysical  reasonings  in  &vour  of  Perfectionism,  the  following 
extracts  from  the  AlV  Socratical  Arguments  of  Celestius  are  a  specimen. 
These  arguments  were  cited  and  confuted  by  Augustine,  in  his  work  entitled 
'*  Ad  Rutropium  et  Paulum  presbyts.  Liber  ae  Perfectione  hominis  contra  .Celes- 
tii  definitiones  seu  ratiocmationes, — Opp.  Tom.  VII.  pp.  508 — 616.  ^  I.  Ante  omnia 
anterrogandus  est,  qui  negat  hominem  sine  peccato  esse  posse ;  quid  sit  quodcun- 
que  peccatum  1  Q,uod  vitari  potest,  an  quod  vitari  non  potest  ?  Si  quod  vitari 
Don  potest,  peccatum  non  est ;  si  quod  vitari  potest,  potest  nomo  sine  peccato  esse, 
quod  vitan  potest.  Nulla  euim  ratio  vel  justitia  patitur  saltern  dici  peccatum, 
quod  Yitari  nullo  modo  potest." — IL  '^  Iterum  quaerendum  est  peccatum  volunta- 
tis, an  necessitatis  est?  Si  necessitatis  est,  peccatum  non  est:  si  voluntatis 
es^  vitari  potest." — V.  "  Iterum  quaerendum  est ;  utrumne  debeat  homo  sine 
peccato  esse  1  Procul  dubio  debet.  Si  debet  potest :  si  non  potest,  ergo  nee  de- 
bet. Et  si  non  debet  homo  esse  sine  peccato,  debet  ergo  cum  peccato  esse :  et  jam 
peccatum  non  erit,  si  illud  habere  constiterit.  Aut  si  hoc  etiam  dici  absurdum  est; 
eonfiteri  necesse  est.  debere  hominem  sine  peccato  esse ;  et  constat  eum  non  aliud 
debere  quam  potest." — VII.  '^  Iterum  quaerendum  est,  an  velit  Deus  hominem  sine 
peccato  esse  7  Procul  dubio  vult :  et  procul  dubio  potest,  Quis  enim  tam  demens 
est,  ut  vel  dubitet  fieri  g>sse  quod  Deum  veile  non  dubitet  T' — ^IX.  **  Iterum  quae- 
rendum est ;  per  quid  emcitur  homo  cum  peccato  1  per  naturae  necessitatem,  an  per 
arbitrii  libertatem?  Si  per  natura  necessitatem  culpa  caret ;  si  per  arbitrii  liberta- 
tern ;  quaerendum  est,  i  quo  ipsam  arbitrii  libertatem  acceperit?  Procul  dubio  ]L 
Deo.  t)eua  autem  qucxl  dedit,  certd  bonum  est :  negari  non  potest.  Qua  igitur  ra- 
tionebonum  probatur,  si  magis  ad  malum  quam  ad  bonum  pronum  est?  Magis  en- 
im ad  malum  quam  ad  bonum  pronum  est,  si  homo  per  illud  potest  esse  cum  pec- 
cato, et  non  potest  esse  sine  peccato.  ProvindeDeus  bonum  hominum  fecit,  et,  prae- 
terquam  quod  ilium  bonum  fecit,  bonum.  ci  insuper  ut  faceret  imperavit.  Quam 
impium  \  ut  confiteamur  hominum  malum  esse,  ouod  nee  factus  est  nee  ei  praecep- 
tum  est ;  et  neeemus  eum  boniun  posse  esse,  quod  {actus  est  et  quod  ei  ut  faceret  im- 
peratum  est !  r  The  Rev.  J.  Murdock,  D.  D.  to  whom  we  are  indebted  £or  this  ex- 
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those  doctrines  respecting  the  human  will,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  which  have  since  been  held  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  Edwaras,  and  their  disciples.  But  no  perfectionism 
is  known  to  have  arisen  under  ms  preaching,  or  been  pro- 
duced by  his  writings,  or  nourished  by  his  influence.  Ec- 
clesiastical history  mmishes  no  ground  for  a  conjecture,  that 
his  doctrines  were  ever  productive  of  any  of  tnose  species 
of  fanaticism  which  have  abounded  under  other  systems  of 
theology. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  arose,  in 
England,  the  Rev.  Tobias  Crisp,  D.  D.  In  the  early  stages 
of  nis  ministry  he  was  manifestly  an  Armmian.  Of  him 
Neal  says,  that  "  in  his  younger  days  he  had  been  a  favourer 
of  Antinomianism."*  But  Neal  ^eems  not  to  have  under- 
stood, that  Arminianism  is  the  high- way  from  the  salutary 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  to  Antinomianism,  and  every 
other  species  of  Perfectionism.  By  excluding  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  heart,  and  confining  it  chiefly  to  the 
understanding,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  the  immediate 
guidance,  revelations  and  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  which 
sometimes  manifest  themselves  in  slight  abrogations  of  the 
law,  and  often  supersede  every  particular  of  the  divine  re- 
quisitions. It  is  oy  immediate  revelation^  that  the  Crispian 
perfectionist  professes  to  know,  that  he  is  justified  and 
Drought  into  a  relation  to  God,  in  which,  according  to  his 
theology,  his  own  disobedience  is  transferred  to  Christ,  and 
the  obedience  of  Christ  is  transferred  to  him,  so  that  he  is 
as  holy  as  Christ,  and  Christ  as  sinful  as  he.f  It  is  by  im- 
mediate revelation,  that  the  Arminian  perfectionist  professes 
to  be  informed,  at  first,  of  whatever  he  is  to  do,  ana  eventu- 
ally of  his  personal  union  with  Christ.  Under  the  preach- 
ing of  Doctor  Crisp  and  his  associates,  the  former  species 
of  perfectionism,  with  its  corresponding  errours,  was  widely 
produced,  nourished,  and  extended. 

tract,  layB^ "  that  beBides  these  metapliysical  argumenti,  which  lay  open  to  us  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Pelaeian  system,  of  theology,  both  Pela^ius  and  Ce- 
lestiuBcite^  numerous  pasaages  of  Scripture  in  proof  of  tne  doctrine  of  perfection  ; 
and  these  Scriptural  arguments  were  precisely  the  same,  as  those  adduced  at  the 
present  day,  by  our  perfectionists,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  writings,  and  still  more 
oy  those  of  their  antagonists.  Against  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  in  particular,  aa 
advanced  and  de&ndedby  these  men,  all  the  opposers  of  Pelagianismin  that  age 
drew  the  pen ;  and  especially  Jerome  and  Augustine^  who  wrote  treatises  solely 
to  confiite  this  one  errour." 

*  Brook'a  Lives  of  the  Puhtaas.  Vol.  II.  p.  472.        1  See  Crisp's  Works. 
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About  the  same  time,  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  D.  D.  preach- 
ed the  same  doctrines  respecting  the  will  and  regeneration, 
which  Augustine  had  taught  more  than  one  thousand  years 
before.  He  also  published  his  great  work  concerning  the 
Spirit,  in  which  he  explicitly  stated,  defined,  and  defended 
these  doctrines.  But  no  species  of  Perfectionism  is  known, 
or  pretended,  to  have  followed  its  course  through  the  church- 
es and  families  of  England.  Wherever  it  went,  it  dLBfused 
a  healthful  and  abundant  pietv. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  arose  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  confessedly  an  Arminian.  He  openly  taught 
the  Arminian  doctrines  of  the  will,  and  of  the  operations  of 
^ace.  So  rapidly  did  he  advance  in  his  system,  that  early 
in  his  career  he  avowed  die  doctrine  of  perfection  in  this  life, 
and  published  his  "  Thoughts,"  respecting  it.  Though,  in 
sustainiM  his  theory  he  is  not  found  to  coincide  with  mod- 
em perfectionists,  m  totally  rejecting  the  moral  law ;  yet 
his  views,  already  related,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  im- 
pression, that  such  an  abatement  has  been  made  in  its  de- 
mands, as  to  tolerate  infirmities  and  errours,  both  in  principle 
and  practice ;  and,  notwithstanding  these  and  similar  defects, 
to  declare  the  sincere  disciple  to  be  perfect.  The  inculca- 
tion of  these  views,  in  connection  witn  his  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Spirit  on  the  understanding,  was 
followed  by  an  extensive  harvest  of  fanatical  Antinomian- 
ism.  These  eflfects  have,  to  this  day,  frequently  occurred 
amongst  his  disciples. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  confessed- 
ly a  Calvinist,  began  to  preach  the  doctrines  which  Augus- 
tine, Calvin,  and  Owen,  had  inculcated.  Wherever  he  went, 
men  were  turned  to  God.  Their  hearts  were  warmed  with 
divine  love,  and  their  mouths  were  filled  with  praise ;  and 
this  continues  to  be  the  characteristic  of  his  disciples.  They 
are  as  fervent  in  their  affections,  devotions,  and  attachments 
to  Christ  and  to  the  interests  of  His  kingdonr,  as  those  of 
Wesley ;  and  yet  no  species  of  Perfectionism  is  known  to 
have  made  inroads  upon  them.  Their  warm  piety  has  been 
preserved  from  those  aberrations  which  have  so  frequently 
occurred  under  the  doctrines  of  Wesley. 

From  all  the  preceding  facts  and  reasonings  we  are,  com- 
pelled to  conclude,  that  Au^ustinism,  or  Calvinism  is  in  no 
respect  the  parent  of  Perfectionism.    It  has  not  only  never 
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produced  a  company  of  perfectionists,  but  actually  preserv- 
ed its  fervent  aisciples  from  this  errour,  in  circumstances 
where  many  children  of  other  systems  have  fallen.  Nor 
has  there  ever  come  forth  from  its  ranks,  a  single  champion 
to  defend  this  heresy ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Pelagius, 
Celestius,  and  occasionally,  to  this  day,  some  one  of  their 
successors,  have  inculcated  its  doctrines,  defended  them,  or 
protected  those  who  received  them.  We  are  also  compel- 
fed  to  conclude,  that  the  Pelagian,  or  Arminian  doctrine  of 
the  will,  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite  to  that  instruction 
respecting  the  Spirit,  which  produces  Perfectionism  ;  and 
this  will  be  fanatical,  just  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and 
earnestness  with  which  these  views  of  the  Spirit  are  mcul- 
cated,  and  to  the  degree  of  confidence  with  which  they  are 
received. 

It  has  been  wisely  said,  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Ar- 
minian system  entirely  to  exclude  the  doctrine  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration.  This  remark  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  it  appears  to  furnish 
little  or  no  cause  for  His  intervention.  But  however  feeble 
the  call,  which  the  necessities  of  this  system  make  for  His 
operations,  the  doctrine  itself  is  maintained :  and  as  the  cur- 
rent, whose  course  is  impeded,  seeks  some  other  passage,  re- 
gardless of  consequences ;  so  this  system,  by  excluding  the 
truth  that  the  Spirit  operates  on  the  heart,  compels  its  dis- 
ciples to  interpret  ana  apply  all  the  descriptions  of  the  ope- 
ration to  the  understanoing,  or  the  conscience.  Under  a 
theory  which  reduces  them  to  this  necessity,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if  they  are  not  found  to  assign  to  the  Spirit 
some  work  of  supererogation  on  the  understanding.  But  any 
attempt  to  compress  into  the  channel  of  the  understanding, 
the  wnole  current  of  scriptural  representations  respecting 
the  operations  of  grace  on  the  other  faculties  of  man,  can- 
not fail  to  produce  an  overwhelming  accumulation  of  pas- 
sages and  descriptions,  which  however  consistent  with  such 
an  application,  must  be  so  interpreted  as  to  relate  to  this 
faculty  alone.  This  accumulation  must  break  forth  in  ex- 
travtoint  and  mystical  descriptions  of  the  work  of  the  Spi- 
rit Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  has  occurred,  that  He  is 
described  as  "operating  on  the  truth,"  "illuminating  the 
truth,"  "  persuading  the  will,"  «  raising  ideas  in  the  brain,'* 
^  debating  with   men,"  and  "  revealing  to  the  Saints  what 
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Grod  is  about  to  do.'*  These  descriptions  of  His  operations, 
are  the  sparks  from  which  the  fires  of  modern  Perfection- 
ism and  its  correlative  branches  of  fanaticism  are  kindled. 
And  every  serioos  attempt  to  combine  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  with  Pelagian  views  of  the  will,  and  then  to  apply 
them  to  the  practical  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  men, 
will  befoundC  sooner  or  later,  to  result  in  effects  equally  de- 
formed. 


Art.  II.  American  Criticism  on  American  Literature.* 

By  Edwabo  S.  QoviHf  New-York. 

The  title  of  **  American  Criticism  on  American  Litera- 
ture^ has  been  chosen  for  the  following  remarks,  because  it 
is  more  concise  than  any  other  that  suggested  itself:  but,  to 
ensure  a  distinct  understanding,  at  the  commencement,  of 
what  is  proposed,  it  may  be  well  to  explain,  that  the  term 
**  American  Literature,**  in  this  instance,  refers  exclusively 
to  that  part  of  our  Polite  Literature  generally  designated  as 
"  fictitious  writings  ;"  and  that  the  criticisms  on  the  various 
works  of  that  character,  as  they  appear  in  our  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  monthly  magazines,  and  quarterly  reviews, 
will  be  me  principal  subject  of  discussion. 

The  Polite  Literature  of  America  has  thus  far  been  pro- 
lific beyond  all  precedent  in  other  countries — ^beyond  all  ex- 
pectation in  our  own.  Within  the  short  period  of  fifty  years. 
It  has  increased,  from  a  few  straggling  volumes,  to  the  full 
compass  of  a  National  Library.  It  already  embraces  works 
in  every  department  of  letters,  and  has  attained  an  excel- 
lence and  a  celebrity  which  no  other  people,  of  age  and  ad- 
vantages similar  to  our  ov^n,  have  equalled.  Here,  as  in 
every  chapter  of  our  country's  history,  may  be  read  the  proof 
of  our  unparalleled  national  growth ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  our  pro- 
gress is  too'  rapid,  and  our  growth  unsound. 

It  is  true  that,  in  many  departments  of  abstract  science, 
as  well  as  in  Theology,  m  Law,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

*  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Mbbcaktxle  Lxbbabt  Association  of  New* 
York,  and  now  published  by  request.    Eo. 
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in  OrBiorVf  and  in  the  Medianical  Arts,  we  have  attained  a 
degree  of  excellence  that,  probably,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
people  under  the  sun.  But  in  Polite  ^  Literature,  our  Amen- 
can  writers  have  much  to  accomplish  ere  they  can  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  gifted  authors  of  older  climes,  who  draw 
their  first  breath  m  the  very  groves  of  the  Academy,  and 
inhale  inspiration  with  every  breeze  that  sweeps  over  the 
tombs  of  tne  immortal  dead  I  would  not,  however,  by  such 
an  allusion,  detract  one  iota  from  the  actual  merits  of  our 
own  writers ;  nor  imply,  that  the  distance  between  our  na- 
tional literature  and  tnat  of  other  countries  is  impassable. 
I  would,  rather,  exult  in  the  belief  that  our  writers  have  al- 
ready won  laurels  of  enduring  freshness  and  beauty ;  that, 
whatever  may  be  our  comparative  deficiencies,  our  career 
in  Polite  Literature  is,  now,  no  more  an  experiment  than  the 
principles  and  power  of  the  Constitution  wnich  cements  our 
iJnion  together ;  and,  that  our  literary  immortality  is  now  no 
more  a  matter  of  contingency,  than  the  question  whether  our 
country  is  rapidly  advancing  to  the  highest  pitch  of  national 
grandeur. 

In  fact,  our  having  attained  excellence  in  both  Literature 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  subject  of  doubt ; 
but  an  inquiry  must  necessarily  arise  as  to  the  degree  of  that 
excellence,  and  the  answer  involves  high  interests,  and  re- 
quires great  consideration. 

To  a  certain  extent,  our  improvement  in  those  depart- 
ments may  have  kept  pace  with  our  national  prosperity ; 
but  there  is  a  point  where  (for  various  reasons)  mental  acqui- 
sition ceases  to  proceed*  vdth  the  same  rapidity  as  mere 
physical  growth — and  at  that  point  we  have  some  time  since 
arrived.  For  while  our  country  has  advanced  far  toward 
the  summit  of  physical  eminence  and  power,  she  is  yet,  as 
regards  Literature  and  the  Arts,  far  below  the  highest  at- 
tainable elevation  of  fame.  A  mere  reference  to  names  vrill 
sustain  this  assertion.  We  have  sculptors,  painters,  novel- 
ists, and  poets ;  but  we  have  riot  a  Canova,  a  Raphael,  a 
Scott,  or  a  Shakspeare.  Nay,  we  not  only  have  them 
not,  but  the  incidental  repetition  of  their  very  names  seems 
to  send  a  chill  of  discouragement  and  despair  through  the 
mind,  even  when  excited  by  its  wildest  hopes  and  boldest 
ima^nings. 

But,  although  such  discouragement  is  the  natural  conse- 
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ouence  of  a  first  impression,  it  has  no  foundation  in  reason. 
The  repetition  of  the  names  of  '*  the  mighty  dead**  ouriit  to 
inspire  ambition,  rather  than  produce  despondency.  Emu- 
lation is  the  appropriate  result  of  musing  over  the  momjh 
ments  of  by-gone  greatness  :  but  if  we  can  call  up  the  recol- 
lection of  what  has  been,  onl^  to  be  alarmed  and  mtimidated 
at  the  grandeur  of  the  apparition,  we  had  much  better  forget 
that  "  such  things  were.  There  are,  in  truth,  neither  moral 
nor  physical  causes  to  prevent^  though,  unhappily,  there  may 
be  some  to  delay,  our  attaining  that  degree  of  eminence  in 
Literature  and  the  Arts  which  other  and  older  nations  enjoy ; 
and  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  such  delay,  so  far  as  they 
are  identified  with  the  character  of  our  national  criticism,  is 
the  chief  object  of  the  present  remarks. 

It  may  be  stated,  m  ^neral  terms,  that  the  prominent 
obstacles  to  our  more  rapid  advancement  in  letters  are — 

An  unfortunate  propensity,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to 
admire  indiscriminately,  and  with  little  qualification,  every 
thing^  American ;  and 

The  want  of  an  efiective  and  independent  censorship  in 
the  department  of  our  Literary  Reviews. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  times  past,  Americans  deferred  too 
much  to  the  literature  of  the  mother  country.     It  may  be 
true,  that  we  once  dared  not  admire  a  book  of  domestic  ori- 
gin, until  an  imported  opinion  favourably  preceded  its  intro- 
duction to  its  native  country.    It  may,  even,  be  true,  (and  it 
may  also  be  doubted,)  that  the  boisterous  and  arrogant  de- 
nunciation of  all  deference  to  fo^ign  talents  and  opinions, 
which  has  recently  been  trumpeted  among  us  by  parties  per- 
sonally interested,  was  in  some  measure  called  ior  and  de- 
served.    But  that  day  has  gone  by — ^American  writers  are 
just  now  in  no  danger  of  neglect,  or  of  wasting  their  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air.     They  have  no  longer  to  contend 
with  the  apathy  or  incredulity  of  their  countrjrmen,  as  touch- 
ing their  fame  and  their  ability  :  they  have  only  to  scribble 
over  a  given  number  of  quires,  and  their  reputation  is  estab- 
lished.    The  public  have  fallen  into  that  comfortable  posi- 
tion assigned  to  them  by  Sheridan ;  they  "  do  not  un<Krgo 
the  fatigue  of  jud^^  for  themselves.'*    They  have  an  opin- 
ion, certainly ;  and  it  is  of  suflicient  potency  to  decide  the 
fate  of  a  whole  generation  of  authors :  but,  under  the  exist-i 
in^  circumstances,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  opinion  is 
originated  and  cohtrolled  by  our  Literary  Revie'ws. 
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If  these  Reviews  could  happen  to  be  strictly  intelligent,  dis- 
criminating, and  impartial,  our  present  subjection  to  them  were 
the  most  propitious  infliction  that  we  could  possibly  sustain ; 
for  human  taste  is  too  incorrigibly  lawless,  to  be  governed 
on  republican  principles.  If  it  be  true,  in  political  science, 
that  many  communities  are  either  too  fickle,  or  too  depraved 
to  enjoy  rational  liberty,  without  abusmg  it,  and  they  there- 
fore must  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  equally  true  is  it  that 
the  public  taste,  in  all  communities,  is  too  erratic  to  be 
trusted  in  any  other  guardianship,  than  the  stem  despotism 
of  a  literary  tribunal.  And  the  moment  that  such  a  tribunal 
is  founded,  and  directed  on  the  principles  of  truth  and  impar- 
tiality, the  desideratum^  in  that  department,  is  realized. 

Should  this  be  deemed  an  undeserved  reproach  on  the 
public  taste,  an  example  from  past  days  is  at  hand,  which 
fiilly  justifies  it.  The  ever  memorable  Deli^a  Cruscau 
mania,  in  the  time  of  William  Gifford,  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  extravagance  and  folly  into  which  the  public  taste,  in 
an' enlightened  community,  may  degenerate,  when  that  taste 
comes  under  the  detestable  influence  of  Fashion^  and  is  un- 
checked by  the  Spartan  firmness  and  valour  of  sound  criti- 
cism. We  can  also  learn  from  that  astounding  precedent 
the  danger  of  license  to  authors,  as  well  as  of  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  their  legitimate  monitors :  and  we  should  do  well 
to  remember,  that  although  the  same  tolerance  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  and  the  same  apathy  and  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  Keviewers,  will  always  tend  to  the  same  disastrous 
results ;  there  may  not  always  be  found  a  Gifford  to  correct 
them.  • 

Whether  we  are  to  have  a  Delia  Cruscan  age  of  our  own, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  not  escape 
such  disgrace  through  the  present  exertions  of  our  critics. 
The  encroachment  of  false  taste  is,  apparently,  the  least  of 
their  concern ;  and  the  success  of  any  innovation,  however 
monstrous,  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  in  which  they  take  no 
interest.  At  least,  it  is  true  that,  as  a  body,  they  evince  no 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Literature,  by  expending  time 
or  talent  in  its  revision.  Their  criticisms  are,  for  the  most 
part,  superficial  in  every  particular.  They  very  seldom  de- 
scend to  the  analysis  of  merit  and  demerit,  in  detail.  They 
give  no  reasons  why  this  is  pronounced  excellent ;  or  that, 
execrable.    They  deal  chiefly  in  general  terms,  and  hyper- 
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bole ;  seize  some  one  prominent  feature,  and  make  that  the 
criterion  for  their  verdict ;  and,  by  means  of  extracts,  fill  up 
a  large  space  with  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  which  should 
be  occupied  by  their  own.* 

It  is,  at  first  sight,  inexplicable,  that  they  who,  by  tacit 
consent,  occupy  the  post  of  guardians  of  the  public  taste,  and 
the  welfare  of  Literature,  should  so  far  neclect  their  high 
trust,  and  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  mem  ;  but  some 
of  the  causes  of  their  delinquency  may  easily  be  explained. 

I,  In  the  first  place,  whoever  writes  or  publishes  a  book, 
sends  copies,  with  his  compliments^  to  the  several  editors* 
This,  in  many  cases,  puts  an  end  to  fault-finding,  at  least; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  editor  must,  in  common  courtesy, 
either  give  a  favourable  notice,  or  announce  the  title  of  the 
book  in  capitals,  state  who  has  it  for  sale,  and  add,  that  "want 
of  room''  excludes  any  remarks  for  to-day,  or,  for  this  num- 
ber. This  sort  of  practical  bribery  was  harmless  enough, 
when  it  was  confined  to  some  new  invention  in  mechanical 
art ;  a  basket  of  gooseberries,  or  a  mammoth-turnip.  If  an 
editor  received  something  of  this  kind,  and  chose  to  pay  for 
it  in  compliments,  it  was  "  a  fair  business  transaction,"  and 
no  one  was  essentially  injured  or  deceived  by  it.  But  when, 
in  accordance  to  the  same  plan,  the  works  of  genius  and 
imagination  are  substituted  for  the  products  of  vegetable 
growth,  or  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  the  compliments  they 
elicit  go  forth  to  the  world  as  disinterested  opinions,  and  are 
suffered  to  ingraft  corruption  on  the  public  taste,  the  merits 
of  the  custom  are  changed,  and  its  evils  are  painfully  ap- 
parent 

II.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an 
author  or  publisher  to  employ  a  literary  friend  to  prepare  an 
assortment  of  impartial  and  discriminating  articles  on  a  new 
book.  These ,  some  editors  will  always  publish,  because 
they  are  unwilling  to  disoblige  the  applicant ;  or  because 
they  are  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  writing  themselves ;  or 

*  It  may  be  added  to  this  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of  contemporary  crit* 
ics,  that  some  of  them  display  a  brilliancy,  an  aciiteness,  and  an  origmality 
worthy  of  all  praise,  in  metaphorical  comparison :  a  style  of  puffing,  which  is 
more  biief,  yet  more  comprehensive,  than  any  other.  After  all  epithets  fail,  the 
author  under  review  is  summarily  dubbed  the  American  Bemansj  the  American 
Goldamitk^  the  Ainmican  AdeUaon,  &c.  When  we  come  to  be  possessed  of  an 
Amsbicam  MiLTOir,  and  an  Am  eric  a.2v  Srakspeabe,.  (events  not  far  distant,  if 
analogy  proves  any  thing.)  we  shairprobably  cease  to  make  progiress  in  literary 
•loellence,  from  sheer  lack  of  wmpetiHcnl 
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because  they  take  no  interest  in  the  matter  whatever.  Never- 
theless,  as  such  articles  go  abroad  with  the  editor's  sanc- 
tion, they  carry  with  them  his  influence  in  favour  of  a  parti- 
cular book ;  although  they  were  written  under  the  eye,  and 
perhaps  at  the  dictation,  of  the  author  they  applaud  I  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  such  reviews  give  to  the  world  a  very 
correct  notion  of  the  merits  of  a  book. 

III.  A  third  cause — and  one  which  has  influence  with 
some  of  the  few  Critics  who  really  seem  to  feel  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  our  National  Literature— is  to  be  found  in  a 
sincere  oisposition  to  encourage  the  growth  of  native  genius ; 
combined  with  a  fear  of  checking  that  growth  by  what  they 
call  premature^  but  what  would  be,  in  fact,  deserved^  severity. 
That  is  to  say,  a  Critic  will  praise  a  book  highly,  which  he  well 
knows  is  unworthy  of  such  praise,  in  order  to  encourage  its 
writer.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  best  of  motives,  accom- 
panied by  the  worst  of  judgment.  No  permanent  benefit  can 
accrue  to  Literature,  nor  to  any  thin^  else,  by  means  of  a 
system  of  deception,  and  which  has  no  better  plea  than  expe- 
diency. That  which  cannot  be  supported  by  truth,  cannot 
long  be  sustained  by  any  means  whatever.  But,  apart  from 
that  moral  vacillation  which  suppresses  truth,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouragement  to  native  genius,  the  plan  is  absura  on 
philosophical  principles.  The  praise  bestowed,  indiscrimi- 
nately, on  writers  of  great  merit,  and  little  merit,  and  no  merit, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  whatever  of  genius  exists  in  the 
mass ;  fails  entirely  in  its  object,  and  ceases  to  be  encoura^- 
ment,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  being  general.  If  the  design 
were  to  encourage  blockheads,  the  plan  is  well  devised ;  but 
genius  is  usually  too  selfish  and  too  jealous  to  relish  a  parti- 
tion of  its  exclusive  rights ;  and  is  disgusted,  not  encouraged, 
by  being  placed  on  a  par  with  the  multitude.  The  school- 
master, wno  flogged  all  around  the  class,  to  ensure  the  pun- 
ishment of  one  wnom  he  could  not  individually  detect ;  dis- 
played the  same  sagacity  as  the  critic  who  praises  all  to  the 
Very  extent  of  his  power,  lest  some  one  deserving  of  praise 
should  happen  to  be  omitted  In  either  case,  the  moral  eflfect 
of  the  reward  is  entirely  lost 

IV.  Another  cause  is  an  apprehension,  on  the  part  of 
many  Editors,  that  the  public  will  not  sustain  them  in  se- 
vere criticism  on  American  productions.  This  is  an  erro- 
neo\i8  view  of  the  case,  in  every  sense.    In  the  first  place,  it 
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is  the  province  and  the  duty  of  a  critic,  to  direct  the  public  j 
.  taste»  and  not  to  be  governed  by  it :  and  if  he  has  talent  and  f 
honesty,  he  can  accomplish  this  duty ;  and  if  he  has  not  tal-  ' 
ent  and  honesty,  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  what  has  never  yet 
occurred  in  the  literary  history  of  any  otherc  ountiy,  is  likely 
now  to  occur  in  this.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  will  be  early 
enough  for  editors  to  plead  this  excuse,  when,  by  experi- 
ence, they  have  proved  its  validity.  Besides,  where  is  our 
boasted  freedom  of  discussion  and  liberty  of  the  press,  i£ 
even  on  literary  Questions,  the  opinions  of  an  editor  are  to 
be  overawed  by  tne  denunciation  of  his  subscribers  ?  To 
avoid  misapprehension,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that 
severity,  as  an  abstract  quality,  is  of  no  benefit  to  criticism : 
if  not  deserved,  or  not  appUed  with  discrimination,  it  is  just 
as  false  and  contemptible  as  the  opposite  extreme.  In  the 
practice  of  unwarranted  severity,  an  Editor  may  very  pro- 
perly fear  that  the  public  will  not  sustain  him. 

V.  Again,  it  is  not  always  agreeable  to  the  private 
feelings  of  Editors  or  Critics,  to  speaK  freely  of  the  faults  of  a 
living  writer,  whom  they  often  meet  personally,  and  per- 
haps personally  respect :  and  here  the  ceaseless  strain  of 
panegyric  finds  another  cause  of  continuance.  The  Critic  has 
not  the  independence  to  advocate  the  welfare  of  Literature 
on  its  own  merits ;  but  rather  suffers  himself  to  be  blind- 
ed to  the  truth  that  his  social  and  professional  duties  are 
entirely  distinct  from  each  other ;  and  that  the  author  and  the 
man,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  are  by  no  means  identical. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  duty,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, is  perplexing  and  painful^- — and  so  it  may  be  painnil 
to  a  judge,  wnen  he  is  required  to  pass  sentence  on  a  crimi- 
nal, who  was  his  friend ;  but,  nevertheless,  whoever  takes 
upon  himself  the  office  oif  criticism,  takes  upon  himself,  at 
the  same  time,  certain  duties  and  obligations  which  he  can- 
not honourably  or  honestly  disregard :  and  it  is  too  late  for 
him  to  be  governed  by  his  feelings,  after  those  duties  are 
once  fully  assumed.  If  Critics  are  to  be  influenced  by  per- 
sonal considerations,  either  for  or  against  the  authors  mey 
review,  then  Criticism  is  all  a  farce,  and  had  better  be  abd[- 
lished  by  acclamation. 

VI.  Another  cause  is,  that  happy  coincidence  of  interests, 
which  induces  many  of  our  popular  novelists  and  poets  to 
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become  contributors  to  siindry  of  the  papers  and  magazines. 
It  certainly  is  right  and  proper  that  these  writers  should  la- 
bour to  elevate  the  character  of  our  Periodical  Literature  ; 
and  it  certainly  would  be  wrong  and  highly  improper  for 
the  editors  of  such  periodicals  to  speak  ill  of  their  best  inends. 
Besides,  there  is  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  rearing 
a  man's  monument,  as  well  as  in  writing  his  biography, 
while  he  yet  breathes.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of  his 
own  epitaph ;  and  reward  the  sculptor  for  registering  qualities, 
the  existence  of  which  might  otherwise  never  have  been 
suspected — and  which^  when  recorded,  slumber  as  coldly  in 
the  soul  as  on  the  marble, 

VII.  The  last  cause  that  will  now  be  considered,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  production  of  sound  and  genu- 
ine Criticism,  like  that  of  genuine  poetry,  or  any  other  kind 
of  writing  in  its  purity,  requii'es  much  more  labour,  much  more 
study,  and  much  more  talent — than  that  of  its  spurious  sub- 
stitute. And  assuming  (what  is  clearly  proved  by  results) 
that  the  majority  of  our  Critics  regard  their  labour  as  drudg- 
ery, and  its  accomplishment  as  their  chief  object ;  assuming 
that  they  have  no  higher  interest  in  their  professional  duties, 
tfian  a  desire  to  get  through  with  them,  regardless  of  the  ten- 
dency or  eflect  of  the  performance ;  it  is  obvious  that  their  in- 
ducements to  write  at  all  are  very  slight,  and  are  all  on  the 
side  of  errour  and  corruption — and  it  is  not  strange  that 
their  Criticisms  are  tainted  with  both. 

As  a  general  rule,  (for  there  are  honourable  exceptions,) 
they  whose  business  it  is  to  do  Criticism,  seem  really  not  to 
be  aware  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  vocation, 
nor  of  the  capabilities  of  the  style  of  writing  belonging  to  it. 
And  instead  of  considering  what  they  owe  to  the  public ;  or 
the  value  of  their  services,  (when  properly  rendered,)  both  to 
the  public,  and  to  the  cause  of  Literature,  they  are  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  shuffle  off  their  task  on  literary  friends, 
who  may,  or  not,  be  qualified  to  perform  it.  They  seem, 
indeed,  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  called  Criticism,  may  be  as  well  despatched  by  apprentices, 
as  by  master  workmen ;  and  that  a  man  requires  no  more 
brains  to  write  a  suitable  Review,  than  an  intelligible  adver- 
tisement, of  a  literary  work.  But,  whatever  these  Critics 
may  think,  or  seem  to  think,  it  is  still  incontrovertibly  true, 
that  Criticism  is  itself  a  high  department  of  Literature,  and 
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capable  of  displaying  a  degree  of  intellectual  power  eoual 
to  almost  any  kind  of  writing  whatever.  Johnson's  Ke- 
view  of  Milton  may,  perhaps,  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the 
perfection  to  which  Criticism  may  attain,  and  of  the  talent 
It  may  embody.  It  is  an  illustrious  specimen  of  impartid 
analysis  both  of  the  defects  and  the  beauties  of  an  author ; 
and  it  transmits  to  the  reader  in  distant  ages  the  privilege 
of  studying  that  great  master  of  verse  with  the  comprehen- 
sive intelligence  and  the  disciplined  judgment  of  Johnson's 
gigantic  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Gippord's  Baviad  and 
MtBviad  will  ever  endure  as  terrible  examples  of  the  Criti- 
cism which  unmasks  folly,  and  consigns  its  authors  to  an 
immortality  of  shame.  And,  if  our  Critics  would  condescend 
to  study  and  meditate  on  these  noble  specimens  of  the  art, 
they  would,  by  the  mere  force  of  example,  be  compelled  to 
adopt  a  tone  of  sentiments  and  language  worthy  of  Ameri- 
can Reviewers. 

The  causes  to  which  I  have  imputed  the  delinquency  of 
the  majority  of  American  Critics,  and  the  present  character 
of  their  Reviews,  have  now  been  sufficiently  explained  to 
show,  that,  at  least,  those  Reviews  are  written  under  very 
unfavourable  influences ;  and  it  is  no  great  extent  of  pre- 
sumption to  say,  that  while  they  continue  to  be  thus  written, 
their  being  utterly  and  universally  in  errour,  is  almost  a 
matter  of  course. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  from  causes  to  efiects,  and  examine 
a  little  more  closely  into  the  characteristics  of  American 
Criticism,  as  it  is.  And,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  research,  it 
will  be  useful  to  read  the  following  extract  from  Paul 
Clifford. 

**  *  Criticism  is  a  great  science — a  very  great  science  ! 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  branches,  viz.  to  tickle,  to 
slash,  and  to  plaster.  In  each  of  these  three,  I  believe,  with- 
out vanity,  I  am  a  profound  adept  I  I  will  initiate  you  into 
all.  Your  labours  shall  begin  this  very  evening.  I  have 
three  works  on  my  table,  which  must  be  despatched  by  to- 
morrow night  I  will  take  the  most  arduous,  and  aban- 
don to  you  the  others.  The  three  consist  of  a  Romance, 
an  Epic,  in  twelve  books,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind,  in  three  volumes.  I  will  tickle  the  Romance ;  and 
you,  Paul,  shall,  this  very  evening,  plaster  the  Epic,  and  slash 
the  Inquiry !' 
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Heavens,  Mr.  Mac  Crawler  P  cried  Paul,  in  great 
consternation,  ^  what  do  you  mean  7  I  should  not  be  able  to 
read  an  Epic  in  twelve  books  ;  and  I  should  fall  asleep  over 
the  first  page  of  the  Inquiry.  I  pray  you,  sir,  leave  me  the 
Romance,  and  take  the  others  under  your  own  protection.' 

**  *  No,  young  gentleman !'  scud  the  critic,  solemnly :  *  the 
Romance  must  be  tickled ;  and  it  is  not  given  to  raw  begin- 
ners, to  conquer  that  great  mystery  of  our  Science.' 

**  *  Before  we  proceed  further,'  replied  Paul,  *  explain  the 
three  branches  of  this  Science.' 

***  Listen,  then  I*  rejoined  Mac  Grawler.  «  To  slash^  is, 
speaking  grammatically,  to  employ  the  accusative,  or  ac- 
cusing case ;  you  must  cut  up  yoiu*  book  right  and  left,  top 
and  bottom,  root  and  branch.  To  plaster,  is  to  employ  the 
dative,  or  giving  case ;  and  you  must  bestow  on  tne  woA 
all  the  superlatives  in  the  language.  You  must  lay  on  your 
praise  thick  and  thin,  and  not  leave  a  crevice  untroweled. 
J3ut  to  tickkf  sir,  is  a  comprehensive  business !  It  comprises 
all  the  infinite  varieties,  that  fill  the  interval  between  slashing 
and  plastering.  This  is  the  nicety  of  the  art,  and  you  can 
acquire  it  only  by  practice.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  its  delicacy. 

*  We  wUl  begin  with  the  encouraging  tickle. 

*  Although  this  work  isfidl  offat^,  though  the  characters 
are  unnatural,  the  plot  utterly  improbable,  the  thoughts  hack-: 
niedj  and  the  style  ungrammaiical,  yet  we  would^  by  no 
mean^,  discourage  the  author  from  proceeding ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  we  con/idenily  recommend  his  work  to  the  at" 
tention  of  the  reading  pMic. 

*  Take,  now,  the  advising  tickle. 

*  There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  tliese  little  volumes, 
although  we  must  regret  the  evident  haste  with  which  they 
were  written.  The  author  might  do  better.  We  recommend 
to  him  a  study  of  the  best  writers: — then  conclude  by  a 
Latin  quotation,  which  you  may  take  from  one  of  the  mottos 
in  the  Spectator. 

*  There  is  a  great  variety  of  other  tickles :  the  familiar; 
the  vulgar;  the  polite;  the  good-natured;  the  bitter;  but* 
in  general,  all  tickles  are  meant  to  mean  one  or  the  other 
of  uiese  things,  viz.  This  book  would  be  exceedingly  good, 
if  it  were  not  exceedingly  bad:  or.  This  book  would  be  ex* 
ceedingly  bad,  if  it  were  not  exceedingly  good. 
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'  There  is  another  grand  difficulty  attendant  on  this  class 
of  Criticism  ; — it  is  generally  requisite  to  read  a  few  pages  of 
the  work  before  you  begin,  because  we  seldom  iickkf  with- 
out giving  extracts ;  and  it  requires  some  judgment  to  make 
tl^  extracts  and  context  agree.  But  when  you  skisk  or 
plaster^  you  need  neither  read,  nor  extract.  When  you 
slashf  it  is  better,  in  general,  to  conclude  with  this : 

*  After  what  we  have  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add^  that 
we  cannot  offend  the  taste  of  our  readers j  by  any  quotations 
from  this  execrable  trash, 

*  And  when  you  plaster^  wind  up  with  saying, 

*  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  any 
extract^  from  this  w&nderful  and  unrivalled  work :  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  oook  itself^  '* 

The  satire  of  this  sketch  is  so  broad,  that  it  really  seems 
like  caricature;  yet  the  drawing  is  much  nearer  to  life 
than  our  critics  will  be  likely  to  acknowledge.  It  may  be, 
indeed,  that  they  do  not  avow  their  principles  as  ingenuously 
as  Peter  Mac  Ch-awler;  but  they  are  equally  obnoxious  to 
the  charge  of  giving  currency  to  false  doctrine  in  Literature, 
and  of  misleading  those  who  rely  on  their  published  opinions* 

If  this  accusation  be  deemed  unfair,  or  ill-founded,  the 
obvious  inference  from  the  following  fact  will  fully  sustain  it 

Throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  current  Re- 
views OF  American  Books,  nine  out  of  ten  are  highi.t 
COMMENDATORY  Reviews.  They  are  made  up,  in  general, 
of  that  unqualified  and  indiscriminate  praise  which  Mac 
Grawler  denominates  plastering ;  they  are  occasionally  va* 
ried  by  the  various  modes  of  tickling ;  they  are  very  seldom 
interrupted  by  the  process  of  slashing;  and  never,  unless  as 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  do  they  contain  the  elements 
of  sound  and  impartial  criticism.  It  does,  indeed,  sometimes 
happen  that,  in  the  course  of  a  review,  trifling  faults  are  de- 
signated ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  done,  either  for  a  show 
oi  impartiality,  or  to  set  the  praise  in  bolder  relief;  for  the 
faults,  thus  specified,  are  usiially  explained  away  and  apo* 
logized  for  before  the  article'  is  concluded. 

Now  is  it  to  be  supposed,  on  any  rational  principle  of 
estimation,  that  among  the  never-ending  scores  of  American 
writers,  at  the  present  day,  nine  out  of  ten  do  really  deserve 
the  embalming  of  periodical  and  unqualified  praise  ?  Is  it  to 
be  believed,  that  nine  out  of  ten  do  really  merit  a  niche  in 
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our  (future)  Pantheon?  or,  do  really  win  a  literary  immor- 
tality ?  If  they  do  deserve  such  boundless  commendation 
and  reward,  then,  verily,  the  age  we  live  in  is  as  far  before 
the  Augustan  ages  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Rome,  as  they 
were  in  advance  of  the  barbarism  of  primitive  Rome,  and 
the  darkness  of  feudal  Europe.  But,  that  our  Literature  is  not 
thus  in  advance  of  the  civilized  world,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  Criticism  which  (practically)  assigns  such  a  position  to  it 
is  unsound  and  deceptive,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  prove  by 
the  argument  embraced  in  the  following  syllo^sm. 

I.  The  most  distinguished  writers  ojGreatbritain^  in  the 
present  age^  are  essentially  superior  to  the  most  distmguished 
writers  of  America. 

IL  The  most  distinguished  writers  of  Great  Britain  have 
never  received  from  the  British  Critics  a  greater  amount  of 
unqualified  praise^  and  high  panegyric,  than  the  most  distin- 
guished  writers  of  America  have  received  from  the  American 
Critics. 

III.  It  follows,  then,  either  that  the  British  Critics  praise 
their  writers  far  too  little;  or,  that  the  American  Critics  praise 
their  writers  far  too  much. 

Taking  these  three  propositions  in  their  order,  it  must  first 
be  shown,  that  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  Great  Bri" 
tain  are  essentially  superior  to  the  most  distinguished  writers 
of  America. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  only  way  of  approach- 
ing this  point  is  through  the  medium  of  mdividual  compari- 
son :  and  as  such  comparison  is  called  for  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  argument,  I  trust  that  the  unpopular  expenment  of 
attaching  a  lower  estimate  to  American  authors  than  our 
own  Critics  are  wont  to  do,  will  at  least  escape  the  imputa- 
tion of  unworthy  motives.  I  would  say,  further,  that  as  this 
whole  discussion  is  on  the  subject  of  American  Criticism,  and 
not  (unless  incidentally)  of  American  Literature,  it  would  be 
equdly  intrusive  and  tedious  to  attempt  here  an  analysis  of 
ihfd  individual  merit  of  foreign  and  native  writers :  the  ut- 
most that  the  case  requires,  or  of  which  it  admits,  is  a  pass- 
ing remark  on  each  of  those  who  will  now  be  designated — 
without  intentional  injustice  to  any  one  omitted — as  the  most 
eminent  contemporary  writers  in  the  two  countries  respec- 
tively. 

Great  BritaiOt  then,  hag  produo«d  Scott,  Bv&wer,  James, 
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Mar&tatt,  D'Israeu  :'— Byroh,  Campbell,  Montoombrt, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge  ; — ^Hannah  Mors,  Mrs.  Shbr- 
wooD»  Miss  Edoeworth,  Joanna  Bailey,  and  Mrs.  He* 

MANS. 

And,  to  vie  with  this  brilliant  galaxy,  we  have  iRviNOy 
Cooper,  Paulding,  Brown,  Bird,  Simms,  Kennedy  : — 
Dana,  Drake,  Halleck,  Bryant,  Percival,  Pinkney  :--^ 
Miss  Sedgwick,  and  Miss  H.  F.  Gould.^ 

Is  it  possible  for  a  community,  entertaining  impartial 
opinions,  to  concur  in  the  belief  that  these  American  wri-* 
ters  possess  ability  and  talents  equal  to  their  distiiu^shed 
contemporaries  across  the  Atlantic?  An  opinion  founded 
on  the  principle  of  considerations  and  allowances — ^an  opinion 
inlSuenced  by  the  comparative  age  and  opportunities  of  the 
two  countries,  is  not  uie  opinion  diallenged,  or  that  under 
discussion.  The  tone  of  our  Reviews  is  unquaUfied  by  any 
proviso ;  their  tone  is  absolute,  and  without  any  reserve  for 
a  deficiency  of  advantages  on  our  part :  and  therefore  this 
investigation  and  comparison,  having  been  called  forth  by 
the  tone  and  character  of  those  Reviews,  must  be  pursued, 
also^  without  qualification.  In  this  sense,  the  question  is 
proposed  and  repeated.  Do  our  American  writers  possess 
abihty  and  talents  equal  to  their  distinguished  contempora- 
ries across  the  Atlantic? 

The  Question  is  asked  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  with  no 
shadow  01  intention  to  disparage  the  brilliancy  of  that  talent, 
which  we  are  all  proud  to  call  American.  The  question  is 
asked  argumentatively,  and  dispassionately;  and  with  no 
other  object  than  properly  to  ioUow  out  the  investigation, 
and  ascertain  whether  we,  as  a  people,  do  over-estimate 
the  talents  we  possess ;  and,  by  such  over-estimate,  deceive 
ourselves,  and  mislead  those  gifted  ones  among  us,  who  have 
already  won,  for  themselves,  and  for  their  country,  imper* 
ishable  renown.  Let  us  render  to  them  aU  the  homage  tney 
have  deserved :  but  let  us,  also,  make  that  desert  the  strict 
rule  and  measure  of  that  homage. 

Walter  Scott,  by  universal  consent — I  saj  universalf 
for  in  my  life  I  have  heard  but  tu>o  dissenting  voices — ^Wal- 

*  The  coincidence  of  namet  mi^bt  lead  some  to  suppose  that  the  writer  is 
here  etindng  the  parttalitjr  of  relationship,  and  this  note  is  introdnced  merely  to 
disprove  sucn  a  supposition.  EQss  Gould's  acknowledged  talents  are  the  only, 
and  the  sufficient  reason  for  her  being  placed  among  oar  eminent  authors. 

Vol.  III.  6 
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TER  Scott,  by  universal  consent  is  the  monarch  and  master 
of  modern  fiction.  It  is  true,  the  monstrous  assumption  has 
been  in  two  instances  circulated  among  us,  that  he  who  is 
called  the  American  Walter  Scott,  is  the  full-grown  rival — 
the  successful  competitor — ^the  equal,  at  least,  of  his  illus- 
trious prototype ! !  But  as  that  assumption  has  been  patron- 
ized bv  a  distressingly  minute  minority  of  Americans — ^and 
Americans,  certainly,  are  most  interested  in  according  to 
Cooper  all  the  honour  he  really  deserves — ^it  is  manifest 
that  the  comparison,  thus  far,  is  immensely  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain. 

BuLWER,  as  a  novelist,  must  be  ranked  next  to  Scott,  in 
the  scale  of  intellectual  power ;  and  although  his  genius  has 
been  perverted  by  his  immorality,  his  works  must  endure 
for  centuries  yet  to  come.  Genius  is  of  itself,  and  necessa- 
rily, immortal.  Its  fires  will  irradiate,  and  its  spirit  will 
embalm  the  musings  and  the  fame  of  its  possessor :  but,  in 
the  words  of  his  own  beautiful  simile,  the  fame  of  Bulwer 
will  fling  its  brightness  down  the  long  vista  of  ages,  partly 
by  reason  of  the  errours  and  imperfections  of  the  character 
whence  it  emanates.* 

The  second  American  novelist  is  Paulding,  and  he  is 
extensively  and  deservedly  honom-ed  as  such.  His  fame, 
Hke  Cooper's,  is  widely  spread ;  and  his  talents,  like  Coop- 
er's, are  universally  admired :  but  the  placing  of  his  genius 
and  ability  on  a  level  with  Bulwer's,  is  what  was,  probably, 
never  yet  attempted,  nor  regarded  as  among  possibilities. 

The  writings  of  James,  Marryat,  and  D'Israeli,  have 
gained  universal,  though  various,  popularity.  Any  one  of  the 
three  authors  has  sufficient  talent  to  confer  lasting  distinction 
on  the  land  of  his  birth ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  still  greater 
lights,  would  brilliantly  illuminate  the  literary  firmament. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  praise  must,  and  assuredly  will, 
be  awarded  to  Brown,  Bird,  Simms,  and  Kennedy  ;  but  the 
comparison,  nevertheless,  cannot  result  to  their  advantage. 

*  "  There  is  one  circumstance  that  should  diminish  our  respect  for  renown. 
Errours  of  life,  as  well  as  foibles  of  character,  are  often  the  real  enhancers  of  ce- 
lebrity. Without  his  errours,  I  doubt  whether  Henbi  CIuatrk  would  have  be- 
come the  idol  of  a  people.  How  many  Whartons  has  the  world  known,  who^ 
deprived  6f  thtir  frailties,  had  been  inglorious !  The  light  that  yon  so  admire, 
reaches  you  through  the  distance  of  time,  only  on  account  uf  the  ongles  and  un- 
evennesd  of  the  body  whence  it  emanates.  Were  the  surface  of  the  moon 
amooth,  it  would  be  invisible."— £uo£ne  Aram. 
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In  poetry,  we  have  Dana,  Drake,  Halleck,  Bryant, 
Percival,  Pinkney,  and  Miss  H.  F.  Gould.  Proud  names 
they  are;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  immortalized  in 
Song.  Yet,  what  a  contrast  must  we  all  acknowledge, 
when  we  turn  to  Byron,  Scott,  Campbell,  Montgomery, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Joanna  Bailey,  and  Mrs.  He- 
mans! 

Great  Britain  has  produced  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, and  Miss  Edgeworth  :  a  combination  of  female 
genius  and  greatness,  such  as  the  world  never  before  saw. 
Their  writings  have  done  more  to  elevate  the  female 
character — to  ennoble  the  cause  of  Letters — and  to  give  an 
undying  reputation  to  the  land  of  their  nativity,  than  the 
combined  literary  works  of  all  the  other  females  to  whom 
Great  Britain  has  given  birttu 

To  attempt  a  comparison  between  these  remarkable 
women,  and  ttie  authoress  of  Hope  Leslie,  would  be  mu- 
tual injustice.  We  take  pride  in  the  renown  which  Hope 
Leslie  has  secured  to  our  countrywoman ;  and  the  more 
especially,  because  its  writer  is  tlie  only  daughter  which  Fame 
has  vouchsafed  to  our  family  compact  of  novelists.  But  we 
should  value  the  reputation  she  has  acquired  too  highly  to 
contrast  it  with  the  pre-eminent  brilliancy  which  irradiates  the 
names  of  More,  Sherwood,  and  Edgeworth. 

One  writer  we  have,  who  is  unrivalled  on  his  own  pecu- 
liar field  of  enduring  renown.  The  richness  of  his  invention, 
the  purity  of  his  language,  and  the  singular  versatility  of  his 
genius  have  conspired  to  render  him  emphatically  the  favour- 
ite of  his  countrymen.  And  while  we  have  exulted  in  the 
production,  England  has  well  prided  herself  on  the  tem- 
porary adoption,  of  Washington  Irving. 

Here,  then,  let  the  comparison  cease ;  and  what  is  its 
result  ?  There  is  neither  presumption  nor  risk  of  contra- 
diction in  asserting,  that  its  result  is  the  establfshing  of  the 
first  proposition : — that.  The  most  distinguished  writers  of 
Qreat  Britain^  are  essentially  superior  to  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  America. 

The  second  proposition  of  the  argument,  and  that 
next  to  be  considered,  is  this  :  The  most  distinguished  writers 
of  Cfreat  Britain  have  never  received  from  the  British  Critics 
a  greater  amount  of  unqualified  praise^  and  high  pajugyric^ 
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tkan  the  most  distinguished  wriien  of  America  have  received 
from  the  American  Critics. 

The  proof  of  this  propofdtioo  is  the  sfanplest  imaginable. 
The  dictionary,  the  arithmetic,  and  the  American  Reviews, 
furnish  all  the  requisite  testimony.  The  dictionary  contains 
^  all  the  superlatives  in  the  language  f  the  arithmetic  shows 
the  greatest  number  of  combinations  of  which  they  are  ca* 
pabfe;  and  the  Reviews  give  the  sum  total.  Now,  as 
the  sum  total  is  exactly  the  whole  of  these  superlatives,  and 
as  the  British  Critics  cannot  well  appropriate  to  British  writers 
any  more  than  the  whole,  it  follows  inevitably,  that — The 
most  distinguished  writers  of  Great  Britain  have  never 
received  from  the  British  Critics  a  greater  amount  of  un* 
quoMed  praise^  and  high  panegyric^  than  the  most  aistin* 
gmshed  writers  of  America  have  received  from  the  Ameri* 
can  Critics. 

Agreeably  to  the  rules  of  aigument,  the  question  of  fisM^t 
is  now  reduced  to  the  sinde  contingency  embraced  in  the 
third  proposition:  viz.  The  American  Critics  praise  too 
muchy  unless  the  British  Critics  praise  too  little.  This  con- 
tingency, however,  does  not  need  consideration.  The  pro- 
position was  originally  stated,  merely  to  comply  with  the 
logical  form  of  aigument,  and  not  because  it  admitted  of 

Juestion,  or  required  proof.  That  the  British  Critics  do  un« 
errate  British  talent,  in  the  agsregate,  is  a  position  that 
could  never  be  seriously  assumed  by  any  one,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  idle  to  argue  against  it. 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous,  if  I  here 
take  leave  of  the  argument,  in  the  belief  that  these  two  pon- 
tiixis  are  sufficiently  established ;  viz. 

The  ordinary  tone  of  American  Criticism  is  very  high 
panegyric;  and. 

Very  high  panegyric^  as  applied  indiscriminately  to 
American  Literature^  is  quite  beyond  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
its  object. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  merits  of  American  writers,  is  either  in  the  way 
of  comparison,  or  in  reply  to  the  extravagance  of  Amen- 
ean  Critics,  It  is,  and  it  ever  will  be  a  matter  of  asUxiish* 
ment,  that  a  people  so  young ;  so  comparatively  limitCNi  in 
opportunities  of  cultivating  polite  literature;  so  recent* 
ly  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  a  Revolution,  and  so  wholly 
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absorbed  in  modeUing  and  adorning  the  civil  institutions 
which  that  Revolution  disenthralled — ^it  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  unqualified  wonder,  that,  despite  such  adverse  circumstan- 
ces, such  a  people  should  have  produced  a  race  of  men, 
willing  to  contend,  and  capable  of  contending  for  the  undy- 
ing  honours  of  Literary  fame*  Their  unprecedented  success 
is  their  best  eulogium,  and  their  highest  reward.  And  now^ 
if  they  can  escape  the  dangerous  influences  of  flattery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  vanity  on  the  other ;  if,  unlike  ordi« 
nary  men,  they  are  not  ruined  by  the  various  contingencies 
of  prosperity,  we  shall  have  little  cause  for  solicitude  about 
their  future  career. 

Unfortunately,  '^men  are  but  men,^'  and  reason  and  et> 
perience  show,  at  least  with  regard  to  our  novelists,  the 
evils  both  of  the  flattery  and  of  the  vanity  induced  by  it  For 
there  are  instances  in  our  literary  annaJs  of  an  author's  re- 
ceivincr  universal  and  extravagant  praise,  and  being  so  far 
spoiled  by  it,  as  never  to  have  written  so  well  afterward. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  lemtimate  and  the  necessary  results 
of  what  some  Critics  call  encouragement  to  native  genius. 
And  another  result  is  scarcely  less  pernicious.  The  ap- 
plause lavished  on  those  who  have  ^nius,  is  attracting  the 
attention  and  the  envy  of  those  who  nave  it  not  The  pro- 
cess intended  to  encourage  authors  is  encouraging  them  too 
fast;  and, unless  all  precedent  fails,  our  Critics  wiU  soon  find 
that  their  hot-beds  are  producing  more  weeds  than  flowers* 
In  fact,  the  dog-star  of  authorship  is  already  in  the  ascend- 
ant ;  books  are  multiplying  like  mushrooms ;  and  the  mon- 
strous opinion  is  gaining  currency,  that  any  body  can  write 
a  good  novel,  xe^ I  any  body  can  now  accomplish  what, 
within  ten  years,  the  very  loftiest  intellect,  and  the  most  ex- 
ited genius,  have,  in  particular  instances,  fiuled  to  perform. 
Scott  mmself  has  written  a  poor  novel-— and  so  has  Bulwer 
—-and  Edgeworth — ^and  Cooper — and  nearly  every  one  who 
has  attained  enduring  eminence,  as  a  novelist,  during  the  last 
forty  years.  And  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Critics  will  puff,  and 
the  people  will  sustain  them  in  puffing,  any  body  is  compe- 
tent to  a  taskf  the  magnitude  of  whidi  really  requires  a  imnd 
of  some  cultivation  even  to  appreciate  in  the  abstract  I-— 
Where  this  mania  is  to  lead  us,  time  alone  can  determine ; 
but  it  is  most  certain,  that  unless  Criticisnn  soon  asserts  her 
legitimate  prerogative^  and  brands  this  contagious  folly  vnth 
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the  shame  it  deserves,  our  literary  annals  will  wear  a  blot 
which  iteither  time  nor  change  can  obliterate. 

Our  situation  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  people  for  a  tune 
enjoying  repose  under  a  just  and  good  government ;  but  at 
length  aroused  from  that  repose  by  the  encroachments  of 
tyranny  and  the  imposition  of  iniquitous  liaws.  What  was 
originally  devotion  to  the  country,  becomes  now  slavery 
to  the  ruler ;  and  duty  has  changed  from  submission  to  re- 
sistance. Thus  we,  for  a  time,  have  been  content  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Critics ;  and,  while  they  were 
capable  and  nonest,  we  were  wise  to  do  so :  but  now  that 
their  decisions  are  tainted  with  errour,  and  reliance  on  them 
is  deception  to  ourselves,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  cast  off 
our  allegiance,  and  compel  them  either  to  abandon  their  of- 
fice, or  renounce  their  heresy. 

The  manner  of  accomplishing  this  revolution  cannot  here 
be  enlar^d  upon,  but  its  results  may  be  stated  in  a  moment. 
Our  National  Literature  will  be  relieved  from  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  flattery,  and  the  artificial  ripening  of  false  criticism. 
Its  growth  will  be  checked  in  rapidity,  but  advanced  in 
strength ;  and  it  will  progress  slowly,  but  surely,  to  the  very 
highest  eminence  of  fame. 

"  So  the  saffe  oak,  to  Nature's  mandate  true, 
Advanced  out  slow,  and  strengthened  as  he  grew ! 
Bat  when,  at  length,  (full  many  a  season  o'er,) 
His  head  the  blossoms  of  high  promise  bore ; 
When  steadfast  were  his  roots,  and  sound  his  heart, 
He  bade  oblivion  and  decay  depart ; 
Flung  his  broad  arms  o'er  those  who  watch'd  his  rise,     " 
His  lofty  top  waved  proudly  in  the  skies; 
And,  storm  and  time  defying,  still  remains 
The  never-dying  glory  of  the  plains !" 
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Art.  ni.    Franklin,  and  his   (svfposeb)  Parable  on 

Persecution. 

To  the  EdiUfrqfthe  Ut.  and  Theal.  Rmietp, 

Bangor,  Feb.  1836. 

Dear  Sir — ^Dr.  Franklin,  were  he  living,  would  readily 
submit  a  question  affecting  his  literary  reputation,  to  Amen- 
can  readers.  He  would  cling,  as  1  believe,  to  his  Euro- 
pean fame.  He  loved  Passy  and  Paris,  half  as  much,  at 
least,  as  Philadelphia :  but  he  would  be  proud  to  consider  a 
reference  to  an  American  court  of  Criticism,  like  the  Roman 
appeal  to  CaBsar*s  judgment-seat : — It  would  be  a  last  and 
best  protection,  perhaps,  from  injustice  elsewhere. 

A  question  of  this  bind,  was  fairly  brought  before  me,  in 
England,  some  five  or  six  years  ago  ;  and  a  late  editor  of 
the  "  Life  and  Writings"  of  Franklin,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  2  vols.  8vo.,  renews  the  public  attention  to  it,  quo- 
ting an  opinion  of  mine.  It  relates  to  the  real  authorship 
of  the  Parable  on  Persecution,  here  introduced,  as  "  very 
much  celebrated,  and  justly,  from  the  form  and  delicacy  of 
its  application ;"  and  seems  to  involve  either  a  strange  and 
long-continued  lapse  of  memory,  or  (considering  his  general 
character)  a  yet  stranger  defect  of  integrity  in  Dr.  Franklin. 
I  am  not  conscious  oi  a  bias  to  either  conclusion.  But  I 
think  I  shall  put  to  rest  all  claim  to  the  authorship  of  this 
piece  on  the  part  of  the  American  sage  ;  and  I  shall  prove 
that  he  claimed  it  as  his  own.     This  is  all  I  undertake. 

It  is  beyond  dispute,  that,  in  every  considerable  edition 
of  his  works,  (since  1779,  at  least,)  this  Parable  has  been 
printed  and  reprinted  as  Franklin's.     In  numerous  other 

Eublications,  moral  and  religious,  it  is  attributed  to  him.  Per- 
aps  Lord  Kaimes,  quoting  it  as  ''  communicated  to  him  by 
Dr.  Franklin,"  (I  think  in  his  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,) 
first  introduced  it  to  general  notice  in  the  higher  circles  of 
English  literature.  But  a  piece  ascribed  to  Franklin,  that 
has  become  more  generally  popular,  cannot  be  mentioned. 

Having  occasion  to  compare  some  of  the  first  editions  of 
Bishop  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  my  surprise,  there- 
fore, was  great  in  finding  the  whole,  substantially,  to  have  been 
published  in  1674,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  chapters  "  en- 
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forcing  the  excellence  of  the  principle  of  toleration.''  Every 
part  of  the  Parable  in  Lord  Kaimes'  version,  (**  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Dr.  Franklm,")  is  there.  Permit  roe,  after 
the  Philadelphia  edition,  to  print  the  two  in  columns. 

Bishop  Taylor.  Br,  FroMkUn, 

(Liberty  of  Prophesyingr,  1674.)  (In  Lord  Kaimes'  reniioii.) 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  And  it  came  to  pass  dler  these 

door,  according  to  his  custom,  wait-    things,  that  Abraham  sat  in  the  door 

ing  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied    of  his  tent,  about  the  going  down  of 

an  old  man,  stooping  and  leaning  on    the  sun,  and  behold  a  man,  bent  witk 

his  sUff,  weary  with  age  and  travel,    age,  coming  from  the  way  of  the 

coming  towards  him,  who  was  an    wilderness,   leaning    on    his   staff. 

hundred  years  of  age :    he  received    And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him, 

him  kindly,  and  washed  his  feet,    and  said  unto  him,  turn  in,  I  pray 

provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit    thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  Urry 

down  ;  but  observing  the  old  man    all  night ;  and  Uiou  shalt  rise  early 

ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a    in  the  morning,  and  go  on  thy  way. 

blessing  to  his  meat,  he  asked  him    And  the  roan  said,  nay,  for  I  will 

why  he  did  not  worship  the  God  of    abide  under  this  tree ;  but  Abraham 

heaven  ?  The  old  man  told  him,  that    pressed  him  greatly,  so  he  turned, 

he  worshipped  the  fire  only,  ly^d  ac-    and  they  went  ii^o  the  tent :   and 

knowledsed  no  other  god.  At  which    Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread, 

answer  Abraham  grew  so  jealously    and  they  did  eat.    And  when  Abm- 

angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man    ham  saw  that  the  man  blessed  not 

outof  histent,andezDosed  him  to    God,  he  said  unto  him,  wherefore 

all  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an  un-    dost  thou  not  worship  the  most  high 

guarded  condition.    When  the  old    God, creator  of  heaven  and  earth? 

man  was  gone.  God  called  to  Abra-    And  the  man  answered  and  said,  I 

ham  and  asked  where  the  stran|rer    do  not  worship  thy  God,  neither  do 

was  f     He    replied,    I    thrust  him    I  call  upon  his  name ;  for  I  have 

aw^,  because  he  would  not  wor-    made  to  myself  a  god,  which  abid- 

ship  thee.    God  answered  him,  I    eth  always  in  my  house,  and  pro vi- 

have   suffered    him  three  hundred    deth  me  with  aH  things.    AndAbra- 

years,  although  he  dishonoured  me,    ham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the 

and  conldst  not  thou  endure  him    man,  and  he  arose,  and  feU  upon  him, 

one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no    and  drove  him  forth  with  blows  into 

trouble  ?    Upon  this,  saith  the  Scrip-    the  wilderness.    And  God  called  op- 

tures,  Abraham  fetched  him  back    on  Abraham,  say ing,  Abraham  wbew 

again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  en-    it  the  stranger?  And  Abraham,  an. 

terUinmcnt    and  even  instruction,    swered,  and  said,  Lord,  he  would  not 

Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thy    worship  thee,  neither  would  he  call 

*5*ri^  r         ^"^^^^^^  ^y  tbe  God    upon  thy  name ;  therefore,  I  have  dri- 

of  Abraham.  yen  him   out  from  before  my  faee 

into  the  wilderness.  And  Goa  said, 
I  have  borne  with  him  these  three 
hundred  and  ninety  and  eight  years, 
and  nourished  him,  and  clothed  him, 
uotwithstonding  his  rebellion  against 
me ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  who  art 
thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him  one 
night  f 

Here,  then,  if  parable  be  merely  allegory,  is  not  only  a  simi- 
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lar,  but  the  same  allegory,  the  same  parties  and  incidents  al- 
legorized ;  and  the  same  moral  evidently  in  view.  The  iden- 
tity of  conception  and  of  object,  speaks  to  the  eye.  Were  the 
claim  of  authorship,  therefore,  between  Dr.  Franklin  and  the 
eloquent  Enghsh  Bishop, — the  Milton  of  our  prose  writers ; 
the  advocate  and  apostle  (so  to  speak)  of  Toleration,  in  very 
different  times  to  those  of  Franklin — it  would  admit,  vrith 
competent  judges,  of  no  dispute.  But  the  Bishop  expressly 
disclaims  the  authorship ;  and  professes  to  conclude  with  a 
story  which  he  finds  •*  m  the  Jews'  books.** 

There  I  certainly  could  not  find  it,  nor  some  men  much 
deeper  versed  in  Jewish  lore,  to  whom  I  roferred,  thinking, 
at  first,  that  Dr.  Franklin  might  have  fallen  upon  it  in  some 
of  the  Rabbinical  authors,  and  transmitted  it  to  Lord  Kaimes, 
without  any  assignment  of  authorship.  It  now  appears 
there  is  a  version  of  the  Parable,  "more  oriental  and  circum- 
locutory," in  the  Bostaan  of  the  Persian  poet  Sadi,  of  the 
thirteenth  century.* 

This  confirms  its  oriental  origin ;  but  only  assists,  I  sub- 
mit, in  defeating  all  claim  of  Dr.  Inranklin,  to  the  authorship  ; 
and  I  shall  now  show  that  he  made  this  claim  repeatedly  and 
deliberately. 

I.  Its  transmission  to  Lord  Kaimes,  is  thus  to  be  traced. 
Franklin  visited  his  Lordship  in  Scotland,  some  time  in  the 
year  1759.  From  London,  m  January,  1760,  he  vmtes  to  his 
new  friend :  "  My  Dear  Lord,  You  have  been  pleased  to 
desire  to  have  all  my  publications.  I  had  daily  expectations 
of  procuring  some  of  them  firom  a  firiend  to  whom  I  formerly 
sent  them  when  I  was  in  America,**  &c.  And  May  3,  1760, 
"  I  will  shortly  send  you  a  copy  of  the  chapter  you  are  pleas- 
ed to  mention  in  so  obliging  a  manner.**  By  "  the  chapter,** 
I  here  understand  this  Parable.  It  purports  to  be  a  kind  of 
additional  chapter  to  the  book  of  Genesis ;  has  often  been  so 
called,  and  is  thus  mentioned,  we  shall  see,  by  Franklin  him- 
self, (i.  e.  as  "  the  chapter,")  to  another  friend.  Lord  Kaimes 
first  published  his  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,**  in  1773. 

II.  Its  transmission  to  this  other  friend,  Mr.  B.  Yaughan, 
in  1779,  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  Editor  of  the  "  Life 
and  Writings  of  Franklin,**  just  published  at  Philadelphia, 
says,  "  While  the  Author  was  Minister  of  the  United  States, 
at  Paris,  this  year,  another  edition  (of  Franklin's  Works) 

*  PosUiminous  Preface,  p.  22,  Franklin'i  Life  and  WriUngi.  2  vols.  Philv 
delphia,  1835.  ?  *-      »  .    "»      . 
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was  prepared  with  very  great  care^  and  honourable  zeal,  by 
Mr.  benjamin  Yaughan,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament."  Franklin  writes  to  this  gentleman  from  Passy, 
Nov.  9,  [see  this  edition  of  his  Life  and  Writmgs,]  "  I 
thank  you  much  for  the  great  care  and  pains  you  have  taken 
in  regulating  and  correcting  the  edition  of  those  papers. 
Your  friendship  for  me  appears  in  almost  every  page,  and  if 
the  preservation  of  anv  ofthem  should  prove  of  use  to  the  pub- 
lic, It  is  to  you  that  the  public  will  owe  the  obligation.  In 
looking  them  over,  I  have  noted  some  faults  of  impression, 
that  hurt  the  sense,  and  some  other  little  matters,  which  you 
will  find  all  in  a  she^t,  under  the  title  of*  Errata.'  Enclosed 
I  send  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the  chapter.**  To  this  sen- 
tence a  note  is  attached,  explaining  the  chapter  to  be  ''  A 
parable  against  persecution*^  The  whole  letter  is  occupied 
with  Dr.  Franklin's  claims  to  various  pamphlets  and  essays. 
And  this  Editor  himself,  gives  us  in  his  Pretace,  "  a  much  im- 
proved version  (of  the  parable)  from  the  edition  corrected  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Yaughan;^*  i.  e.  for  publi- 
cation as  his  (Franklin's)  own  production,  in  this,  the  care- 
ftJly  prepared  edition  of  his  works,  in  1779. 

Yet  this  American  Editor  quotes,  with  apparent  censure, 
my  expression  of  surprise  that  the  later  Editors  of  Dr. 

*  I  subjoin  (bis^  to  bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  reader,  and  t>ecau8e  it 
is  held  to  oe  so  "  much  improved." 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  that  Abraham  sat  in  the  door  of 
his  tent  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

2.  And  t>ehold  a  man,  bowed  with  age,  came  from  the  way  of  the  wilderness, 
leaning  on  a  staff. 

3.  And  Abraham  ran  and  met  him,  and  said.  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash 
thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  thou  shalt  arise  early  m  the  morning,  and  go 
on  thy  way. 

4.  But  the  man  said,  Nov.  but  I  will  abide  under  this  tree. 

5.  And  Abraham  pressed  nim  greatly ;  so  he  turned,  and  they  went  into  the 
tent,  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  aid  eat. 

6w  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed  not  God,  he  said  unto 
him,  Wherefore  dost  thou  not  worship  the  most  High  God,  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  7 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  I  do  not  worship  the  God  thou  speakest 
of,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name,  for  I  have  made  to  myself  a  Goa  which 
abideth  always  in  mj  nouse,  and  provideth  me  with  all  thines. 

S.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man,  and  be  arose,  and  drove 
him  forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  upon  Abraham,  saying,  Abraham,  where  is 
the  stranger? 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  Lord,  he  would  not  worship  thee, 
neither  would  be  call  upon  thy  name:  therefore  I  nave  driven  him  out  before  my 
face  into  the  wilderness. 

11  And  God  said,  I  have  borne  with  him  three  hundred  and  ninety  and 
eight  years,  and  clothed  liim,  notwithstanding  4iis  rebellion  against  me,  and 
couldst  not  thou,  that  art  thyself  a  einiier,  bear  with  him  one  night  7 
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Franklin's  Works  have  noticed  none  of  these  facts;  and 
would  place  the  matter,  as  he  states,  ^  on  its  proper  founda- 
tion," by  assuring  us  that  Franklin  **  never  published  any 
edition  of  his  own  productions,"— derived  **  no  emolument 
whatever  from  them,"  ifec.  No :  but  the  gentleman's  own 
work  records  the  willingness  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  supply  au- 
thentic copies  of  his  various  Works,  to  his  Jriends  far  publi- 
cation, (and  this  among  them,)  as  well  as  of  his  earnest,  and 
very  natural  anxiety,  that  they  should  come  correctly  before 
the  public.  Lord  Kaimes  does  not  ^  simply  state,  as  our 
Editor  reports,  "  The  following  parable  against  persecution 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Franklm."  He  first  re- 
quests of  Franklin  all  his  publications,  and  then,  as  I  sub- 
mit, receives  this  as  one  of  them.  Nineteen  years  after, 
another  friend  is  editing  Dr.  Franklin's  Works  with  great 
care  and  zeal ;  transmittmg  proof-sheets  to  him,  and  commu- 
nicatii^  very  fully  with  the  Author  about  them ;  and  to  that 
friend  he  sends  a  corrected  copy  of  this  Parable  as  his  own, 
and  for  insertion  in  this  very  edition  of  his  works.  The 
division  into  verses,  the  addition  of  a  new  incident,  and  any 
alleged  improvements  of  the  language,  do  not,  together  or  sep- 
arately, I  mrther  submit,  amende  or  really  alter  the  case.  They 
were  means,  at  the  time,  of  refreshing  Dr.  Franklin's  memory, 
as  to  the  source  from  whence  he  borrowed  every  thing  charac- 
teristic of  the  piece ;  and  may  be  held  to  entitle  him  to  the 
merit  of  improving  the  original  production  of  another  Author. 
But  it  will  not  avail  for  us  to  be  told^  in  the  face  of  such 
evidence, "  that  Dr.  Franklin"  did  not**  premeditatedly  publish 
this  Parable  as  an  original  composition  of  his  own  ;  that 
the  allegation  is  **  a  mere  assumption,"  &c.  If  really  cogni- 
zant, at  that  time,  of  the  fact,  (I  allude  particularly  to  the  last 
ti-ansmitting  of  it,  in  1779,  to  Mr.  Vaughan,*)  it  was  Dr.  Frank- 

12.  And  Abraham  said,  Let  not  the  anger  of  the  Lord  wax  hot  againat  hia 
servant    Lo  I  1  have  sinned:  forgive  me,  I  pray  thee. 

13.  And  Abraham  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the  wilderness,  and  sought  dSi- 
gently  for  the  man,  and  found  him,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  tent ;  and 
when  he  had  entreated  him  kindly,  he  .sent  him  away  on  the  morrow  with 
gifts. 

14.  And  Gtod  spake  unto  Abraham,  saying,  For  this  thy  sin  shall  thy  seed  ^ 
affiicted  four  hunclred  years  in  a  strange  land, 

15.  But  for  thy  repentance  will  I  deliver  them;  and  they  shall  eome  forth 
with  power  and  gladness  of  heart,  and  with  much  8abstanc& 


is  not  candid. 
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lin's  duty  to  have  stated  that  it  was  another^ s  original  produc- 
tion. At  any  rate  here  is  proof  abundant  that  it  was  not  his, 
and  yet  was  claimed  as  his  ;  and  that  all  the  "  obliging''  things 
said  of  it,  were  regularly,  if  not  duly,  received  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin as  if  it  were  his.  This  Philadelphia  editor  of  his  Life  makes 
high  pretensions,  on  the  Doctor's  behalf,  to  "  a  morality  incident 
to  human  nature,"  and  ^  independent  of  all  that  is  held  to  be 
supernatural  and  miraculous.  I  will,  therefore,  repeat,  that 
unless  an  infirmity  ^  incident  to  the  nature  of  man,  be  pleaded — 
an  absolute,  and  somewhat  extraordinary  lapse  of  memory — 
it  may  appear,  perhaps,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  matter, 
that  some  descent  from  this  assumed  independence,  on  what 
is  held  to  be  supernatural,  some  little  assistance  from  these 
neglected  sources  of  sound  morality,  might  have  been  of 
advantage  to  Dr.  FrankUn  in  this  case. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Tour's  faithfully. 

The  Editox  op  a  receitt  Epitomx  of  Feankun's  Memoirs. 

P.  S.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  have  never  seen  the 
"  criminating"  publication  against  Dr.  Franklin,  in  which  this 
editor  states  the  matter  to  have  been  brought  forward  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  My  whole  acquaintance  with  it  arose 
as  I  have  stated. 


Art.  IV.   On  Religious  Ultraism. 

By  D.  R.  GooDwnv,  Prof,  of  Modem  Languages,  Bowdoin  College^  Me. 
RtUgioui  VUraiim,    A  Sermon,  by  Wm,  B.  Sprague,  Z>.  D.    Albany,  1635. 

Dr.  Spraove  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  the  lovers  of 
truth  and  human  happiness,  for  the  discourse  whose  title  we 
have  set  at  the  head  of  this  article.  He  has  made  an  able 
and  convincing  exposition  of  the  sources,  elements,  manifes- 
tations, tendencies,  and  remedy  of  one  of  the  most  alarming 
evils  which  now  threatens  the  prosperity  of  the  church  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  Gospel — ^religious  Ultraism.  The  spirit 
of  kindness  and  candour  with  which  he  has  managed  so  ex- 
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citing  a  subiect,  retaining  what  is  good  and  rejecting  what 
IB  evil,  avoiding  irritating  personalities,  but  condemning  with 
plainness  what  is  worthy  of  condemnation,  is  deserving  of 
unqualified  praise.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  re- 
quired no  ordinary  share  of  Christian  boldness  and  self-sacri- 
nce,  to  declare  his  opinions  on  this  subject  so  distinctly,  at  a 
time  when  such  a  declaration  would  expose  him  to  the  re- 
bukes, the  obloquy,  the  distrustful  surmises  and  insinuations, 
not  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  but  of  many  among  its  pro- 
fessed, and,  doubtless,  its  sincere  and  ardent,  but  mistaken 
friends. 

We  know  of  no  subject  connected  with  the  pious  charac- 
ter and  religious  efforts  of  the  present  day,  wnich  calls  for 
more  anxious  and  prayerful  attention,  from  every  enlight- 
ened Christian,  than  this  subject  of  Ultraism.  For  it  cannot 
be  concealed  or  denied,  that  among  those  most  actively  and 
zealously  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Christian  benevolence  and 
moral  reformation,  there  has  been,  for  many  years,  an  in- 
creasing and  a  fearful  disposition  to  push  general  rules  and 
abstract  principles  beyond  their  legitimate  application,  re- 
gardless of  circumstances,  and  reckless  of  consequences. 
We  say,  sl  fearful  disposition,  for  its  results  are  indeed  to  be 
dreaded ;  and  every  Christian^  who  sees  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  ought  courageously  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  so 
prevalent  and  dangerous  a  propensity.  Each  one  should 
speak  for  himself.  There  is  no  danger  from  repetition.  Here, 
as  much  as  any  where,  there  is  need  of  **  line  upon  line,  line 
upon  line  ;  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept'* 

We  trust  we  are  as  far  as  any  from  being  hostile  to 
the  holy  causes  of  revivals,  missions,  and  temperance :  but 
even  these  causes,  good  and  holy  as  they  are,  may  be 
maintained,  and  they  are  maintained  by  some,  on  princivks^ 
and  endeavours  are  made  to  support  them,  by  means^  which 
make  us  tremble  for  their  success.  If  ever  men  are  to  be 
converted,  the  world  evangelized,  and  intemperance  and 
other  moral  evils  eradicated,  (and  dark  as  the  prospect  seems, 
we  believe  these  objects  will  be  ultimately  accomplished,)  it 
must  be  by  efforts  partaking  much  more  of  a  spirit  of  pru- 
dence, ana  discretion,  and  himible  dependence  on  the  grace 
and  power  of  Grod,  than  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Ul- 
traism. 

When  we  see  extraordinary  efforts  to  get  up  revivals, 
made  in  such  a  way,  and  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  men, 
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under  pain  of  being  adjudged  destitute  of  all  claim  and  all 
desire  to  be  Christians,  are  required,  at  first,  for  days,  then 
for  weeks,  then  for  months  in  succession,  to  attend  on  pro- 
tracted meetings,  to  the  neglect  of  their  private  duties  and 
worldly  concerns,  of  provision  for  their  households,  and  the 
education  of  their  children — ^we  tremble  for  the  cause  of  re- 
vivals. For,  though  too  much,  or  too  immediate  attention 
cannot,  in  the  proper  way,  be  given  to  our  spiritual  concerns; 
though  we  are  to  "  seek  first  me  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the 
righteousness  thereof,"  yet  we  believe  that  God  has  so  or- 
dered things,  in  the  economy  of  his  providence  and  ^race, 
that  the  right  sort  of  attention  to  our  spiritual  concerns  mter- 
feres  not  at  all  with  due  attention  to  the  common,  secular 
affidrs  of  life ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  inconsistent  with  neglect 
of  those  afiairs.  We  hold  no  requirement  to  be  a  religious 
duty,  which  demands  the  omission  of  any  other  duty,  how- 
ever unimportant  or  insi^ificant  the  latter  may  ai)pear  in 
itself,  when  compared  with  the  former.  The  beautiful  per- 
fection of  true  religion  is,  that  it  sanctifies  aU  our  duties,  little 
as  well  as  great ;  and  teaches  us  to  do  all  things,  even  the 
most  common  and  trivial,  to  the  glory  of  God.  How  unut- 
terably gracious  and  condescending  is  this,  that,  even  in  our 
eating  and  drinking,  God  consents  to  be  glorified ! 

But  some  will  say,  **  this  doctrine  leaves  people  too  much 
to  themselves.  If  you  do  not  make  people  pray  in  pubhc, 
and  attend  firequent  prayer-meetings,  they  will  not,  in  many 
cases,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pray  at  all.  If  you  do  not  make 
them  abandon  their  worldly  concerns,  and  attend  protracted 
meetings,  they  will  not  attend  to  religion  at  all,  or  glorify 
Grod  in  any  of  their  occupations  f  and  the  questions  are  tri- 
umphsmtly  asked,  "  Do  tnose  pray  more  who  stay  at  home 
from  prayer-meetings,  than  tnose  who  attend  them?  Are 
those,  as  a  general  thing,  more  truly  pious,  more  attentive 
to.  the  concerns  of  religion,  Who  refrain  from  protracted 
meetings,  than  those  who  go  to  them  ?  Are  there  more  re- 
vivals, more  instances  of  true  conversion,  where  such  meet- 
ings are  not  held,  than  where  they  are  ?^  Suppose  all  these 
3uestions  to  be  answered  in  the  negative,  (thou^,  we  think, 
ley  could  not  with  truth  be  so  answered,)  stiU  the  danger 
from  Ultraism  in  these  things  would  remain.  Those  engaged 
in  makin£[*these  extraordinaiy  efiforts  might  be  all  pious  men, 
and  yet  they  might  be  indiscreeily  and  unwisely  employed. 
More  men  may  actually  be  converted,  in  connexion  with 
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these  efibrtSy'than  at  other  times,  or  by  other  means ;  but  it 
might  be,  because  the  energies  of  Christians  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  expended  in  this  way ;  and  because,  while  an  undue  de- 
pendence is  placed  on  these  efforts,  other  and  more  quiet 
means,  which,  if  duly  and  constantly  employed,  would,  on 
the  whole,  be  much  more  successful,  are  neglected ;  and 
thus  the  cause  of  religion,  in  the  end,  suffers  detriment*  Be« 
sides,  it  may  be  feared,  that,  as  the  iinal  result,  all  the  reli- 
gion that  wul  be  left  in  the  world  will  be  a  mere  outside 
excitement  and  action.  A  part  will  have  no  religion  at 
all,  and  will  profess  to  have  none;  while  those  who  pro- 
fess to  have  it,  will  have  it  only  to  show^  if  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  ostentation,  yet  as  a  necessary  proof  of  their  piety. 
Too  much  stress  will  be  laid  upon  oustle  and  activity. 
The  supposed  evidences  of  piety  vinill  be  mistaken  for 
its  essence.  And  as  to  leaving  men  too  much  to  them- 
selves, we  ask,  in  return,  if  they  must  he  forced  to  be  reli- 
gious ?  if  the  best  way  to  make  a  man  pray  in  private,  is  to 
compel  him,  imder  penalty  of  the  loss  of  his  Christian  cha- 
racter, to  utter  a  prayer  in  public  ?  Men  must  be  left  to 
themselves.  Their  hearts  cannot  be  forced.  They  are  moral 

^nts.  They  cannot  be  driven  about  by  mechanical  means. 
'e  may  instruct  them,  by  precept  and  example ;  we  may 
preach  to  them  the  Gk>spel ;  we  may  explain  to  them  their 
obligations,  the  claims  of  religion  upon  their  hearts ;  its  secret, 
constant  duties ;  we  may  press  these  upon  them  ;  we  may 
pray  with  them  and  for  them  ;  but,  after  all,  we  cannot  birid 
them  to  the  performance  of  their  duty ;  we  cannot  contrive 
any  mode  of  immediate  persuasion,  any  engine  of  present 
excitement,  or  continued  action,  that  will  compel  them  to 
love  God,  or  insure  their  real  piety.  They  must  be  left  to 
their  reason  and  conscience,  and  &e  influences  and  aids  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  a  possibility  that  men  should 
become  self-interested,  have  too  much  of  the  pride  of  success 
in  their  efforts  to  do  good.  Christians  should  be  constantly 
and  quietly  endeavouring  to  benefit  the  souls  of  men,  by 
those  means  which  the  wisdom  of  God  has  appointed,  and  in 
humble  reliance  on  His  indispensable  agency. 

We  do  not  condemn  prayer-meetings,  ordmary  or  extraor- 
dinary, when  prudently,  and  discreetly  managed*  We  should 
weep  at  being  deprived  of  these  precious  seasons  of  social  and 
Chnstian  communion ;  and  we  nope  nevej:  to  1q99  a  grate- 
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Hd  sense  of  the  benefits  we  have  received  from  them.  But 
we  believe  they  may  be  held  too  often^  and  too  much  may 
be  made  of  them.  They  may  be  maintained  too  little  by 
the  spontaneous  and  natural  action  of  Christian  feeling  and 
brotherly  love ;  and  too  much  by  force  of  drilling,  and  from 
a  sort  of  esprit  du  corps.  They  may  interfere  with  other 
and  paramount  duties.  We  have  known,  in  a  time  of  spe- 
cial eflForts  to  promote  a  revival  of  religion,  members  of  the 
church  who  have  substituted  the  morning  prayer-meeting 
for  their  family  devotions. 

We  do  not  condemn  protracted  meetings,  when  temper- 
ately conducted,  continued  for  a  moderate  length  of  time, 
and  held  in  due  subordination  to  higher  means  of  grace.  But 
we  believe — ^we  have  been  taught  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation to  believe — ^that  they  may  be  continued  too  long,  may 
be  attended  by  injudicious  and  extravagant,  and  even  impi- 
ous efforts,  and  may  be  too  much  depended  upon,  to  tne 
exclusion  of  a  Higher  Agency,  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  to  a  comparative  disregard 
and  contempt  of  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  word,  wnich 
are  appointed  by  expUcit  Divine  authority. 

We  do  not  conaemn  religious  excitement  and  religious 
action.  If  there  is  any  subject  which  is  naturally  and  legiti- 
mately fitted  to  excite  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  that  sub- 
ct  is  religion :  and  if  there  is  any  cause  which  is  worthy  of 
is  devoted  and  strenuous  efforts,  it  is  the  cause  of  religion. 
But  excitement  and  action  do  not  constitute  true  religion. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  of  true  religion,  but  there  may  be 
too  much  of  excitement,  and  a  disproportionate  degree  of 
outward  action.  There  cannot  be  Ultraism  in  the  rightly 
balanced  religion  of  the  heart ;  but  there  may  be  Ultraism  in 
almost  all  its  outward  manifestations. 

We  do  not  say  that  our  religion  should  be  kept  entirely 
to  ourselves ;  but  that  it  should  be  exhibited  steadily  and 
consistently,  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and  self-denial,  as  well  as 
of  energy  and  zeal,  in  daily,  detailed  acts  of  benevolence,  as 
well  as  m  systematic  plans  and  mighty  enterprises.  We  do 
not  say,  that  we  should  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel ;  but 
that  we  should  let  it  shine  with  a  constant,  and  constantly 
increasing  brightness,  and  not  be  content  that  it  should  send 
up  merely  a  pitiful,  and  flickering  ray  at  stated  periods,  and 
on  extraordinary  occasions.    We  have  no  more  sympathy 
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with  quietism^  than  vrith  Ultraism.  In  both  extremes  there  is 
danger.   The  middle  course  is  the  safe  one. 

There  may  be  Ultraism  even  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
Christian  missions  ;  though  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  exhibited 
in  personal  efforts  to  promote  that  cause,  as  in  requisition 
upon  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  others.  We  approach  this 
subject  with  trembling  and  reluctance ;  for  we  believe  there 
is  much  more  danger  of  indifference,  than  of  too  much,  or  of 
misguided  zeal.  But  if  we  see  any  danger  of  the  latter,  we 
must  lift  our  warning  voice.  As  we  love  the  cause  of  mis* 
sions  and  the  cause  of  Christ,  we  must  make  our  endeavours^ 
though  ever  so  weak,  to  defend  it  from  every  danger,  how- 
ever distant  or  small.  Internal  evils,  though  slight,  are  more 
dangerous  than  external  evils,  however  formidable.  A  leth- 
argic sluggishness  is  an  extreme  to  be  deplored ;  but  a  fever- 
ish excitement  is  one  more  dangerous,  and  more  to  be  dread- 
ed ;  for  the  only  probable  remedy  for  it  is  a  return  to  the 
other  extreme.  And  thus  the  same  work  will  remain  to  be 
done  over  again.  It  is  important  that,  in  our  efforts  to  do 
good,  we  should  humbly,  and  in  dependence  on  Divine  sup- 
port and  assistance,  take^'i£^^  the  right  course^  and  go  just  as 
nur  as  we  ought,  and  no  further.  It  is  a  dangerous  method 
to  correct  one  extreme  by  hastening  to  the  omer. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  Ultraism  to  be  feared 
in  missionary  efibrts  ?  We  will  refer  to  one  instance.  When 
men  are  urged  to  give,  in  support  of  these  efforts,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  involve  an  utter  improvidence  for  the  future 
veants  of  themselves  and  their  famiUes,  and  neglect  of  their 
worldly  concerns  and  liabilities ;  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
require  among  Christians  a  community  of  goods,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  trusting  to  Providence,  or  living  by  faith,  or  loving 
their  neighbours  as  themselves,  we  tremble  for  the  perma- 
nence and  steadiness  of  missionary  efforts :  for  we  believe 
that  such  doctrines  tend  much  more  certainly  to  the  ultimate 
injury,  than  to  the  immediate  promotion  of  the  cause  they 
are  mtended  to  advance.  It  may  be,  it  doubtless  is,  true, 
that  men  are  generally  too  much  disposed  to  neglect  the 
cause  of  benevolence,  that  they  may  lay  by  a  store  for  their 
anticipated  wants ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  their  being  guilty  of  improvidence  ;  thus 
not  only  curtailing  or  destroying  tli^ir  ovm  means  of  doing 

Sood,  but  making  uiemselves  or  Uieir  families  a  charge  upon 
le  benevolence  of  others.   The  medium  is  the  right  course ; 
Vol.  III.  8 
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and  though  it  cannot  be  exactly  defined  in  words,  yet,  with 
an  enlightened  and  tender  conscience,  and  true  Christian  cha- 
rity, it  will  not  be  erred  from  much  or  dangerously. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  speak  of  another  instance  of  Ul- 
traism,  on  the  point  now  in  question,  we  should  refer  to  the 
doctrine,  which  seems  to  be  maintained  by  some,  that  all  psp 
triotism,  love  of  kindred,  and  particular  friendships,  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  all  our  affections  should  be  merged  in 
one  absorbinff  feeling  of  universal  benevolence  ;  so  that  wc 
should  love  dl  nations  and  all  men  equally  and  alike.  This 
doctrine  we  think  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  man.  Our  Saviour,  while  on  earth,  had  his  chosen 
followers,  and  among  them  a  beloved  disciple :  and  though 
there  is  among  Christians  a  lamentable  destitution  of  that 
comprehensive  benevolence  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Je^ 
sus,  yet  we  would  not  attempt  to  build  up  that  benevolence 
on  the  ruins  of  the  domestic  affections. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  of  Ultraism,  as  we  think,  in  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  cause  of  Temperance.  When  the  doc- 
trine of  total  abstinence  is  confined  to  distilled  liquors,  with  a 
few  unimportant  modifications,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  true  doc- 
trine ;  for  in  that  case,  we  believe  there  are  sufficient — ^fully 
sufiicient  reasons  for  its  adoption ;  but  when  the  doctrine  is  ex- 
tended indefinitely,  and  we  are  told  that  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent temperance  men,  we  must  abstain  totally  from  all 
drinks  except  water,  and  from  every  article  of  luxury  or 
diet,  which  may  be  abused  or  used  immoderately,  we  recoil 
from  the  principle,  and  begin  to  look  for  some  other  ground 
of  our  own  abstinence,  than  the  possibility  of  others'  intem- 
perance. If  we  are  to  abstain  from  every  thing  which  any 
body  may  abuse,  we  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink  any  thing  at 
all  while  the  world  standeth.  But  if  the  good  that  actually 
results,  or  probably,  with  proper  eff'orts  to  promote  temper- 
ance, may  result  from  the  use  ofany  article  of  diet,  is  not 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  evil  that  will  probably  result, 
notwithstanding  those  efforts,  from  its  abnse ;  then  we  are 
willing  to  deny  ourselves,  and  abstain  entirely. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  almost  all  general  or  ab- 
stract principles,  05  applied  to  our  outward  conduct^  need  modi- 
fications unaer  certain  circumstances ;  and  so  do  the  princi- 
ples of  temperance  among  the  rest  By  carrying  out  the 
unmodified  principle,  that  it  is  in  all  cases  an  immorality  to 
make,  vend,  or  use  any  article. of  drink,  that  contains  free  al- 
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coholy  or  possesses  any  intoxicating  quality,  men  have,  by 
legitimate  reasoning,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
wrong  to  use  wine  at  a  wedding,  even  "  good  wine,**  that 
was  made  in  Cana  of  Galilee  ;  (for  we  are  told,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  every  man  declares  old  wine  to  be  **  better^  than 
new,  and  therefore,  that  "  good  wine"  was  probably  old 
wine  in  its  qualities,  and  consequently  contained  free  alco- 
hol ;)  that  it  was  wrong  for  Timothy  to  take  a  little  wine  for 
his  stomach's  sake,  and  wrong  for  any  body  to  make  it  for  him, 
or  sell  it  to  him  ;  it  was  wrong  to  use  wine  at  our  Lord's 
last  supper ;  at  least,  it  iias  become  wron^.  an  immoralitjr, 
to  use  it  now,  and  therefore  the  communion  of  the  wine, 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  New  Testament  in  Christ's  blood, 
is  to  be  forthwith  abolished.  The  assertion,  which  is  some- 
times made,  that  the  wine  which  was  used  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  was  musU  the  spirit  of  which  had  not  been  libera- 
ted by  fermentation,  we  consider,  as  we  have  already  hint- 
ed, a  mere  shift.  No  such  assertion  is  made  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  though  excess  of  wine,  drunkenness  from 
wine,  (which,  by  the  way,  could  scarcely  have  existed,  un- 
less there  bad  been  somediing  intoxicating  in  the  beverage,) 
are  often  spoken  of  and  reprobated,  total  abstinence  is 
not  once  mentioned  or  inculcated  as  a  Christian  duty.  But 
whenever  men  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  abstain  from  any 
thing,  abstinence  from  which  is  consistent  with  their  health 
and  the  commands  of  Grod,  we  have  no  objection  to  their  ab- 
staining, even  though  we  consider  a  temperate  use  of  the  arti- 
cle in  question  to  be  innocent  and  right ;  and  if  we  ever  feel 
such  abstinence  to  be  our  duty,  we  hope  we  shall  be  ready 
and  willing  to  follow  their  example,  let  when  we  see  such 
over-scrupulous  people,  not  content  with  ^e  silent  influence 
of  their  example,  but  endeavouring  to  identify  the  cause  of 
temperance  with  their  own  extravagant  doctrines ;  when 
we  see  a  spirit  of  Ultraism  insinuating  itself  into  the 
service  of  such  an  enterprise,  we  are  unfeimedly  sorry, 
not  only  for  the  evil  that  will  probably  result,  but  chiefly 
for  the  good  that  is  lost  by  misapplication  of  well-intended 
efforts  and  Christian  zeal.  And  even  if  this  spirit,  cheeked 
as  it  is  by  so  many  counteracting  influences,  shoidd,  in  the 
temperance  reformation,  lead  directly  to  no  evil  conse- 
auences,  but  do  good,  and  only  good,  we  shall  not  cease  to 
deprecate  it ;  for  men  will  reason  by  analogy,  from  this  to 
other  cases  of  Moral  Reform.    If  Ultraism  succeeds  here. 
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Ultraism  will  be  tried  elsewhere :  and  we  honestly  fear  that, 
after  all  the  incalculable  good  directly  effected  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  benevolent  in  mis  cause,  still  greater  evil  will  ul- 
timately result  from  an  analogous  application  of  unmodified 
general  principles  in  other  cases.  The  temperance  reform 
has  presented  at  least  one  instance,  in  which  an  extreme 
was  the  right  course.  Intemperance  was  the  evil  to  be  re- 
moved,  temperance  was  the  medium,  total  abstinence  the 
other  extreme ;  and,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  total  abstinence  from  certain  abused  articles,  the  use  of 
which  cotddj  withatU  detriment^  be  dispensed  with^  became  tl^ 
right  and  the  only  remedy.  Thus  the  spirit  of  Radicalism 
has  been  safely  gratified  in  one  case ;  and  the  danger  is,  it 
will  demand  to  be  gratified  in  other  cases,  in  which  its  grati- 
fication will  be  unsafe. 

The  zealous  advocates  of  Peace  are  in  danger  from  the 
same  spirit  When  they  carry  their  principles  of  non-resist- 
ance so  far  as  to  deprive  international  and  civil  law  of  all  ade- 
quate temporal  sanctions ;  expose  commerce,  without  defence, 
to  the  denredations  of  pirates,  and  the  aggressions  of  foreign- 
ers ;  and  strip  the  citizen  of  his  right  of  seekmg  legal  re- 
dress for  the  injuries  he  may  suffer,  and  government  of  the 
right  of  inflicting  punishment  for  crimes ;  thus  makii^  hu- 
man legislation  useless,  and  the  execution  of  laws  sinful,  and 
leaving  no  means  of  governing  mankind  but  moral  sua- 
sion; they  then  exhibit  the  genuine  spirit  of  Radicalism,  and 
advance  doctrines  inconsistent  alike  vrith  the  existence  of 
society  and  the  word  of  GU)d ;  for  all  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  bad  men  can  be  deterred  from  crime,  only  by  fear 
of  a  threatened  penalty,  and  the  Scriptures  declare  that  gov- 
ernment is  ordained  of  God,  "  for  the  punishment  of  eviido- 
ers.**  Yet  the  principle  which  denies  the  right  of  defensive 
war,  if  followed  out  and  applied  without  any  modiiScation, 
will  end  only  with  the  destruction  of  civil  government,  and 
consequently  of  human  society. 

The  moral  philosophy  of  Radicalism,  we  regard  as  es« 
sentiallv  a  system  of  mechanical  ethics.  Its  fiindamental 
principle  appears,  in  the  attempt  to  settle  all  questions  of 
duty,  oy  a  few  sweeping  generalities,  taken  in  the  light  of 
universal  and  necessary  truths.  It  would  make  morals  a 
subject  of  demonstration.  In  its  proud  zeal  to  prevent  men 
firom  sinning,  it  would  deprive  them  of  their  free-agency ;  or, 
at  least,  it  would  supersede  the  exercise  of  those  feculties 
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which  constitute  the  essence  and  the  glory  of  free*agency. 
It  would  begin  with  certain  self-evident  truths,  certain  pure 
abstractions,  and^  by  a  course  of  rigid  reasoning,  or  necessary 
inference  from  them,  would  fix  and  settle,  beforehand,  den- 
nitel^  and  undeniably,  the  whole  course  of  duty  under  all 
possible  circumstances ;  so  that  after  a  man  has  been  once 
mitiated  into  this  system  of  theoretic  perfection,  and  has 
adopted  it  for  his  standard  and  guide,  he  will  have  no  more 
need  of  his  reason  or  conscience,  but  only  of  an  unchanged 
able  wUlf  in  all  the  progress  of  his  life.  It  is  excessively 
afraid  of  leaving  any  thing  to  be  modified  by  circumstances, 
any  thing  to  be  determined  upon,  or  done  in  detail.  It  flies 
to  extremes,  because  they  are  definite  and  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  it  avoids  the  memum,  because  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
its  position  with  mathematical  exactitude,  by  any  formula  of 
words.  The  very  names  of  so  indefinite  tlungs  as  prudence 
and  common  sense,  the  very  epithets  judicious  and  moderate, 
are  a  smoke  in  its  nose,  which  it  cannot  away  with.  This 
disposition  to  bind  men  to  their  duty  by  demonstrated  ab- 
*8tract  principles ;  to  eschew  the  mndance  of  conscience  in 
particular  cases,  and  in  view  oi  modifying  circumstances, 
as  a  dangerous  laxity  in  morals  ;  seems  to  us  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic,  and  the  principle  of  Radical  ethics. 

The  spirit  of  Radicalism  manifests  itself,  not  only  in  the 
religious  efforts,  but  in  the  theories  of  education,  in  the  poli- 
ticflJ  discussions,  and  in  the  great  moral  enterprises  ol  the 
day.  It  has  imperceptibly,  and  by  its  specious  insinuations, 
become  almost  a  habit  of  the  public  mind.  We  propose,  at 
another  time,  to  examine  further,  and  in  different  aspects/ the 
deceptive  nature  and  dangerous  tendency  of  Radical  opin- 
ions. And  here,  once  for  all,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that,  in  the  statements  we  have  made,  «and  shaU 
hereafter  make,  we  are  ready  to  admit  all  proper  modifica- 
tions. It  is  only  v^th  such  modifications  implied  that  we 
make  the  statements,  or  admit  tiieir  correctness  ourselves. 
If  we  speak  of  danger  fix>m  one  quarter,  we  do  not  deny 
that  there  is  danger— equal,  greater  danger,  if  you  please-— 
from  another.  When  we  find  fault  with  Rradical  opinions, 
with  pushing  abstract  principles  beyond  their  proper  prac- 
tical limits,  with  excessive  simplifications,  and  extravagant 
OT  ignorant  zeal ;  we  are  ready  to  admit — ^we  maintam— 
that  there  is  an  opposite  extreme :  we  deprecate  it  with  all 
our  hearts,  and*  on  a  proper  occasion,  would  enter  at  lax^ 
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into  a  reprobation  of  it  We  are  no  advocates  for  loose 
opinions,  for  unsettled,  or  changeling  principles,  for  va^ue 
and  inapplicable  generalities,  for  a  temporising,  pettiio^- 
ging  code  of  morals,  and  for  inactive  speculation,  or  stupid 
and  sluggish  indifference.  Far  from  it.  We  maintain,  that 
there  is  a  medium ;  and,  though  it  cannot  be  precisely  de« 
fined  by  any  universal  proposition,  that  we  ought,  in  the  spe- 
cific relations,  and  under  the  vaiying  circumstances  of  daily 
practice,  conscientiously  to  seek  for  it,  and  studiously  to 
keep  it. 


Art.  V.    Sacred  Music. 

By  Rev.  John  A.  Albeo,   Cambridge,  Mass. 

1 .  The  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  Collection  of  Music  ;  edited  by 
Lowell  Mason. 

2.  The  Choir,  or  Union  Collection  of  Church  Music,  by  Lowell  Mason. 

3.  The  Boston  Collection  of  Anthems,  Choruses,  &c,  by  Lowell  Mason,  and 
George  J.  Webb. 

4.  The  Boston  Adademy's  Collection  of  Church  Music,  published  under  the 
diretStion  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

&  The  Ancient  Lyre,  by  Charles  Zeuner. 

The  publications  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  have 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  have  met  with  a 
rapid  and  •extensive  sale.  They  are,  in  many  respects, 
worthy  of  the  patronage  they  have  received.  In  publishing 
them,  the  accomplished  and  indefatigable  editors  have  ren- 
dered to  the  church  of  Christ  a  service,  for  which  they  merit 
our  warmest  thanks.  We  heartily  wish  them  success  in 
the  great  and  necessary  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  merits  of  me  books 
referred  to ;  we  leave  that  task  to  those  more  deeply  skilled 
in  the  science  of  which  the  editors  are  so  able  professors. 
Our  object,  at  this  time,  is  to  consider  what  place  Sacred 
Music  should  occupy  among  our  serious  pursuits,  and  the 
degree  of  attention  which  it  justly  demands  of  Christians. 
We  are  induced  to  hazard  a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
not  only  by  its  obvious  importance,  but  by  a  conviction  that  it 
has  not  been,  and  is  not  now  generally  regarded  in  its  true  light. 
Every  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  churches, 
knows  that  Sacred  Music,  although  it  has  always  constituted  a 
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part  of  our  public  and  social  worship,  has,  nevertheless,  held 
out  a  low  rank  among  us.  If  it  has  found  a  place  in  ihe  Tem- 
ple, it  has  been  practically  regarded,  rather  as  an  alien,  than 
a  daughter  of  Zion.  Its  rank  is  that  of  a  slave.  It  is  tole- 
rated, but  not  loved  and  honoured.  We  have  often  been 
compelled  to  mourn  over  its  degradation  among  the  friends, 
and  its  deep  disgrace  among  me  foes  of  Zion ;  when,  like 
Sampson,  shorn  of  its  strengm,  fettered  and  blind,  it  has  been 
brought  out  on  solemn  occasions  to  make  ^port  for  the  Phi- 
listines. Secular  Music  has  been  most  assiduously  cultiva- 
ted, and  brought  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection.  In 
the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  and  in  the  concert-room,  you  may 
hear  strains,  that  will  ^'  take  the  tranced  soul  and  lap  it  in 
elysium."  But  Church  music — ^the  very  name  has  almost  be- 
come a  proverb  and  a  by-word.  The  time  has  been — a 
better  dav,  we  trust,  is  dawning — ^when  professed  attach- 
ment to  tnis  degraded  and  neglected  science  was,  to  say  the 
least,  of  no  advantage  to  a  man's  reputation.  We  remem- 
ber more  than  one  work  of  fiction,  in  which  the  most  ridicu- 
lous and  worthless  character,  was  a  "  singing  master,"  with 
his  pitch-pipe.  Of  so  little  worth  or  digmty  has  Sacred 
Music  been  deemed,  even  by  Christians,  that  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  skill  in  it,  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  in 
the  unfortunate  singer,  a  mental  or  moral  disqualifica- 
tion for  higher  and  more  valuable  pursuits.  The  religious 
community,  with  strange  infatuation,  first  exiled  this  child 
of  God,  and  then  looked  vnth  suspicion,  and  almost  con- 
tempt, upon  those  who  loved  and  protected  her.  Many 
mimsters  of  the  Gospel,  have,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty,  earnestly  to  disclaim  all  acquaintance  with  such  an 
outcast,  and  others  confess  their  interest  in  her  welfare 
with  much  misgiving  and  many  qualifications.  The  result 
has  been,  that  Uiis  part  of  Divine  service,  which  both  minis- 
ters and  peoplo  acknowledge  to  be  indispensable,  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  committed  to  those  who  are  least  compe- 
tent to  perform  it  aright,  and  whose  best  recommendation  is, 
that  they  have  pleasant  voices,  or  can  play  well  upon  an  in- 
strument, or  are  not  ashamed  to  sit  in  "  the  gallery."  Un- 
der their  management.  Sacred  Music  has  become  worthy  of 
the  contempt,  which  it  at  first  innocently  incurred.  Denied 
its  proper  place  in  the  affections  of  the  Church,  it  sought  aid 
elsewhere ;  and,  by  its  foreign  alliance,  was  soon  fitted  for 
the  menial  station  to  which  it  was  condemned.  Agamst  such 
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unworthy  treatment,  we  enter  our  earnest  and  decided  pro- 
test We  claim  for  Music  a  high  and  honourable  place  in 
the  temple  of  God,  and  in  those  schools  of  the  prophets 
where  the  future  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  preparii^  for 
their  worL  We  demand  of  the  Church,  in  the  language  of 
the  woman  at  Tekoa,  that  ^  means  be  devised  that  our  nan- 
isl^d  be  not  expelled  from  us."  And  we  do  this  upon  the 
ground  that  this  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  our 
best  interests  as  moral  and  intellectual  beings. 

In  order  to  show  the  dignity  and  importance  of  Music, 
we  ^all  attempt  to  develop  its  relation  to  eloquence.  If 
we  can  show  that  Music  and  eloquence  are  nearly  related, 
or  rather,  that  they  are  identical,  our  object  will  be  accom- 
plished ;  for,  as  to  the  place  which  eloquence  should  occupy 
m  the  church,  or  in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  there  is  hap- 
pily but  one  opinion.  All  agree,  that  a  truly  eloquent  min- 
istry is  one  oi  the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven. 

We  should  infer,  that  eloquence  and  Music  are  intimate- 
ly related,  from  the  fact,  that  they  have  generally  flourished 
or  declined  together ;  and  that  the  causes  which  have  exalted 
or  degraded  one,  have  produced  the  same  effect  upon  the 
other.  The  nature  of  this  relation  will  be  seen  if  we  con- 
sider their  origin^  the  means  by  which  their  effects  are  pro- 
ducedj  and  their  legitimate  design.  Let  us  cast  a  rapid 
glance  at  these  three  topics. 

What  is  the  origin  of  eloquence  ?  When  and  where, 
and  by  whom,  was  it  invented  ?  How  was  it  discovered  7 
and  in  what  school  was  it  first  taught  7  It  was  not  invented 
or  discovered  bv  man.  It  was  not  taught  by  man.  Every 
one  has  within  him  its  elements,  and  the  hiding  of  its  power. 
Its  birth-place  is  the  heart.  It  is  bom  of  mose  emotions 
which  belong  to  our  moral  nature.  The  true  orator,  Uke  the 
poet,  nascitur^  nonjit;  and  eloquence  is  a  flame  which, 
though  it  may  be  cherished  and  directed,  is  kindled  by  no 
human  art.  It  is  the  work  of  Him  who  breathed  into  man 
a  living  soul,  and  gave  him  the  inspiration  of  knowledge. 

And  what  is  the  origin  of  Music?  To  solve  this  question, 
learned  men  have  framed  very  many  and  very  absurd  theo- 
ries. One  tells  us,  that  a  man  walking  upon  the  sea-shore, 
accidentally  struck  his  foot  against  the  shell  of  a  dead  tor- 
toise, and  from  the  sound  emitted  by  the  tendons,  which  had 
become  dry,  and  tuned  like  the  strinj^  of  a  harp^  he  derived 
the  idea  of'^Music.    If  this  bo  not  a  labie<-4ind  that  man  re- 
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ally  was  indebted  to  accident  for  the  discovery  of  Music,  he 
must  have  been  drier  than  the  shell  that  became  his  instruct-' 
er.  Another  tells  us,  that  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among 
the  reeds  of  the  Nile,  furnished  men  with  the  elements  out 
of  which  they  constructed  an  artificial  system  of  music« 
Another  maintains,  that  as  the  groves  were  man's  first  tem- 
ples, so  the  birds  of  heaven  were  the  first  choristers,  and  the 
original  teachers  of  this  delightful  art  It  would  be  about  as 
near  the  truth  to  reverse  these  two  last  theories,  and  say, 
that  the  wind  learned  to  sigh,  and  the  birds  to  sing,  of  man. 
We  wonder  that  those  who  have  searched,  with  so  much 
diligence,  to  discover  the  origin  of  music,  did  not  look  for  it 
within  themselves.  Why  did  they  not  listen  to  the  music 
of  their  own  siririts  ?  Why  did  they  not  hear  the  murmuring 
of  those  chords  in  their  own  bosoms,  which  are  tuned  by 
the  hand  of  Him  who  is  the  great  Source  of  Harmony  ? 

Music  is  the  offspring  of  the  heart.  Like  eloquence,  it 
has  its  elements  in  our  moral  nature ;  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
them  elsewhere.  If  man  had  no  music  in  his  own  soul,  he 
could  never  have  been  taught  it  by  art.  Nature  might  have 
poured  around  him  her  voice  of  gladness,  but  his  heart  would 
nave  been  tunejess ;  it  would  have  sent  back  no  echo  to  the 
universal  joy.  Music  begins  with  the  earliest  feelings  of 
childhood.  It  rises  from  the  soul  as  spontaneously  as  in- 
cense from  the  flowers.  It  breaks  forth  like  the  glad  song 
of  the  birds.  It  does  not  stay  for  the  formation  of  articulate 
speech.  It  wakes  with  those  creations  which  need  not  the 
aid  of  words  to  make  them  understood.  The  child  at  play, 
ignorant  of  language  and  of  song,  gives  utterance  to  his  heart- 
felt joy  in  tones  which  embody  me  spirit  of  melodv.  His 
heart  gives  out  its  tremulous  response  to  every  touch  of  na- 
ture, as  the  statue  of  Memnon  sent  forth  its  mysterious  har- 
mony, as  soon  as  the  first  beams  of  morning  fell  upon  it. 

Let  us  next  inquire.  What  are  the  means,  or  the  instru- 
ments, by  which  eloquence  produces  its  effects  ? 

The  emotions  of  our  hearts  must  be  made  known  to 
others  by  some  outward  sign.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
what  that  sign  is.  There  is  eloquence  in  the  smile  which 
beams  from  a  heart  rejoicing  in  the  attainment  of  some  long- 
sought  blessing.  There  is  eloquence  in  the  sparkling  of  the 
eye  which  love  has  lighted  up  with  its  own  unquenchable 
fire.  There  is  eloquence  in  the  tear  which  trembles  upon 
the  pale  cheek  of  the  moximer.  Only  let  your  feelings  be 
Vol.  III.  0 
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exhilarated,  no  matter  how,  and  they  awaken  in  other  minds 
kindred  feelings.  Weep — and  the  tears  of  your  friend  will 
mingle  with  yours,  before  he  knows  the  extent  or  the  nature 
of  your  ffrieL  Rejoice — and  other  hearts  around  you  will 
thrill  wiUi  a  responding  gladness.  All  that  eloouence  can 
do,  is  accomplished  by  these  inaudible  signs  of  feeling.  Gar- 
rick  once  personated  a  father,  whose  httle  child  had  fallen 
from  a  chamber  window,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the 
pavement  below.  He  did  not  speak ;  but  he  put  himself  into 
the  attitude  of  the  wretched  father  at  the  moment  when  the 
child,  in  its  play,  dropped  from  his  arms  ;  and  he  threw  into 
his  count^ance  such  an  expression  of  mingled  terrour  and 
agony,  that  the  spectators  shrieked  with  fear,  and  looked, 
shuddering,  to  the  place  upon  which  the  father's  eyes  were 
fixed,  almost  expecting  to  behold  there  the  mangled  body  of 
the  child. 

But  sound  is  also  a  sign  of  emotion,  and  an  instrument  of 
eloquence.  What  the  apostle  said  of  languages,  is  true  also 
of  the  tones  in  which  they  are  spoken.  There  are,  it  may 
be,  so  many  kinds  of  voices  in  tiie  world,  and  none  of  them 
is  without  signification.  The  various  passions  which  agitate 
the  mind,  express  themselves  naturally  in  sounds  which  art 
cannot  teach,  and  which  practice  cannot  render  more  per- 
fect. It  is  a  fact,  which  may  illustrate  this  remark,  that,  how- 
ever widely  the  languages  of  the  world  differ  in  other  re- 
spects, they  are  all  dike  in  this,  namely,  that  the  tones  of 
voice  in  which  the  native  passions  of  the  soul  are  expressed, 
are  the  same.  Even  irrational  animals  express  their  wants 
and  passions  in  sounds,  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  which  frequently  produce  in  our  minds  the  deep- 
est  emotion.     Bonaparte  tells  us,  that  the  most  touching  elo- 

auence  he  ever  heard,  was  the  low  moaning  of  a  dog  over 
lie  body  of  his  master,  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 

These  audible  signs  of  emotion  form  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  heart  and  heart,  and  our  moral  consti- 
tution is  such  that  we  must  be  influenced  by  them.  There 
are  chords  in  every  bosom  that  thrill  under  the  tone  of  feel- 
ing, as  the  strings  of  one  instrument  will  vibrate  in  unison 
with  the  ^ound  produced  by  the  corresponding  strings  of 
another.  These  sounds  are  the  spirit  and  life  of  eloquence ; 
and  whatever  body  or  form  this  spirit  assumes,  it  warms  and 
quicfcens  with  its  own  energy.  You  feel  its  presence  equally 
in  the  impassioned  ajppeal  of  the  orator,  and  in  that  melody 
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which  awakens  in  the  soul  emotions  too  intense  for  words. 
How  often  have  we  felt  our  hearts  touched,  and  the  tear 
start  from  our  eye,  when  we  could  remember  nothing  but 
the  voice  of  the  speaker  as  the  immediate  cause  ?  Je^rson 
said  of  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  that  it  was  the  most 
moving  of  any  he  ever  heard,  though  he  never  could  remem* 
ber  the  matter  of  his  speeches.  We  have  often  been  con* 
strained  to  say  the  same  of  other  orators.  Thoughts  and 
words,  which  at  onetime  have  fallen  around  us  powerless  as 
the  winter  moon-beams,  have,  at  another  time,  and  by  ano- 
ther speaker,  been  sent  burning  into  our  hearts,  with  irre- 
sistible force  and  etkct 

We  shall  not  speculate  upon  the  origin  of  language. 
Some  say,  that  it  was,  at  first,  nothing  more  than  the  inar- 
ticulate expression  of  want  and  passion ;  and  that,  as  the 
relative  and  artificial  wants  of  men  multiplied,  necessity  com* 
pelled  them  to  invent  words,  until  their  vocabulary  became 
copious,  and  their  modes  of  communicating  thought  and  feel- 
ing was  subject  to  fixed  laws.  Others  suppose  that  language 
was,  as  much  as  reason  and  understanding,  the  gift  of  Grod. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  most  certain,  that  language,  to  be  an 
instrument  of  eloquence,  must  be  warmed  by  emotion.  If 
it  is  not  the  immediate  offspring  of  feeling,  it  must  be  bap- 
tized by  feeling.  Eveiy  one  knows,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence anid  observation,  tmt  language  derives,  from  the  tone 
in  which  it  is  uttered,  much,  if  not  all  its  power  to  aflfect  the 
heart.  Custom  has  indeed  placed  a  stamp  upon  words,  which 
makes  them  current  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life ;  but 
when  your  object  is  to  excite  feeling,  you  find  that  the  efiect 
depends,  not  so  much  upon  the  conventionalj  as  upon  the  spi- 
ritual meaning  of  your  words.  In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other, 
language  has  a  double  sense ;  one  for  the  mtellect,  the  other 
for  the  heart.  We  may  be  accused  of  paradox  in  saying, 
what  yet  seems  to  be  true,  that  language  may  be  understoM 
without  being  felt,  and  felt  without  being  understood.  It  is 
the  speaker's  soul,  breathing  in  his  words,  which  finds  Its  way 
to  our  hearts :  as  in  receivmg  a  gift,  we  are  not  affected  by 
its  worth,  as  an  article  of  trade,  but  by  the  value  which  it 
derives  firom  the  feelings  of  the  giver.  If  a  man  should  tell 
us  a  story  of  some  terrible  accident,  by  which  he  and  his 
family  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  aiid  distress,  in  tones 
which  are  the  natural  expression  oi  joy,  we  should  be  but 
little  moved,  unless  indeed  we  regarded  the  supposed  suf- 
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ferer  as  insane.  It  may  be  replied,  that  in  this  case  we  should 
not  feel ;  because  the  manner  of  telling  the  story  would  cre- 
ate the  suspicion,  that  the  pretended  accident  was  a  mere  fic- 
tion. But  this  would  not  be  conclusive ;  for  how  often  does 
an  eloquent  pleader  draw  tears  from  our  eyes,  when  we  have 
no  faith  in  the  truth  of  his  representations  f 

These  remarks  are  equally  true  of  Music.  Music  has 
now  its  written  language,  which,  like  that  of  eloquence,  has 
a  double  sense.     Originally,  we  may  believe,  it  was  the  sim- 

Ele  breathing  out  of  strong  emotion.  Its  tones  did  not,  per- 
aps,  require  the  aid  of  words  to  make  them  understood  and 
felt.  They  entered  the  soul  by  an  avenue  of  their  own,  and 
awakened  its  feelings,  as  the  wind  sweeping  over  the  harp 
draws  from  its  strings  a  vrild  and  enchanting  melody. 
And  now,  the  artificial  language  in  which  musical  ideas  are 
communicated  to  us,  warmed  and  energized  by  the  feelings 
which  gave  birth  to  Music,  may  produce  all  the  efiects  of 
the  most  perfect  eloquence. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire.  What  is  the  design  of  eloquence  ? 
What  does  the  orator  purpose  to  accomplish  ? 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  point  at  much  length. 
Without  entering  the  broad  field  which  the  question  opens 
before  us,  we  shall  merely  indicate  the  object  of  the  sa- 
cred orator.  This  is  not  to  amuse  his  hearers — not  to  ex- 
cite in  them  vague  desires,  and  aimless  feelings — ^not  merely 
to  communicate  instruction.  The  great  purpose  and  end 
of  sacred  eloquence,  is  to  sanctify  the  heart,  and  awaken  in 
it  the  love  of  duty.  Men  need  instruction ;  but  this  is  not 
all  that  they  need.  How  often  do  we  find  the  most  intelligent 
minds  the  most  indifferent  in  regard  to  duty  ?  Their  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  active,  while  their  aflfections  sleep.  Light 
shines  in  the  understanding,  but  the  dark  heart  does  not  com- 
prehend it ;  it  freezes  while  it  shines.  There  is  needed  a 
stronger  power  than  that  possessed  by  mere  knowledge,  to 
break  up  the  deep,  but  darlc  and  fervent  fountain  of  the  feel- 
ing, and  to  send  them  forth  to  refresh  and  gladden  the  city 
of  God.  This  is  the  work,  under  the  guidance  and  blessing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  sacred  eloquence. 

And  what  is  the  end  and  object  of  Sacred  Music?  To 
amuse  a  congregation  with  startling  novelties  ?  to  awake 
them,  at  intervals,  during  Divine  service  ?  to  fill  up  a  pause 
in  the  exercises,  that  the  minister  may  have  a  moment  of  rest, 
and  the  congregation  a  short  relaxation  from  the  severities 
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of  devotion  ?  to  blunt  the  arrow  of  truth,  and  to  send  home 
the  gay  and  the  thoughtless  with  a  disburdened  conscience  ? 
Surely  not  The  aim  of  Sacred  Music  is  high  and  holy. 
It  is  desired,  as  it  is  adapted,  to  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  moral  feelings,  as  great,  as  salutary,  and  as  permanent, 
as  that  of  sacrea  eloquence.  What  Cowper  said  of  the  pul* 
pit,  we  would  apply  to  the  orchestra — ^the  orchestra,  not  as  it 
is,  but  as  it  should  l)e,  in  ibe  sober  use  of  its  legitimate,  peculiar 
powers.  The  history  of  Music  will  show,  that,  in  all  na- 
tions, and  in  all  ages,  it  has  been  used  to  promote  the  same 
end  as  eloquence.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
Music  was  almost  the  only  form  of  eloauence.  It  was  in  use 
long  before  the  invention  of  letters,  and  was  employed  in  all 
the  great  and  serious  concerns  of  life.  All  those  sentiments 
which  adorn  and  dignify  human  nature,  were  excited  and 
sustained  by  Music  They  used  the  harp  to  civilize  the 
rude,  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to  allay  the  stormy  and  de- 
praved passions  of  men,  and  to  dispel  from  the  mind  that 
melancholy,  which  sometimes  covered  it  like  the  shadow 
of  death.  There  may  be,  there  probably  is,  much  of  fiction  in 
the  descriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  the  power 
of  ancient  Music.  But  when  every  allowance  is  made,  we 
must  believe  that  the  effects  of  Music  were  as  great,  as  those 
ever  produced  by  orators  and  poets.  So  much  of  truth  is 
contained  in  these  accounts,  that  a  celebrated  writer  has 
said.  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation.,  and  who  will,  may 
make  the  laws.  If  he  could  sing  them  too,  like  Homer  and 
Qssian,  he  might  defy  all  opposing  influences. 

If  Sacred  Music  was  not  introduced  into  the  sanctuary 
by  express  Divine  appointment,  it  is  certainly  not  only  per- 
fectly consistent  with  all  the  other  positive  institutions  otthe 
Gospel,  but  a  powerful  aid  to  them  all.  We  regard  it  as  a 
means  of  grace,  and  Christians  have  in  sfll  ages  used  it  in  their 
assemblies  as  such.  They  have  used  it  to  elevate  and  refine 
their  devotional  feelings,  to  stimulate  their  sluggish  hearts, 
to  warm  their  affections,  to  melt  away  the  cold  selfishness 
of  the  soul,  to  give  increased  eflicacy  to  Divine  truth.  And 
we  have  abundant  evidence,  that,  when  performed  as  all 
religious  exercises  should  be,  it  is  a  most  eflicient  help  to 
religion.  It  wakes  the  soul  to  dutv  and  to  happiness.  It 
wings  the  arrow  to  the  wandering  heart.  Upon  its  melting 
tones,  the  spirit  of  consolation  often  glides  into  the  troubled 
bosom.  What  Christian  has  not  felt  his  devotion  kindled  into 
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a  more  intense  fflow  by  the  lofty  anthem  ?  Who  has  not 
felt  his  soul  subdued  and  melted  by  the  deep  pathos  of  the 
penitential  hymn  ? 

That  these  are  not  the  constant  and  universal  efiects  of 
Sacred  Music,  must  be  acknowledged.  Attempts  to  pro- 
duce them  are  often  miserable  failures,  or  are  foUowea  by 
results  beyond  expression  painful.  Devotion  is  frequently 
chilled,  instead  <k  being  invi^rated  and  enlivened — ^truth 
rendered  pov<rerles9,  instead  oi  being  made  more  affecting— 
the  most  beautiful  sentiments  burlesqued — and  the  temple  of 
God  made  a  place  of  confusion.  Indeed,  we  must  confess, 
that  the  sublime  elO^ts  which  Music  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce, are  seldom  witnessed.  In  our  churches,  gener* 
ally,  its  great  object  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attained,  and  instead 
of  doing  good,  it,  for  the  most  part,  inflicts  a  positive  injury  up- 
on the  cause  of  religion.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by 
denying  to  Music  what  rightfully  belongs  to  it,  but  in  the 
same  way  that  we  account  for  the  failure  of  an  orator  to 
accomplish  the  design  of  eloquence.  Music  will  fail  where 
eloquence  does,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  good  influence  of  Sacred  Music,  depends  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  the  composer,  and 
the  performer. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is,  that  the  mind,  to 
be  affected,  should  be  susceptible  of  moral  impressions  from 
(his  cause.  Music  caxmot  soften  rocks,  nor  rend  the  knot- 
ted oik.  The  hearer  must  be  in  a  proper  state.  There 
may  be  a  moral  obtuseness  so  ^reat — a  selfishness  so  deep 
— aworldliness  so  obstinate-i-a  depravity  so  radical  and  ma- 
lignant— a  levity  so  thoughtless — a  system  of  errour  so  dark 
and  oppressive-— a  physical  defect  so  incurable,  that  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charming  never  so  vrisely,  will  not 
produce  any  effect*  Music  fsuls  here,  and  so  does  elo- 
quence. We  know  that  there  are  hearts  that  will  not  melt 
under  the  blazing  eloquence  of  Jehovah ;  and  those  hearts 
would  not  be  stirred  hy  the  melody  of  an  Angel's  harp,  nor 
by  that  new  song,  swellmg  like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  from 
ibe  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  But  whose  faith  in  elo- 
quence is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  sway  evenr 
mind  ?  And  should  the  tact  that  the  Music  of  the  sanctuary  &lfs 
sometimes  upon  uncircumcised  ears  and  hearts,  like  midnight 
ilews  upon  barren  lands,  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  its  object  or  its 
pofweri 
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Another  essential  condition,  upon  which  the  influence  of 
Sacred  Music  depends,  is,  that  the  composition  used  in  the 
church  should  possess  a  simple,  chaste,  and  devotional  cha- 
racter. Every  tune  is  not  adapted  to  excite  religious  feeling, 
and  to  make  a  serious  impression  upon  the  mind.  The  Mu- 
sic introduced  into  the  temple  of  God  must,  first  of  all,  be 
characterized  by  great  simplicity  of  melody  and  harmony. 
It  must  be  the  plain,  unaffected  language  of  pure  and  strong 
emotion.  The  most  touching  and  effective  eloquence  js  the 
most  simple.  There  is  oftentimes  a  gross  conception,  which 
mistakes  pompous  expressions  for  nature  and  truth ;  but  no 
man  may  expect  to  produce  deep  and  holy  impressions  by 
following  out,  in  practice,  such  a  conception  of  eloauence. 
So  the  most  powerful  Music  has  the  fewest  artificid  deco- 
rations. The  celebrated  "  Miserere,"  which  produces  such 
overwhelming  effects  in  the  Pope's  chapel,  is  remarkable  for 
nothini^  so  much  as  its  extreme  simplicity.  The  same  is 
true  01  those  airs  which  bear  the  general  name  of  "  Ranz  des 
Vaches,"  so  dear  to  every  Swiss  ;  and  which,  when  heard 
in  a  foreign  land,  sometimes  excite  the  mind  to  incurable 
firenzy.  The  ancient  Music  too,  of  which  such  wonderful 
stories  are  told,  was  characterized  by  the  same  trait. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  much  of  the  Music  most  popu- 
lar in  our  churches  at  the  present  time,  is  any  thing  but 
simple.  The  earlier  compositions  of  American  writers,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  highly  objectionable  on  this  account: 
and  even  our  modem  composers,  though  possessing  infinitely 
more  learning  and  genius,  are  too  often  betrayed  into  the 
worst  fault  of  their  predecessors.  Let  the  reader  turn  over 
the  pages  of  almost  any  compilation  of  Church  Psalmody 
that  is  at  hand ;  or  listen  to  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
admired  productions,  performed  with  all  the  skill  and  desti- 
tution of  true  feeling,  which  characterize  the  public  concerts 
of  the  present  day,  and  he  will  find  ample  illustration  of  this 
remark.  He  may  admire  the  genius  that  could  construct 
pieces  so  obscure,  complicated,  and  difficult — he  may  be 
astonished  at  the  skill  displayed  in  the  execution — he  may 
be  startled  by  the  intricacy  and  rapidity  of  the  movements — 
he  may  become  bewildered  in  chromatic  labyrinths,  and  be 
overborne  by  a  tempest  of  sound — but  he  will  not  hear,' per- 
haps, one  strain  of  eloquent  Music,  nor  be  able  to  recognise 
the  still,  small  voice,  which  will  melt  him  into  pious  fervour. 
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or  penitential  sadness.  The  spirit  of  that  harmony  which  the 
heart  loves  and  seeks,  dwells  not  in  the  whirlwind. 

It  is  essential  also,  that  the  Music  used  in  our  public  wor- 
ship should  possess  a  religious  character.  If  Music  be  elo- 
quence, it  must  be  sacred  eloquence.  We  must  select  for 
tiie  sanctuary  those  melodies  which  have  been  composed  ex- 
pressly for  tne  worship  of  God,  by  men  who  themselves  ipos- 
sessed  a  devotional  taste — melodies  which  will  sweetly  blend 
with  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  enter  the  soul  like  an  mspira- 
tion  from  heaven.  It  has  been  the  fashion — ^we  are  happy 
to  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  fashions  of  the  world  whicn  is 
passing  away — to  select  from  the  Music  of  the  theatre,  the 
oall-room,  and  the  field,  the  most  popular  airs,  and,  by  vari- 
ous changes  and  mutilations,  to  prepare  them  for  the  house 
of  God.  This  is  called  adapting  them  to  devotional  pur- 
poses :  as  if  a  composition,  wnich  has  nothing  of  a  devotional 
character  about  it,  could  be  converted  and  sanctified  by  a 
mere  change  of  place  and  of  name.  We  may  be  called  fas- 
tidious, ignorant,  or  bigoted,  by  many  performers  and  com- 
pilers of  Music ;  but  we  cannot  suppress  the  expression  of  our 
regret  that  the  practice  alluded  to  has  been  sanctioned  by 
some  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches ;  and  that  several 
works,  widely  circulated,  and  possessing  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  contain  so  many  of  these  secular  compositions. 

In  regard  to  this  kind  of  Music,  it  is  but  justice,  we  think, 
to  say,  that  though  it  is  beautiful,  it  is  not  sacred.  It  was 
not  designed  for  religious  purposes.  It  may  be  a  source  of 
refined  amusement  in  the  concert-room,  but  it  is  out  of  place 
in  the  house  of  God.  There  is  a  worldly,  voluptuous  taste 
developed  in  these  secular  airs,  which  does  not,  and  cannot 
harmonize  with  the  hallowed  spirit  of  the  Gospjel.  We  shall 
be  told,  tiiat  they  are  "  married  to  immortal  verse,''  and  that 
this  connexion  will  elevate  and  purify  the  Music.  Not  so. 
The  alliance  is  unnatural  and  unholy ;  and  the  heathen  is 
not  sanctified  by  its  relation  to  a  daughter  of  Zion.  Not- 
withstanding the  labour  bestowed  upon  these  pieces,  and  the 
pains  taken  to  give  them  unity  of  spirit  and  accent,  most  of 
them  betray  the  different  origin  of  the  words  and  the  music ; 
they  speak  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod.  And  how  should 
it  he  otherwise  ?  The  Music  to  which  we  refer  is  not  from 
Heaven,  but  of  men — fair,  but  breathing  a  spirit  which  is  of 
this  world.    It  is  the  offspring  of  a  brilHant  unagination  and 
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an  unsanctified  heart ;  and  if  it  is  adapted  to  excite  any  feel- 
ings, they  are  feelings  which  it  is  the  object  of  truth  to  extin- 
guish or  to  purify. 

Much  oi  this  Music  is  also  highly  objectionable,  on  the 
ground  of  its  actual  associations.  Airs  which  have  thrown 
their  enchantment  over  the  unthinking  crowd  in  the  theatre 
— which  have  awakened  the  profane  mirth  of  the  convivid 
meeting — which  have  maddened  the  soldier  upon  the  field  of 
battle — which  have  governed  the  movements  of  the  volup- 
tuous waltz — ^breathe  over  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  in  the 
house  of  Grod,  with  a  well-remembered  influence,  until  they 
forget  where  they  are,  and  feel  their  hearts  transported  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  too  far  to  be  drawn  back 
by  the  power  of  truth.  Scenes  too  familiar  and  too  unholy 
rise  before  the  mind,  while  the  preacher  is  unheard,  and  the 
interests  of  the  soul  are  neglected.  What  can  be  more  unfit 
than  such  Music  for  that  place  where  men  are  exhorted  to 
forget  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  to  place  their  affections 
upon  things  above.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  ever  have 
gained  admission  into  the  church.  The  door  was  opened, 
doubtless,  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  but  he  knew  not  what  he 
did ;  and  few,  perhaps,  are  aware  how  deep  an  injury  has 
thus  been  inflicted  upon  us.  We  need  not  remind  our  read- 
ers, who  it  was  that  first  thought  of  making  songs,  and 
marches,  &a  contribute  to  the  edification  of  Christians.  He 
could  not  bear,  he  said,  that  the  devil  should  have  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  such  fine  tunes.  For  our  own  part,  we 
must  honestly  confess,  that  we  would  rather  have  the  whole 
of  them  disposed  of  in  that  way,  than  ever  to  hear  them  in 
our  devotions.  *'  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's."  Let  the  coin  in  which  we  pay  tribute  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  sanctuary  bear  the  image  and  superscription  of 
God.  Let  not  the  "  devil's  music"  be  continually  breaking 
in  upon  our  holy  worship,  transporting  the  young,  the  gay, 
the  thoughtless,  by  the  power  of  association,  to  places  where 
God  and  religion  are  not ;  and  thus  extinguishing  every  de- 
vout afiection  which  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  are  striving  to 
cherish.  We  hope  that  this  kind  of  Music  will  soon  be  driven 
from  the  temple  of  God.  "  Take  these  things  hence."  Why 
are  they  here  ?  And  instead  of  such  soulless  and  frivolous 
stuff,  let  us  have  those  deeply  devotional  melodies  which  will 
minister  to  a  soul  diseased  and  troubled.  Give  us  those  pure, 
hallowed  strains  in  which  a  martyr  might  breathe  out  his 
Vol.  in.  10 
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soul  upon  the  cross — strains  which  reach  our  inmost  heart, 
and  make  us  forget  the  vain,  noisy  world — strains  of  celes- 
tial power,  which  shall  raise  the  ^owin^  mind  to  heaven, 
and  fill  it  with  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  love.  There  is 
enough  elsewhere  of  novelty  and  of  amusement,  if  beings 
like  us  need  these  things :  in  the  place  where  God  has  record- 
ed his  name,  and  where  he  has  promised  to  meet  his  people, 
let  eveiy  word  that  is  uttered,  and  every  thought  that  is 
breathedf  forth  in  music,  tend  to  hasten  our  preparation  for 
His  presence.  Shall  then  the  kind  of  Music  of  which  we 
have  spoken  be  banished  from  the  world  ?  We  do  not  say 
diis.  We  ffrant  that  much  of  it  is  beautiful — much  of  it 
possesses  a  fascinating  power — ^while  much  is  frivolous  and 
unmeaning.  Whatever  be  its  merit,  it  has  no  title  to  a  place 
in  the  services  of  reUgion ;  let  us  be  content  if  we  can  hear 
it  any  where  without  injury.  A  Christian  may  visit  a  eal- 
lery  of  paintings  with  pleasure  and  vdth  profit ;  but  wnat 
Protestant  would  consent  to  have  even  the  most  beautiful 
and  unexceptionable  pictures  hung  upon  the  walls  of  our 
churches,  as  helps  to  our  devotion  7  Such  productions  excite 
the  imagination,  and  chain  the  feelings  to  earth :  they  do  not 
help,  they  rather  injure  true  devotion.  In  the  sanctuary  we 
wish  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction ;  here  we 
wish  to  meditate  upon  things  above ;  here  we  wish  to  receive 
impressions  from  tnose  resdities,  before  which  the  sublimest 
works  of  art  fade  into  insignificance. 

Another  condition  upon  which  the  influence  of  Music  de- 
pends, is,  that  the  performer  shall  realize  the  conception  of 
the  composer.  The  most  perfect  piece  may  not  only  fail  of 
producing  the  effect  intended,  but  may  excite  feeling  the 
most  painful  or  ludicrous.  All  singing,  or  playing,  is  not 
Music.  You  may  use  the  notes  before  you,  and  give  their 
true  tone  and  time,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  Music  in  your 
performance :  you  may  execute  a  piece  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  composer  himself  would  not  recognize  his  own  pro- 
duction. All  speaking  is  not  eloquence:  the  burning  thoughts- 
of  prophets  and  apostles  may  freeze  in  passing  over  the 
tongue  of  some  conceited  and  cold-hearted  preacher.  If 
you  wish  to  produce  the  efiects  of  Music,  you  must  use  Mu- 
sic to  produce  them.  We  once  witnessed  the  most  signal 
and  painful  failure  of  an  attempt  to  awaken  deep  and  awful 
feelings  in  an  audience.  The  composition  employed  was  a 
beautiful  and  noble  anthem :  it  contained  a  description  of 
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the  last  judgment ;  and,  among  other  s}rmphonie8,  there  was 
one  for  the  trumpet  But  as  die  choir  possessed  no  trumpet, 
a  man  with  a  violin  was  stationed  in  ttie  rear  of  the  orches- 
tra, as  a  substitute.  In  its  original  character  of  violin  it  was 
intolerable ;  but,  as  an  imitation  of  the  tnmip  of  the  arch- 
angel, which  is  to  awake  the  dead  and  call  them  to  judg- 
ment, nothing  but  a  strong  effort  to  realize  the  terrours  of 
that  tremendous  day,  when  the  Judge  shall  descend,  amidst 
heaving  sepulchres  and  flaming  fire,  could  destroy  the  effect 
of  that  dreadful  caricature.  The  vocal  execution  was  but 
little  better. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  skill,  or  the  mechanical  perfec- 
tion vnth  which  a  composition  is  executed,  the  conception  of 
an  able  and  pious  composer  cannot  be  realized  vdthout  a 
devotional  spirit  in  the  performers.  The  song  must  not 
only  be  spiritual ;  it  must  be  sung  ''  v^th  the  spirit,"  as  well 
as  with  the  understanding.  The  often  quoted  remark  of 
Horace,  That  he  who  would  excite  any  emotion  in  other 
minds,  must  feel  that  emotion  himself,  holds  as  good  in  Mu- 
sic as  in  oratory.  We  may  not  be  understood,  perhaps,  by 
many,  when  we  say,  that  holy  emotions,  sanctified  affections, 
are  as  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  music  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, as  to  impart  a  controlling  influence  to  the  preacher's 
efforts.  If  a  whole  assembly  is  to  be  moved  by  the  power 
of  Music,  the  strains  must  flow  from  hearts  that  have  been 
baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  warmed  into  rapture  by 
the  transforming  love  of  Jesus.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  cold,  worldly  spirit  of  the  hearer  should  be  melted,  while 
the  heart  of  the  performer  is  freezing.  We  sometimes  hear  the 
complaint,  that  the  singing  is  the  most  unmeaning,  and  most 
useless  exercise  that  is  performed  in  the  house  of  God.  This 
complaint  is  often  well  grounded ;  but  the  remedy  is  at  hand. 
It  is  very  simple,  and  easily  applied.  It  does  not  consist  in 
introducing  greater  variety  or  novelty  ;  nor  in  procuring  a 
greater  number  of  performers  or  better  voices  ;  but  in  deep- 
er religious  feeling  among  those  to  whom  this  part  of  Di- 
vine service  is  committed.  Let  men  sing  with  the  spirit 
which  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  when, 
on  the  eve  of  his  crucifixion,  they  mingled  their  voices  in 
his  funeral  hymn.  Let  the  spirit  which  constrained  Paul 
and  Silas  to  sing  amidst  the  smart  of  their  wounds,  and  the 
gloom  of  their  dungeon,  animate  the  hearts  of  those  who 
sing  the  songs  of  ^ion.    Let  us  pour  out  our  musie,  with 
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the  impassioned  seal  of  the  rapt  Isaiah.  Let  us  follow  the 
Psalmist  in  his  lofty  il^t  Let  us  drink  into  the  s]H]itof  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus,  who,  amidst  the  torture  of  the  rack»  the 
cross,  and  the  flames,  breathed  out  their  souls  in  praise.  If 
a  spirit  like  this  reigned  in  the  church,  and  governed  all  our 
movements,  we  should  never  hear  the  complaint  that  the 
songs  of  Zion  were  unheeded  or  powerless.  The  tearful  eye, 
the  heaving  bosom,  the  prostrate  and  penitent  soul,  would 
furnish  ample  and  delightful  evidence,  that  we  have  not  la- 
boured in  vain.  Such  effects  are  sometimes  witnessed  in 
the  house  of  God.  We  have  known  one  minister  at 
least,  who  has  confessed  that  after  the  performance  of  a 
hymn,  by  Mr.  Mason's  choir,  he  has  been  almost  afraid  to 
commence  his  sermon,  lest  he  should  destroy  the  deep  im- 
pression produced  by  the  music. 

We  would  say,  then,  to  every  one  who  takes  a  part  in  this 
service,  cherish  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  as  the  best  preparation 
for  your  duty.  Remember  that  Music  has  power  omy^en 
you  have  the  feelings  which  you  wish  to  inspire.  Cultivate, 
with  greatest  earnestness,  every  heavenly  auction.  While 
you  study  the  lan^age  of  Music,  and  strive  to  attain  skill  in 
the  use  of  it,  be  still  more  anxious  to  understand  the  secret  of 
its  power.  The  letter  may  be  important,  but  it  is  the  spirit 
which  giveth  life.  With  such  a  view  of  the  nature  and  end 
of  Sacred  Music,  and  with  such  a  spirit  breathing  in  all  your 
performances,  you  will  make  the  house  of  God  hke  the  gate 
of  heaven,  and  every  sincere  worshipper  will  feel  it  good  to 
be  there.  And  we  would  say  to  all  who  have  influence  in 
the  church,  let  not  a  means  of  grace  so  powerful  as  Music 
be  lost  for  want  of  an  efficient  patronage.  Let  not  its  use 
be  committed  to  the  vicious,  the  ignorant,  or  the  thoughtless. 
Better  hang  the  harp  of  Zion  upon  the  willows,  than  entrust 
it  to  profane  hands.  Let  not  those  who  are  competent  to 
edify  the  church  ever  feel,  that  they  are  singing  tne  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land.  Give  them  a  hearty  and  an  efficient 
support,  and  spare  no  pains  or  expense,  to  secure  for  the 
church  the  constant  assistance  of  an  eloquent  choir.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  pulpit  may  as  well  be  vacant  as  the  orches- 
tra ;  but  we  do  say,  that  the  church,  or  communitv,  which 
can  treat  with  indifference  or  contempt  the  claims  of  the  one, 
will  not  be  likely  to  profit  much  by  the  instructions  of  the 
other.  The  same  spirit  which  makes  a  man  insensible  to 
the  high  importance  of  Sacred  Music,  will  generally  lead 
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him  to  undervalue  the  ministry ;  and  whatever  destroys  the 
influence  of  a  well-trained  and  pious  choir,  will  render  of 
none  efiect  the  word  of  God,  however  preached.  Sacred 
Music  and  sacred  eloquence  are  only  dinerent  forms  of  the 
same  thing;  they  are  different  ministrations  of  the  same 
Spirit  The  end  of  both  is  the  same  :  Gk)d  hath  joined  them 
together,  and  let  not  the  church,  through  indolence,  or  covet- 
ousness,  ever  divorce  them.  Every  man  may  do  something 
in  aid  of  the  cause  which  we  plead.  All,  it  is  true,  may  not 
be  able  to  sing ;  but  all  can  give  a  substantial  proof  of  their 
interest  in  this  subject,  by  sustaining  and  encouraging  those 
who  are.  And  all  can  feel  the  power  of  those  hallowed 
strains  in  which  the  Gospel  breathes  forth  its  sanctifying^ 
truths :  or,  if  they  cannot,  there  is  one  change  yet  to  be  e^ 
fected  in  their  moral  constitution  before  they  can  see  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  understand  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb. 

We  commend  this  subject  particularly,  and  with  great 
earnestness,  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  They  should  be  the 
most  zealous  patrons  of  Music ;  for  their  success  is  in  no 
small  degree  connected  with  the  state  of  this  science  in  the 
church.  It  is  worse  than  folly  in  them  to  neglect  it.  By 
suitable  attention  to  this  subject,  they  may  exert  an  influence 
over  a  portion  of  the  community  which  can  be  reached  in 
no  other  way.  Their  influence  is  also  needed  to  enlighten 
and  reform  the  church,  and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  Sa- 
cred Music  in  the  community,  as  a  means  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  Christ.  But  knowledge  will  not  come  by  inspira- 
tion ;  and  Music,  like  every  thing  else,  must  be  studied  to  be 
understood.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  oi^ht  to  be 
studied,  in  connexion  with  all  the  other  studies  of  the  pri- 
mary school,  the  academy,  the  college,  and  the  theological 
seminary ;  not  by  stealth,  as  if  it  were  the  black-art — not 
with  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  trifling  matter,  or  a  mere  source 
of  amusement — ^but  as  an  important,  honourable,  and  neces- 
sary branch  of  education,  witnout  which  no  man  is  thorough- 
ly fitted  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood. We  do  not  mean  that  ignorance  of  Music  is 
fiital  to  a  man's  success  as  a  preacher.  One  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  without  any  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Hebrew. 
He  may  win  many  souls  to  Christ  with  a  stammering  tongue 
and  a  wretched  elocution.  A  man  ignorant  of  Music  may 
do  good,  and  a  thousandfold  more,  perhi^  than  another,  who 
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can  sing  like  an  ancel.  But  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  Sim- 
ply, that  an  impertect  education  is  not  an  insuperable  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  usefulness,  when  the  heart  is  right  with 
Grod.  But  surely  it  does  not  prove,  that  the  wilful  neglect  of 
any  thinff  by  which  the  ministerial  office  may  be  rendered 
more  influential,  is  either  innocent  or  safe. 

We  are  aware  of  the  several  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  our  present  position,  but  they  cannot  be  fully 
answered  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined.  The 
principal  one,  however,  which  grows  out  of  a  doubt  in  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of  this  subject — the  rank  which  it 
should  hold  among  pursuits  the  most  dignified  and  useful — 
we  flatter  ourselves  has  been  disposed  of.  The  place  ot 
Music  is  by  the  side  of  eloquence.  They  are  twin  sisters, 
of  equal  ^race,  beauty,  and  dignity ;  and  he  who  honours 
one  should  reverence  the  other.  We  may  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  dan^r  of  loving  Music  too  well,  and  of  be* 
stowing  too  mu(£  time  tlpon  it,  and  we  may  hear  of  some 
ministers  who  are  mere  musicians.  There  is  danger  of  this, 
for  Music  is  a  fascinating  study.  But  there  is  danger  that 
some  men  will  love  mathematics  too  well,  that  some  will 
spend  too  much  time  upon  history,  that  some  will  study 
geology  until  they  forget  Moses,  that  some  will  be  mere  lin- 
miists,  and  understand  other  tongues  so  well  that  they  can 
hardly  use  their  own.  But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Shall  we 
banish  every  thing  which  may  be  loved  too  well,  and  occu- 
py too  great  a  portion  of  our  thoughts  ?  This  would  be  a 
simple  and  short  method ;  but  a  deep  sense  of  duty  to  Christ 
iand  the  church,  a  disposition  to  do  every  thing  to  the  glory 
of  God,  a  constant  recollection  that  we  are  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,  and  that  it  is  required  of  stewards  that  a 
man  be  found  faithful,  would,  we  think,  be  a  more  effectual 
cure  of  indolence  or  self-indulgence,  than  the  neglect  or  pro- 
scription of  any  gift  of  God.  Some  may  reply  to  what  we 
have  urged  above,  that  they  have  no  taste  for  Music,  and 
are  unable  to  interest  themselves  at  all  in  the  subject  We 
are  sorrjr  for  such  men.  What  will  they  do  in  heaven  ? 
How  will  they  bear  the  eternal  singing  around  the  throne  of 
CJod  and  the  Lamb  ?  It  were  well  for  them,  if  they 
would  learn  now  that  new  song,  and  open  their  hearts  to 
the  influence  of  that  which  will  constitute  their  chief  em- 
ployment hereafter.  Let  them  remember  that  in  heaven 
they  will  hear  nothing  but  the  Music  of  eloquence,  and  the 
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eloquence  of  Music.  Others  may  plead  a  want  of  time  as 
an  excuse  for  ignorance  of  Music  They  have  more  press- 
ing or  important  duties.  Yes,  more  pressing,  perhaps,  for 
Music  is  backward  in  urging  her  claims :  and  she  has  been 
so  lon^  slighted  that  she  speaks  with  diffidence ;  but  hardly 
more  miportant,  if  you  consider  the  relation  which  it  sus- 
tains to  every  part  of  the  Christian's  duty.  We  know  that 
time  is  short ;  our  whole  life  is  but  a  vapour  ;  but  it  is  long 
enough  for  the  performance  of  all  our  work.  We  do  not 
gain  time  by  neglecting  one  duty,  and  labouring  more  dili- 
gently upon  another.  It  would  be  strange  economy  in  na- 
ture to  send  all  the  strength  of  the  body  into  the  eye,  be- 
cause you  cannot  work  witnout  sight ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to 
labour  upon  one  part  of  the  mora!  constitution,  until  all  its 
beauty  and  harmony  is  destroyed.  We  have  time  enough : 
let  us  do  with  our  might  what  our  hand  finds  to  do,  and  we 
need  not  fear.  We  shall  soon  be  called  from  our  work  and 
worship  on  earth,  to  our  reward ;  let  us  so  live  that  we  may 
be  prepared  to  join  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect, in  that  song  which  no  man  can  learn,  but  he  who  is  re- 
deemed from  the  earth  by  the  precious  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God. 


Art.  VI.  Review  of  Abbot's  Wrttinos. 

By  Rev.  C.  D.  Pioboni  Newbaryport,  Maso. 

1.  Tke  Young-  Ckrutum :  or  afamiUar  lUustratum  qftke  PrineipUs  qf  CkriS' 

tian  Tniih.    By  Jacob  Abbot.    1834. 

9.  7%e  Comer-Stono,  or  a  familiar  IllustnUum  of  tke  Principle  of  Christian 

Truth.    By  Jacob  Abbot.    1834. 

Wb  cannot  but  think,  that,  in  the  present  age,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  own  country,  literary  effort  has  lost  its  most 
powerful  stimulus,  and  literary  encomiums  much  of  their 
influence  and  value,  by  the  profuse  and  indiscriminate  praise 
which  is  lavished  on  works  of  ta«rte.  We  doubt  not  that  ge- 
nius is  as  common  in  this  country  as  in  any  other.  We  are 
not  credulous  enough  to  believe  that  the  human  mind  could 
have  lost  any  of  its  powers  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  or 
rJifipgipg  its  latitude.    But  still,  when  its  slightest  efforts 
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here  are  so  richly  rewarded,  when  we  are  so  grossly  pai;tial 
to  works  produced  in  our  own  country,  as  if  mediocrity 
were  wonderful  in  an  American,  and  flattery  a  sufficient  re- 
ward :  we  must  think  a  favour  so  easily  procured,  and  so 
indiscriminately  bestowed,  loses  most  of  its  value.  Doubt- 
less many  of  our  writers,  on  reading  the  fulsome  commen- 
dations of  their  productions,  are  compelled  to  blush,  less 
from  modesty  than  from  shame.  Add  to  this,  the  secret, 
enervating  influence  of  praise,  even  where  a  person  is  con- 
scious that  it  is  only  flattery — that  great  eflbrts  are  not  put 
forth  where  moderate  exertion  alone  is  sufficient  to  gain  ad- 
miration— that  true  genius  aims  at  excellence  with  as  much 
intenseness  as  at  applause;  and  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
talents  sufier  less  from  neglect,  than  from  the  suflbcating 
breath  of  popular  praise. 

With  what  justice  the  palm  of  genius  has  been  awarded 
to  the  ancients,  we  would  not  attempt  to  determine :  of  one 
thing  we  feel  confident,  that  they  excelled  the  modems  in 
industry,  vas^tly  more  than  in  genius.  In  the  ancient  and 
modern  systems  of  education  there  may  be  equal  care  to 
furnish  the  mind ;  but  they  scarcely  resemble  each  other  in 
the  comparative  severity  of  mental  discipline  imposed  by 
them,  by  the  ancients,  the  same  hardy  and  rigorous  disci- 
pline,'which  gave  beauty  and  stren^  to  the  body  in  their 
gymnastic  exercises,  was  employed  to  call  forth,  and  in- 
vigorate the  powers  of  the  mind.  Severe  exercises,  in- 
tended to  give  perfection  in  style  and  delivery,  commenced 
almost  with  infancy,  and,  in  some  of  their  most  accompUshed 
vmters,  ended  only  with  life. 

The  ancients  did  not  vmte  as  an  amusement,  or  on  the 
spur  of  necessity.  Prom  an  extensive  survey  of  the  works 
of  genius,  they  formed  a  model  of  ideal  perfection,  as  dis- 
tinct and  exact  as  that  which  ^ded  and  inspired  their  paint- 
ers. They  first  enquired,  what  was  the  perfection  ot  that 
species  of'^composition  in  which  they  were  ambitious  to  ex- 
cel ;  what  was  fitted  to  it,  and  what  incongruous.  They 
then  collected  their  materials,  formed  their  plan,  bent  every 
power  to  the  work.  Every  thing  which  art,  learning,  indus- 
try, and  ^nius  could  supply,  was  devoted  to  the  single  ob- 
ject of  bringing  their  work  to  the  model  of  ideal  excellence 
on  which  it  was  formed. 

The  modems  have  certainly  depended  on  genius  alone, 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  ancients.    They  have  often 
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considered  genius,  not  as  exalted  powers,  perseveringly  dis- 
ciplined, diligently  cultivated,  and  vigorously  exercised ;  but 
as  a  distinct  faculty,  a  noble  and  irrepressible  enthusiasm, 
bestowed  only  on  a  few,  and  always  prepared  to  work  its 
wonders.  It  has  been  quite  fashionable  to  consider  rules  of 
criticism  as  something  perfectly  arbitrary, — ^fetters  which 
may  confine  the  wanderings  of  the  weak,  but  which  it  is 
the  praise  and  prerogative  of  genius  to  break  asunder  and 
despise.  This  opinion  owes  its  currency,  if  not  its  origin,  to 
men  whose  genius  is  to  be  admired,  as  much  as  their  wanton 
rebellion  against  the  just  and  wholesome  laws  of  criticism 
is  to  be  censured.  And  we  fear  not  the  imputation  of  ex- 
travagance in  asserting,  that,  had  they  formed  themselves  on 
just  models,  they  would  have  done  as  much  to  refine  and 
improve  public  taste,  as  they  have  now  done  to  corrupt  it 
Public  taste  has  gone  through,  so  many  changes,  as  almost 
to  sanction  the  conclusion,  that  the  laws  of  criticism  are  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical ; — that  taste  itself  is  either  not  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  mind,  or  one  perfectly  capricious  and  delusive 
in  its  operation.  Public  taste  has  left  the  classic  for  the 
Gothic,  and  the  Gothic  for  the  fantastic.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  indications  that  we  have  passed  our  aphelion, 
and  are  slowly  returning  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  ever  receded.  But  still,  the  faults  of  style, 
which  once  received  the  severest  censures  of  criticism,  are 
now  regarded  as  the  highest  beauties ;  and  no  style  is  so 
fascinating^o  the  multitude  as  the  inflated,  the  impassion- 
ed, and  gorgeous.  The  slow,  industrious,  but  intense  efiTorts 
of  the  ancients  to  give  beauty,  force,  and  harmony  to  thought, 
are  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  modern  rhapsodist.  His  pro- 
ductions, he  would  have  us  believe,  are  the  spontaneous 
effusions  of  the  enthusiasm  of  genius. 

An  ancient  classical  writer  may  be  compared  to  the  no- 
ble tree  of  the  tropics,  in  the.  lonely  solitudes  of  exuberant 
vegetation,  slowly  weeping  forth  its  precious  gums,  just  as 
they  are  preparea  and  perfected  by  nature.  A  modern  rhap- 
sodist, in  spite  of  ourselves,  reminds  us  of  a  cask  of  ferment- 
ing liquor,  ready  to  burst  with  its  contents,  impatient  for 
vent,  spouting  at  the  first  aperture,  apt  immediately  to  run 
to  the  dregs,  unless  forcibly  stopped^ 

We  have  made  these  remarKs  as  an  intimation  that,  in 
estimating  Mr.  Abbot's  merits,  we  shall  not  feel  ourselvet 
justified  in  bestowing  the  proportion  of  praise  to  which  ho 
Vol.  III.  11 
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would  be  entitled  on  a  comparison  with  many  others,  or  that 
amount  which  he  miffht  claim  as  an  American. 

The  amiable  spirit  of  Christian  candour,  moderation, 
and  charity,  (we  attach  the  real,  and  not  the  fashionable 
signification  to  these  words,)  which  appears  throughout 
these  works,  constitutes  no  small  portion  of  their  charm, 
and  compels  us  to  be  cautious  how  we  regard  their  efiects, 
in  juc^ng  of  their  literary  merits.  Often  when  the  reader 
thinks  he  admires  perspicuity  of  style,  force  of  argument, 
or  beauty  of  illustration,  in  reality  he  is  captivatedf  by  the 
ingenuous  and  benevolent  spirit  of  the  author.  We  every 
where  see,  not  only  the  taste  and  the  talents  of  the  agreea- 
ble writer ;  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  value,  the  human- 
ity of  the  philanthropist,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  Chris- 
tian. The  reader  feels  that  he  is  conversing,  not  with  one 
who  seeks  his  praise  by  amusing,  pleasing,  and  perhaps  de- 
luding him ;  but  with  one  who  seeks  his  best  interest. 

To  originality,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  the 
author  makes  no  pretensions.  Indeed,  we  should  look  with 
much  suspicion  on  any  new  and  important  discoveries,  pre- 
tended to  be  drawn  from  a  book  which  has  been  before  the 
world  near  two  thousand  years.  We  think,  however,  that 
in  those  parts  of  his  works  where  he  has  laid  aside  his  pecu- 
liar method  of  instruction,  he  displays  much  originality  and 
force  of  thought  The  chapters  on  the  Deity,  on  human 
nature,  and  me  crucifixion,  are  eminently  beautiful  and  ori- 
ginal. 

On  abstract  subjects  Mr.  A.  generally  reasons  with  clear- 
ness and  acuteness.  In  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  we 
think  him  somewhat  careless ;  sometimes  failing  in  gramma- 
tical correctness,  depending,  for  perspicuity,  tar  more  tlmn 
is  necessary,  on  extended  amplification.  But  he  dways  at- 
tains his  end,  and  never  fails  to  present  his  subject  in  the 
strongest  light.  In  the  use  of  ornament,  he  is  always  judi- 
cious, and  generally  happy. 

As  to  our  author's  peculiarity  of  adoi)ting  the  rhetoric 
and  logic  of  the  child,  we  cannot  but  think  it  has  had  an 
unfavourable  influence,  both  on  his  mind  and  his  subject. 
Not  only  his  own  thouffhts,  but  the  truths  he  exhibits,  seem 
often  contracted  and  belittled  by  it  His  habits  as  an  in- 
structer,  which  have  given  him  skill  in  its  use,  have  also 
made  him  too  partial  to  it,  and  somewhat  too  sanguine  of 
its  results.    Tnis  manner,  when  used  by  the  instructer  him- 
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self,  may  be  successful  in  making  abstract  subjects,  which 
haye  little  interest  in  themselves,  both  pal^itable  and  intelligi- 
ble to  the  pupil.  But  in  a  book,  the  cnild  is  apt  to  separate 
the  amusing  from  the  instructive.  And  besides,  the  great 
truths  and  duties  of  religion  are  not  of  this  abstract  cha- 
racter. They  need  only  to  be  faithfully  presented,  to  be 
both  intelligible  and  impressive.  Moreover,  in  treating  on  the 
momentous  subject  of  religion,  where  we  should  press  the 
solemn  themes,  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  the  evil,  tne  malig- 
nity and  guilt  of  sin,  the  obligations  to  repentance  and  faim, 
the  spirituality  and  extent  of  Christian  duty,  to  attempt  to 
unite  the  amusing,  seems  utterly  incongruous,  and  directly 
calculated  to  prevent  the  intended  impression. 

Mr.  Abbot  is  hardly  justified  in  pleading  the  example  of 
our  Saviour,  who  taught  in  parables,  as  an  audiority  for  his 
peculiar  method  of  instruction.  He  concealed  in  parables 
those  doctrines  which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  know  in 
no  other  way :  He  explained  the  parables  to  his  chosen  dis- 
ciples, and  revealed  the  doctrines  they  contained.  Does  Mn 
A.  mean,  that  the  truths  and  duties  which  he  draws  from 
Revelation,  need  to  be  explained  by  parables  1 

Mr.  Abbot's  illustrations  are  sometimes  very  beautiful ; 
sometimes  too  long,  and  often  drawn  from  subjects  and 
spheres  not  sufficiently  dignified, — from  the  nursery  and  the 
school.  When  not  an  artifice,  it  is  certainly  a  great  fault 
in  rhetoric,  to  degrade  a  grand  subject  by  a  mean  compari- 
son. It  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  A*  has  been  betrayed  into 
this,  by  his  ^eat  zeal  to  simplify  and  explain  Scripture 
truth.  To  illustrate  the  necessity  and  influence  ot  the 
Atonement  by  the  story  of  the  lost  cap,  or  the  instance  of  Re* 
gulus,  and  others  similar,  cannot  fail  to  shock  serious  minds. 
This  method  of  teaching  by  extended  illustrations  has 
long  been  popular  with  ignorant  and  heretical  preachers. 
They  have  found,  that  with  most,  little  suspicion  is  incurred 
by  pushing  their  analogies  to  almost  any  extent ;  and  have 
succeeded  in  interesting,  amusing,  and  deluding  an  audience 
by  this  expedient,  when  they  could  hardly  have  gained  a 
hearing  by  any  other. 

Much  of  the  reasoning  in  these  works,  is  strictly  ana/o- 
gical.  This  method  of  reasoning,  though  it  may  silence  the 
scofis  of  the  infidel,  and  even  remove  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  honest  believer,  who  considers  the  Word  of  God 
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alone  as  soSicient  authority  for  his  belief,  has  however  only 
a  negative  force ;  it  cannot  be  urged  in  positive  proof  of 
the  truth.  From  the  fact  that  the  author  is  so  parsimonious 
in  the  use  of  Scripture  proofs,  and  from  his  habitual  use  of 
this  method  of  reasoning,  we  suspect  that  he  had  in  view 
a  class  of  readers,  who  are  deterred  from  receiving  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  by  objections  drawn  from  reason,  ra- 
ther than  Scripture.  If  so,  we  think  he  has  hardly  been 
faithful  or  useml  to  them.  If  they  doubt,  or  only  profess  to 
believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  Grod,  to  urge  their  objec- 
tions to  its  doctrines,  is  insincerity  ;  if  they  believe  the  Di- 
vine origin  of  this  book,  to  cavil  at  its  contents,  is  impiety. 
At  any  rate,  whether  they  doubt  if  God  has  spoken,  or  dare 
to  dispute  his  declarations,  their  difficulties  will  not  be  re- 
moved by  arguments  drawn  from  analogy. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  spirit  manifested  in 
opposing  and  censuring  those  who  have  rejected  the  great 
truths  upon  which  depends  their  eternal  salvation,  has  too 
often  been  such,  as  would  be  forbidden  alike  by  prudence, 
humanity,  and  piety.  The  great  truths  of  religion  may 
certainly  be  defended  vrithout  a  flagrant  breach  of  its  pre- 
cepts. When  the  spirit  which  Christianity  inculcates,  is 
displayed  in  presenting  the  truths  which  it  teaches,  it  car- 
ries both  evidence  and  influence;  while  an  unholy  zeal 
transfers  that  disgust  which  itself  excites,  to  the  truths 
which  it  attempts  to  recommend. 

Mr.  Abbot  has  not  added  to  that  hatred  which  the  natu- 
ral heart  always  bears  to  the  Gospel,  by  his  manner  of  ex- 
hibiting it.  He  has  spoken  of  the  truth  in  love.  Yet  the 
most  enlightened  prudence,  and  the  warmest  affection  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  be  unsuccessful  in  removing 
either  the  mystery  or  the  offence  of  the  cross.  They  can- 
not remove  the  pride  of  human  reason,  or  the  blindness  and 
corruption  of  the  human  heart  While  we  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  A.  has  intentionally  used  any  concealment,  or 
made  any  concessions ;  we  still  have  been  surprised  that  a 
book  wfuch,  like  the  Comer-stone,  professes  to  teach  the 
great  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  Church  has 
always  been  almost  unanimous,  should  be  so  popular  with 
Socinians.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  ask,  Have  these  doctrines,  which,  with  this  denomination, 
have  been  objects  of  ridicule,  aversion,  and  contempt,— -the 
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objects  of  endless  objections,  which  have  been  accused  of 
tiie  most  startling  consequences,  and  the  most  licentious  ten- 
dency ;  have  these  doctrines  been  plainly  taught,  or  have 
they  been  partially  concealed,  in  this  book  ? 

Socinians,  doubtless,  would  have  few  objections  to  or- 
thodoxy, if  its  essential  doctrines  were  set  aside  ;  or  mani- 
fest no  very  determined  hostilitv  to  that  defender  of  the 
Gospel,  who  should  concede  to  them  all  which  they  claim. 
To  Mr.  A.  we  attribute  no  intentional  concealment ;  but 
still  are  of  opinion,  that  his  philosophical  language  and  re- 
finements, and  his  metaphysical  explanations,  have  some- 
times disguised,  and  sometimes  greatly  obscured,  the  truths 
of  Christianity. 

On*  the  atonement  Mr.  A.  has  speculated  with  sufficient 
boldness.  He  has  taught  us,  (a  doctrine  revealed  by  a  dis- 
tinguished individual  a  few  years  ago,)  that  the  great  object 
of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  of  tne  atonement,  which  re- 
moves It,  is  to  leave  such  a  moral  impression  as  will  stop  the 
progress  of  sin. 

While  reading  Mr.  Abbot's  account  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, we  were  struck  with  the  fact,  that,  by  a  singular  re- 
finement in  philosophy,  he  had  resolved  the  attribute  of  jus- 
tice into  innexihlefirmTiess  in  the  execution  of  law.  The 
laws  of  the  material  universe  were  instanced,  and  a  reason 
assigned,  why  the  moral  law  was  not  included  in  the  enu- 
meration. His  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  show  that  God 
does  not  punish  sin  from  revenge.  But  the  language  in 
which  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  sinners, 
and  his  displeasure  against  sin,  is  not,  we  think,  liable  to  be 
misunderstood.  He  who  knew  both  the  imperfection  of  lan- 
guage and  the  ignorance  of  man,  has  nevertheless  employed 
It ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  most  subtle  metaphysician  can 
find  any  so  well  calculated  to  express  what  was  intended. 
Few  would  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  He  who  is  the  author 
of  pity  in  our  breasts  can  be  destitute  of  compassion  for  hu- 
man sufifering ;  or  that  a  being  of  infinite  punty  and  infinite 
power  should  be  capable  of  such  a  feeling  as  revenge.  Still 
the  Bible  has  taught  us,  that  Grod  is  angry  with  the  wicked, 
and  will  visit  his  transgressions  with  a  punishment  which 
diall  be  eternal. 

God  has  implanted  within  our  breasts  a  principle  which 
acknowle<j^s  the  justice,  both  of  the  demands  and  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law,— a  consciousness  that  sin  deserves  punish- 
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tnent.  Reason,  which  cannot  prove  the  justice  of  punish- 
mentt  is  unable  to  determine  its  degree.  But  conscience, 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  acknowledges  the  justice  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  that  God  will  justly  withdraw  his 
favour  for  ever.  No  sinner,  who  has  not  done  violence  to 
conscience,  can  expect  that  Gk>d  will  punish  from  any  other 
reason  than  justice.  He  will  not  suspect  punishment  to  be 
vindictive,  who  knows  it  to  be  just  To  represent  the  great 
end  of  punishment  to  be,  to  leave  a  moral  impression,  which 
shall  stop  the  progress  of  sin,  aside  from  its  being  unscriptural, 
is  hardly  philosopnical,  or  even  prudent ;  it  represents  punish- 
ment as  a  measure  of  policy,  rather  than  justice ;  sin  is  pun- 
ished for  its  effects,  rather  than  its  deserts.  According  to 
this^view,  the  necessity  of  punishment  seems  to  arfie,  not 
from  the  demerits  of  sin,  but  from  the  extent  and  even  the 
imperfection  cff  the  divine  government,  since  even  earthly 
parents  and  instructors  generally  find  it  possible  to  give  thie 
mtended  impression  without  resorting  to  punishment  If  the 
punishment  of  sin  is  merited,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  any  other 
necessity  of  punishment.  If  it  is  not,  we  do  not  see  how  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  sinner  are  in 
some  sense  meritorious. 

The  Socinian  represents  punishment  as  inflicted  for  the 
ffood  of  the  sinner ;  Af  r.  A.,  for  the  good  of  the  universe.  The 
*Socinian,  by  abolishing  hell  and  probation,  and  substituting 
an  eternity  of  discipline,  has  represented  the  penalty  of  the 
law  as  the  greatest  blessing  which  God  could  bestow  on  the 
sinner.  Mr.  Abbot  gives  the  impression,  that  the  sinner 
undergoes  these  evils  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  to  give  a 
moral  impression ;  to  stop  the  progress  of  sin,  by  supplying 
motives  of  obedience, — as  if  obedience  were  the  onspring 
of  fear. 

Reason  cannot  prove,  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  either 
just  or  necessary.  Arguments  drawn  from  the  insepa- 
rable connexion  of  sin  and  suffering  seem  to  us  quite  unsatis- 
factory. Although  sin  does  perpetuate  itself,  and  virill  be, 
forever,  itself  a  torment  and  a  source  of  remorse — although 
the  soul  will  forever  be  tortured  by  a  sense  of  its  obliga- 
tions, and  a  hatred  of  its  duty ;  yet  still.  Scripture  and  com- 
mon sense  tell  us,  that  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
and  not  its  penalty ;  that  it  is  the  object  of  punishment,  and 
not  punishment  itself. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  boldness  and  familiarity  with 
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which  it  has  become  fashionable  to  talk  and  reason  on  the 
subject  of  the  Atonement;  a  subject,  of  which  we  can  know 
nothing,  except  from  Scripture.  The  same  pride  and  pre- 
sumption is  ohen  displayed  in  explaining  and  defending  this 
doctrine,  which  is  manifested  in  rejecting  it.  Analo^es  taken 
from  human  governments  and  institutions  are  apphed  to  the 
divine  government,  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  the  one 
were  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  the  same 
weakness,  as  the  other.  Mr.  Abbot  has  told  us,  that  "  tfie 
principles  upon  which  the  plan  (of  atonement)  is  based  have 
a  deep-seated  foundation  in  the  numan  mind^  and  are  con" 
stantly  showing  themselves  wherever  a  real  moral  govern* 
ment  is  intelligently  administered  here  J*  Again,  "  God  wishes 
no  one  to  suff^er,  and  has  accordingly  provided  a  way  by 
which  he  can  accomplish  more  perfectly  what  would  be  accom* 
plished  by  the  inflexible  execution  of  the  lawJ^  We  should 
sometimes  think,  from  Mr.  Abbot's  manner  of  expressing 
himself,  that  he  regarded  the  atonement  as  a  means  of  re- 
moving the  unnecessary  rigour,  or  of  correcting  the  imper- 
fection of  the  law.  While  we  contend,  that  we  can  know 
no  more  on  this  subject  than  the  Scriptures  have  communi- 
cated, we  ^rant  that  these  analogies  may  silence,  though  not 
convince  the  infidel.  Still,  perhaps,  the  Bible  is  the  best 
book  from  which  to  instruct  the  Christian :  it  vdll  indeed 
make  him  a  fool  in  the  estimation  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
but  wise  to  salvation.  It  is  presumption  which  has  asked, 
and  presumption  which  has  answered,  the  numerous  ques- 
tions which  nave  been  started  on  this  subject.  It  is  enough 
for  the  sinner  to  know,  that  faith  in  the  merits  and  vicarious 
sufiering  of  Christ  will  save  him  from  the  punishment  which 
he  has  deserved,  and  raise  him  to  immortal  felicity  in  heaven. 
Those  disputes  which  have  been  agitated  on  the  subject  of 
imputation,  we  think,  should  be  determined,  not  hy  an  appeal 
to  reason,  but  altogether  by  Scripture.  One  party  considers 
the  passages  on  tms  subject  as  rhetoric,  the  other  as  theo- 
logy. The  laws  of  criticism  must  determine  the  dispute. 
We  do  not  think,  as  some  very  warmly  contend,  that  inspi- 
ration is  so  obscure  and  ambiguous  on  the  most  momentous 
subjects,  that  we  are  left  to  find  what  it  ought  to  mean,  ra- 
ther than  what  it  does  mean. 

Metaphysical  or  scholastic  divinity  has,  we  hope,  almost 
spent  its  rage  in  New-England.  It  owed  its  rise,  perhaps, 
to  the  influence  of  some  of  the  writings  of  President  £d« 
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wards,  who  was  the  great  mstruinent  of  suppressing  an 
alarming  errour,  and  reviving  spiritual  religion.  This  great 
divine,  as  remarkable  for  his  piety  as  his  genius,  employed 
metaphysics  to  expose  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of 
errour,  rather  than  to  teach  the  truth ;  it  was  made  only  the 
handmaid  of  religion.  His  writings,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  divines  more  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  piety, 
than  the  extent  of  tl^ir  education  or  libraries,  excited 
a  taste  for  speculation,  and  led  to  effects  which  that  dis- 
tinguished autnor  would  have  been  the  first  to  deplore.  By 
.these  men,  reason  was  let  loose  from  the  restraints  of  revela- 
tion ;  and,  as  if  in  revenge  for  her  long  confinement,  seemed 
resolved  to  surprize  the  world  by  the  eccentricity  of  her 
vagaries,  and  the  wildness  of  her  gambols.  Every  thing 
was  made  the  subject  of  speculation,  till  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  became  a  series  of  abstract  metaphysical  proposi- 
tions. The  decrees  of  God,  rather  than  his  law,  seemed  to 
be  regarded  as  the  rule  of  obedience ;  submission  to  Di- 
vine providence,  and  the  Divine  decrees,  the  substance  of 
duty ;  and  the  Gospel  became  a  refined  system  of  evangeli- 
cal Stoicism.  The  great  subjects  of  Christian  morals,  and 
the  great  sanctions  of  the  Gospel,  were  almost  laid  aside,  as 
topics  unfit  for  the  pulpit 

The  anxious  sinner  comes  to  his  spiritual  guide  with  the 
inquiry,  **  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  "  You  must  sim- 
ply be  willing  to  be  damned,"  is  the  soothing  and  satisfacto- 
IT  reply ;  and  by  a  preposterous  determination,  the  curse  of 
the  law,  instead  of  the  promise  of  the  Gospel,  is  proposed 
to  the  sinner  for  his  choice  and  acceptance. 

One  writer  could  not  possibly  make  out  a  consistent  and 
satisfactory  system  of  moral  agency,  till  you  had  granted 
him,  that  uod  is  the  immediate  and  efficient  author  of  sin. 
Another  could  not  prove  moral  obligation,  or  see  any  way 
to  make  man  an  accountable  bem^,  till  he  had  annihilated 
the  mind ;  still  leaving,  however,  sJl  its  operations  undisturb- 
ed and  unimpaired.  At  last,  a  third,  more  tender  than  his 
Eredecessor,  has  luckily  found  it  sufficient  for  his  purpose, 
arely  to  pare  away  the  will,  without  subjecting  the  unhap- 
py sinner  to  any  faxther  mutilation. 

But,  some  how  or  other,  this  scholastic  divinity  has  been 
unaccountably  laid  aside  of  late :  it  certainly  hais  not  been 
driven  from  the  field  by  argument  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  metaphysics,  afler  perverting,   distorting,   obscuring. 
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and  sometimes  corrupting  the  doctrines  of  ChristianiQr,  af« 
ter  doing  mucb  towards  extinguishing  piety,  and  almost 
murdering  eloquence,  has  at  last  been  compelled  to  quit  the 
pulpit :  less,  we  think,  from  remorse,  for  her  unhallowed  in< 
trusion,  than  shame  at  her  ignominious  reception.  It  had 
become  too  apparent  that  this  method  of  instruction  tended 
to  form  metapnysicians  much  oftener  than  Christians.  To 
this  has  succeeded  the  hortatory  and  exciting  style  of 
preaching :  and  as  the  former  made  every  thing  of  d<y> 
trines,  and  littie  of  the  sanctions  of  religion,  this  makes 
every  thing  of  the  sanctions,  while  the  great  Scripture  doc- 
trines are  certainly  not  held  forth  with  much  prominence 
or  distinctness.  The  defect  seems  to  be  in  leaving  the  un- 
derstanding and  conscience  uninformed,  and  depending  al- 
most wholly  on  persuasion.  Great  reliance  seems  to  be 
placed  on  a  system  of  moral  agency  which  studiously 
courts  the  shade,  and  is  industriously  concealed  from  the 
uninitiated.  We  think  that  this  style  of  instruction  has 
been  followed  far  enough  to  convince  its  friends  of  its  de- 
fects, and  to  justify  a  strong  suspicion  of  its  correctness. 
We  rejoice  to  see  evidence  that  there  are  fast  reviving  among 
us  those  Scriptural  views  of  the  spirituality  of  religion 
which  so  much  distinguish  both  the  Dissenting  churdi  and 
the  Establishment  of  England,  and  portions  of  me  Episcopal 
church  in  our  own  country,  and  which  are  manifesting  them- 
selves in  several  parts  of  Europe,  where  errour  and  infidelity 
had  seemed  to  be  triumphant.   - 

Should  spiritual  religion  be  zealously  recommended, 
should  Christian  morals  be  systematically  cultivated  and 
diligentiy  taught,  enforced  by  the  spiritual  motives  and  aw- 
ful sanctions  of  Christianity,  shown  to  be  both  the  substance 
of  the  Divine  commands  and  the  fruits  of  Divine  grace,  an 
important  change  would  be  produced  in  society.  It  would 
restore  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  which  is  sadly 
blunted,  give  soundness  to  morals,  add  greatly  to  the  vari- 
ety, interest,  and  force  of  public  preaching,  banish  a  sub- 
tle and  refined  Antinomianism  from  the  church,  and  shame 
infidelity,  by  exposing  its  vanity  and  wickedness. 

We  regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Abbot  has  represented  c^n- 
victim  of  sin  as  a  useless  and  guilty  struggle  against  duty. 
The  old  divines  supposed,  that  the  sinner  must  feel  his  obu- 
ffstions,  before  he  would  comply  with  them,  and  see  the 
msufficieney  of  his  own  rig^teoosness,  wd  hi8  need  of  a 
Vol.  Ill  12 
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Saviour,  before  he  would  embrace  him.  They  represented 
conviction  of  sin,  as  such  a  sense  of  the  need  of  tie  Gospel 
as  prej>ared  for  its  reception.  Had  they  ever  used  language 
ivhich  implied,  that  this  conviction  was  matter  of  duty^  we 
should  think  such  language  not  sufficiently  exact.  But  still, 
though  not  dtUy  itself,  conviction  of  sin  is  such  a  sense  of  it, 
as  always  accompanies  the  faithful  and  successful  enforce- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  law :  it  is  the  law  of  God  reach- 
ing the  conscience,  and  extorting  an  unwilling  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  justice  of  its  claims  and  its  penalty.  When 
the  subtleties  on  moral  agency  are  laid  aside ;  when  in 
preaching  repentance,  the  herald  of  salvation  presses  the 
claims  oithe  law,  urges  the  sinner  to  take  this  as  a  measure 
with  which  to  go  through  all  his  past  life,  and  by  this,  learning 
what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  ^It,  to  ascertain  and 
fulfil  his  obU^ations  of  repentance ;  if  the  conscience  be 
reached  at  aU,  conviction  of  sin  will  be  the  result,  repent- 
ance mat/.  Conviction  of  sin  darts  a  ray  of  light  through 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  most  of  our  objections 
against  these  are,  in  some  sense  or  other,  but  so  many  ob- 
jections against  the  claims  of  the  law  ;  they  originate  m  the 
heart,  ratner  than  the  understanding.  Conviction  of  sin 
leads  the  sinner  to  transfer  all  blame  from  God  and  his  law 
to  himself;  teaches  him,  at  the  same  time,  his  obligations, 
his  depravity,  and  his  dependence,  the  corruption  of  his  heart, 
(which,  by  use  of  metaphor  only,  we  call  his  weakness,) 
and  the  need  of  Divine  grace  to  sai^ctify  it.  The  sinner 
finds,  that  the  only  reason  why  he  doubted  the  propriety  and 
reasonableness  oi  these  doctrines,  was  his  ignorance  of  him- 
self. 

The  law  is  to  be  used,  not  only  to  enforce  repentance^ 
but  also  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  Con- 
science, once  awakened,  acknowledges  not  only  the  justice 
of  the  claims  of  the  law,  but  the  justice  of*,  its  penalty. 
Where  it  is  reached,  there  is  not  only  a  sense  of  violated 
obligations,  but  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  threatened  pen- 
alty. '^ 

The  sinner  enters  into  the  feelings  of  the  lawgiver ;  his 
heart  feels  a  truth  to  which  before  his  understanding  only 
gave  a  cold  owent,— that  sin  is  hatefW  and  deserves  its  threat- 
ened punishment  He  feels  that  the  least  of  the  blessings  he 
eigoys,.is  infinitely  beyond  his  deserts.  Repentance  to  such 
an  one  may  bring  new  feelings,  but  this  alone  can  never 
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bring  comfort.  To  the  sinner,  "who  views  the  law  as  just  in 
its  [)enalty,  no  truth  can  be  proposed,  in  his  view,  demand- 
ing a  higher  exertion  of  faith,  than  Aat  he  should  ever  be 
received  to  heaven ;  and  when,  made  spiritually  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  God,  he  can  recieve  his  testimony 
concerning  his  Son,  and  lay  hold  on  his  promises,  he  puts 
forth  the  highest  ima^nable  efforts  of  faith.  The  convicted 
sinner  thus  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  God  will  pardon 
him  from  mercy ;  the  unconvicted  sinner,  on  the  contrary, 
always  finds  it  perfectly  easy  to  claim  the  pardon  of  his  sins 
(which  he  really  considers  only  as  infirmities)  from  a  pre- 
sumption on  the  justice  of  God :  and  his  presumption  is  his 
niin.  This  presumption,  or  secret  dependence  on  his  own 
righteousness,  is  a  most  subtle  principle,  and  cannot  be  ban- 
ished from  the  mind  till  the  law  reaches  the  conscience, 
and  shows  the  sinner,  that  his  condemnation  is  just 

The  sinner,  who  has  been  taught  by  the  law  the  corrup- 
tion of  his  heart,  and  the  justice  of  his  condemnation,  and  has 
found  in  Christ  mercy  to  pardon  and  grace  to  sanctify,  expe- 
riences a  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  and  feels  a  love  and 
gratitude  towards  nis  Saviour,  which  no  language  can  ex- 
press. We  cannot  but  think,  that  if  we  were  more  faithful 
m  pressing  the  claims  of  the  law,  Christians  would  be  more 
remarkabfe  for  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Saviour, 
would  more  frequently  and  more  warmly  celebrate  his  mer- 
cy, and  would  enter  more  fully  into  those  magnificent  de- 
scriptions  of  the  love  of  C^pist  which  so  much  abound  in  the 
sacred  Epistles. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Abbot  has  treated  the  great 
subject  of  repentance  in  a  very  superficial  manner.  To  urge 
on  the  young  man  the  prospect  of  usefulness,  or  on  parents  the 
good  of  children,  as  motives  to  repentance,  and  pass  so  lightly 
over  the  great  Scripture  topics,  must  produce  erroneous  im- 

!)ressions.  He  says  also,  "  Where  the  duty  of  humbly  con- 
essing  their  sins  to  God  (t.  e.  of  repenting)  is  clearly  brought 
before  them,  there  is  often  so  great  a  desire  to  continue  in 
sin,  that  a  very  painful  struggle  continues  for  some  time. 
Now  this  struggle  is  all  our  own  fault.''  Is  it,  we  would  ask, 
a  struggle  to  do  dut^,  or  a  struggle  not  to  do  it?  Is  duty  so 
much  a  matter  of  mclination  with  the  carnal  heart,  that  it 
costs  it  a  struggle  to  neglect  it  ?  Or,  if  duty  be  not  delight- 
ful to  those  in  the  fiesh,  is  it  still  so  easy  to  yield  spiritual 
obedience,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  that  it  should  cost  them 
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a  struggle  ?  If  such  lan^fige  be  not  artfully  ambiguous,  we 
think  It  positively  heretical.  Pelagius  comd  say  no  more. 
One  would  suppose,  that  it  would  cost  a  person  something 
to  give  up  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  his  body  to  be 
burned ;  yet  tfe  lanffuage  of  the  apostle  Paul  would  imply, 
that  a  person  might  be  more  willing  to  do  this,  than  to  give 
his  heart  to  God.  But  it  is  common  to  give  the  impression, 
and  to  use  language  which  naturally  conveys  it,  not  only 
that  repentance  is  a  duty,  which  all  grant,  but  that  it  is  the 
easiest  thmg  imaginable :  and  the  sinner,  concluding  that  he 
can  repent  any  time,  at  his  leisure,  is  induced  to  procras- 
tinate. 

Of  late,  it  has  been  too  customary  to  consider £rowth  in 
grace^  and  doin^  goody  as  synonymous  terms.  The  great 
subjects  of  keeping  the  heart,  and  Christian  morals,  have 
fallen  into  neglect.  Religion  and  philantiiropy  seem  to  be  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  same  thmg.  Mr.  Abbot  has  very 
justlv  censured  this :  but  still  we  regret  to  see,  that  he  has 
inculcated  growth  in  grace  as  a  means  of  usefulness.  There 
seems  to  be  something  preposterous  in  this.  We  think,  too, 
that  he  has  but  superficially  explained,  and  weakly  enforced, 
the  duty.  Perseverance  in  holiness  requires  that  a  person 
aim  to  have  every  action  regulated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
every  affection  subjected  to  the  Divine  precepts ;  u  e.  to  have 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man.  Any 
thing  less  is  downright  Antinomianism,— a  rejection  of  the 
authority  of  that  law  which  claims  to  govern  every  volun- 
tary action  and  prescribe  its  motive.  To  grow  in  grace 
mplies,  that  we  make  it  our  great  employment  in  Itfe  to 
increase  m  conformity  to  the  law ;  and  every  other  busmess 
subordinate,  and,  if  possible,  subservient  to  this ;— -that  a  man 
work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling 

We  think  that  Mr.  Abbot  has  not  given  that  im'portance 
to  the  suWect  of  the  means  of  grace  which  we  shodd  have 
expected  fi-om  a  teacher  of  practical  piety.  The  tendencies 
^  the  ^  are  sudi,  that  a  person  might  venture  to  urge  this 
topic  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  without  danger  of  form- 
mg  the  ascetic  or  mystic.  Where  the  religion  of  the  heart 
and  hfe,  spiritual  religion  and  Christian  morals,  have  both 
Had  their  proper  importance  assigned  them,  Christians  have 
not  been  apt  to  neglect  either  the  duties  of  the  closet,  or  the 
duties  of  life*  In  our  ronaAs  we  refer  to  the  private  means 
of  grace,— the  t%hf^  of  the  doset,  private  pniver.  meditt. 
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tion,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  upon  which  the  more 
public  means  are  dependent  for  their  influence.  The  import- 
ance of  these,  periiaps,  is  too  seldom  urged  from  the  pul- 
pit. Certainly  the  influence  of  the  great  reliance  which  is 
now  felt  on  the  public  and  extraordinary  means  of  grace,  is 
much  to  be  suspected,  while  the  private  duties,  on  which 
these  others  depend  for  their  success,  are  so  generally  neg- 
lected. How  seldom  we  see  the  closet  Christian,  fond  of  re- 
tirement, full  of  the  scruples  of  a  tender  conscience,  an  epistle 
of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  men,  a  living  demonstration 
of  the  excellency  and  power  of  religion,  an  unanswerable 
proof  that  there  is  a  reality  in  religion,  and  that  neither 
worldly  principles  nor  human  powers  can  form  the  true 
Christian. 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  these  works  as  a 
novel  and  successful  attempt  to  recommend  practical  reli- 
gion from  the  press,  still  we  think  them  somewhat  su- 
perficial :  far  inferiour  in  evangelical  simplicity  of  doctrine 
and  sentiment  to  the  late  works  of  Philip  and  Miss  Pry, 
and  very  far  inferiour  to  the  practical  writings  of  Dod- 
dridge, Baxter,  Flavel,  and  others.  It  is  chiefly  as  they  tend 
to  take  the  place  of  the  last-mentioned  works,  that  we  have 
ventured  to  pass  our  opinion  upon  them.  The  doctrinal  de- 
fects of  these  works,  which  have  already  given  a  turn  to 
their  popularity  in  England,  must  seriously  impair  dieir 
usefulness  in  this  country.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Abbot  has 
succeeded  far  better  in  presenting  the  evidences  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  and  in  managing  the  argument  in 
fevour  of  revelation  from  analogy,  than  as  a  teacher  of  prac* 
tical  piety  and  Christian  truth. 

In  concluding  our  remarks,  we  shall  ofier  no  apology 
for  having  pointed  out  blemishes  in  these  popular  works, 
and  make  no  profession  of  the  motives  which  have  led  us 
to  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  A  professed  regard  to  the 
good  of  the  community  is  of  little  advantage  to  one  who 
presumes,  however  obliquely,  to  censure  its  taste,  or  cor- 
rect its  opinions. 
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Art*  VIL    Living  on  God. 

By  Rev.  Leonard  Withinvton. 

Whoever  surveys  the  state  of  the  Church,  in  this  day  of 
alternate  elevation  and  depression,  must  be  convinced  that 
there  is  something  wanting  to  give  a  more  stable  character  to 
the  faith  of  Christians — a  greater  uniformity  to  their  devotion 
and  practice.  Religion  in  the  heart  is  a  deep  stream,  unaf- 
fected by  the  temporary  rains,  always  flowing  and  always 
full ;  rismg  from  its  great  fountain,  God,  and  partaking,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  of  his  purity  and  unchangeableness. 
It  is  not  at  one  time  a  torrent,  noisy  and  destructive  in  its 
course ;  and  anon,  a  brook,  almost  stagnant  and  dry.  It  is 
permanent  life. 

If  we  inspect  the  hearts  of  men,  we  shall  find  there  are 
two  sources  from  which  they  derive  their  active  impulses. 
There  are  some  who  derive  all  their  motions  from  within; 
they  act  from  the  individuality  of  their  own  character.  Like 
a  steamboat,  they  carry  the  impelling  power  in  their  own 
bosoms;  and,  through  oceans  and  winds,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  blow  and  roll,  they  make  their  way  to  the  point 
of  destination.  Others  receive  all  their  incitement  from  ex- 
ternal causes.  Like  ships,  which  are  dependent  on  the  wind, 
they  can  advance  only  when  the  ^ale  is  propitious.  Their 
passive  hearts  reflect  the  image  oi  the  world  around  them. 

Among  the  followers  of  Christ,  too,  some  live  directly  on 
God ;  the^  seem  to  have  a  constant  vision  of  the  Holy  One* 
The  promise  ofChrist  is  verified  in  them — Whosoever  drink* 
eth  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  unto  everlasting  life.  As  the  dews  and  showers  de- 
scending from  the  sky  support  vegetable  life ;  so  the  Spirit 
of  God,  descending  from  above,  supports  spiritual  life.  It  is 
the  source  of  all  the  practical  holiness  and  secret  joys  that 
spring  up  in  the  heart  of  a  proficient  Christian.  'Drinking 
into  mis  Spirit,  without  depending  on  social  impulses,  is  what 
we  mean  by  living  on  Ood. 

Religion  in  the  Bible  is  frequently  called  Kfe  I  There 
is  appropriateness  in  the  term.    For,  as  natural  life  is  the 
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source  of  all  bodily  sensation  and  activity,  so  religion  is  a 
principle  in  the  heart,  which  is  the  source  of  spiritual  activity 
and  holiness.  It  is  life, /^ar  excellence  ;  without  it,  morality 
is  but  a  dead  principle,  and  our  best  actions  but  specious 
sins.  It  is  a  quickening  power,  planted  amidst  the  sensuali- 
ties of  our  nature,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  the  Divine  nature 
within  us ;  and  makes  us  one  with  God  and  Christ  It  gives 
meaning  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture  not  before  under- 
stood. It  is  the  root  of  holiness  in  our  inmost  souls ;  and 
the  tree,  sprouting  from  it,  will  blossom  and  bear  fruit  for- 
ever. 

Christians,  in  this  age,  are  in  great  danger  of  substituting 
other  principles  for  this  vital  religion,  and  of  living  on  other 
objects  than  on  Gkxl. 

The  love  of  God  is  the  soul  of  religion.     It  is  the  central 

grace,  around  which  the  others  cluster.  It  arises  at  first 
om  a  spiritual  discovery  of  God's  real  existence  and  cha- 
racter. No  more  viewmg  him  afar,  the  believer  realizes 
that  ke  is  J  and  is  the  rewarder  of  all  such  as  diligently  seek 
him.  In  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  stars,  he  sees 
nothing  but  the  slender  curtain  drawn  before  his  eternal 
throne.  God  is  everv  where;  in  all,  sunporting  all,  con- 
trolling all,  blessing  all.  A  Christian  mignt  sooner  look  on 
an  animated  face,  and  miss  the  informing  soul,  than  look 
on  this  world,  and  lose  sight  of  God.  l£is  ^  incorruptible 
spirit  is  in  all  things ;"  and  everjr  wind  speaks  his  power, 
and  every  star  twinkles  to  his  praise.  Whether  the  Chris- 
tian walks  abroad  in  the  early  dawn,  or  to  watch  the  last 
rays  of  the  recediiig  sun,  he  walks  widi  Grod.  In  the  thun- 
der he  hears  his  Father's  voice ;  in  the  flowers  he  sees 
his  beauty.  He  is  never  less  alone  than  when,  retired  from 
the  world,  and  buried  in  the  deepest  solitude,  he  feels  his 
Father's  presence.     As  then  he  mtises^  the  fire  bums. 

The  Christian  who  thus  lives  on  God,  has  not  only 
deeper  views  of  his  presence,  but  also  more  consistent  views 
of  ms  character.  He  takes  him  as  he  proclaims  himself,  and 
overlooks  no  attribute.  He  rejoices  tnat  he  is  holy ;  he  is 
willing  that  he  should  be  just  It  is  not  from  nature  alone, 
or  firom  speculation,  that  a  spiritual  man  derives  his  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  God.  He  reads  his  Word ;  he  hears 
him  speak  in  his  own  inspired  pages.  He  bows  before  the 
proclamation  of  his  own  authority.  But  he  does  not  stop 
at  the  naked  letter  of  Scripture.     To  him  the  words  spoken 
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by  Christ  are  spirit  and  life^  because  the  eternal  Spirit  has 
stamped  them  on  his  heart.  All  is  real,  because  all  is 
deeply  felt 

Living  on  God  implies  the  habit  of  dail^  meditation  on 
Divine  things.  The  want  of  this  is  the  pnncipal  defect  of 
the  present  day.  The  manuals  of  meditative  devotion  are 
becoming  so  much  obsolete  lumber ;  and  magazines,  miscel- 
lanies, bio£[raphies,  religious  novels,  and  narratives,  half 
fiction  at  least,  are  supplying  their  place.  We  live  on  the 
husks  of  piety,  and  throw  awaj  the  substantial  com.  Who 
now  reads  Kempis  ?  Who  tries  his  heart  over  Edwards  on 
tfie  Religious  Anections  7  Who  imbibes  the  spirit  of  Leigh- 
ton,  of  Howe  and  Mead,  of  Owen  and  Flavel?  This 
has  been  styled  an  active  age  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  river  without  a  fountain  will  soon  flow  away,  and 
leave  its  channel  empty  and  dry.  Is  it  not  possible  for  a 
man  to  bustle  in  religion,  without  any  principle  7  Have  not 
some  rushed  to  the  work  of  Grod  without  knowing  what 
spirit  they  were  of  7  It  needs  deep  principle  to  fortify  the 
heart  against  the  rockings  and  afi;itations  of  this  mutable 
age ;  and  deep  principle  is  fostered  in  deep  retirement.  A 
man  always  moving  with  a  crowd,  though  it  be  a  religious 
crowd,  will  have  a  very  superficial  religion.  He  will  be 
spattered  by  the  foam,  blown  fi-om  the  restless,  noisv  wave, 
which  rolls  and  breaks  around  him  ;  but  will  never  bathe  in 
the  deep  and  calm  sea,  that  drenches  and  purifies  the  inward 
frame.  The  habit  of  meditation  is  enjoined  by  the  precepts 
of  God,  and  the  example  of  inspired  saints.  Meditate  on 
these  things.  When  thou  prayesty  enter  thy  closet  and  shut 
thy  door.  This  is  the  voice  of  him,  who  recommended  his  pre- 
cept bv  the  example  of  going  into  the  mountains,  and  spend- 
ing whole  nights  in  prayer.  Jesus  Christ  began  his  mi- 
nistry by  spending  forty  days  in  a  wilderness ;  and  holy 
David  says.  At  midnight  I  will  arise  and  give  thanks  unto 
ihee^  because  of  thy  righteous  judgments.  Blessed  men  I  it 
was  your  sweet  prero^tive  to  live  on  God. 

We  need  somethmj^  certainly,  to  resist  the  superficial 
tendencies  of  this  superficial  age.  We  may  say  of  some  of 
our  revivals  of  religion,  what  King  Pyirfaus  said  of  his 
victories,  ^  A  few  more  such  victories^  and  I  am  undone.^  A 
few  more  such  revivals,  and  religion  will  decline  to  a  state 
from  which  we  shall  not  soon  see  it  revived  again.  Some 
good  men  seem  to  be  stifled  if  they  are  not  breathing  the 
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atmosphere  of  a  volcano ;  thejr  are  asleep  and  retro^ade,  if 
they  are  not  riding  at  the  swiftest  speea  of  the  whirlwind, 
They  depend  on  the  news  of  the  day  for  all  their  ani- 
mation in  religion.  They  live  on  the  circumstances  of 
religion,  not  its  essence :  like  caterpillars,  they  chew  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  not  taste  its  fruit  Their  over-activity 
at  one  time,  prepares  them  for  exhaustion  at  another.  Thus 
they  go  through  life.  Like  a  vessel,  now  riding  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountainous  wave,  then  diving  into  the  vawning 
§ulf,  they  are  always  above  the  proper  level,  or  below  it 
uch  men  have  no  healthful  life.  Their  whole  moral  exist- 
ence is  a  fever  or  a  sleep. 

Living  on  God,  implies  that  we  have  a  deep  sense  of  our 
dtmeridence  on  Him,  and  no  dependence  on  anv  other  source 
ot  activity  or  consolation.  To  exalt  God,  and  depress  man, 
is  the  very  genius  of  the  Gospel. 

**  I  find,'*  says  President  Edwards,  in  one  of  the  pa- 
ges of  his  private  Diary,  "by  experience,  that,  let  me 
make  resolutions,  and  do  what  I  will,  with  never  so  many 
inventions,  it  is  all  nothing,  and  to  no  purpose  at  all,  with- 
out the  motions  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  be  as  much  withdrawn  from  me  always,  as  for 
the  week  past,  notwithstanding  all  I  do,  I  should  not  grow ; 
but  should  languish,  and  miserably  fall  away.  There  is  no 
dependence  on  myself."  But  this  truth  rests  on  higher  au- 
thority. Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself ,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more  can 
ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me,  lam  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branch-^ 
es.  He  that  dbideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bring- 
eth  forth  much  fruit ;  for  without  me,  ye  can  do  nothifig. 
Blessed  Jesus  I  How  sweet  are  thy  promises  I  On  these 
my  weak  and  helpless  soul,  beset  by  dangers,  and  almost 
sinking  in  the  strife  of  its  foes,  can  rest,  and  will  rest,  with 
undivided  trust  I 

I  have  said  we  must  have  no  other  dependehce ;  for  why 
should  a  man  trust  to  a  floating  rush,  when  he  can  stand  on 
an  immovable  rock  ?  We  must  learn  to  go  directly  to  God ; 
and,  confessing  our  sins  before  him,  derive  from  him  pardon, 
peace,  and  the  entire  support  of  our  spiritual  life.  The  child- 
of  God  has  a  spring  in  his  own  garden,  which  never  fails ; 
why  then,  when  pressed  by  thirst,  should  he  resort  to  the 
cisterns  of  the  arid  wilderness  ?  There  is  a  God  who  giveth 
Vol.  IIL  13 
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songs  in  the  night,  and  his  true  children  can  live  on  him  in 
the  darkest  times. 

Some  Christians  are  always  asking  for  the  state  of  reli- 
gion in  a  place  ;  they  move  only  on  the  rising  and  falling 
waves  of  social  emotion.  If  the  church  is  engaged,  they  are 
engaged.  If  they  hear  a  pathetic  prayer,  they  are  melted. 
In  short,  they  walk  on  the  scafTolcung  of  piety,  not  on  its 
solid  dome ;  they  are  impressed  by  the  picture,  not  by  the 
substance.  But  if  a  man  lives  on  God,  his  heart  will  be  Ae 
same,  while  God  is  the  same  He  moves  by  a  deeper  power 
than  other  men.  This  is  part  of  what  the  apostle  means, 
when  he  says.  We  walk  by  faith,  not  hy  sight. 

The  truth  is,  to  the  deep-seated  piety  of  the  Christian, 
who  lives  on  God  and  God  alone,  a  time  of  general  religious 
declension  is  precisely  the  time  of  his  highest  exercises  of 
devotion,  and  of  his  highest  dUigence  in  duty.  So  it  was 
with  Paul  at  Athens ;  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him,  when 
he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  And  the  holy 
Psalmist  gives  us  the  essence  of  deep  religion,  when  he  says, 
Rivers  of  water  run  down  my  eyes,  because  they  keep  not  thy 
law.  When  night  settles  over  the  sea,  then  are  the  guiding 
beams  of  the  light-house  most  necessary  and  cheering  to  the 
voy^r  oyer  the  dark  and  trembling  billows. 

There  is  a  class  of  writers,  which  we  would  recall  to  no- 
tice,  on  account  of  their  influence  in  promoting  a  deep  and 
spiritual  piety.  They  were  closet  men— thinking  men— and 
tax  the  mmd  and  heart  of  the  reader  too  severely,  perhaps, 
for  this  superficial  age.  They  are  the  Augustines,  the  Pas- 
cals,  the  Fenelons,  the  Baxters,  the  Leightons,  the  Howes, 
the  Taylors,  of  the  religious  worid.  These  prophets  are  gone, 
and  hardly  a  surviving  disciple  has  caught  their  mantle  as  it 
fell.  The  deep  tones  of  their  meditative  piety  are  fast  dying 
away,  amidst  the  noise  of  outward  action  and  the  clamours 
of  a  spurious  zeal. 

But  we  will  not  attempt  farther  to  describe  that  life  in 
God,  which,  after  all,  can  be  understood  only  by  being  pos- 
sessed.  Reader,  if  your  religion  is  founded  in  humility,  and 
a  deep  acquaintance  with  your  own  heart ;  if  your  piety  is 
meditative,  as  well  as  active ;  constant,  and  not  periodical 
and  fluctuating ;  a  deep  principle,  and  not  a  sudden  impulse ; 
charactenzed  by  love  to  God  and  an  abiding  sense  of  depend- 
ence  on  him ;— if  your  warmest  affections  arise  in  the  ck)set ; 
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if  your^urestjoys  flow  directly  from  the  Divine  presence— 
if,  in  times  of  darkness  and  disappointment,  as  well  as  in 
seasons  of  light  and  mercy,  you  maintain  an  unwavering 
faith ;  then  do  you  know,  by  the  best  of  aJl  teachers,  your 
own  sweet  experience,  what  it  is  to  live  on  God. 


Art.   YIIL    Rxvibw  of   Sxrmons  on  occasion  of  thb 

Great  Fire. 

By  Rev.  R.  W.  Dickinson,  New- York. 

Tfu  Cos^/tagratUmintke  CUyqf  Neio-York:  A  DUeoune  dditered  in  Ou 

Second  PrubyteritLn  Church  in  Brooklyn^  December  70,  1836.  By  Jdiabod 

S,  Spencer. 
The  Providences  of  Ood  in  tht  ealamUies  of  men :    A  Diacoufe  preached  in 

the  Duane-etred  Churchy  and  alto  in  the  Jiutgere'^treet  Church,  on  ScU^bath, 

December  20,  1835.     By  John  M.  Krebs. 
Code  counsel  and  purpose  against  the  crowning  City:  A  Sermon  delivered  in 

the  Mission  Church  qf  the  Holy  Evangelists,  on  December  20,   1836.    By 

Hugh  Smith, 
Tlu  Rebuke  of  the  Lord :    A  Sermon  preached  in  Ae  Chapel  of  the  Institute 

at  Flushing,  L.  L,  09t  the  Sunday  after  Ae  great  fHre  in  jSteuh  York.    By 

Wm,  Augustus  Muhlenburgh, 
Sermon  preached  on  the  Sunday  succeeding  the  great  Fire  rehich  occurred  on  the 

night  of  December  16,  1836.    B^  WiUiam  WarCj  Minister  iff  the  first  Cor^ 

gregational  Unitarian  Chur^  xn  Neu>-  York. 
Sermon  on  occasion  qf  the  late  ire  in  the  city  qf  Neuh  York,  By  OrtilU  Dewey, 

Pastor  qfthe  Churdiin  MercsT'Street. 

It  has  often  been  adduced  in  evidence  of  the  superiour 
advantages  for  eloquence  which  the  Bar  enjoys  over  the  Pul- 
pit, that  however  vast  the  interests  for  wtuch  the  preacher 
stands  forth  before  an  assembly  of  immortal  beings,  the  ad- 
vocate has  an  immediate  interest  at  stake.  It  is  reputation, 
property,  life,  for  which  he  pleads.  The  object  is  before 
nim.  A  thousand  eyes,  with  nis,  are  riveted  on  that  object 
A  mass  of  mind  is  agitated  by  the  case  in  question,  and  ma- 
ny a  heart  awaits  in  anguish  the  issue  of  the  trial.  Man  is 
more  aflected  by  whatever  concerns  the  present,  and  his  ca- 
pabilities are  evinced  in  their  strongest  light,  only  by  press- 
mg  exigencies.  From  this  law  of  our  nature,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  look  for  a  high  order  of  eloquence  at  the  Bar. 
Around  it  crowd  all  the  interests  of  time ;  less  than  nothing 
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compared  with  the  interests  of  eternity ;  but  still  feU  to  be 
of  paramount  importance  by  beings  who,  from  skepticism  or 
the  ascendant  innuence  of  sensible  objects,  regard  this  world 
as  their  "  Be  all,  and  End  aJl.'*  The  advocate  contends  for 
the  things  of  sense ;  he  appeals  to  the  senses.  How  must 
the  fountains  of  feeling  be  broken  up,  and  all  the  energies 
of  his  intellect  be  called  forth,  when  it  is  the  seducer  or  the 
murderer  who  is  arraigned  in  judgment ;  when,  perhaps,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  stood  high  in  respectability,  and  by  the 
wide-spread  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  him,  and  the 
complication  of  interests  to  which  he  was  related,  has  at 
once  aggravated  the  heinousness  of  his  alleged  crime,  and 
multiplied  the  difficulties  of  effecting  his  condemnation. 

Now  it  must  be  acceded,  that  me  preacher  labours  un- 
der a  disadvanta^  to  which  the  advocate  is  a  stranger.  In 
the  case  of  the  former,  the  mind  must  ordinarily  rouse  itself 
to  action  ;  in  the  latter,  the  mind  is  ordinarily,  u  not  neces- 
sarily, operated  upon  without  itself.  In  favour  of  the  one, 
an  interest  is  already  secured ;  but  if  any  interest  is  felt  in 
behalf  of  the  subject  which  the  other  may  present,  it  must 
be  created.  The  advocate,  also,  has  all  the  advantage 
which  novelty  secures,  both  to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  and 
hearer.  The  preacher^ s  theme  is  a  thrice-told  tale.  Might- 
ier as  may  be  the  interests  which  he  aims  to  promote,  mey 
are  comparatively  unfelt,  because  unseen  ana  future.  He 
himself  often  does  not  realize  eternal  things  in  the  least 
degree,  never  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  magnitude. 
If  unmoved  himself,  he  addresses  images  of  stone  ;  or  if  alive 
to  the  purport  of  his  message,  most  commonly  he  addresses 
beings  who  have  intentionally  closed  every  avenue  to  their 
hearts,  who  are  immersed  in  the  concerns  of  the  body  at 
the  very  moment  he  is  urging  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
their  souls. 

It  might  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  how  the  con- 
scious want  of  sympathy  among  the  greater  proportion  of 
his  auditory  tends  to  allay  the  glowing  emotion  of  the 
preacher ;  now  the  ever-obtruding  remembrance  of  having 
been  repeatedly  defeated  in  his  most  energetic  endeavours, 
tends  to  discourage  from  laborious  preparation  for  the  sacred 
desk  ;  how  the  aspect  of  a  long-accustomed  audience  fails 
to  excite  the  animal  feelings ;  and  how  the  necessity  of  regu- 
larly meeting  the  demands  of  the  desk  from  week  to  week, 
and  year  to  year,  precludes  that  rest,  or  diversion  of  mind, 
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which  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  mental  efforts.  Were 
it  not  for  the  counteracting  influence  of  piety,  the  vivifying 
consciousness  of  duty  to  God,  the  sustaining,  cheering  nope 
of  his  co-operating  Spirit  and  deathless  favour,  vre  should  oe 
inclined  to  regard  the  Pulpit  as  the  most  unpromising  field 
for  true  eloquence. 

Yet  there  are  times  when  not  only  is  the  preacher's  mind 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  appropriate  emotion,  but 
the  mmds  of  his  auditory  are  prepared  to  vibrate  to  his  com- 
missioned accents.  We  may  not  refer  to  those  seasons  when 
Grod's  Spirit  is  moving  over  the  face  of  an  assembled  multi- 
tude. Instead  of  the  power  of  human  eloquence,  it  is  the 
force  of  Divine  truth  wtiich  we  then  feel.  The  world,  with 
all  its  vanities,  is  excluded.  Eternity,  with  its  dread  reali- 
ties, occupies  the  whole  sphere  of  vision.  The  preacher 
stands  on  vantage  ground. 

We  refer  to  occasions,  when  {ex.  gr.)  a  meeting  has  been 
convened  in  behalf  of  some  gi^sat  benevolent  enterprise. 
Here  is  a  visible,  tangible  object.  The  independence  of  a 
country  were  a  "grand  impertinence,"  compared  with  the 
restitution  of  mankind  from  moral  ruin — the  salvation  of  a 
dying  world  I  Here  is  a  greater  field  for  true  eloquence 
than  any  occasion  which  the  bar  can  afford.  Here  greater 
power  of  eloquence  may  be  displayed;  for  whatever  the  oc- 
casion which  exhibits  to  our  admiration  the  mental  ^eatness 
of  the  advocate  or  the  statesman,  he  has  merely  enlisted  the 
selfish  passions  of  our  nature  and  secured  theu:  willing  ver- 
dict. But  in  the  former  case,  if  the  mind  have  exerteditself 
in  any  respect  proportionate  to  its  object,  the  power  of  its 
transcendant  eloquence  is  evinced  in  its  triumph  over  the 
selfish  passions — those  very  interests  which  impart  to  the 
advocate  all  his 'impassioned  energy^ — ^to  his  jury,  all  their 
eagerness  to  hear  and  willingness  to  decide.  Hence  die 
readiness  with  which  the  man  who  had  long  hoarded  his 
treasures,  counts  down  his  thousands ;  the  votarv  of  fashion 
parts  with  her  jewels ;  or  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the 
young  man,  who  might  have  risen  to  wealth  and  distinction, 
surrounded  by  all  that  heart  could  wish,  bids  adieu  to  home 
and  country,  to  live  and^e  for  the  far  distant  heathen. 

But  there  are  also  occasions  furnished  by  the  events  of  Pro- 
vidence. Such  was  the  Cholera.  With  what  emotion  was 
the  intelligence  received,  that  it  had  reached  our  continent, 
and  had  commenced  its  unseen  march  of  death !    What  con- 
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stemation  seized  all  ranks  and  classes,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced, that  the  mysterious  scourge  had  mocked  our  pre- 
cautions, and  baffled  our  skill !  Whose  heart  did  not  sink  and 
die  within  him,  under  the  appalling  certainty,  that  the  great 
God  was  dealing  with  the  sons  of  men,  that  no  one  had 
the  least  security  for  his  life,  that  the  next  hour,  he  with 
the  partner  of  his  bosom,  and  the  loved  ones  of  their  union, 
might  all  be  in  eternity,  leaving  their  bodies  a  spectacle  of 
horrour  to  an  affrighted  neighbourhood  I  It  needed  not 
the  proclamation  of  a  solemn  fast,  nor  the  entreaties  of  the 
ministers  of  relimon,  to  bring  men  to  the  house  of  God.  As 
in  the  days  of  old  Rome,  when  a  public  calamity  was  felt, 
the  people  with  one  accord  rushed  to  the  altars  of  their  gods, 
deprecating  their  wrath,  and  presenting  their  offerings ;  so 
fear,  in  the  time  of  pestilence,  emptied  the  marts  of  business, 
and  crowded  the  sanctuary.  Then  was  the  man  of  God 
called  to  speak  of  judgment  and  mercy.  As  he  bowed  his 
knee  in  pra^r,  ho4  were  the  emotions  of  a  full  soul  pouted 
forth  in  most  humble,  impassioned,  and  importunate  interces- 
sion for  the  people  I  When  he  rose  to  declare  the  counsels 
of  God,  how  were  all  the  powers  of  his  intellect  concen- 
trated in  one  mighty  argument  I  Before  an  audience  as- 
sembled under  such  circumstances,  where  the  deepest 
solemnity  reigns,  where  no  one  is  unconscious  of  a  trembling 
of  heart,  where  some  have  just  been  deprived  of  dearest  re- 
latives, and  feel  that  their  turn  may  be  next,  where  all  have 
waked  up  to  the  fearful  conviction,  that  they  are  either  not 
prepared,  or  cannot  be  too  well  prepared  for  death,  which 
now  appears  before  them  in  all  its  terrours, — ^the  preacher 
must  oe  eloquent  in  the  last  degree.  He  will  think,  and 
feel,  and  speak,  as  a  dying  man  unto  dying  men^  or  he  pro- 
fanes the  sacred  desk. 

Such  an  occasion,  also,  was  presented  by  the  recent  con- 
flagration, which  elicited  the  above-mentioned  discourses. 
That  was  a  calamity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our 
country;  nor  will  it  soon  fade  from  the  memory  oi  any  in- 
dividual who  witnessed,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  scene  of  such  awfiil  grandeur,  or  beheld,  with  the 
morning's  sun,  the  richest  portion  of  our  city  laid  in  smokinff 
ruins.  None  would  have  been  able  to  conceive,. that  such 
wide-spread  desolation  could  have  been  effected  in  one  brief 
night.  While  the  flames  rose  to  heaven,  enveloping  the  city 
with  the  circumjacent  shores  in  a  flood  of  lurid  light,  and 
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relSected  from  the  clouds  to  the  distance  of  rising  a  hundred 
miles,  as  if  to  prepare  the  regions  round  about  for  the  melan- 
choly tidings,  the  greater  proportion  of  our  citizens  slept  se- 
curely on  their  policies  of  insurance.  We  little  thought  of  what 
God  might  do ;  we  relied  upon  what  man  could  do.  But 
that  night  effected  not  so  great  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
city,  as  it  prepared  for  the  views  and  feelings  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Not  that  such  numbers  were  reduced  to  want,  not 
that  so  many  hearts  were  bowed  in  grief,  by  blighted  hopes 
or  vanished  comforts,  but  that  one  and  all,  amidst  this  dense 
population,  awoke  from  their  delusion, — ^feeling,  acknowledg- 
mg,  that  there  is  no  security  for  earthly  possessions.  With 
what  a  prostrating  energy  did  the  conviction  of  man's  utter 
impotence,  the  instability  of  all  his  possessions,  sweep  over 
our  hearts  !  In  how  different  a  light  did  we  look  on  the 
varied  objects  of  yesterday's  pride  I  With  what  different 
emotions  did  we  regard  the  projects  which  until  then  en- 
grossed our  thoughts !  The  derangement  which  ensued  to 
our  commercial  relations,  was  trifling  to  the  shock  which 
was  imparted  to  our  boasted  security,  our  avarice,  our 
worldliness.  Never  was  there  a  deeper  sensation  of  the 
kind  in  this  community.  With  spontaneous  deference,  on 
every  hand,  the  agency  of  a  righteous  Providence  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  event.  They  who  seldom  thought,  now  felt, 
that  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  vain  !  We  are  not  surprised,  that  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High  made  such  a  visitation  the  theme  of  their  dis- 
course on  the  following  Sabbath. 

How  appropriate  to  that  day  must  have  appeared  the  an- 
nunciation of  such  texts  as  the  following :  Shall  a  trumpet  he 
blown  in  the  city,  and  the  people  be  not  afraid  ?  Shall  there 
be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ? — Except  the 
Lord"  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain, — AU 
flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of 
the  field;  the  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  fadeth ;  but  the 
word  of  our  God  shall  standforever.  That  was  a  day  when 
the  preacher  might  have  risen  in  the  might  of  a  man  of  God, 
and  spoken  with  conscious  authority.  **  Here,"  we  can  ima- 
gine him  as  saying,  "  I  have  often  plead  with  you  not  to 
trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh ;  not  to  make  gold  your  confidence ; 
not  to  forget  your  dependence  on  God,  the  interests  of  your 
in(imortal  soul.  But  our  views  of  things  were  distorted  in 
your  judgment ;  our  every  expression  of  the  world's  vanity 
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appeared  exaggerated ;  the  very  figures  which  Inspiration  has 
employed,  seemed  all  hyperboles.  Do  we  now  seem  unto  you 
as  one  that  mocks  7     Lo  I  God  has  come  to  establish  the  ve- 
racity of  his  word,  and  assert  his  high  prerogative.     He  has 
demolished  your  shrines  of  wealth,  frustrated  your  efforts, 
stained  the  pride  of  your  glory.    What  remains  is  at  His 
mercy.  How  know  you  but  that  this  night  the  alarm  bell  shall 
again  sound,  and  the  whole  city  be  thrown  into  terrified  com- 
motion ?  In  vain  do  cries  for  help  echo  and  re-echo  through 
our  streets.    No  human  arm  can  still  that  fierce  north  vnnd, 
or  unlock  those  frozen   aqueducts.       The  elements  are 
leagued  for  swift  destruction  to  the  works  of  puny  man. 
The  flames  roll  on  at  the  command  of  Heaven.    Now 
another  and  another  edifice  is  laid  in  ashes,  streets  are  arch- 
ed with  fire,  whole  blocks  are  enveloped  in  flames.     Where 
is  the  store,    the    oflice,  which  yesterday  enga^d  your 
thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  higher,  better  objects?     As  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  has  (fisappeared,  with  all  which  it 
contained.  Where  the  family  group  which  but  now  reposed 
securely  in  all  the  comforts  of  that  warm  and  well-known 
hearth,  forgetfid  of  God  and  heaven?     Turned  out,  perhaps, 
shivering  pensioners   on  the   cold  bounty  of  a  grudging 
world  1  Is  the  danger  to  which  I  have  merely  adverted,  all 
imaginanr  ?  Go,  ask  the  many  who  are  now  weeping  over  the 
wreck  oi  property  and  hopes,  whether  they  felt  not  them- 
selves both  secure  and  secured  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday 
last    Survey  that  scene  of  desolation,  where  every  edifice, 
amid  six  hundred,  was  insured  against  loss,  if  not  supposed 
proof  against  fire,  and  tell  us,  whether  on  that  memorable 
evenine  the  prospect  was  not  as  certain,  that  the  sim  would 
again  dune  on  that  loft^  dome,  and  all  ti^ose  immense  store- 
houses, as  that  it  will  rise  to-morrow  on  the  house  in  which 
you  dwell,  or  even  the  sanctuary  in  which  you  now  worship." 
That  these  discourses  were  not  only  appropriate,  but 
impressive,  appears  from  their  having  been  respectively 
published  by  request.     Whether  they  have  in  each  instance 
answered  expectation,  we  are  not  able,  nor  is  it  our  pro- 
vince, to  decide.     Probably  they  will  be  read  to  disadvan- 
tage, unless  the  distressing  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  delivered,  shall  be  distinctly  recalled ;  or  unless  we 
can  feel,  as  our  citizens  felt,  when,  on  the  Sabbath  subse- 
quent to  the  fire,  they  directed  their  solemn  steps  to  the 
sanctuaries  of  God. 
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There  is  a  reluctance  to  publish  occasional  sermons, 
becausedt  is  thought,  that  their  interest  is  altogether  adventi- 
tious and  local.  When  Dr.  Bellamy  was  requested  to  furnish, 
for  publication,  a  copy  of  a  sermon  which  he  preached  to  his 
people  with  reference  to  a  terrific  storm,  which  arose  after 
they  had  assembled  for  public  worship,  "  I  will,"  said  he, 
"if  yaw  can  print  thunder  and  lightning J^  There  was  no 
ordinary  shrewdness  in  the  remark.  It  is  difficult  to  recall 
a  train  of  thought  which  was  delivered  without  premedita- 
tion, impossible  to  transfer  to  paper  its  adaptation  to  the  re- 
markable effect  that  was  produced  on  the  occasion  by  which 
it  was  suggested.  Had  Dr.  Bellamy  published  his  discourse, 
in  all  probability,  it  would  have  detracted  from  the  high  re- 
putation which  its  extemporaneous  deUvery  had  already  se- 
cured to  him. 

When  Mr.  Summerfield  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the 
**  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  this  city 
was  thronged  to  overflowing.  Every  ear  listened  in  stillest 
attention ;  all  hearts,  it  may  be  said,  were  wrapped  in  admi- 
ration ;  as  the  interest  of  the  occasion  increased,  every  eye 
was  moistened,  every  hand  unlocked,  until  a  thousand  dol- 
lars were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  unfortunate  children.  But 
the  discourse,  as  it  appears  in  print,  is  a  very  ordinary  pro- 
duction ;  and  every  intelligent  person  who  was  present  at 
the  time  of  its  delivery,  however  much  his  sympathies  were 
elicited,  must  be  aware  that  its  effect  was  produced,  if  not  by 
the  unafiected  ardour  and  silver  tones  of  that  youthful  herald  of 
the  cross,  at  least  by  the  mute  eloquence  of  the  children  who 
rose  from  their  conspicuous  seat  at  a  concerted  signal. 

But  if  a  sermon  were  written  for  an  occasion,  it»  publi- 
cation should  not  disappoint  expectation.  Independently  of 
the  occasion,  it  should  be  worthy  perusal.  Long  after  the 
interest  of  the  occasion  has  subsided,  it  should  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  or  it  possesses  no  intrinsic 
merit  Destitute  of  solid  argument  and  valuable  thought,  it 
is  composed  of  sounding  words  and  declamatory  periods.  It 
embodied  merely  the  animal  excitement  of  the  occasion,  and 
with  that  has  passed  away.  The  usual  apology  of  its  having 
been  vmtten  in  haste  may  obviate  criticism  ;  tor  no  reviewer 
may  be  deaf  to  the  cry  of  mercy  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  no 
valid  reason  for  having  put  to  press  an  insignificant  produc- 
tion. A  sermon  may  be  less  finished,  but  it  need  not  be 
less  forcible,  because  written  in  haste.  A  mind  disciplined 
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to  thought,  and  furnished  by  long  habit  of  study,  works  with 
additional  ease,  and  to  a  steadier  purpose,  when  ropsed  by 
some  extraordinary  occurrence,  tnou^  pressed  for  time. 
Some  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  English  classics  were 
composed  currente  calamo.  But  it  must  be  conceded,  that  a 
want  of  time  is  a  very  comforting  reflection  for  a  want  of 
capacity  to  originate  thought,  of  resources  to  comnoand,  or 
of  aptness  to  execute.  That  the  insinuation  is  not  unfounded, 
will  appear  from  considering  the  diflference  which  has  been 
observed  between  superiour  and  ordinary  minds.  The  former, 
at  its  leisure,  may  ampUfy  or  adorn ;  but  it  has  no  important 
thought  to  interweave  in  its  pages ; — ^thc  latter  curtails  the 
redundancy  of  its  sentences,  aiming  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  ideas.  The  readiness,  too,  of  the  one  results  from  care- 
fully disciplined  powers ;  that  of  the  other,  from  natural  flu- 
ency and  superficial  habits.  Hence,  the  distinction  which 
Quintilian  draws  between  mere  facility  of  speech,  and  the 
true  faculty  of  an  orator. 

Whether  written  in  haste  or  not,  if  there  be  power 
in  the  mind,  it  will  appear  in  the  discourse ;  and  however 
much  its  effect  might  nave  been  aided  by  tiie  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  delivered,  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  call 
up,  in  no  indistinctness  of  vision,  those  very  circumstances. 
In  this,  we  have  often  thought,  consists  the  transcendant  ex- 
cellence of  Demosthenes'  orations.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
those  imperishable  productions,  without  entering  into  the 
feelinffs  at  once  of  the  orator  and  his  auditory.  We  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  situation  of  a  degenerate  and  corrupted  peo- 
I)le ;  we  recall  the  glory  of  our  ancestors ;  the  generous  sen- 
timents of  patriotism  and  public  spirit  revive  in  our  bosoms, 
and  our  kindling  emotions  are  a  virtual  response  to  theexcla- 
mation  of  the  Athenians,  "Let  us  rush  against  the  enemy  T 

The  same  resistless  influence  over  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion may  be  discovered  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Patrick 
Henry.  Though  brief,  it  included  every  thing  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  his  purpose.  The  exact  situation  of  die  country 
is  before  the  eye  of  our  mind,  the  extremity  to  which  we 
are  reduced ;  and  before  we  are  aware,  the  emotions  of  the 
patriot  are  strugffling  in  our  bosoms  for  utterance,  in  tte 
very  language  which  impelled  the  oppressed  to  triumphant 
arms,  "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  aeath  P 

The  same  characteristic  of  mental  power  is  seen  in 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  His  imperial 
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fancy  has  spread  out  before  us  the  evils  of  that  never  to  be 
forgotten  period,  in  all  their  frightful  dimensions.  We  are 
spectators  of  the  bloody  drama ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that 
the  effect  produced  on  the  mind,  by  dwelling  on  his  pages, 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  had  it  been  our  privilege  to 
hang  on  his  lips,  amid  an  enchained  auditory. 

So  with  the  occasional  sermons  of  Kobert  Hall,  in 
particular  Ae  sermon  entitled,  "  Sentiments  proper  to  the 
present  crisis.**  It  cannot  be  read  with  the  less  interest  be- 
cause England  is  no  longer  endangered  by  a  foreign  inva- 
sion. It  may  be  read  to  all  the  advantage  with  which  it  was 
heard.  Embodying  the  results  of  the  most  enlarged  ob- 
servation and  profoundest  thought,  in  a  style  not  less  splen- 
did than  powerful,  the  occasion  owes  its  interest  rather  to 
the  discourse,  than  the  discourse  to  the  occasion.  Its  appro- 
priateness to  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived ;  but  no  sympathy  with  the  state  of  things,  though  it 
fails  not  to  touch  our  hearts,  is  necessary  to  impart  value  to 
its  startling  exposure  of  prevailing  errours,  and  masterly  de- 
fence of  momentous  truths.  Advancing  in  majesty  and 
power  towards  the  conclusion,  we  may  rise  from  its  perusal 
with  the  conviction  of  many  of  the  preacher's  auditors,  (Mr. 
Pitt  among  the  number,)  that  the  last  ten  pages  are  fully 
equal  in  genuine  eloquence  to  any  passages  of  the  same 
length  that  can  be  selected  from  either  ancient  or  modem 
orators. 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced,  but  they  will  readily 
occur  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  effusions  of  elo- 
quence, whether  in  the  state  or  church.  Occasions  serve 
to  call  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  if  in  any  instance 
its  production  fails  to  arrest  and  repay  attention,  let  it  not  be 
imputed  to  the  evanescent  interest  of  the  occasion.  A  great 
mind  transforms  what  is  local  in  its  features  to  what  is  ge- 
neral in  its  bearings,  subserves  the  present  exigency  to  fu- 
ture good,  and  controls  that  which  is  fleeting  in  its  nature, 
to  permanency  and  lasting  effect  Occasions  are  identified 
with  the  efforts  of  such  minds.  Who  thinks  of  the  "  Slave 
biir  without  recalling  the  eloquence  of  Wilberforce ;  or  who 
in  after  times  will  recall  the  "  Tariff  question"  of  1831,  with- 
out \he  speech  of  Daniel  Webster?  True  eloquence  im- 
mortalizes the  occasion. 

Occasional  discourses  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  criterion  of  intellectual  power.    It  is  natural  to  suppose 
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that  extraordinary  eflfort  will  be  made  to  meet  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  greater  the  occasion,  the  higher  public 
expectation.  Of  this  public  speakers  are  fully  aware.  No 
man,  unless  through  an  overweening  conceit  of  msown  powers, 
proportioned  to  flie  obtuseness  of  his  mind,  will  rise  amid 
a  dense  assembly,  convened  for  a  special  purpose,  aijd  glow- 
ing veith  unwonted  excitement,  witnout  apprehension  of  the 
result  of  his  effort.  It  is  possible  for  a  great  man  to  fail, 
even  when  circumstances  might  have  conspired  to  elicit  a 
sublime  effort.  In  comparison  with  Dr.  Nott's,  Dr.  Mason's 
sermon,  delivered  at  the  death  of  Hamilton,  was  regarded 
as  an  inferiour  production.  Considering  the  acknowledged 
and  often  attested  powers  of  its  author,  it  was  justly  re- 
garded as  a  failure.  To  account  for  such  a  fact  is  diffi- 
cult, unless  we  resolve  it  into  some  one  of  the  various 
mysterious  influences  of  body,  which  at  times  facilitate,  and 
again  as  strangely  obstruct,  the  mental  operations.  But  these 
milures  only  evince,  yet  more  clearly,  the  light  in  which  oc- 
casions are  regarded,  as  an  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of 
mental  power.  If  we  may  so  speak,  they  are  stepping-stones 
to  greatness.  Let  a  man  equal  a  great  occasion,  and  how- 
ever inferiour  his  ordinary  productions,  his  reputation  is  estab- 
lished. We  conclude  at  once,  that  there  are  elements  in  that 
mind  which  may  be  called  forth  by  any  adequate  object. 
Indeed  there  are  many  facts  which  might  be  adduced  to 
support  the  idea,  that  the  greatest  capabilities  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  inferiour  powers  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Hercules  must  be  summoned  from  the  dis- 
taff to  encounter  the  hydra,  before  we  shall  be  apt  to  discern 
the  spirit  of  his  eye  or  the  strength  of  his  muscles.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  desire  which  is  so  generally  manifested 
among  young  men  to  appear  on  public  occasions,  that  they 
are  regarded  as  the  ordeals  of  reputation.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  mind  wields  its  energies  with  greater  ease 
when  excited  by  an  object,  and  as  effort  is  apt  to  be  proportion- 
ate 'to  expectation,  if  an  occasional  discourse  be  devoid  of 
the  power  of  thought,  the  mental  character  of  its  author  is 
decided.  His  discotirse  is  a  mere  adjective,  dependent  on  the 
occasion  for  having  been  listened  to  with  patience,  or  pub- 
lished by  request.  His  ambition  surpassed  his  powers ;  or 
his  desire  to  do  good  led  him  to  overlook  the  scantiness  of 
bis  means,  or  disregard  the  honour  of  his  name. 

The  effect  which  a  discourse  may  have  produced  on  an 
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audience  usually  decides  the  question  of  its  publication  ;  yet 
it  is  no  criterion  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  is  easy  to  dniw 
tears,  when  the  heart  is  dissolved  in  grief  A  word,  a  ges- 
ture, a  look,  is  sufficient  to  subdue  the  general  mind,  already 
bowed  under  some  common  ill.  The  general  effect  is  oft- 
times  dependent  on  adventitious  circumstances ;  and  hence 
the  hearer  himself  is  not  unfrequently  disappointed  on  be- 
coming a  reader  of  the  same  discourse.  The  great  man  in 
the  piupit,  has  become  a  little  man  in  print  And  so  does  it 
often  happen,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  court-room,  or  legis- 
lative-hsul,  is  verbiage  in  the  newspaper.  The  delight,  or 
disappointment  of  a  promiscuous  auoience,  composed  as  au- 
diences usually  are,  is  no  sure  criterion  of  the  speaker's  abi- 
lity. The  ancients  entertained  the  same  opinion.  ^  What 
slip  have  I  made  1'*  enquired  Phocicm,  in  an  under-tone,  to 
a  mend,  when  unexpectedly  clapped  by  his  hearers.  ^  Plato 
alone  is  sufficient  audience  for  me,**  replied  Parmenidea, 
when  told  that  all  had  left  the  forum  but  that  philosopher. 
The  advantage  which  a  man  derives  from  a  comi 
voice  and  graceful  action,  makes  amends  for  vigour  of  intet 
lect  and  excellence  of  composition.  Declamation  is  mistaken 
for  eloquence,  sound  for  sense,  and  a  well-told  anecdote  en« 
grosses  the  attention  which  is  due  to  depth  of  research  and 
soundness  of  argument 

On  this  account,  we  are  anxious  that  an  applauded  dis- 
course should  be  printed,  before  we  presume  to  judge  of  its 
merits.  It  too  often  happens,  that  the  pleasure  of  perusal  is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  gratification  with  which  it  was 
heard. 

But  whatever  correctness  may  be  attached  to  our  re* 
mailis,  we  shall  not  assume  the  invidious  task  of  applyii^ 
them  to  these  discourses,  or  of  awarding  the  palm  of  excel- 
lence. If  the  public  have  not  already  passea  sentence  on 
their  respective  merits,  they  who  may  peruse  them  after  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  calamity  has  subsided,  will  be 
able  to  form  a  'dispassionate  and  accurate  judgment  For 
ourselves,  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  the  melancholy  occa- 
sion of  these  productions,  has  disarmed  criticism.  We  are 
happy  in  the  reflection,  that  such  a  number  were  forward  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  providence  of  God,  to  promote  due 
eternal  good  of  their  people.  Such  an  event  should  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  any  one  to  whom  has  been  committed 
the  care  of  schaIs.    Every  pastor  should  be  most  sedulously 
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alive  to  Gk)d's  providences.  Designed  for  man's  best  in- 
terests, they  may  be  made  important  auxiliaries  to  the 
preached  Gospel. 

In  perusing  these  discourses,  it  has  afforded  a  momen- 
tary interest  to  trace  the  different  style  which  respectively 
characterizes  the  preaching  of  three  denominations.  If  doubt 
might  not  be  suggested,  whether  these  sermons  can  be  re- 
garded as  fair  specimens  of  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian  and 
Unitarian  preaching,  we  mi^ht  delineate  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference. As  it  is,  we  have  been  particularly  interested  to 
'observe,  how  different  preachers  discoursed  on  the  same 
occasion,  and  viewed  the  same  event 

From  Ezek.  xxviii.  18,  Mr.  Spencer  aims  to  make  a  judi- 
cious and  solemn  use  of  this  affecting  judgment.  Guarding 
against  any  unauthorized  conclusions,  he  glances  at  the 
lessons  of  instructive  admonition  which  this  providence 
seems  to  speak,  adverts  to  the  probable  design  of  Heaven 
in  sending  it,  and  concludes  by  noticing  the  mercies  by 
which  it  was  characterized. 

Mr.  Dewey,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  Isaiah  xi. 
6,  7,  8,  and  the  occasion  which  suggested  the  text,  illustrates 
in  contrast,  the  impotence  of  man,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
Grod  ;-^the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  possessions,  and  the 
value  of  the  only  possessions  that  are  certain. 

Mr.  Smith  adduces  Isaiah  xxiii.  8,  9,  to  establish  the 
feet,  and  exhibit  the  design,  of  God's  agency  in  our  civic 
calamities.  While  he  has  argued  from  a  particular  to  a 
general  providence,  Mr.  Krebs,  from  Amos  iii.  6,  in  con- 
nexion with  Psalm  cxxvii.  1,  reasons  to  establish  the  agency 
of  God  in  the  calamities  of  men,  from  a  general  to  a  particu- 
lar providence,  in  order  to  illustrate,  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  the  conflagration,  the  sentiment,  that 
DO  means  of  defence  are  sufficient  to  ward  off  anv  appre- 
liended  evil,  except  those  which  are  furnished  in  the  cove- 
nant feithfulness  of  Grod. 

Mr.  Ware,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  which  is  recorded  in 
Jer.  xxii .  8,  and  which  he  applies  to  the  recent  calamity, 
remarks,  that  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  providence 
of  God ; — ^that  we  should  learn  from  it  the  instability  of 
earthly  fortune ; — our  dependence  on  God,  and  our  mutual 
dependence ;  that  the  event  would  accomplish  a  great  work 
if  it  could  serve  to  arrest  the  all-inmilfing  vortex  of  luxury. 

Dr.  Muhlenburgh  thinks,  that  me  power  of  God,  the 
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feebleness  of  man,  and  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  possessions, 
are  lessons  which  are  tai:^ht  us  more  or  less  by  all  the  visi- 
tations of  Providence.  From  Isaiah  Ixvi.  15, "  His  rebuke 
in  flames  of  fire,'*  he  is  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  calamity 
which  has  befallen  New- York.  It  is  a  special  visitation. 
He  sees  in  the  means  which  it  employs,  the  excess  to  which 
it  is  carried,  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  requires,  the  exceed- 
ing sinfulness  of  the  money-making  spirit  as  it  reigns  in  our 
community ;  and  for  this  reason  is  disposed  to  think,  that 
"  God  save  the  fire  leave,  (if  we  may  use  one  of  his  poetic  ^ 
figures^  and  it  eats  up  twenty  millions  at  a  meal.  Gathering 
confidence  as  he  reflects  on  the  emptiness  of  old  Trinity  on 
a  week  day,  compared  with  the  thronged  and  busy  Exchange, 
as  he  looks  out  upon  the  "  clouds  of  hell"  which  envelop  the 
city,  he  feels  bold  in  speaking  of  judgments,  and  almost 
wonders  that  "  the  flames  are  not  curling  to  heaven  to  this 
very  hour." 

There  are  points  of  resemblance  between  all  the  ser- 
mons which  were  delivered  on  that  occasion,  except  the  last  ^ 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  Dr.  M.'s  stands  by  itself,  and 
at  a  wide  remove,  in  more  respects  than  one,  firom  either  of 
the  preceding.  In  the  light  in  which  he  views  the  occur- 
rence, he  has  the  infelicity  to  differ,  not  only  firom  Messrs. 
Ware  and  Dewey,  who  unite  in  discarding  the  idea  of  a 
special  judgment,  but  from  the  other  Rev.  Gentlemen,  whose 
discourses  we  have  noticed. 

Mr.  Krebs  aims  rather  to  console  his  hearers  under  their 
losses,  and  to  encourage  them  to  confidence  in  God,  than  to 
rebuke  them  for  specific  sin.  Mr.  Spencer  remarks,  "  that 
we  are  alike  foolish  and  presuming,  when  we  say  it  is  pe- 
culiar wickedness  on  which  the  calamity  has  fallen."  Mr. 
Smith  declares,  "  My  lips  would  quiver,  my  tongue  would 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  mouth,  ere  I  could  utter  the  bold  and 
cruel  sentence,  that  it  was  a  special  judgment,  for  a  special 
civic  sin." 

It  is  man's  duty  to  study  the  actions,  as  well  as  the  word 
of  God.  He  cannot  be  too  solicitous  to  ascertain  the  de- 
sign of  God's  providences.  His  conscience  may  often  be  an 
index  to  the  reason  of  God's  dealings  with  him ;  but  with 
the  recorded  answer  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  the  question, 
**  Suppose  ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the 
Galileans,  because  they  suffered  such  things?"  nothing 
short  of  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet,  can  justify  any  one  m 
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declaring  that  the  recent  conflagration  was  a  special  visita- 
tion of  Providence,  on  account  of  our  inordinate  spirit  of 
money-making. 

If  the  fact  of  its  having  fallen  on  a  particular  part  of  the 
city,  and  a  particular  class  of  men,  be  evidence  that  the  fire 
was  expressly  sent  to  rebuke  the  sin  of  covetousness,  why 
may  not  the  severity  of  the  past  winter  be  regarded  as  a 
judgment  on  the  poor,  for  they  were  the  principaland  almost 
only  suflerers.  In  the  latter  case,  die  agency  of  Providence 
is  not  less  obvious  to  a  philosophic  mind,  than  in  the  former ; 
and  in  either  instance,  it  is  the  result  of  those  general  laws 
which  have  been  ordained  to  subserve  grand  moral  ends. 

**  When  there  is  a  prevalent  sin  in  the  community,"  says 
Dr.  M., "  and  there  comes  a  sore  calamity,  directly  aflecting 
the  means  of  this  sin,  then  we  can  make  no  mistake,  if  we 
consider  the  calamity  as  a  judgment  on  that  sin.  Now  the 
inordinate  spirit  of  money-making  is  a  prevalent  sin  in  our 
community,  and  the  late  calamity  has  fallen  chiefly  on  its 
means — upon  its  chief  theatre  of  action — ^and  therefore  we 
may  consider  it  as  a  visitation  of  Providence  on  this  parti- 
cular sin." 

We  were  ignorant,  until  we  saw  this  declaration,  that  it 
is  the  method  of  God  to  deprive  men  of  the  means  of  sinmngf 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  love  and  serve  Him.  We  have 
been  wont  to  regard  man  as  a  rational  and  moral  bein^,  and 
to  look  on  the  present  as  a  state  of  moral  trial  and  discipline. 
It  may  be  that  the  purposes  of  moral  government  can  be 
eflected  in  no  other  way  than  by  securing  to  men,  in  this 
world,  the  means,  whether  of  doing  good  or  evil.  To  anni- 
hilate the  love  of  money  by  depriving  men  of  the  means  of 
making  money,  were  a  vain  eflbrt.  Covetousness  has  its 
throne  in  the  heart  of  man,  not  in  the  Exchange.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  is  it  true  that  the  recent  calamity  so  directly 
affected  the  means  of  making  money?  We  think  not  It  ef- 
fected a  loss  of  but  five  per  cent,  on  the  property  of  the  city ; 
a  trifling  sum  in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  property  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cheraw.  It  was  confined  chiefly  to  those  who 
had  thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  left,  and  who, 
perhaps,  lost  little  more  than  the  last  year's  gains.  It  occa- 
sionea  but  a  momentary  derangement  in  mercantile  opera- 
tions. Already  are  the  ruins  fast  disappearing.  A  few  months, 
and  other  stores,  yet  more  substantial,  will  rise  to  invite  to 
trade ;  and  another  Exchange,  yet  more  imposing,  will  be 
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thronged  by  speculating  thousands ;  and  wealth  flowing  in 
through  every  street,  but  yesterday  not  to  be  traced  by  the 
wonted  feet  of  industry,  will  leave  no  vestige  of  the  awful 
conflagration. 

But  "  the  inordinate  spirit  of  money-making  is  a  preva- 
lent sin  in  our  community.  "  Intemperance  is  a  crying  sin,** 
says  the  enthusiastic  advocate  of  temperance.  The  cholera 
marks  its  victims  among  the  ranks  of  drunkards  and  moder- 
ate drinkers ;  therefore  we  may  consider  it  as  a  visitation  of 
Providence  on  this  particular  sin.  Unfortunately  for  this 
reading  of  the  Divine  dispensation,  many  temperate  persons 
fell  first  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  pestilence.  So  did  many 
of  the  most  upright  and  benevolent  individuals  suflfer  by  the 
recent  conflagration ;  so  did  many  widows  and  orphans. 

"  But,"  replies  Dr.  M.,"in  all  the  chastisements  of  Provi- 
dence the  good  and  the  bad  suffer  together."  True ;  and  had 
he  confined  himself  to  this  view,  instead  of  speaking  of  the 
occurrence  as  a  judgment  on  a  particular  sin,  our  exception 
to  his  discourse  had  been  less  emphatic.  It  is  a  judgment, 
then,  only  on  the  bad.  Indeed  he  is  careful  to  state,  mat  he 
**  has  not  been  speaking  of  individuals,  but  of  prevalent  and 
crying  sin."  It  is  sin,  men,  and  not  the  sinner !  covetousness, 
and  not  the  lover  of  money !  It  is  a  mere  abstraction  which 
invoked  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord !  and  yet  it  was  not  an  ab- 
straction on  which  the  flames  fell ! 

Aside  from  this,  what  is  a  great  evil  in  the  view  of  one,  is 
obscured,  in  the  view  of  another,  by  a  greater  evil.  Suppose 
an  anti-papist,  to  whom  nothing  appears  so  portentous  as  the 
foot-prints  of  the  "  man  of  sin"  on  the  soil  of  American 
freedom,  had  aflirmed,  that  the  fire  which  occurred,  during 
the  past  year,  in  Prince-street,  and  which  turned  out  several 
hundred  Catholic  families  into  the  streets,  was  a  judgment 
on  their  religion.  Is  Dr.  M.'s  position  still  tenable  ?  The 
Roman  Camolics  have  turned  round ;  and,  pointing  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Methodist  book  establishment, "  See  there,"  they 
exclaim,  "  the  just  judgment  of  Heaven,  in  flames  of  fire,  on 
the  sin  of  Protestantism.  The  means  of  this  sin,  their  Bibles 
and  tracts,  and  Sunday  school  books,  their  presses  and  ste- 
reotyped plates,  all  are  destroyed !" 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  we  are  apt  to 
magnify  whatever  has  been  long  contemplated.     Evil  be- 
comes the  greater  evil,  if  our  interests  have  been  at  all  af- 
fected by  it.    We  wonder  that  others  do  not  see  with  our 
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eyes  :  we  are  confident  God  looks  upon  it  in  the  same  light 
with  ourselves.  From  the  emotions  with  which  it  is  regard- 
ed, we  virtuially  command  the  consuming  fire  to  fall ;  or,  ex- 
pectins  judgments,  we  naturally  resolve  any  calamity  into 
the  palpable  evidence  of  Gk)d's  hot  displeasure. 

"  Tnat  which  in  time  of  peace,**  says  Tacitus,  in  allusion 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  streams  and  the  scarceness  of  grain 
at  a  certain  period,  **  would  have  been  no  more  than  the 
efiect  of  natural  causes,  was  now  called  ^te  and  the  wrath  of 
the  gods!*  Owing  to  a  similar  principle  of  human  nature,  it 
may  be  said,  that  had  the  recent  conflagration  occurred  in 
the  summer,  instead  of  the  winter,  it  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  no  more  the  result  of  a  special  visitation,  than  any 
preceding  destruction  of  property  by  fire.  In  connexion 
with  the  feeling  of  man's  impotence,  arising  from  the  want 
of  wate/,  perhaps  was  united  the  feeling  of  msecuritv  which 
flashed  through  the  public  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  insol- 
vency of  insurance  oflices,  both  favouring  the  idea  of  a  judg- 
ment on  the  city.  But,  to  our  view,  an  extensive  fire,  despite 
of  the  facilities  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  flames,  were 
a  greater  evidence  of  the  special  wrath  of  the  Almighty. 

A^ain  :  a  ^eat  calamity  seems,  to  our  finite  minds,  to 
have  demanded  the  espeaa/ agency  of  Providence ;  and  hence, 
though  both  small  and  great  calamities  are  brought  about 
by  the  same  general  laws,  requiring,  in  the  one  case,  the 
agency  of  Providence,  equally  vnth  the  other,  and  in  no 
greater  dcj^ee ;  yet  the  former  are  overlooked,  while  the  lat- 
ter are  referred  to  the  special  interposition  of  ruling  Heaven. 
Such  being  a  feature  of  the  general  mind,  it  becomes  im- 
portant for  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people  to  guard 
against  any  construction  of  a  calamitous  event  which 
would  lead  theni  to  disregard  the  daily  lessons  of  Providence. 
Let  great  calamities  be  regarded  as  judmients,  and  men  will 
forget  that  God  is  as  really  and  especiaUy  dealing  with  them 
by  the  ordinary  events  of  life. 

It  is  easy  to  create  in  the  general  mind  a  susceptibility  to 
the  belief  of  judicial  visitations.  Man  is  naturally  supersti- 
tious— never  truly  philosophic  in  his  views  of  providence, 
until  thoroughly  taught  and  disciplined  in  the  school  of  immor« 
tality.  In  some  minds,  superstitious  notions  are  blended 
with  malign  sentiments.  What  a  license  mi^ht  not,  then,  be 
aflfonfed  to  fanaticism,  if  once  a  general  msposition  were 
formed  and  encouraged  to  regard  calamitout  events  as  tbs 
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judgments  of  Heaven  on  particular  sins.  How  easy  might 
it  be  to  work  on  the  fears  of  men  to  sinister  purposes  I 
How  might  truth  be  undistinguishable  from  errour,  and  ini- 
quity rejoice  while  piety  lay  weeping  in  the  dust !  If  the 
burning  of  an  Exchai^e  be  a  judgment  on  covetousness, 
why  not  the  burning  of  a  church,  a  judgment  on  errour  of 
doctrine,  or  remissness  of  duty  ? — if  of  a  storehouse  for  dis« 
honesty,  why  not  of  a  dweUing  for  its  prayerless  hearth? 

The  great  fire  in  London  was  thought  on  the  one  hand 
to  be  a  judgment  in  consequence  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
on  the  other,  because  Popery  had  not  been  extirpated  The 
Puritans  attributed  it  to  the  formality  of  Churchmen,  and  the 
wantonness  of  Charles'  Court ;  and  they,  in  turn,  to  the  re- 
publicanism and  hypocrisies  of  the  former.  Which  assigned 
the  true  cause,  or  whether  the  reasons  on  either  side  were  not 
alike  erroneous,  need  not  now  be  inquired.  We  have  adverted 
to  the  historical  fact  merely  in  illustration.  With  as  much 
propriety,  might  the  burning  of  the  South  Dutch  church  be 
attributed  to  some  doctrinal  errour,  or  religious  declension, 
on  the  part  of  its  members ;  or  the  loss  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  to  some  delinquency  on  their  part,  as  of  the  Ex- 
change to  the  "  money  mania"  of  Wall-street 

Until  G^od  shall  assign  the  specific  reason  of  any  calamity, 
we  ^cannot  consent  to  regard  it  as  a  judgment  on  any  par- 
ticular sin.  Nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  anticipate  special 
judgments,  in  this  world,  on  the  particular  sins,  whether  of 
individuals  or  communities. 

God  ruled  the  Jews  of  old  by  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether 
the  denunciations  which  were  uttered  by  the  prophets  can 
now  have  any  other  than  a  spiritual  application  to  nations 
and  societies.  Temporal  judgments  are  not  consistent  with 
the  moral  irregularities  of  the  present  state,  nor  with  the  idea 
thence  arising,  of  a  state  of  future  and  endless  retribution. 
That  positive  evils  are  the  necessary  result  of  vicious  courses, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  calamities  of  men  are  irrespective 
of  their  moral  character ;  and,  though  strictly  providential, 
are  the  result  of  general  laws,  which  aim  to  secure  man's  best 
interests,  by  promoting  his  moral  discipline.  It  is  not 
difiicult  to  perceive  the  connexion  between  vice  and  disease, 
as  its  natural  efiect ;  between  the  corruption  of  cities  and 
their  necessary  ruin ;  but  there  is  no  more  perceptible  re- 
lation between  the    recent  fire   and   covetousness,  as  its 
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cause,  than  between  the  fire  at  Cheraw  oi*  Charleston  and 
slavery. 

These  calamities  are  included,  we  apprehend,  in  that 
vast  system  of  means  by  which  the  government  of  Jehovah 
is  to  be  maintained,  and  the  good  of  his  universe  secured. 
They  are  designed  to  have  that  moral  effect  on  communities 
which  sickness  is  adapted  to  exert  over  individuals,  or  death 
over  surviving  relatives.  They  are  calculated,  as  with  a  giant 
grasp,  to  arrest  the  public  mind,  and  hold  it  fixed  in  solemn, 
salutary  reflection.  They  are  needed,  or  men  will  rush 
madly  along  the  high  road  of  prosperity  to  eternal  destruc- 
tion. God  must  sometimes  preach  in  loudest  accents,  by 
his  providence,  or  men  will  not  heed  the  proffers  of  his 
Gospel.  When  God  permits  us  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity, and  leaves  us  to  its  necessary  and  fatal  efiects,  then, 
let  us  know,  that  He  is  dealing  with  us  in  angry  judgment 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  conflagration,  however,  we  saw 
the  evidences  of  that  beneficent  intention  which  would  wean 
us  from  earth,  and  form  us  for  the  skies.  As  a  community, 
we  had  forgotten  God  and  the  end  of  our  being.  But  whose 
eyes  were  not  then  opened  to  behold,  in  characters  of  fire, 
the  lessons  of  man's  littleness,  and  the  world's  vanity  !  Who 
felt  not  that  there  was  no  refuge  but  in  God  I  Whose 
thoughts  were  not  carried  above  this  empty,  perishing  state, 
to  an  incorruptible  inheritance ;  or  borne  along  towards  the 
final  scene  of  this  world's  history : 

**  Above,  around,  beneaib,  amazement  all, 
Terrour  and  glory  joined  in  their  extremes, 
Our  God  in  grandeur,  and  our  world  on  fire." 

But  the  lessons  which  should  be  learned  from  this  provi- 
dence, have  been  fully  and  faithfully  exhibited  in  the  several 
discourses  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  trust  they  have 
been  read  and  ^pondered.  Mercy  of  Heaven !  forbid  that 
lessons  so  solemn  should  soon  be  forgotten  I 
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Art.  IX.     Rbyiew  of  Chamning  on  Slavery. 

Bj  Ekooh  Poxn>,  D.  D^,  Profes.  in  Theol.  Sdm.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Slavery,    By  WtUiam  E.  Channingf    Bosioru    Monrot  <f>  Co,    1835. 

In  this  popular  work  of  Dr.  Chaiining,  we  see  much  to  ap- 

Erove  and  admire.  We  admire  the  high  moral  bearing  which 
e  every  where  gives  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  ques- 
tion of  right  is,  with  him,  the  great  and  absorbing  question  ; 
believing  that  it  can  never  be  expedient  for  an  individual,  or 
a  nation,  to  do  what  is  morally  wrong.  We  admire  his 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  principle  and  truth ; 
his  sympathy  for  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed ;  and  his 
impartial  regard  for  the  feelings  and  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  question  under  consideration,  whether  at 
the  south  or  the  north,  whether  master  or  slave.  We  admire 
the  moral  courage  displayed  in  the  work  before  us,  and  ^  the 
manifest  good  motives  in  which  it  originated.  To* the 
most  inattentive  reader,  if  free  from  prejudice,  there  is  a 
love  of  country,  and  a  love  of  liberty,  and  an  equal  regard 
for  the  rights  of  man,  apparent  throughout.  We  admire 
the  high  and  consistent  ground  taken  by  Dr.  C,  in  regard  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  their  infraction,  by  the  rude  hand  of  lawless  vio- 
lence and  force.  We  hardly  need  say  that  we  admire  the 
style  of  Dr.  Channing — ^his  sweet-sounding  words,  his  nicely 
turned  periods,  his  clear  and  polished  sentences,  present- 
ing, as  in  a  beautiful  mirror,  the  images  of  his  glowing 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  If  we  are  not  greatly  deceived, 
the  style  of  the  work  before  us  is  decidedly  superiour  to  that 
of  the  author^s  theological  publications.  There  is  less  re- 
dundancy, and  less  that  is  nusty,  transcendental,  and  obscure 
— clear  evidence  that  truth  has  higher  and  better  inspira^ 
tions  for  a  gifted  mind,  than  any  form  of  errour,  however 
sincerely  or  ardently  indulged. 

Dr.  Channing  commences  with  saying,  "  The  first  ques- 
tion to  be  proposed  by  a  rational  bein^  is,  not  what  is  profit- 
able, but  what  is  right  ?  Duty  must  be  primary,  prominent, 
most  conspicuous,  among  the  objects  of  numan  thought  and 
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pursuit  If  we  cast  it  down  from  its  supremacy,  if  we  in- 
quire first  for  our  interests,  and  then  for  our  duties,  we  shall 
certainly  em" 

All  this  is  very  true,  and  truth  important  to  be  uttered, 
particularly  in  discussing  the  subject  of  slavery ;  a  subject 
m  relation  to  which,  worldly  interest  and  duty  appear,  to 
many,  to  be  quite  at  variance.  Still  we  should  have  been 
glad  for  the  sake  of  some,  who,  in  their  remarks  about  ex- 
pediency and  duty,  have  seemed  to  us  to  be  more  flippant 
than  wise,  if  our  author  had  pursued  the  subject  a  little 
more  in  detail,  and  shown  us  by  what  means,  in  all  cases,  the 
path  of  duty  is  to  be  discovered ;  or  whether,  in  many  cases,  it 
can  be  discovered  but  by  taking  into  consideration  circum- 
stances of  expediency.  Wherever  the  question  of  duty  is 
clear,  the  conscientious  man  will  wish  to  ask  no  farther  ques- 
tion. He  will  walk  up  to  the  last  inch  of  plain  duty,  though 
it  lead  him  to  the  scaBbId  or  the  stake. 

But  what  is  he  to  do,  in  cases  where  he  has  no  positive 
command,  or  settled  principle  for  his  guide,  and  where  the 
path  of  duty  is  not  obvious  ?  It  runs  somewhere,  and  runs 
straight ;  and  he  would  walk  in  it,  if  he  could  discover  it 
Bufhow  is  this  to  be  done,  but  by  a'careful  weighing  of  ar- 
guments, a  balancing  of  considerations,  and  these  involving 
ofien  the  question  of  expediency  7  A  conscientious  young 
man  is  desirous  to  know  to  what  profession  or  employment 
he  shall  devote  himself.  Shall  he  be  a  mechanic  or  mer- 
chant, a  phvsician  or  lawyer,  or  preacher  of  Uie  Gospel  7 
Another  wno  has  acquired  his  profession,  desires  to  know 
in  what  part  of  his  country,  or  of  the  world,  he  shall  esta- 
blish himself.  A  third,  who  has  become  established  in  bu- 
siness, is  desirous  to  know  in  what  way  his  capital  ought  to 
be  invested.  Shall  it  be  in  merchandise,  or  stocks,  or  real 
estate  7  There  is  no  end  to  questions  such  as  these— -questions 
of  duty,  which  can  be  decided  only  by  consideriuff  what  is,  in 
tibe  largest  sense,  expedient ;  or  what,  on  the  whde,  is  for  the 
best  And  in  cases  where  we  have  no  surer  guide,  this  is  a 
verv  safe  mode  of  determining  questions  of  duty.  For,  since  it 
is  always  expedient  to  do  w^t  is  ri^t,  if  we  can  determine, 
in  the  widest  sense,  what  is  expedient,  we  determine,  of  course,  • 
what  is  right,  and  what  our  obligations  bind  us  to  perform. 
We  repeat  it ;  the  question  TOtween  a  seeming  expedi^ 
ency  and  plain  duty  is,  to  the  upright  man,  no  question  at 
all ;  but  pvobaUy  no  upri^t  man  ever  lived  in  this  world  a 
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single  day,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
considerations  of  expediency,  in  order  to  determine  questions 
of  duty. 

In  his  first  chapter.  Dr.  C.  considers  the  slaveholder's 
claim  of  property  m  his  slave  ;  and  this  he  annuls  at  once 
and  entirely.  ^  The  claim  of  property  in  a  human  being  is 
altogether  false  and  groundless.  The  first  duty  of  the 
slaveholder  is,  '*  solemnly  to  disclaim  the  right  of  property 
in  human  beings.**  To  the  general  sentiment  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  these  propositions  (if,  firom  a  comparison  of 
the  connected  passages,  we  understand  the  author)  we 
accede ;  and  have  only  to  regret  that,  in  the  outset,  this  sen- 
timent was  not  more  cautiously  and  accurately  expressed. 
Property  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  that  absolute  thing, 
which  these  propositions  of  Dr.  Channing,  and  the  most  of 
his  arguments,  would  seem  to  imply.  It  is  the  creature  of 
laws,  either  human  or  Divine,  and  is  subject  to  limitations 
such  as  the  laws  impose.  We  have  a  property  in  our- 
selves— our  lives,  limbs,  and  faculties ;  but  even  this  is  not 
absolute.  We  have  no  right  to  destroy  our  lives,  or  to 
maim  or  mutilate  our  bodies,  or  to  debase  the  faculties  of 
our  souls.  We  have  a  property  in  our  children  ;  but  this, 
too,  is  limited.  We  may  employ  them  in  our  service,  or 
bind  them  out  to  service  for  a  limited  period ;  but  we  may 
not  sell  them,  or  abuse,  or  destroy  them.  By  the  laws  of 
some  of  the  states,  the  master  has  a  property  in  his  slave ; 
but  this  is  not  absolute  property.  It  is  possessed  with  limi- 
tations, and  with  more  limitations  than  some  other  species 
of  the  master's  property.  He  may  kill  and  eat  his  domestic 
animals,  but  he  may  not  do  either  of  these  to  his  slave ;  and 
this,  by  the  way,  shows  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  represent 
slavery  as  placing  human  bein^  on  a  level  with  the  brutes* 
Our  slave  laws  are  bad  enou^ ;  but  still,  they  do  afibrd  a 
degree  of  protection  and  privilege  to  the  slave,  which  they 
do  not  to  the  brute  creation.  They  impose  limitations  in 
regard  to  slave  property,  which  they  do  not  in  relation  to 
property  in  domestic  animals. 

if  Dr.  Channing  had  proposed  further  legal  restrictions 
upon  the  authority  of  the  master,  and  fturther  legal  protec- 
tion for  the  slave— the  same,  for  substance,  which,  in  another 
connexion,  he  does  propose,  to  all  this  we  could  have  yielded 
our  most  cordial  assent  But  when  he  says,  in  so  man^ 
words,  that  **  the  claim  of  property  in  a  human  being  » 
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altogether  false  and  groundless,"  and  ought  at  once  io  be 
"  solemnly  disclaimed,"  he  says  more  than  we  believe,  and 
more,  we  are  sure,  than  he  really  intends.  For  has  the 
parent  no  property  in  his  children  ?  Has  the  master  no 
property  in  his  apprentice  ;  or  the  guardian  in  his  ward  ? 
Ana  besides,  on  this  ground,  what  is  to  become  of  Dr.  Chah- 
ning's  proposition  of  guardianship  for  the  slave  ?  The  slave, 
he  tells  us,  should  **  by  no  means  be  immediately  set  free 
from  all  his  present  restraints."  He  should  not  "  be  allowed 
to  wander,  at  will,  beyond  the  plantation  on  which  he  toils. 
And  if  he  cannot  be  induced  to  work  by  rational  and  natural 
motives,  he  should  be  obliged  to  labour,"  p.  120.  And  now 
we  ask  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  the  master,  for 
whom  the  slave  was  "obliged  to  labour,"  might  not  be 
strictly  said  to  have  some  property  in  him  ?  Might  he  not 
speak  of  him,  in  a  limited  sense,  as  his  ?  But  we  wfll  not 
dwell  longer  on  this  topic  here.  We  have  designed  merely 
to  except  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  incautious  state- 
ment, and  not  to  what,  from  the  connected  passages,  appears 
to  be  the  real  sentiment  of  the  author.* 

Dr.  Channing^s  second  chapter  is  on  the  subject  of 
"  Rights ;"  and  most  that  he  here  says  is  unexceptionable. 
He  shows  clearlv  that  men  have  rights,  which  they  cannot 
surrender,  and  which,  under  no  specious  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  can  be  wrested  from  them.  He  shows,  too,  that 
the  system  of  slavery,  as  involving  a  general  prostration  of 
these  rights,  is  a  system  of  oppression  and  wrong.  Still, 
there  is  one  position  taken  in  this  chapter  with  which  we  do 
not  feel  altogether  satisfied.  Dr.  C.  seems  to  regard  all  our 
rights  as  inalienable,  and  denies  that,  in  entering  the  social 
state,  or  in  constituting  a  civil  community,  any  portion  of 
those  rights  is  surrendered.  But  this  obviously  is  a  mis- 
take. A  portion  of  our  rights  is  inalienable  by  ourselves, 
and  cannot  be  lawfully  taken  from  us  by  others  ;  but  this  is 
not  true  of  them  all.  We  all  have  rights  in  a  state  of  nature, 
or  should  have  if  we  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  which  we 
cannot  have  when  associated  in  communities.  There  are 
personal  rights  which  we  may  and  do  surrender  on  entering 
the  body  politic,  or  on  consenting  to  continue  in  such  a  body ; 

*  The  incautious  manner  in  which  Dr.  C.  has  expressed  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  property,  furnishes  the  only  colorable  ground  for  "  a  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts" to  charge  him  with  "  the  doctrine  of  insurrection."  See  Remarksj 
6bc.  p.  16. 
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and  this  we  do  for  the  better  securing  of  those  moie  impor- 
tant rights  which  we  retain.  How  many  thousand  restric- 
tions upon  our  natural  liberty  and  ridits  are  imposed  on  us 
by  the  govenunent  under  which  we  live ;  and  yet  all  these 
are  cheerfully  and  thankfully  submitted  to»  for  the  sake  of 
reaping  the  more  important  benefits  of  the  government,  in 
the  protection  of  life,  property,  reputation,  family,  and  that 
portion  of  natural  liberty  which  remains*  The  wrong  of 
slavery  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  it  calls  upon  the  slave, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  benefit,  to  surrender  a  portion  of 
his  natural  rights, — those  rights  which  are  within  his  ovm 
power, — but  that  it  forcibly  taktifrcm  him  his  inalienable 
rights— those  rights  which  can  be  lawfully  terminated  only 
with  his  existence. 

In  his  Chapter  of  "  Explanations,"  Dr.  C,  very  properly 
distinguishes  between  slavery^  as  a  system^  and  tne  moral 
character  of  those  who  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  it 
The  system  of  slavery  may  be  a  great  wroi^,  but  this  does 
not  justify  us  in  concluding  that  aU  the  individuals  concerned 
in  it  are  great  sinners. 

This  distinction  has  been  disregarded  by  some  ardent 
individuals,  who  have  written  on  this  exciting  subject  On 
account  of  the  injustice  connected  with  the  system  of  slavery, 
every  person  involved  in  it,  in  whatever  way  and  from  what- 
ever motives,  has  been  denounced  as  a  man-stealer,  a  felon, 
a  pirate  against  the  rights  of  his  species.  Now  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  is  a  hard  and  hasty  judg- 
ment ;  and  those  who  jud^e  in  this  way  may  well  beware, 
lest  ^  with  what  measure  uiey  mete,  it  be  measured  to  diem 
again.'' 

The  system  of  slavery,  as  established  in  this  country,  is 
essentially  one,  and  a  like  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  it 
in  all  the  places  to  which  it  extends;  But  the  characters  of 
slave-holders  are  of  every  description,  varyii]^  from  the  ex- 
treme of  atrocious  waSit^  up  to  the  point  (so  mr  as  this  sub- 
ject is  concerned)  of  spotless  innocence.  What  characters 
can  be  more  diverse,  than  that  of  the  horrid  slave-&ctor, 
with  his  instruments  of  torture,  his  prisons  and  his  chains, 
trafiicking  in  the  flesh  and  bones,  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  ftat  of  him  who  retains  the  relation  of 
master  only  for  the  good  of  his  slaves,  and  because  it  cannot 
be  at  onoe  dropped  without  manifest  injury  to  those  undw 
his  care? 

Vol.  III.  16 
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It  is  a  maxiin  with  as,  that  all  nn  is  Tolimtaxy :  at  least, 
this  is  true  of  all  overt  acts  of  sin.  And  with  our  views  of 
the  slave  system,  we  are  prepared  to  say,  that  for  an^  per- 
son to  enter  voluntarily  into  it,  or  voluntarily  to  continue  in 
it,  for  the  mere  love  of  lucre,  or  from  any  ouier  bad  motive, 
is  a  sin.  But  bow  many  are  there  involved  in  the  slave  sys- 
tem, who  did  not  voluntarily  enter  into  it  ?  They  were  bom 
in  it ;  it  was  entailed  upon  them.  Others  there  are — how 
many  we  know  not — who  do  not  voluntarilj'  conrinae  in  the 
alave  system.  They  are  convinced  of  its  evil ;  they  are  tired 
of  it ;  they  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  they  are  deter- 
mined to  be  rid  of  it,  whenever  this  can  be  done  without 
hazarding  the  safety  and  sacrifici^  the  best  interests  of  the 
slaves.  "  Such  men,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "  deserve  great 
praise ;"  and  we  must  confess,  we  cannot  see  in  what  the 
sin  of  such  slave-holding  consists.  It  might  rather  be  sin,  in 
men  of  this  character,  too  hastily  to  sunder  the  existing  rela- 
tion, and  thus  withdraw  an  eSectual  legal  protection  from 
those  who  could  be  protected  in  no  other  way. 

There  is  another  class  of  slave-holders,  though  probably 
few  in  number,  who  voluntarily  enter  into  the  slave  system, 
or,  in  other  words,  who  purchase  slaves,  but  who  do  it  from 
the  best  of  motives.     They  have  no  view  to  their  own  emo- 
lument in  the  case,  but  are  prompted  by  the  purest  benevo- 
lence. They  only  wish  to  rescue  a  fellow-creature  from  op- 
pression, and  to  extend  over  him  the  shield  of  their  protec- 
tion ;  and  this  can  be  done  in  no  way  but  by  purchasing  him. 
Pfow  are  such  men  to  be  denouncea  as  men-stealers,  and  set 
down  in  the  same  class  with  the  unprincipled  trafficker  in  hu- 
man flesh  ?  This  certainly  cannot  be,  without  great  injustice. 
The  grand  argument  of  those  who  urge  immediate  eman- 
cipation— that  on  which  they  rely  more  than  on  all  olhera— 
is  a  very  short  one,  but  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very  satisfac- 
tory. "  All  slave-holding  is  sin,  and  all  sin  should  be  inime- 
j;_.-t..  --pgntg^  of  and  forsaken."  But,  in  view  of  tlie  state- 
ich  have  been  made,  is  it  certain  that  all  slave-hold- 
?  Are  there  no  conceivable  situations,  in  which  a 
ler  might,  without  sin,  think  it  best  to  continue  his 
tion  to  his  slaves  T     We  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
taly  that  such  cases  are  conceivable,  but  that  they 
unfrequent  occuirence.    Of  course,  the  grand  ar- 
ils in  one  of  its  premises,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
fklls  to  tlw  ground. 
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If  any  shall  pretend^  that,  in  these  remarks,  we  become 
the  apolo^sts  of  slavery,  we  shall  not  only  deny  the  charge, 
but  snail  insist,  that  what  has  been  said  goes  rather  to  place 
the  evil  of  this  system  in  a  stronger  l^ht  What  but  a  sys- 
tem like  this,  fastened  on  the  vitals  ofa  community,  and  en- 
trenched in  its  laws,  renders  emancipation  so  exceedingly 
hazardous  and  difficult,  and  makes  it  necessary  for  the  con- 
scientious slave-holder,  unless  he  would  sacrifice  the  dearest 
interests  of  his  slaves,  to  continue  his  legal  protection  over 
them  ?  And  what  but  such  a  system,  developing^  itself  in  ex- 
amples of  extreme  oppression  and  cruelty,  ren&rs  it  neces- 
sary often  to  purchase  a  fellow-being,  that  he  may  thereby 
be  rescued  from  sufferins;  and  wo  ? 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  remarks,  in  respect  to  the 
characters  of  some  who  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  slave- 
ry, because  we  supposed  that,  in  fairness,  they  ought  to  be 
made ;  and,  in  a  case  like  this,  we  were  sure  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  treating  the  characters  of  men  unfairly. 
It  is  hard  enough  to  convmce  men  against  their  interests, 
with  truth  and  conscience  on  our  side ;  and  if  we  so  manage 
as  to  lose  the  aids  of  truth  and  conscience,  and  throw  their 
influence  on  the  other  side,  we  may  well  despair,  under  such 
circumstances,  of  making  an^  favourable  impression. 

The  advocates  of  immediate  emancipation  feel  as  though 
they  had  a  prodigious  advantage,  in  having  the  consciejices 
of  tne  entire  slave-holding  community  with  them ;  and  they 
tell  of  the  powerlessness  of  any  other  mode  of  reasoning,  on 
account  of^its  not  reaching  and  securing  the  conscience.  But 
it  is  one  of  our  principal  objections  to  the  course  of  these 
men,  that  they  have  not  the  consciences  of  the  better  portion 
of  the  slave-holding  community  on  their  side.  So  the  best 
men  at  the  Soudi  assure  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
speak  the  truth.  Indeed,  we  should  feel  much  as  they  do, 
it  we  were  of  their  number.  We  should  feel,  that  our  situa- 
tion was  not  understood,  that  our  motives  were  not  appre- 
ciated, that  we  were  accused  of  crimes  of  which  we  were 
not  guilty,  and  were  made  the  sul^ects  of  reproach  and  ob- 
loquy, when  we  were  entitled  rather  to  sympathy  and  aid. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  however,  which  we  have  felt  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  make,  we  do  not  believe  can  be  extend- 
ed over  the  whole  of  the  slave-holding  community.  With- 
oat  doubt,  the  love  of  gain  is  one  of  £e  grand  supportersc^ 
tlavery.    It  is  not  gocxl  will  to  the  slave,  but  the  desire  to 
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make  a  gain  of  him,  which,  in  multitudes  of  cases,  attaches 
the  slave-holder  to  this  system,  and  renders  him  so  unwilling 
to  give  it  up.  In  coming  to  tins  conclusion  we  do  not  judgje 
hastily,  or  uncharitably.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
must  be  so :  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  svstem  itself 
would  at  once  be  modified,  and  its  objectionable  features 
would  be  taken  away.  Now  to  slave-holders  of  this  latter 
description — ^those  who  keep  their  slaves  in  bondage  only  to 
make  a  gain  of  them — the  explanations  which  have  been 
made,  do  in  no  degree  apply. 

**  Scnh  lutti  ought  to  tremble  before  the  lebnkes  of  outraged  hmnanity 
and  indignant  virtae.  Slavery,  upheld  for  gain,  is  a  great  crime.  He 
who  has  nothing  to  arge  against  emancipation,  but  that  it  will  make  him 
poorer,  is  bound  to  immediate  Emancipation.  He  has  no  excuse  for 
wresting  from  his  brethren  their  rights.  The  plea  of  benefit  to  the  slave 
and  the  staCe  avails  him  nothing.  He  extorts,  by  the  lash,  that  labor  to 
which  he  has  no  claim,  throogn  a  base  selfishness.  Every  morsel  of 
food,  thus  forced  ftom  iSie  injured,  ought  to  be  bitterer  than  gall.  His 
^Id  is  cankered.  The  sweat  of  the  slave  taints  the  luxuries  for  which 
it  streams.  Better  were  it  for  the  selfish  wrong-doer  of  whom  I  speak, 
to  live  as  the  dave,  to  clothe  himself  in  the  slave's  raiment,  to  eat  the 
slave's  coarse  food,  to  till  his  fields  with  his  own  hands,  than  to  pamper 
himself  by  day,  and  pillow  his  head  on  down  at  night,  at  the  cost  of  a 
wantonly  injured  folkw-creatnre.  No  follow-creature  can  be  so  injured 
without  taking  tenible  vengeance.  He  is  terribly  avenged  even  now. 
The  blight  which  falls  on  the  soul  of  the  wrong  doer,  the  desolation  of 
his  moral  nature,  is  a  more  terrible  calamity  than  he  inflicts.  In  dead- 
ening his  moral  feelings,  he  dies  to  the  proper  happiness  of  a  man.  In 
hardening  his  heart  against  his  feDow-cieataies,  he  sears  it  to  all  true 
icy.  In  diutting  his  ear  against  the  voice  of  justice,  he  shuts  out  all  the 
ouinonies  of  the  universe,  and  turns  the  vdce  of  God  within  him  into 
rebuke.  He  may  prosper,  indeed,  and  hold  faster  the  slave  by  whom  he 
prospers ;  but  he  rivets  heavier  and  more  ignominious  chains  on  his  own 
soul  than  he  lays  on  others.  No  punishment  is  so  terrible  as  prosperous 
guUt  No  fiend,  exhausting  on  us  all  his  own  power  of  torture,  is  so 
terrible  as  an  oppressed  fellow-creature.  The  cry  of  the  oppressed,  un- 
heard on  earth,  is  heard  in  heaven.  God  is  just,  and  if  justice  reign, 
then  the  unjust  must  terriblv  suffer.  Then  no  being  can  profit  by  evil 
doing.  Then  all  the  laws  or  the  universe  are  ordinances  against  guilt. 
Then  every  enjoyment,  gained  hj  wrong-doing,  will  be  turned  into  a 
corse.  No  laws  of  nature  are  so  irrepeuable  as  that  law  which  binds 
guilt  and  misery.  God  is  just  Then  all  the  defences,  which  the  op- 
pressor  rears  against  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing,  are  vain,  as  vam 
as  would  be  the  strivings  to  arrest  by  his  single  arm  the  ocean  or  whirl, 
wind.  He  may  disarm  the  slave.  Can  he  aisarm  that  slave's  Creator  1 
•He  can  crush  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  a  feDow-being.  Can  he  crorih 
the  awftd  spirit  of  justice  and  retribution  in  the  Almigfa^?  He  can  still 
the  mmmar  of  disoQotent  in  his  victim.  Can  he  silence  that  voice  which 
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speaks  in  thonder,  and  m  to  break  the  sleep  of  the  mve?    Can  he  al- 
ways still  the  reproving,  avenging  voice  in  his  own  breast  1" 

Dr.  Channing's  fourth  and  longest  chapter  is  on  **  the 
Evils  of  Slavery/'  which  he  illustrates  under  several  heads ; 
such  as  the  moral  influence  of  slavery ;  its  irUellecttuil  influ- 
ence ;  its  domestic  influence  ;  the  license  it  gives  to  cruelty ; 
and  its  influence  on  masters.  He  considers,  also,  the  ex- 
cuses and  arguments  which  are  most  commonly  urged  on 
the  other  side.  From  many  parts  of  this  eloquent  and  gene- 
raUy  excellent  chapter,  we  mi^ht  present  extracts.  But  these 
would  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  masterly  picture  he 
has  drawn — and  drawn,  in  general,  with  fairness  and  with  a 
manifest  desire  not  needlessly  to  give  ofifence— of  the  great 
and  appalling  evils  of  slavery.  On  one  or  two  points,  our 
author,  notwithstanding  his  caution,  has  been  betrayed  into 
representations  not  warranted  by  facts,  and  of  which  our 
Southern  brethren  have  already  complained,  and  justly,  as 
highlv  injurious. 

Dr.  C.  does  not  rely  at  all  on  reports  of  cruelties  alleged 
to  be  perpetrated  in  slave-holding  communities  ;  and  we  are 
glad  tnat  he  does  not  We  never  listen  to  such  reports,  but 
with  pain  and  disgust  They  are  very  liable  to  be  exagge- 
rated, so  as  to  di&r  essentially  from  the  truth ;  and  if  true, 
they  are  calculated  rather  to  inflame  and  exasperate,  than  to 
convey  any  important  instruction,  as  to  the  real  state  of 
things  among  the  slaves.  Speaking  of  such  reports,  our  au- 
thor says : 

**  I  am  willing  to  dismiss  them  all  as  false.  I  stand  on  other  ground. 
Reports  may  lie,  bat  our  daily  experience  of  human  nature  cannot  lie. 
I  summon  no  witnesses,  or  rather  I  &PP^  to  a  witness  everr  where 
present,  a  witness  in  every  heart.  Wno  that  has  watched  his  own 
heart,  or  observed  others,  does  not  fbel  that  man  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  absolute,  irresoonsible  power  over  men  ?  It  must  be  abused.  The 
selfish  passions  ana  pride  of  our  nature  will  as  surely  abose  it,  as  the 
storm  will  ravage,  or  the  ocean  swell  and  roar  under  toe  whirlwind.  A 
being  so  ignorant,  so  headstrong,  so  passionate,  as  man,  ou^ht  not  to  be 
trusted  with  this  terrible  dominion.  He  ought  not  to  desire  it.  He  ought 
to  dread  it  He  ought  te  cast  it  firmn  him,  as  most  perilous  to  himself 
and  others.'' 

To  the  statements  in  this  chapter,  as  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity  cm  the  slave,  we  must  take  exception.  **  I  agree,'' 
says  Dr.  C,  ^  to  the  necessity  laid  on  the  master  to  keep  his 
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slave  in  ignorance.**  •*To  enlighten  him,  is  to  break  his 
chain.**  And  again :  ''  Religion,  though  a  great  good,  can 
hardly  exert  its  full  {>ower  on  the  slave.**   pp.  75,  102. 

Although  mere  intellectual  light,  witnout  the  aids  and 
influences  of  religion,  might  have  a  tendency  to  excite  in- 
surrections, and  mus  to  break  the  chain  of  the  slave,  we  do 
not  believe  that  such  would  be  the  tendency  of  faithful  in- 
struction in  Christian  truth.  Why  should  it  be  ?  What  du- 
ties does  Christianity  inculcate  and  enforce  upon  the  slave  ? 
*' Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters 
according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness 
of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye-service,  as  men- 

f)Ieasers,  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  domg  the  will  of  God 
rom  the  heart**  Eph.  vL  5.  And  again :  "  Let  as  many 
servants  as  are  under  the  yoke  count  their  own  masters 
worthv  of  all  honour,  that  the  name  of  God,  and  his  doc- 
trine, be  not  blasphemed.**  1  Tim.  vi.  1. 

The  tendencv  of  faithful  religious  instruction  among 
slaves  has  often  Seen  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  It  has 
been  shown,  in  thousands  of  instances,  that  the  influence  of 
such  instruction  is  to  render  the  slave  less  turbulent  and 
treacherous,  and  to  make  him  a  more  obedient  and  faithful 
servant.  And  as  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  slave  to  the  good 
influences  of  religion,  this,  too,  has  been  abundantly  tested. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  difScult  to  produce,  from  any  source, 
more  illustrious  instances  of  simple  faith,  and  of  tne  power 
of  godliness,  than  might  be  gathered  from  the  records  of 
missionary  and  pastoral  labour  among  the  slaves.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Gospel  is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  human 
nature,  under  any  circumstances.  Whether  Jew  or  Greek, 
whether  bond  or  free,  whether  male  or  female,  all  are  one 
here  ;  and  to  all  alike  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  the  <»ie 
thing  needful.  Had  it  been  essentially  otherwise,  the  Apos- 
tles would  never  have  treated  the  subject  of  slaveiy  in  the 
manner  they  did.  They  would  have  waged  war  with  it,  as 
directly  as  they  did  with  Phariseeism,  or  any  other  damna- 
ble heresy.  Instead  of  giving  directions  to  believing  mas- 
ters and  tneir  slaves,  and  saying,  **  Art  thou  called,  being  a 
servant,  care  not  for  it,**  the  relation  between  master 
and  slave  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

Bat  this  brings  us  to  Dr.  Channing's  fifUi  chapter,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  slavery  is  regaixled 
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in  the  New  Testament  To  the  argument  in  justification 
of  slavery,  that  **  it  is  allowed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
not  forbidden  in  the  New,**  Dr.  C.  replies : 

*<  This  Feasoning  proves  too  much.  If  uaa^  sanctioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  not  forbidden  in  the  New  are  right,  then  our  moral  code 
will  undcraro  a  sad  deterioration.  Polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  Israel- 
ites, was  me  practice  of  the  holiest  men,  and  was  common  and  licensed 
in  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  But  the  Apostles  no  where  condemn  it,  nor 
was  the  renunciation  of  it  made  an  essential  condition  of  admission  into 
the  Christian  Church." 

The  Christian  community  will  be  slow  to  admit  these 
assertions  relative  to  the  subject  of  polygamy.  We  think 
the  Apostles  have  condemned  it,  if  not  expressly,  at  least 
by  necessary  imphcation  ;*  and  their  condemnation  of  it  is . 
reason  enough  for  supposing,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence 
for  the  contrary  supposition,  that  the  renunciation  of  this 
crime  w€is  ^  made  an  essential  condition  of  admission  into 
the  Christian  Church." 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this  point.  The  manner  in  which 
Dr.  C.  disposes  of  the  alleged  Scriptural  argument  in  support 
of  slavery  is,  in  general,  satisfactory : 

**  Slavery,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  had  so  penetrated  society,  was 
so  intimately  interwoven  with  it,  and  the  materials  of  servile  war  were 
so  abundant,  that  a  relijrion  preaching  fVeedom  to  its  victims  would 
have  shaken  the  social  nibric  to  its  foundation,  and  would  have  anned 
against  itself  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  Of  consequence  Paul  did 
not  assail  it.  He  satisfied  himself  with  spreading  principles  which, 
however  slo^y,  could  not  but  work  its  destruction.  He  commanded 
Philemon  to  receive  his  fugitive  slave,  Onesimus,  *  not  as  a  slave,  but 
above  a  slave,  as  a  brother  beloved  ;'  and  he  commanded  masters  to 

S've  to  their  slaves  that  which  was  *jtut  and  equal ;'  thus  asserting  for 
e  slave  the  rights  of  a  Christian  and  a  man  ;  and  how,  in  his  circum- 
stances, he  coiud  have  done  more  for  the  subversion  of  slavery  I  do  not 


"  It  is  a  plain  rule  of  Scriptural  criticism,  that  particular  texts  should 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
And  what  is  the  generu,  the  perpetual  teaching  of  Christianity  in  re- 

*  Compare  Eph.  v.  31 ;  Rom.  vii.  2,  3 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  2 ;  1  Tim.  ili.  2, 12.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  Dr.  C.  has  advanced  similar  sentimeDts  in  regard  to  po- 
lygamy. In  his  Review  of  Milton,  he  attribuCea  the  errour  of  Hilton  on  this 
eoDJIect  to  **  his  reverence  for  the  ScriptizreB  f*  and  adds.  '*  We  believe  it  to  be  « 

an  indisputable  fact,  that  although  Christianity  was  first  preached  in  Asia, 
which  had  been,  firom  the  earliest  ages,  the  seat  of  polygamy,  the  ApofAes  nevtr 
denounced  U  as  a  crinUy  and  never  required  their  anwerte  to  jmt  array  aii 
wiMt  bui  one,"    Reviewa  and  Miscellanies,  p.  60. 


• 
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ffurd  to  eooial  duty  ?  '  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  aboaid 
do  to  jon,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 
Now  does  not  every  man  feel  that  nothing,  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  consent  to  be  a  slave  ?  Does  he  not  feel,  that,  if  reduced  to  this 
abject  lot,  lus  whole  nature,  his  reason,  conscience,  affections,  would 
cty  oat  against  it  as  the  cfreatest  of  calamities  and  wrongs  1  Can  he 
pretend,  then,  that  in  holain^  others  in  bondage  he  does  to  his  neiffh- 
bour  what  he  would  that  his  neighbour  should  do  to  him  ?  Of  what 
avail  are  a  few  texts,  which  were  desifirned  fbr  local  and  tempontry  ose, 
when  urged  against  the  vital,  essentiu  spirit  and  the  plainest  precepts 
of  our  religion  V^ 

This  great  command  of  the  Saviour,  "  All  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them,''  goes  undoubtedly  to  discountenance  mvoluntary 
servitude,  and  in  its  full  and  final  influence  will  banish  such 
servitude  from  the  earth.  Still,  we  do  not  think,  and  neither 
does  Dr.  C,  that  it  enjoins,  under  all  circumstances,  an  im« 
mediate  emancipation.  We  can  conceive  of  circumstances, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  in  which  the  rule  under  con* 
sideration  would  require  of  the  master  to  ccHitinue  to  his 
slaves,  at  least  for  a  time,  his  legal  protection  and  care,  not 
for  his  own  convenience  or  emolument,  but  for  their  better 
security,  and  their  greater  mx)d. 

Dr.  Channinff's  sixth  chapter  is  on  the  ''  Means  of  re- 
moving Slavery.  He  very  justly  remarks,  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject which  belongs,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  slave-holders. 
They  are  the  mdividuals  most  deeply  interested.  They 
have  the  best  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject. And,  besides,  they  alone  have  the  right  to  take  effec* 
tive  measures  in  relation  to  it  Still,  our  author  thinks  it 
proper  to  throw  out  some  hints  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  hold  slaves.  "  In  the  first  place,**  he  says,  "  the  slave- 
holder should  solemnly  disclaim  the  right  of  property  in 
human  beings.**  On  ttus  position  we  have  already  remark- 
ed ;  and  have  shown  that  it  is  broader,  in  terms,  than  its 
author  probably  intended.  All  he  could  have  intended, 
consistently  with  his  other  statements,  is — and  in  this  we 
fully  a^ee  with  him — ^that  the  slave's  relaticHi  to  his  master 
should  be  so  modified  and  restricted  by  the  laws,  as  to  prevent 
his  being  transferred,  and  to  render  him  rather  a  ward,  than 
a  slave.  His  master  might  still  be  sdfd  to  have  some  pro- 
perty in  him,  as  the  mechanic  has  in  his  apprentice,  or  the 
guardian  in  Ms  ward ;  and  yet  the  whole  ground  of  the  rela- 
tion between  them  would  be  changed 
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<*  There  10  but  one  weighty  arguoient  o^inst  immediate  emancipatioDy 
namelr,  that  the  slave  would  not  support  himself  and  his  children  by  hon- 
est industry ;  that,  having  always  worked  on  compulsion,  he  mil  not  work 
without  it ;  that,  having  always  laboured  from  another's  will,  he  will  not 
labour  from  his  own ;  that  there  is  no  spiing  of  exertion  in  his  own 
mind ;  that  he  is  unused  to  forethought,  providence,  and  self-denial,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  domestic  life ;  that  freedom  would  produce  idle- 
ness ;  idleness,  want ;  want,  crime ;  and  that  crime,  when  it  should  be- 
come the  habit  of  numbers,  would  hnng  misery,  perhaps  ruin,  not  only 
on  the  offenders,  but  the  State.  Here  ues  the  strength  of  the  argument 
ibr  continuing  present  restraint." 

The  grand  duty  of  the  friends  of  emancipation  should 
therefore  be,  not  to  urge  precipitate  measures,  but  as  fast 
as  possible  to  prepare  the  slaves  for  self-support.  New 
motives  should  be  placed  before  them.  •*  New  privileges, 
increased  indulgences,  honourable  distinctions,  expressions 
of  respect,  should  be  awarded  to  the  honest  and  industrious.** 
The  slave  should  be  taught  to  labour  for  his  family  ;  and' in 
order  to  this,  his  domestic  relations  should  be  placed  on  dif- 
ferent grounds.  The  whole  traffic  in  slaves  should  instantly 
cease,  and  be  rendered  impossible  by  the  laws  ;  meanwhile, 
"  religious  instruction  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  all  other 
means  of  preparing  the  slave  for  freedom." 

"Emancipation,"  says  Dr.  C, "  is  not  an  easy  work,  the  work  of  a  day, 
a  good  to  be  accomplished  without  sacrifices  and  toil.  The  coloured  man 
is,  indeed,  singularly  susceptible  of  improvement,  in  consequence  of  the 
strength  of  his  propensities  to  imitation  and  sympathy.  But  all  great 
changes  in  society  have  their  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  and  demand 

rtient  labour.  I  ask  for  no  precipitate  measures,  no  violent  changes, 
ask  only  that  the  slave4)olding  States  would  resolve  conscientiously 
and  in  good  faith  to  remove  this  greatest  of  moral  evils  and  wrongs,  and 
would  bring  immediately  to  the  work  all  their  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
power.  That  its  difficulties  would  yield  before  such  energies,  who  can 
doubt  ?  Our  weakness  for  holy  enterprises  lies  generally  in  our  own 
reluctant  wills.  Breathe  into  men  a  fervent  purpose,  and  you  awaken 
powers  before  unknown.  How  soon  would  slavery  disappear,  were  the 
obligation  to  remove  it  thoroughly  understood  and  deeply  felt !" 

We  hardly  need  say,  that  all  these  suggestions  meet  with 
our  most  cordial  approbation ;  and  if  any  thing  we  can 
offer  may  serve  to  recommend  them  to  the  consideration  of 
our  Southern  friends,  we  shall  be  very  happy.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  present  peace  and  ultimate  prosperity  of  the 
great  Southern  section  of  these  United  States  depends  ma- 
terially on  the  manner  in  which  suggestions  such  as  these 
are  regarded,  and  on  the  promptness  and  perseverance  with 
which  they  are  carried  into  practical  effect. 
Vol.  III.  17 
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Dr.  C.  is  a  friend  of  colonization ;  though  he  does  not 
tegard  it  as  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
although  many  sincere  philanthropists  think  otherwise,  this 
is  substantially  the  view  which  sober  men  of  all  parties  are 
coming  to  uie  of  this  great  subject.  We  are  the  friends 
and  the  advocates  of  colonization  ; — ^not  because  it  renders 
slave  property  more  valuable,  or  tiie  slave  system  more  se- 
cure ; — not  because  it  furnishes  an  apology  for  slave-holding, 
or  seals  the  lips  of  those  who  are  in  heart  opposed  to 
slavery ; — not  because  it  is  founded  on  prejudice,  or  goes  to 
increase  prejudice,  or  aims  at  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the 
blacks,  or  is  nurtured  by  selfishness  and  fear ; — and  not  be- 
cause we  regard  it  as  the  only  possible  remedy  for  the  ap- 
palling evils  of  slavery,  or  as  likely,  of  itself  alone,  very  soon 
to  remove  these  evils  :  for  neither  all,  nor  any  of  these  alle- 
gations do  we  regard  as  true.  But  we  are  the  friends  of 
colonization — ^because  it  opens  a  door  to  emancipation,  of 
which  many  are  availing  themselves,  andmany^  more  will ; — 
because  it  brings  the  subject  of  emancipation  before  the 
minds  of  the  Southern  people  in  a  light  in  which  they  are 
willing  to  look  at  it,  ana  think  of  it,  and  hear  it  kindly,  but 
faithfi3ly  urged ; — ^because  in  these  ways  it  is  exerting  an 
influence,  indirectly  but  powerfully,  towards  the  ultimate  re- 
moval pf  slavery  ; — ^because  it  has  already  put  a  stop  to  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  throughout  a  long  line  of  the  African  coast, 
and  should  it  be  extended  as  it  may  be,  is  likely  to  stop  it 
altogether; — because  it  is  developing  the  capabilities  and 
resources  of  the  coloured  race,  by  showing  to  themselves 
and  others  what  they  may  come  to  be  and  to  do ; — and  be- 
cause it  furnishes  important  facilities  for  the  civilization  and 
Christianization  of  large  and  interesting  portions  of  the  Afri- 
can world. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been,  and 
are  now,  the  friends  and  advocates  of  colonization  ;  and  why, 
amidst  all  the  reproach  which  has  been  heaped  upon  the 
Colonization  Society,  our  faith  in  the  vrisdom  and  oenevo- 
lence  of  its  designs,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  its  under- 
takings, has  never  staggered.  It  is  not,  and  was  not  intend- 
ed to  be,  an  Abolition  Society ;  it  was  not  intended  to  bear 
directly,  though  we  think  it  does  bear  powerfully,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  It  was  not  intended  or  expected,  by  its 
judicious  friends,  to  supersede  or  interfere  with  any  other 
wisely  directed  efforts  tor  the  liberation  and  improvement  of 
the  slave  >  it  exists  for  a  sfiecific  object — the  colonizing  of 
free  coloured  people  from  this  country^  by  their  own  consent^ 
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on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  while  it  continues  discreetly  and 
faithfully  to  pursue  this  object,  it  shall  have  our  patronage 
and  our  prayers. 

In  his  seventh  chapter,  Dr.  C.  presents  a  very  satisfac- 
tory view  of  what  is  now  termed  Abolitionism.  To  the  Abo- 
litionists, as  a  body,  he  gives  full  credit  for  pureness  of  mo- 
tive, and  for  zeal  and  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
He  clears  them  of  most  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  them  ;  and  condemns,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  persecutions  which  have  been  visited  upon  them,  and  the 
lawless  violence  with  which,  in  some  instances,  they  have 
been  assailed. 

"  Let  every  friend  of  freedom,  let  evexy  good  man,  lift  up  his  voice 
ac^inst  mobs.  Through  these  lies  our  road  to  tyranny,  it  is  these 
which  have  spread  the  opinion,  so  common  at  the  South,  that  the  free 
States  cannot  long  sustain  republican  institutions.  No  man  seems 
awake  to  their  inconsistency  with  liberty.  Our  whole  phraseology  is 
in  fauh.  Mobs  call  themselves,  and  are  called,  the  People,  when  in 
truth  they  assail  immediately  the  sovereignty  of  the  People,  involve  the 
guilt  of  usurpation  and  rebellion  against  the  People.  It  is  the  flmda- 
mental  principle  of  our  institutions,  that  the  People  is  Sovereign.  But 
by  the  People  we  mean  not  an  individual  here  and  there,  not  a  knot  of 
twenty  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  individuals  in  this  or  that  spot,  but 
the  Community  formed  into  a  body  politic,  and  expressing  and  execut- 
ing its  will  through  regularly  appomted  omns.  There  is  but  one  ex- 
pression of  the  will  or  Sovereifi^nty  of  ttke  People,  and  this  is  Law.  Law 
IB  the  voice,  the  living  act  of  Uie  People.  It  has  no  other.  When  an 
individual  suspends  we  operation  of  Law,  resists  its  established  minicf- 
tera,  and  forcibly  substitutes  for  it  his  own  will,  he  is  a  usurper  and 
rebel.  The  same  guilt  attaches  to  a  combination  of  individuals.  These, 
whether  many  or  fow,  in  forcibly  superseding  puUic  law  and  establish- 
ing their  own,  rise  up  against  the  People,  as  truly  as  a  single  usurper. 
The  People  should  assert  its  insulted  majesty,  its  menaced  «>vereignty, 
in  one  case  as  decidedly  as  in  the  other.  The  difference  between  the 
mob  and  the  individual  is,  that  the  usurpation  of  the  latter  has  a  perma- 
nence not  easily  given  to  the  tumultuary  movements  of  the  fonner. 
The  distinction  is  a  weighty  one.  Little  importance  is  due  to  sudden 
bursts  of  the  populace,  because  they  so  soon  pass  away.  But  when 
mobs  are  organized,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  or  when  they  are  de- 
liberately resolved  on  and  systematically  resorted  to,  as  the  means  of 
putting  down  an  odious  party,  they  lose  this  apology.  A  conspiracy  ex- 
ists against  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed, 
as  among  the  chief  ev£  of  the  state." 

Notwithstanding  all  that  our  author  says  in  behalf  of  the 
Abolitionists,  he  objects  strongly  to  some  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  gives  them  much  excellent  counsel ;  by  which,  if 
they  do  not  profit,  the  fault  will  be  their  own.  He  thinks 
**  they  acted  weakly,  and  without  decorum,"  in  sending  their 
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publications,  in  such  numbers,  into  the  Southern  States ;  and 
especially  in  sending  them  to  the  free  coloured  people. 

**Thej  have  fallen,"  too  "  into  the  common  enromr  of  enthusiasts, 
that  of  exaggerating  their  object,  of  feeling  as  if  no  evil  existed  but 
that  which  they  opposed,  and  as  if  no  guilt  could  be  compared  with  that 
of  countenancing  or  upholding  it  The  tone  of  their  newspapers,  as  fkr 
as  I  have  seen  them,  has  oflen  been  fierce,  bitter,  and  abusive.  Their 
imaginations  have  fed  on  pictures  of  the  cruelty  to  which  the  slave  is  ex- 
posed, till  they  have  seemed  to  think  that  his  abode  was  perpetually  re- 
sounding with  the  lash,  and  ringing  with  shrieks  of  agony ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  slave-holder  has  been  held  up  to  execration,  as  a  monster  of 
cruelty." 

Dr.  C.  objects  to  the  phrase  "  immediate  emancipation,'* 
"which  the  Abolitionists  have  adopted  as  their  motto. 

M  To  this,"  says  he,  **  they  owe  not  a  little  of  their  unpopulaiitv.  This 
phrase  has  contributed  much  to  spread  fkr  and  wide  the  belief  that  they 
wished  immediately  to  free  the  slave  from  all  his  restraints.  They  made 
explanations ;  but  thousands  heard  the  motto  who  never  saw  the  explana- 
tion ;  and  it  is  certainly  unwise  ft>r  a  party  to  choose  a  watch-word, 
which  can  be  rescued  from  misapprehension  only  by  laboured  explica- 
tion. It  may  also  be  doubted,  whether  they  ever  removed  the  objection 
which  their  language  so  universally  raised,  whether  they  have  not  al- 
ways recommended  precipitate  action,  inconsistent  with  the  well-being 
of  the  slave  and  the  order  of  the  state." 

These  are  precisely  our  own  views,  in  regard  to  the  am- 
biguous and  consequently  objectionable  phrase,  "  immediate 
emancipation.''  These  words  may  be  so  explained  as  to 
express  nothing  unreasonable,  nothing  to  which  any  lover  of 
liberty  and  humanity  should  object ;  and  thus,  we  believe, 
they  are  explained  by  many  of  the  Abolitionists  themselves. 
Still,  another  sense  may  be  put  upon  the  terms — and  this  is 
the  more  literal,  obvious  sense — in  which  the  best  friends  of 
both  slave  and  master  would  reject  them.  We  doubt,  there- 
fore, the  wisdom  of  adopting  this  phrase ;  and  still  more 
the  wisdom  of  so  pertinaciously  adhering  to  it.  Let  some 
motto  (if  motto  tnere  must  be)  of  safer  and  less  dubious 
meaning  be  substituted  in  place  of  this,  and  it  would  go  very 
far  towards  uniting  those  who,  in  so  delicate,  great,  and  dil- 
ficult  an  undertaking,  ought  to  be  brought  to  act  in  harmony- 

Dr.  C.  further  objects  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists, that  they  have  sought  to  accomplish  their  objects  by 
a  system  of  agitation. 

*«  They  sent  forth  their  orators,  some  of  them  transported  with  fiery 
seal,  to  sound  the  alarm  agaiiist  slavery  through  the  land*  to  gather  to- 
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gether  youog  and  old,  pupils  fVom  schoolsi  females  hardly  arrived  at 
yean  of  discretion,  the  ignorant,  the  excitable,  the  impetuous,  and  to 
organize  these  into  associations  for  the  battle  against  oppression.  Very 
unhappily  they  preached  their  doctrines  to  the  coloured  peoide,  and  col- 
lected these  into  their  societies.  To  this  mixed  and  excitable  multitude, 
minute,  heart-rending  descriptions  of  slavery  were  given  in  the  pierc- 
ing tones  of  passion ;  and  slave-holders  were  held  up  as  monsters  of 
cruelty  and  cnme.  Now  to  this  procedure  I  must  object  as  unwise,  as 
unfriendly  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  as  increasing,  in  a  degree, 
the  perils  of  the  slaving-holding  States.  Among  the  unenlightened, 
whom  they  so  powerfully  addressed,  was  there  not  reason  to  rear  that 
some  might  feel  themselves  called  to  subvert  this  system  of  wrong,  by 
whatever  means  ?  From  the  ftee  coloured  people  this  danger  was  par- 
ticularly to  be  apprehended.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  place  ouraelyes  in  their 
situation.  Suppose  that  millions  of  white  men  were  enslaved,  robbed 
of  all  their  rights,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  enslaved  by  a  black 
race,  who  had  torn  their  ancestors  from  the  snores  on  which  our  fathers 
lived.  How  deeply  should  we  feel  their  wrongs  !  And  would  it  be 
wonderful,  i^  in  a  moment  of  passionate  excitement,  some  enthusiast 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  use  his  communication  with  his  injured  breth- 
ren for  stirring  them  up  to  revolt  V 

*'  Happy  will  it  be,  if  the  disapprobation  of  friends,  as  well  as  of  foes^ 
should  give  to  Abolitionists  a  caution  and  moderation  which  would  se- 
cure the  acquiescence  of  the  judicious,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  friends 
of  mankind  !  Let  not  a  good  cause  find  its  chief  obstructions  in  its 
defenders.  Let  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  be  spoken  without  pal- 
tering or  fear ;  but  so  spoken  as  to  convince,  not  inflame,  as  to  give  no 
alarm  to  the  wise^  and  no  needless  exasperation  to  the  selfish  and  pas- 
sionate. 

**  I  know  it  is  said,  that  nothing  can  be  done  but  hj  excitement  and 
vehemence ;  that  the  zeal  which  dares  every  thing  is  the  only  power 
to  oppose  long-rooted  abuses.  But  it  is  not  true  that  God  has  commit- 
ted the  great  work  of  reforming  the  world  to  passion.  Love  is  a  minis- 
ter of  good  only  when  it  gives  energy  to  the  intellect,  and  allies  itself 
with  wisdom." 

**  If  a  good  work  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  calm,  self-controlled, 
benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  then  the  time  for  doing  it  has  not 
come.  God  asks  not  the  aid  or  our  vices.  He  can  overrule  them  for 
good,  but  they  are  not  the  chosen  instruments  of  human  happiness." 

**  The  adoption  of  the  common  system  of  agitation  by  the  Aboli- 
tionists has  proved  signally  unsuccessful.  From  the  beginning  it  created 
alarm  in  the  considerate,  and  strengthened  the  sympathies  of  the  firee 
States  with  the  slave-holder.  It  made  converts  of  a  few  individuala, 
but  alienated  multitudes.  Its  influence  at  the  South  has  been  evil  with* 
out  mixture.  It  has  stirred  up  bitter  passions  and  a  fierce  fanaticism, 
which  have  shut  every  ear  and  every  heart  against  its  armaments  and 
persuasions.  These  effects  are  the  more  to  oe  deplored,  because  the 
nope  of  fi'eedom  to  the  slave  lies  chiefly  in  the  dispositions  of  his  master. 
The  Abolitionist  proposed,  indeed,  to  convert  the  slave-holders ;  and  for 
this  end  he  approached  them  with  vituperation,  and  exhausted  on  them 
the  vocabulary  of  abuse !  And  he  has  reaped  as  he  sowed.  His  vehe« 
ment  pleadings  for  the  slaves  have  been  answered  by  wilder  ones  from 
the  sAve-ho&er;  and*  what  is wonoi  delibente  dances  of  daveiy 
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have  been  sent  forth,  in  the  spirit  of  the  daric  ages,  in  defiance  of  the 
nx>ral  convictions  and  feelings  of  the  Christian  and  civilized  worid. 
Thus,  with  good  purposes,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  grained.  Per- 
haps (though  I  am  anxious  to  repel  the  thought)  something  has  been 
lost  to  the  cause  of  fireedom  and  humanity." 

We  have  brought  together  these  several  passages  from 
Dr.  C,  because  they  express,  in  better  language  than  we 
could  command,  our  own  views.  We  certainly  have  no  pre- 
judices against  the  Abolitionists.  We  see,  in  their  number, 
many  persons  of  undoubted  philanthropy,  and  some  of  our 
dearest  and  most  devoted  Christian  friends.  The  grand 
object  of  these  persons,  we  know,  has  been — not  to  excite 
insurrections,  and  promote  servile  war — ^but  to  convince  the 
planters  of  the  vrrong  of  slave-holdmg,  and  persuade  them  to 
emancipate  their  slaves.  But,  assuredly,  if  we  have  any  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature,  they  have  been  most  unfortu- 
nate in  the  adaptation  of  their  means.  To  knock  a  man 
down,  as  one  of  their  own  number  very  pertinently  said,  is 
not  the  best  way  to  convert  him.  The  result  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  pursued,  so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned, 
is  precisely  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  planters 
have  been  exasperated,  but  not  convinced.  The  lips  of  those 
among  them  wnich  before  could  plead  successfully  the  cause 
of  the  slave,  have  been  silenced.  The  disabilities  of  the  free 
coloured  people  have  been  increased,  and  thei^condition  ren- 
dered more  unhappy  ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  some  instances, 
they  have  poured  forth  their  united  entreaties  to  their  ill-ad- 
vised friends  at  the  North,  that  they  would  desist.  And  the 
fetters  of  the  poor  slave,  instead  of  being  loosened,  we  fear — 
thoi^h,  as  Dr.  C.  says,  we  are  anxious  to  repel  the  thought — 
wefiar  have  been  the  more  closely  riveted.  - 

^r.  Channing's  eighth  and  last  chapter  is  on  the  subject 
of  "  Duties- ;*'  the  duties  particularly  of  the  free  States.  And 
while  he  would  have  these  States  "  suppress  all  attempts  of 
their  citizens,  should  such  be  threateneo,  to  excite  insurrec- 
tion at  the  South,  and  to  tamper  vidth,  and  dispose  to  vio- 
lence, the  minds  of  the  slaves :  while  he  would  have  them 
•*  act  by  opinion,  where  they  cannot  act  by  law,  to  discoun- 
tenance a  system  of  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to 
frown  on  passionate  appeals  to  the  ignorant,  and  on  indiscri- 
minate and  inflammatory  vituperation  of  the  slave-holder  ;" 
still,  he  would  have  them  do  all  they  consistently  can — he 
would  have  them  "use  every  virtuous  influence,  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.''  They  should  "  encourage  that  manly, 
moraly  religious  discussion  of  the  subject,  mroi^  which 
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strength  will  be  given  to  the  continually  increasing  opinion 
of  the  civilized  and  Christian  world  in  favour  of  personal 
freedom.'*  They  should  "  seek  and  hold  the  truth  in  regard 
to  human  rights  ;  be  faithful  to  their  principles  in  conversa- 
tion and  conduct ;  and  never  surrender  them  to  private  inte- 
rest, convenience,  flattery  or  fear." 

**  The  free  States,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  pass  through  a  stru^le.  May 
they  sustain  it  as  becomes  their  freedom  !  The  present  excitement  at 
the  South  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  away,  without,  attempts  to 
wrest  from  them  unworthy  concessions.  The  tone  in  regard  to  slavery 
in  that  part  of  the  country  is  changed.  It  is  not  only  more  vehement, 
but  more  fklse  than  formerly.  Once  slavery  was  acknowledged  as  an 
evil.  Now  it  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  good.  We  have  even  been  told,  not  by  a 
handful  of  enthusiasts  in  private  life,  but  by  men  in  the  highest  station 
and  widest  influence  at  the  South,  that  slavery  is  the  soil  into  which  po- 
litical freedom  strikes  its  deepest  roots,  and  that  republican  institutions 
are  never  so  secure  as  when  the  labouring  class  is  reduced  to  servitude. 
Certainly,  no  assertion  of  the  wildest  abolitionist  could  give  such  a 
shock  to  the  slave-holder,  as  this  new  doctrine  is  fitted  to  give  to  the 
people  of  the  North.  Liberty,  with  a  slave  for  her  pedestal,  and  with  a 
cham  in  her  hand,  differs  so  entirely  from  that  lovely  vision,  that  benig- 
nant Divinity,  to  which  we,  like  our  fkthers,  have  paid  homage,  that  we 
cannot  endure  that  both  should  be  called  by  the  same  name.  A  doctrine, 
more  wounding  or  insulting  to  the  mechanics,  farmers,  labourers  of  the 
North,  than  this  strange  heresy,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  A  doctrine 
more  irreverent,  more  fktal  to  republican  institutions,  was  never  fabri- 
cated in  the  councils  of  despotism." 

We  have  thus  run  through  cursorily,  but  perhaps  at 
sufficient  length,  this  popular  volume.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  result  of  this  effort  of  Dr.  C. 
will  be  to  remove  misapprehension,  and  allay  unreasonable 
excitement,  particularly  at  the  North,  and  unite  the  hearts 
of  those  who  oi:^t  to  feel  and  act  together  in  reference  to 
the  great  and  dimcult  subiect  of  slavery. 

The  "  Remarks"  on  the  volume  before  us,  which  have 
been  given  to  the  public  by  "  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts," 
we  believe  satisfy  no  one,  unless  it  be  the  author ;  and  (so 
far  as  they  have  any  influence)  will  go  to  give  currency  and 
weight  to  the  work  itself. 

In  some  of  their  aspects,  the  times  in  which  we  live  are 
dark  and  portentous  ;  still,  as  Dr.  C.  says,  we  do  not  despair. 
"  A"  power,  mightier  than  the  prejudices  and  oppression  iof 
ages,  is  working  on  earth  for  the  world's  redemption."  "  The 
xei^n  of  justice  and  of  disinterested  love  is  at  hand,  and  all 
fle£  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God." 
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Art.  X.    Christian  Unioit. 

Bt  thb  Editor.         ~    ^ 


No.  L 

7Vu  reunion  of  Chri»tian  SeeU  not  impraeHcabU, 
Sanabilibas  eegrotamus,  malia. — Seneca. 

It  is  an  observation  founded  in  a  deep  acauaintance 
with  the  nature  and  history  of  man,  that  ^  Evil  telt  hath  a 
much  stronger  influence  on  the  mind,  than  Good  imagined ; 
and  the  means  of  removing  the  one  are  much  easier  disco- 
vered, than  the  way  to  procure  the  other."*  Good  imagined 
is  commonly  remote,  uncertain,  and,  however  desirable,  not 
necessary  to  present  welfare ;  while  Evil  felt,  bein^  pal- 
pable, and  the  occasion  of  immediate  pain  or  inconvemence, 
IS  urgent  in  its  demands  for  remedy. 

It  is  accordingly  found,  that  the  native  inertia  of  man  is 
less  obedient  to  the  intensest  attraction  of  future  Good,  than 
to  the  slightest  repulsion  of  present  evil.  How  few  men 
are  drawn  to  religion  by  a  prospect  of  its  rewards  in  the 
life  to  come,  in  comparison  with  tnose  who  are  driven  to  it 
by  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  the  life  that  now  is  I 
And  how  few  are  those  who  are  active  in  the  pursuit  even 
of  such  temporal  advantages  as  may  be  a  little  beyond  their 
grasp,  in  comparison  with  those  who  repose  in  a  kind  of 
savage  supineness,  until  the  uneasiness  of  want,  or  the  pinch- 
ing of  necessity,  drives  them  to  exertion.  Persons  will  in- 
deed be  found,  who,  realizing  more  vividly  the  distant 
Good,  or  having  a  temperament  more  mercurial  than  others, 
are  always  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  something  better.  But 
with  regard  to  the  mass  of  mankind  it  has  ever  been,  and 
probably  will  remain  true,  that  they  will  continue  in  the 
state  in  which  they  find  themselves,  however  imperfect  it 
may  be,  and  below  that  which  they  mi^ht  attain,  until  goad- 
ed by  some  present  evil,  or  lashed  by  me  scourge  of  neces- 
sity, to  a  strenuous  exertion  of  their  powers  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  seems  to  be  the  conmion 
method  by  which  Divine  Wisdom  leads  men  to  the  adoption' 
of  such  institutions  as  it  sees  to  be  for  their  advantage,  to 

*  Warbarton'a  Dime  Legation  of  Moaee.    B.  L  Sec.  2.  p.  11. 
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cause  them  to  suffer,  antecedently,  such  evils  as  grow  out 
of  the  want  of  them,  and  of  which  they  are  the  only  remedy. 
And  so,  as  we  think,  it  will  be  found,  that  those  great  social 

S stems,  civil  and  religious,  which  bave  been  revered  as 
3  appointments  of  Divine  benevolence,  or  admired  as  pro- 
ducts of  human  skill,  were  at  first  adopted  rather  as  reme- 
dies of  existing  evils,  than  as  means  ot  procuring  the  posi- 
tive advantages  afterwards  derived  from  them. 

Civil  society  is  described  by  Aristotle,  and  after  him  by 
the  best  writers  on  government,  as  having  been  first  institu- 
ted ^ortAe  Bake  of  living  simply,  (rou  ^^v  hsxsv^  L  e.  escaping 
the  destruction  to  which  men  are  exposed  in  the  savage 
state ;  and  as  having  only  afterward  been  instrumental  of 
men's  living  happily  (roif  ^  |^^v).  It  is  indeed  represented 
by  Hooker,  that  men  are  led  to  enter  into  society,  rather  for 
the  sake  of  living  in  a  manner  ^  fit  for  the  dignity  of  man," 
than  merely  to  escape  the  evils  attendant  on  Uie  state  of  na- 
ture. But  those  influences  of  society  which  contribute  to 
the  dignity  and  refinement  of  life,  not  having  been  already 
experienced,  could  hardly  have  been  calcmated  upon,  in 
the  original  formation  of  society.  The  prime  motive,  there- 
fore, for  the  institution  of  civil  society,  would  seem  to  have 
been  furnished  in  the  general  sense  of  the  numberless  ills 
growing  out  of  the  savage  state. 

The  vigourous  system  of  Ecclesiastical  regimen,  which 
became  universal  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  adopted  as  a  remedy  for  the  sectarian 
tendencies  which  were  early  manifested,  and  the  evils  of 
which  were  deeply  felt  It  had  been  predicted  by  St.  Paul, 
that  within  the  Church  itself  ^  there  should  arise  men  speak- 
ing perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them."* 
And  according  to  this  prediction,  teachers  soon  appeared 
who  were  more  anxious  to  make  disciples  for  themselves, 
than  for  their  Master ;  and  they  found  many  ready  to  follow 
them,  and  be  called  by  their  name,  forgetting  that  one  was 
their  Master,  even  Christy  and  that  they  had  been  baptized 
only  into  his  name.  These  divisions  in  the  feeble  band  of 
the  early  believers  were  seen  and  felt  to  be  utterly  ruinous  to 
the  Christian  cause.  And  it  was  to  obviate  and  remedy  these 
evils,  and  to  promote  that  unity  seen  to  be  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  Church  in  a  hostile  world,  that  a 
vigourous  and  consolidated  government  was  reared.  Whe- 
ther this  hierarchical  system  was  well  adapted  to  secure 
the  peace  and  oneness  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  our  object  to 

*  Aots  zx.  30. 
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inquire ;  but  oidy  to  show,  that  such  was  the  design  of  its 
adoption  by  those  who  were  then  suffering  the  evils  of 
division. 

That  this  early  system  of  Ecclesiastical  regimen  was  de- 
signed as  a  remedy  for  schism,  is  acknowledged  equally  by 
those  who  regard  it  as  of  Divine  appointment,  and  by  those 
who  consider  it  as  an  institution  of  purely  human  origin,  and 
doubtful  expediency.  The  former  represent  it  as  appointed 
indeed  by  the  Apostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  still  as  having  been  instituted  by  them  for  the 
same  reason  which  rendered  its  adoption  expedient  in  view 
of  the  Church,  viz.  its  tendency  to  oDviate  the  mischiefs  of 
the  divisions  which  began  to  prevail  under  their  own  eye. 
The  latter  represent  it  as  having  been  devised  by  the  Church, 
and  universally  assented  to,  as  the  most  obvious  remedy 
which  occurred  to  them  for  the  present  troubles  and  threat* 
ening  dangers  of  schismatic  dissensions.  Amidst  all  the 
diversity  of  view  which  prevails  among  writers  on  Church 
government,  respecting  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  early 
regimen  of  the  Church,  there  are  few  among  them,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  examine,  who  dissent  Irom  the  opinion, 
that  the  growing  divisions  in  the  Church  were  the  original 
motives  for  its  institution.  The  general  concurrence  in  this 
sentiment  respecting  the  occasion  of  the  early  regimen  of 
the  Church,  among  writers  holding  the  most  opposite  opinions 
as  to  its  nature^  will  be  evident  irom  a  few  testimonies. 

Jerome,  in  the  famous  passage  of  his  Commentary  on  1 
Tit.  7,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  occasion  which  led  to 
the  institution  of  the  early  Episcopal  government :  **  Till 
through  the  instigation  of  \he  Devil,  there  sprung  up  in  the 
Church  certain  preferences  (studio)^  and  amons  the  people 
it  began  to  be  professed,  I  am  of  Paul,  I  of  Apolios,  and  I  of 
Cephas ;  churches  were  governed  by  the  common  advice  of 
presbyters.  But  when  every  one  began  to  reckon  those 
whom  himself  had  baptized  his  own,  and  not  Christ's,  it  was 
decreed  in  the  whole  world  that  one  chosen  out  of  the  pres- 
byters, should  be  placed  above  the  rest,  to  whom  all  the  care 
of  the  Church  should  belong,  and  so  the  seeds  of  schism  be 
removed." 

The  same  writer,  in  an  epistle  to  Evangelus,  (al.  Evagri- 
us,)  says,*  ^*  The  Apostle  plainly  teaches,  that  presbyters  and 
bishops  were  originally  the  same.  But  that  it  was  for  a  re» 
medy  of  schism  (inschismeUis  remedinm  factum  est)^  that  one 
was  auerwards  chosen  to  be  placed  above  the  rest,  lest  every 

♦  Ep.  101. 
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man's  pulling  unto  himself  should  rend  asunder  the  body  c^ 
Christ" 

The  occasion  for  the  institution  of  Episcopal  government 
is  described  by  Calvin  in  the  same  way.  ^  The  ministers 
who  had  charge  to  teach,  chose  of  their  company  one  in 
every  city,  to  whom  they  appropriated  the  title  of  bishop,  lest 
equality  should  breed  dissension^*  **  Every  company  (i.  c. 
of  pastors)  only  for  preservation  of  policy  and  peace^  were 
under  one  bishop."* 

The  testimony  of  Hooker  is  eaually  explicit  in  favour  of 
^s  occasion  for  the  institution  ot  this  ancient  ecclesiastical 
regimen,  at  the  same  time  that  he  derives  its  appointment 
fipom  the  Apostles.  **  There  grew,"  he  says,  "in  a  short  time, 
amongst  the  govemours  of  each  Church,  those  emulations^ 
strifes^  and  contentions^  whereof  there  could  be  no  sufficient 
remedy  provided  J  exce^tj  according  to  the  order  of  Jerusalem, 
already  begun,  some  one  were  endued  with  Episcopal  autho« 
rity  over  &e  rest :  which  one,  being  resident,  might  keep 
them  in  order,  and  have  pre-eminence  or  principality  in  those 
things  wherein  the  equahty  of  many  agents  was  the  cause  of 
disorder  or  trouble."f 

This  statement  is  often  repeated  by  Hooker.  In  another 
passage  he  says,  "  The  cause  wherefore  they  (t.  e.  the  Apos- 
tles) under  themselves  appointed  such  bishops  as  were  not 
everywhere  at  the  first,  is  said  to  have  been,  those  strifes 
and  contentionsy  for  remedy  whereof  whether  the  Apostles 
alone  did  conclude  of  such  a  regimen,  or  else  they,  together 
with  the  whole  Church,  judging  it  a  fit  and  needful  policy,  did 
agree  to  receive  it  for  a  custom,  no  doubt  but  bemg  estab- 
lished by  those  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  in  so 
abundant  measure  for  the  ordering  of  Christ's  Church,  it  had 
either  Divine  appointment  beforehand,  or  Divine  approbation 
afterward." 

Again :  "  The  cause  wherefore  they  (i.  c.  bishops)  were 
so  soon  universally  appointed,  was,  for  that  it  plainly  appear- 
ed, that  without  them  the  Church  could  not  have  contmued 
long.  It  was  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  no  doubt,  so 
disposed,  that  the  evily  whereof  this  did  serve  for  femedy,  might 
first  be  felt;  and  so  the  reverend  authority  of  bishops  be 
made  by  so  much  more  efifectual,  when  our  general  experi- 
ence had  taught  men  what  it  was  to  want  them.  Good  laws 
are  never  esteemed  so  good,  as  when  precedent  crimes  are 
as  seeds  out  of  which  they  grow.    Episcopal  authority  was 

*  Inst  fib.  iv.  c.  4.  §  2. 
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even  in  a  maimer  sanctioned  unto  the  Church  of  Christ,  by 
that  liUh  bitter  experience  which  it  first  had  of  the  pestilent 
evU  of  schisms!^* 

Such  is  the  concurrence  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
sentiment,  that  the  prelatical  government  of  the  first  centu- 
ries greMT  out  of  the  dissensions  among  Christians,  being 
adopted  by  their  free  consent,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  under 
which  they  were  suffering.  To  show  this  is  the  only  object 
of  these  citations.  Whether  what  was  done,  was  done  wise- 
ly, is  another  and  more  difficult  question.  To  some,  the  in- 
stitution of  this  Episcopal  government  appears  to  have  been 
a  measure  admirably  adapted  to  correct  tne  evils  in  remedy 
of  which  it  was  intended ;  to  others,  as  rather  adapted  to  pro- 
duce them.  Some  regard  it  as  sanctioned  alike  by  the  wis- 
dom of  God  and  man ;  others,  as  rejected  equallv  by  both. 
From  this  institution,  some  derive  that  measure  of  peace  and 
unity  which  the  early  Church  enjoyed:  while  others  consider 
^preUUy  bxiA,  faction  to  be  wedded  together,  as  by  a  spousal 
ring,  never  to  be  divorced."  Into  these  disputes  our  purpose 
does  not  call  us  to  enter.  Non  nostrum  tarUas  componere 
lites.*  It  is  sufficient  for  our  ob^ct  to  have  shown,  that  the 
motive  or  occasion  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Episco- 
pal authority,  in  the  early  ages,  was  furnished  by  the  evils 
resulting  from  sectarian  tendencies. 

In  opposition  to  the  general  testimony  which  has  here 
been  adduced,  there  are  a  few  authorities  which  deserve  a 
moment's  attention.  **  It  was  not  the  prevention  of  schism," 
says  Milton,  ^  but  schism  itself,  and  the  hateful  thirst  of  lord- 
ing it  in  the  Church,  which  first  bestowed  a  being  upon  pre* 
laty.^t  But  to  this  assertion,  which  represents  the  opinion  of 
the  more  violent  enemies  of  the  prelatical  system,  we  may  op- 
pose the  judgment  of  one  more  learned  and  impartial,  if  not 
so  eloquent — the  great  and  good  Neander.  Thoi]^h  vying 
with  Milton,  in  his  aversion  to  the  whole  system  of  Ecclesi- 
astical subordination  which  early  prevailed  in  the  Church,  he 
never  fails  to  acquit  those  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
its  institution  of  any  sinister  desi^.  With  regard  to  Cypri- 
an, for  example — ^tne  ^at  architect  of  ihe  imposing  struc- 
ture of  ancient  Ecclesiastical  power— 4ie  observes,  that  ^it 
would  be  doing  him  iniustice  to  accuse  him  of  acting  with  a 
deliberate  plan  of  exalting  the  Episcopate.  In  such  matters 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  single  individual  to  bring  to  pass 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  relations  of  a  whole  people,  accord- 

*  Eccles.  Pol.  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 
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iDg  to  a  plan  suggested  by  his  own  love  of  power.  On  the 
contrary,  Cyprian  proceeded  in  his  efforts  on  this  subject, 
unconscious  of  any  plan  of  his  own,  in  the  spirit  of  an  entire 
Ecclesiastical  tendency  in  his  times.'^ 

From  these  extended  illustrations  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
there  is  a  resistless  power  in  a  sense  of  Evil,  to  drive  men  to 
the  adoption  of  some  appropriate  remedy.  And  it  is  this 
principle  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  hope,  that 
the  sects  of  Protestant  Christendom  may  be  again  united. 

The  ancient  system  of  Ecclesiastical  power,  devised  as  a 
remedy  for  schism,  after  ruling  the  Christian  world  for  ages, 
was  disclaimed  by  the  Reformers.  The  simple  principles 
cm  which  this  regimen  was  based,  had  been  most  unduly  ex- 
tended, grossly  misapplied,  and  mingled  with  the  maxims  of 
a  most  corrupt  policy.    Not  content  with  maintaining  the 

S roper  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  it  had  succeeded  in  re- 
ucing  the  Church  to  an  absolute  and  lifeless  uniformity,  the 
least  departure  from  wluch  was  watched  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  punished  with  intolerable  severit}r. 

Whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Reformers 
to  reduce  the  rigour,  and  correct  the  abuses,  of  this  spiritual 
power,  while  stul  acknowledging  its  general  validity,  admits 
of  doubt ; — that  this  course  would  have  been  desirable,  and 
was  so  in  their  view,  had  it  been  practicable,  will  not  be  de- 
nied. The  Reformers  had  sagacity  enough  to  foresee,  that 
the  abrupt  casting  off  of  that  inveterate  authoritv  to  which 
the  Christian  world  had  been  subject,  must  be  followed  by  a 
reckless  licentiousness  of  opinion ;  and  diis  again  by  an  in- 
finite multiplicity  c^  sects,  which  would  bring  weakness  and 
disgrace  upon  the  Rrotestant  cause,  if  not  ensure  its  ruin. 
To  reform^  therefore,  and  not  to  subvert^  was  the  original 
policy  of  the  Reformers^ — a  policy  which  they  did  not  jSwm- 
don,  until  forcibly  ejected  by  that  Power  which  would  admit 
of  no  modification,  and  accept  of  no  terms,  but  unqualified 
submission.  It  is  confid^itly  believed,  that  could  the  Re- 
formers have  had  their  own  way,  they  would  have  left  the 
.  leaven  of  their  influence  gradually  to  pervade  the  corrupt 
mass  of  the  Roman  Church,  instead  of  drawing  it  oS,  to 
agitate  and  convulse  the  Protestant  body,  then  feeble  and 
unconfirmed,  by  its  endless  fermentaticm. 

But  the  course  which  was  preferred  by  the  Reformers 
was  not  allowed  to  them ;  and  it  only  remained  for  them  to 
protest  against  a  power  to  which  they  could  not  have  as- 
sented, without  being  crushed.    The  consequences  of  this 
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protest,  (for  which,  however,  they  are  not  responsible,  as  it 
was  forced  upon  them,)  were  such  as  they  had  anticipated 
Divisions  among  Protestants  soon  equalled  the  boldest  pre- 
dictions of  the  Romanists,  and  the  greatest  fears  of  the  Ke- 
formers.  The  sudden  and  fervid  rise  of  the  new-sprung 
Liberty  of  Thought  upon  the  unexercised  and  benighted 
common  mind,  turned  it  into  a  hot-bed,  teeming  at  once,  not 
only  with  noble  products,  but  with  a  thousand  formless  and 
fantastic  notions,  each  of  which  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
separate  oi^ranization.  The  dull  monotony  and  lifeless  uni- 
formity of  me  Catholic  Church  was  soon  succeeded  by  the 
boundless  diversity,  the  conflicting  discrepancies,  of  the  Pro- 
testant In  place  of  the  seamless,  though  spotted  robe  of 
the  former,  were  now  seen  the  torn  and  tattered  vestments 
of  the  latter.  On  the  one  hand,  a  compact,  though  corrupt 
body,— on  the  other,  a  body  all  dismembered,  though  more 
sound  in  its  parts ;  such  was  the  aspect  in  which  the  Church 

6 resented  itself  to  the  view  of  the  world,  soon  after  the 
Leformation,  and  in  which  it  has  appeared  from  that  time  to 
the  present  "Christian  societies,"  such  are  the  words  of 
Robert  Hall, "  regarding  each  other  with  the  jealousies  of 
rival  empires,  each  aiming  to  raise  itself  on  the  ruin  of  all 
others,  and  scarcely  deigmn^  to  acknowledge  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  salvation  out  oitheir  pale,  is  the  odious  and  dis- 
gusting spectacle  which  modem  Christianity  presents." 

Thus  has  the  Church,  in  accomplishing  those  cycles 
through  which,  like  civil  socie^,  it  seems  destined  to  re- 
volve returned  to  that  point  of  disorganized  andjarrin?  con- 
fosion  from  which  it  passed  during  the  first  ages.  We  see 
a^in,  among  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  that  same  pulling 
of  every  one  unto  himself,  and  drawing  away  of  disciples 
from  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  attaching  them  to 
their  own  persons.*  And  among  these  disciples  we  per- 
ceive the  same  readiness  to  profess  themselves  to  be  of  raid, 
Cephas,  or  Apollos.  On  every  side,  we  witness  the  same 
emulations,  jealousies,  disputes,  contentions,  and  all  the  other 
pestilent  evils  of  schism,  which  characterised  the  times  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  Apostles.  That  chaos  of  sects 
into  which  the  uhurch  is  now  resolved,  is  even  more  wild 
and  warring  than  that  which  preceded  and  occasioned  its 
early  organization ;  since  there  has  been  engendered  in  the 
different  sects,  by  the  very  process  of  their  dismemberment,  a 
mutual  hatred,  unknown  to  those  who  have  never  been  united. 

*  Hall's  Terms  of  Commttnion,  Works,  vol  il  p.  10.  Lond.  Ed. 
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The  question  now  arises,  (and  a  question  pertaining 
more  vitally  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  can  hardly  te 
thought  of,)  whether  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  regarded  as 
permanent^  and  to  be  acquiesced  in  as  incurable^  or  whether 
the  reunion  of  Christian  sects  is  to  be  looked  Upon  as  prac- 
ticable ?  That  this  reunion  is  to  be  desired,  is  here  taken 
for  granted.  "  No  one,"  says  a  distinguished  writer,  **  if 
formally  appealed  to,  can  consistently  call  himself  a  Chris* 
tian,  and  not  profess  to  desire  the  restoration  of  Ecclesiastical 
harmony.''*  Unity  is  so  essential  an  attribute  of  the  Church, 
is  enjoined  so  imperiously  by  a  regard  to  her  honour,  safety, 
and  strength,  and  is  so  indispensably  necessary,  in  order 
to  her  universal  conquest,  that  it  must  stand  first  in  all  the 
desires  and  prayers  of  the  enlightened  Christian  for  the  pros- 
perity of  our  holy  religion.  It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that 
this  union  is  desirable ;  but  is  it  practicable  ?  It  is  our  ob- 
ject to  show  that  it  is,  and  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  that 
principle  which  has  been  already  illustrated,  and  which  has 
been  so  efficacious  in  the  production  of  the  greatest  and  best 
institutions  which  the  world  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  union 
of  Christian  sects  may  be  accomplished  by  their  being  caused 
antecedentlv  to  taste  those  bitter  and  poisonous  fruits  of  di- 
vision, oC  which  union,  not  merely  in  spirit,  but  in  a  general 
,  constitution,  a  simple  creed,  and  a  fisible  form,  can  afford 
the  only  effectual  antidote. 

The  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  this  consummation 
are  not  overlooked  or  underrated  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reunion  of  our  sects  is  practicable.  The  paramount 
importance  attached  by  the  difierent  sects  to  the  points  of 
doctrine  or  discipline  in  which  they  difier,  is  clearly  per- 
ceived. Having  separated  themselves  from  the  body  of 
Christians  for  the  sake  of  asserting  and  exhibiting  certain 
truths  or  usages,  supposed  to  be  neglected  or  rejected  by 
others,  it  follows  almost  necessarily  that  they  should  come 
to  assign  them  a  disproportic«iate  value,  and  even  to  exalt 
them  into  the  place  of  fundamentals  in  religion.  And  thus 
every  proposition  towards  union  is  met  at  the  outset  with 
the  maxim,  first  pure^  then  peaceabley — a  noble  principle, 
when  rightly  applied,  but  capable  of  perversion  to  tne  lowest 
purposes  of  sectarian  bigotry. 

In  addition  to  these  professed  and  more  respectable  ob- 
jections to  union,  there  are  others  more  covert,  arising 
from  the   mutual  jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  sects^ 

*  New  Model  of  ChriBtien  Mieiions,  by  the  Aathor  of  Nat.  Hist,  of  Enthusir 
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and  more  than  all,  from  the  selfish  interests  connected  with 
them,  as  the  spheres  of  vulgar  ambition,  and  the  means  of  a 
cheap  notoriety. 

And  these  obstacles  to  union,  which  result  from  the  very 
nature  of  sectarian  divisions,  and  always  attend  them,  were 
never  more  exaggerated  than  at  the  present  moment  There 
may  be  less  of  actual  controversy  between  the  sects  than  at 
some  former  periods ;  but  this  is  not  because  they  are  be- 
coming more  united,  but  for  exactly  the  opposite  reason,  that 
they  are  becoming  more  entirely  separated.  The  lines  of 
distinction  being  now  so  deeply  drawn,  and  clearly  defined* 
the  border  controversy  must,  of  course,  be  terminated. 
Each  sect  is  coming  to  possess  within  itself  those  institutions 
for  common,  collegiate,  and  theological  education,  for  domes- 
tic and  foreign  missions,  and  for  every  species  of  religious 
and  charitable  effort,  which  relieve  it  at  once  from  the  neces- 
sity and  the  hazards  of  any. intercourse  with  others.  En- 
trenched behind  its  munition  of  rocks,  and  separated  by  an 
impassable  gulf  from  the  excommunicated  world,  each  sect 
is  respectively  persuading  itself  that  it  may  now  lead  an 
independent  existence,  and  propagate  its  favourite  peculiari- 
ties, unadulterated  by  any  heretical  mixtures,  to  the  ends  of 
the  world  and  the  end  of  time.  But  unhappily  for  these  their 
halcyon  prospects,  they  are  no  sooner  relieved  from  their 
controversies  with  each  other,  than  they  fall,  according  to 
the  true  spirit  of  schism,  into  internal  dissensions.  Petty 
factions,  the  germs  of  future  sects,  are  forming  in  the  laiger 
denominations,  and  contending  with  a  virulence  peculiar  to 
family  quarrels.  While  instances  are  unknown  in  which  the 
larger  sects  have  united,  those  are  frequent  in  which  they 
have  become  twice  and  thrice  subdivided.  It  is  the  just 
penalty  of  schism,  that  each  fractured  member  acquires  a 
poisoned  sting,  which  reverts  upon  itself  with  the  same  dead- 
ly instmct  which  had  separated  it  from  its  native  body. 

The  magnitude  of  these  obstacles  to  the  union  of  the  sects 
is  perceived  and  acknowledged,  and  also  the  utter  feebleness 
of  every  thing  which  man  can  do  to  remove  them.  How 
powerless  must  reason  and  argument  prove  in  overcoming, 
either  the  doctrinal  objections  or  the  selfish  interests  which 
oppose  themselves  to  the  reunion  of  the  sects !  How  vain 
were  it,  in  opposition  to  such  difficulties  as  these,  to  point 
out  the  sin  of  schism,  or  the  goodness  and  pleasantness  of 
brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity  I  To  rely  on  the  force 
of  such  considerations  for  moulding  the  obstinate  and  in- 
tractable elements  of  sectarianism,  would  be  like  the  philo- 
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gopher's  depending  mi  the  abgtract  beauty  of  virtue,  or  the 
fitnes$  of  thmgSy  to  reclaim  the  profligate.  The  sacrifices 
and  concessions  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  plan  of 
union  could  never  be  extorted  by  the  mere  force  of  eloquence, 
however  moving,  or  logic  however  irrefragable.  It  is  well 
remarked,  by  Robert  Hall,  that  *'  though  reasoning  may  sup- 
ply an  effectual  antidote  to  mere  speculative  errour,  it  op- 
poses but  a  feeble  barrier  to  inveterate  prejudice,  and  to 
that  contraction  of  feeling  which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  in- 
numerable mistakes  and  misconceptions  in  reli^on."* 

Nor  can  any  relief  be  expected  from  any  direct  efforts  to 
promote  an  outward  and  artificial  agreement,  in  the  present 
state  of  men's  minds.  Attempts  to  force  a  union  between 
parties  not  cordially  disposed  to  unite,  have  usually  ended 
in  making  the  breach  widen  The  various  schemes  of  co- 
operation in  benevolent  effort,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
countervail  sectarian  tendencies,  as  has  been  confidently 
hoped,  are  found  in  practice  too  feeble  to  withstand  their 
power,  and  are  fast  falling  asunder  into  their  constituent 
elements. 

But  however  mighty  may  be  the  obstacles  to  union,  and 
however  powerless  all  which  man  can  do  to  remove  them, 
this  desired  consummation  is  not  to  be  despaired  of.  What 
is  impossible  with  men,  is  possible  with  6od.  The  grand 
method  by  which  his  providence  has  accomplished  so  many 
beneficent  results,  is  still  in  reserve.  When  he  would  bring 
men  to  adopt  such  an  institution  as  he  sees  to  be  best  for 
them,  instead  of  addressing  words  to  the  outward  ear,  which 
is  all  we  can  do,  he  uses  the  resistless  comncy  of  events, 
and  causes  them  to  feel  such  evils  as  result  from  the  want  of 
that  which  he  would  supply.  Instead  of  constructing  dis- 
cordant and  reluctant  materials  into  an  outward  frame,  soon 
to  fall  to  pieces  again,  he  prepares  a  foundation  for  his  works 
in  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  leads  them  to  desire  the  boon 
before  he  bestows  it  upon  them. 

That  such  is  the  method  by  which  Divine  Providence  is 
preparing  to  give  peace  to  his  people,  and  to  build  again  the 
ruins  of  Us  temple,  will  not  appear  doubtful  to  one  who  in- 
telligently surveys  the  aspect  of  the  religious  world.  The 
evil  of  schism  is  beginning  to  be  more  deeply  and  generally 
felt,  and  Christian  unity  to  be  more  intensely  desired,  and  by 
more  persons.  There  have  not  indeed  been  wanting,  in  any 
age  since  the  Reformation,  single  individuals,  who  have  risen 
superiour  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  sects  to  which 
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they  have  belonged,  and  have  acknowledged  the  evil  and 
inconvenience  of  division  among  Christians.  Thef^e  is  ample 
evidence  from  the  correspondence  of  several  of  the  early 
Reformers,  especially  of  Calvin  and  Cranmer,  that  they  heart- 
ily deplored  those  divisions  which  already  began  to  appear 
in  the  Protestant  body.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
still  lived,  with  operative  power,  in  their  nunds,  and  they 
had  not  yet  made  the  discovery,  that  division  b  necessary  to 
purity,  strength,  and  efficiency.  But  these  individuals  have 
hitherto  been  few  in  number,  and  have  always  far  preceded 
their  own  times,  and  have  met  the  fate  of  those  who  do  so. 
They  have  either  spoken  unheard,  or,  if  they  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  ^ain  the  public  ear,  they  have  been  perse- 
cuted and  overwhehned.  Bent  upon  realizing,  to  its  utmost 
extent,  the  right  of  private  iudgment  in  matters  of  religion, 
the  Protestant  worm  has  hitherto  pardoned  more  readily  the 
grossest  abuses  of  that  right,  than  tne  least  attempt  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  it  But  there  are  many  indications  that 
the  times  are  ripenmg  for  better  views.  A  wider  audience 
is  constantly  preparing  for  those  who  advocate  the  abandonr 
ment  of  our  tnfiinff  peculiarities — the  product  of  an  unbridled 
licentiousness  of  mought,  and  a  return  of  aU  Christians,  with 
submissive  faith,  to  the  ^;rand  essentials  of  our  holy  religion. 
Not  a  few  persons  are,  mdeed,  still  found,  who,  from  long 
familiarity  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  or  from  having 
their  personal  interests  identified  with  it,  or  frcm  their  low 
idecU  of  the  Church,  can  see  no  evil  in  the  present  sects  of 
Christendom,  and  even  regard  them  as,  on  the  whdb, 
descriable.  But  their  number  is  gradually  decreasing ;  they 
are  becoming  the  few ;  while  that  sense  of  the  evil  of  secta- 
rianism, heretofore  confined  to  the  greatest  and  best  men,  is 
beginning  to  pervade  the  mass  of  the  Christian  world.  That 
this  sense  will  be  rendered  more  and  more  deep  and  per- 
vading, as  preparatory  to  the  reunion  of  Christians,  cannot 
be  doubted.  In  what  particular  manner  this  result  will  be 
eflfected,  and  all  parties  be  made  disposed  to  harmony,  may 
not  be  foretold.  It  may  be  so  ordered  by  Divine  Providence, 
that  there  shall  be  a  prevalence  of  errour  and  corruption 
within  the  Church  itself,  which  will  render  a  vigourous  union 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  efiective  discipline.  Cta*  there 
may  be  raised  up  aj^ainst  the  Church,  from  without,  such 
an  array  of  persecuting  enemies,  such  a  violent  opposition 
firom  Popery  or  infidehty,  that  our  sects  shall  be  compelled 
to  cease  from  their  shameless  contests,  and  unite  alt  their 
powers  for  self-defence.    But  whatever  may  be  the  means 
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adopted,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  end  in  pursued,  and 
will  be  attained,  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church*  It  was 
bis  last  prayer,  in  the  (kys  of  his  flesh,  diat  his  followers 
might  be  one.  And  now  that  he  is  exalted  to  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  he  doubtless  cherishes  the  same  desire,  and  is 
wielding  the  infinite  resources  of  his  power  for  its  accom* 
plishment. 

Whenever  the  evils  of  disunion  are  sufficiently  felt,  then 
there  will  certainly  be  an  effectual  remedy  devised  and 
adopted,  at  whatever  cost.  Whenever  there  is  a  will  to 
unite,  a  way  will  be  found.  The  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  sects,  now  magnified  into  so  much  importance, 
will  resume  their  proper  insignificance.  Obstacles  which 
had  appeared  insurmountable  will  vanish,  and  unexpected 
facilities  will  ofier  themselves.  There  are  no  sacrifices  which 
will  not  be  made  by  persons  and  communities,  when  sufier- 
ing  under  evils  which  admit  of  no  cheaper  remedy.  The 
most  boundless  and  unthought  of  concessions,  from  private 
interest  for*  the  public  welfare,  have  been  extorted  by  the 
pressure  of  necessity.    No  opinions,  however  settled ;  no 

Srejudices,  however  confirmed;  no  enmities,  however  in* 
amed ;  can  stand  long  in  competition  with  the  urgent  de- 
mand for  relief  from  present  evil.  Mountains  will  fe  level- 
ed and  valleys  exalted,  crooked  places  be  made  straight,  and 
rough  places  plain ;  and  over  the  way,  thus  prepared,  will 
C!oiu3ord,  child  of  Heaven,  walk  forth  as  it  were  spontane- 
ously to  meet  the  desires  of  those  who  had  long  watched 
and  waited  for  her  coming. 

It  cannot  be  justly  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
because  we  are  now  experiencing  the  same  evils  of  schism, 
in  remedy  of  which  the  earlv  Episcopal  regimen  was  de- 
vised, we  are  therefore  to  adopt  a  similar  regimen,  as  the 
only  cure  of  the  evils  of  schism,  and  the  only  basis  of  Chris- 
tian union.  What  might  have  been  a  wise  and  salutary  ar- 
rangement in  former  tijjieB,  and  under  difierent  political  re- 
lations, might  prove  so  no  lon«r.  The  nast  history  of 
the  Church  should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  plan  to  reorgan- 
ize its  broken  body ;  and  double  guards  should  be  set  at 
those  points  where  the  primitive  government  broke  over 
into  Papal  supremacy.  Two  rocks,  equallv  fatal,  endanger 
the  course  of  those  who  would  escape  from  the  narrow  enclo- 
sures of  sectarian  religion  into  a  more  open  and  unrestricted 
Christian  fellowship :  on  the  one  hand,  a  creedless  and 
formlesB  Christiani^  ending  at  last  in  a  vapid  idealism ; 
on  the  other,  a  government  so  concentrated  as  to  terminate 
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in  a  second  spiritual  despotism.  Somewhere  between  these 
must  the  course  of  safety  run.  The  proper  unity  of  the  Church 
does  not  stop  short  with  a  mere  accord  of  feeling,  on  the  one 
hand ;  nor,  on  the  other,  does  it  require  an  absolute  uni- 
formity in  doctrine  and  discipline.  While  it  would  require 
the  adoption  of  a  simple  creed,  and  of  a  comprehensive  out- 
ward polity,  it  would  also  allow,  under  these,  such  unessen- 
tial diversities  of  opinion  and  form,  as  may  always  be  ex- 
pected to  exist. 

A  most  instructive  analogy  in  behalf  of  the  practicabili- 
ties of  the  union  of  the  religious  sects  of  our  country,  is 
furnished  by  the  history  of  our  civil  union.*  Although  the 
colonies  with  which  this  country  was  settled,  were  the  same 
in  their  oririn,  and  identified  in  their  interests,  yet  they  long 
remained  dissociated  and  destitute  of  any  common  bond. 
Such  were  their  mutual  jealousies,  that  every  proposal  made 
to  unite  them,  was  rejected  by  the  colonists  ^tnemselves, 
even  before  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  Mother  country. 
The  recommendation  of  a  Convention  held  at  Albany,  1754, 
for  a  union  of  the  American  Colonies,  arfd  the  establishment 
of  a  federal  government  over  them,  had  the  singular  fate, 
not  only  of  being  rejected  by  the  Crown,  but  by  every  pro- 
vincial assembly.  The  times  were  not  yet  ripe,  nor  the 
minds  of  men  sufficiently  enlarged,  for  such  a  comprehen- 
sive proposition.  The  colonies  were  destined  to  remain, 
for  some  years  longer,  separate  and,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, alien  commonwealths,  jealous  of  each  other's  prosper- 
ity, and  divided  by  policy,  institutions,  prejudices,  and  man- 
ners. So  great  was  the  force  of  these  considerations,  and 
so  exasperated  were  the  people  of  the  colonies  in  their  dis- 
putes with  each  other,  concerm'ng  boundaries  and  charter- 
claims,  that  Dr.  Franklin  observed,  in  1761,  That  a  union  of 
the  colonies  was  ahsohdely  impossible,  or  at  least,  without  6e- 
ing  forced  by  the  most  grievous  tyrqgmy  and  oppression. 

Govemour  Pownal  declared.  That  the  colonies  had  no  one 
principle  of  association  among  them,  and  that  their  manner 
of  settlement,  diversity  of  charters,  conflicting  interests,  and 
mutual  rivalship  and  jealousies,  woula  render  a  union  im- 
practicable. 

But  great  as  these  obstacles  to  union  were,  they  have 
been  overcome  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  evils  of  disunion,  pro- 

*  This  account  is  taken;  for  the  most  part,  from  the  chapter  on  the  hiatory  of 
our  Federal  Conatitution,  m  Kent's  Commentaries^  vol  i. 
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duced  by  the  circumstances  of  danger  and  suffering  through 
which  our  nation  has  been  led  by  the  providence  of  God. 

The  earliest  associations  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
took  place  under  the  impression  of  danger  from  the  Indians, 
and  as  a  means  of  defence  against  them  and  also  against 
the  Dutch  or  the  French,  then  bearing  a  hostile  attitude  to 
the  American  colonies.  Such  were  the  associations  in  1743 
and  1754.  The  formidable  claims,  and  still  more  formida- 
ble power  of  the  Parent  State,  furnished  the  next  occasion 
for  their  association,  which  became  now  more  intimate,  as 
the  evil  to  be  resisted  became  greater  and  more  ui^nt. 

It  was  while  thev  were  surrounded  by  the  penis  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  that  the  thirteen  States,  after  a  reluctant 
delay  of  three  years,  were  brought  to  unite  under  the  arii- 
ticks  cf  Confederation^  which  were  declared  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  impending  necessity^  rather  than  intrinsically  desi- 
rable. 

Equally  imperious  was  the  necessity  which  led  the  con- 
federated States  at  length  to  adopt  that  Constitution  by 
which  our  national  Union  was  secured  and  rendered  indisso- 
luble. The  engagements  of  the  nation  had  been  neglected, 
its  finances  annihilated,  its  army  reduced  to  almost  nothing, 
while  symptoms  of  distress  were  multiplying  on  every  hand. 
Each  State,  yielding  to  the  voice  of  immediate  interest  or 
convenience,  successively  withdrew  its  support  from  the 
Confederation,  "  till  the  frail  aad  tottering  edifice  was  ready 
to  fall  upon  our  heads,  and  to  crush  us  beneath  its  ruins.'* 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  trial  and  suffering,  in 
remedy  of  which,  our  present  constitution  was  adopted. 
And  thus  may  it  be  affirmed,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
that  our  civil  Union,  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  lowest  tempo- 
rary associations  of  separate  colonies,  for  defence,  to  our 
permanent  federal  Constitution,  has  been  the  product  of  an- 
tecedent evils,  of  which  it  was  devised  as  a  remedy.  As 
these  evils  have  pressed  n^re  heavily,  our  Union  has  become 
more  and  more  intimate,  until  these  jealous,  discordant,  hos- 
tile States  are  blended  into  a  oneness  deemed  utterly  im- 
practicable by  our  early  statesmen,  and  surpassing  the  bright* 
est  vision  of  the  first  American  patriots. 
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Encyclopedia  efRel^ious  Knowledge;  or  Dictumaryqf  the  Bible,  Theo- 
togy.  Religious  Biography,  all  Religious  EcclesiasHcdl  ffistory,  and 
Missions;  containing  Dejinitions  of  all  Rel^ious  JSnyis,  and  an 
impartial  Account  cfthe  principal  Christian  Denominations  that  have 
existed  in  the  toortd,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  day ; 
with  their  Doctrines,  Religious  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Heathen  Nations ;  together 
with  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  East,  illustrative  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  a  description  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Pishes,  Rep^ 
tiles.  Insects,  TVees,  Plants,  and  Minerals,  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  a 
Statement  cf  the  most  remarkable  TVcmsactums  and  Events  in  Ecele-' 
siastical  History ;  Biogrcmhical  Notices  of  the  early  Martyrs,  and 
distinguished  Religious  Writers  and  Characters  cf  <Ul  a^s.      To 
which  is  added  a  Missionary  Oaxetleer,  containirig  Descriptions  of  the 
various  Missionary  Stations  throughout  the  O&be.    By  Rev.  6.  B. 
Edwards,  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Observer.    The  whole  brought  down 
to  the  Present  THme,  and  embracing,  under  one  Alphabet,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  CalmeVs  and  Brotorvs  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Bucik*s 
Theologwal  Dictionary,  AbbotVs  Scripture  Natural  History,  Wetts* 
Geography  of  the  Bible,  Jones?  Biographical  Dictumary,  and  numerous 
other  simuar  works,  desigTied  as  a  complete  Book  of  Reference  on  aU 
Religious  Subjects,  and  Companion  to  the  Bible ;  forming  a  cheap  and 
compact  Library  cf  Religious  KnowU^.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Newton 
Brown.    Illustrated  by  Wood  Cuts,  Maps,  and  Engravings  en  Cop* 
per  and  Steel,    Bratueborough,    Fessenden  4*  Co,    Boston,  Shot" 
tuck  <f-  Co, 

This  volume  is  a  super-io^ral  octavo^  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
closely  printed  pages  ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  in  commendation  of  it, 
that  it  fulfils  the  promises  set  forth  in  its  long  descriptive,  comprehensive 
title.  It  is  at  once  a  Bible  Dictionary,  a  TTheological  Dictionary,  an 
Ecclesiastical  Historical  Dictionary,  a  Dictionary  of  Religious  Biogra- 
phy and  Martyrology,  a  Dictionary  of  Oriental  Manners  and  Customsy 
and  of  all  Religions,  and  a  Missionary  Grazetteer.  Nor  is  the  work  a 
mere  compilation.  The  original  articles  contained  in  it  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  of  considerable  lenett,  and  of  mat  value ;  paitico- 
lariy  those  in  which  are  described  the  doctrines  and  peculiarities  of  the 
different  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  United  States.  The  me- 
chanical execution  of  the  work  is  exceUent,  and  the  whole  constitutes,  we 
have  no  doubt,  the  completest  and  most  valuable  book  of  reibrence,  adap. 
ted  to  the  use  of  fkmilies,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  that  has  ever  beeoi  prepared  and  published  in  this  countrv. 

Havinfif  said  thus  much,  and  with  all  sincerity,  in  commendation  of 
the  workbefbre  us,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  oSer  a  few  sugges- 
tions, partly  with«  view  to  the  public  benefit,  and  partly  fbr  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Editor  and  PublisheiBi  when  the  worn  shall  go  to  another 
edition. 

It  will  be  evident  to  aU  who  use  this  work  as  a  book  of  xefbience, 
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that  the  editor  is  a  Baptist  It  was  too  muchi  perhaps,  to  ask,  that  he 
should  entirely  conceal  lus  denominational  predilections ;  and  it  may  be 
that  he  has  concealed  them  as  much  as  could  have  been  reasonably  ez- 
pected«  And  yet,  in  some  of  the  articles,  they  are  pretty  decidedly  ma- 
nifest. If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  read  the  defence  of  the  Crennan 
Anabaptists ;  the  bio^phicaJ  notices  of  Abraham  Booth,  and  of  vari- 
ous other  Baptist  mmisters ;  and  the  account  of  the  Waldenses,  who 
are  styled  *<  A  body  of  PraUstant  Dissenters  during  the  middle  ages," 
(Protestantism,  according  to  this,  must  be  oldw  than  has  been  com- 
monly supposed,)  and  w£o,  the  writer  insists,  in  opposition  to  the  most 
respectable  historical  testimony,  were  Antipedobapusts.  The  baptisra 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  an  *«  immersion  in"  the  Holy  Ghost, 
(p.  187.)  directly  contiury  to  the  representations  of  Scripture,  as  to  the 
mode  of  baptism  by  the  Spirit.  In  an  article  on  the  perpetuity  of  bap* 
tism,  the  Editor  considers  baptism,  not  as  a  symbol  of  purification,  but 
as  '*  a  monument  of  the  Saviour's  death,  burial,  and  resurrection ;"  and 
speaks  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  (if  we  understand  him)  as  an  <«  exam- 
ple" of  Christian  baptism.  Pedobaptism  is  sud  to  be  *<  derived  from 
jxnf,  a  child,  and  baptizo^  to  immerse" — as  though  it  were  a  given  point 
that  immersion  vras  the  only  signification  of  the  wcnrd  denoting  bap- 
tism. 

In  the  account  of  Austin,  a  Romish  Missionary  to  Enffluid,  in  the 
sixth  century,  it  is  said  that  he  required  the  native  Engliw  to  **  give 
christendome,  i.  e.  baptism)  totheu^  children ;"  implying  that  previously 
they  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  baptizing  them ;  whereas,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  had  previously  baptized  their  children,  and  what  Austin 
now  required  was,  (to  give  the  entire  quotation  from  Bede,)  that  they 
should  '^  give  their  christendome  according  to  the  customs  cf  the  Romisk 
Ckureh,^'  Pelagius,  who  was  bom  and  bred  in  Britain,  a  century  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  this  Austin,*  and  was  perfectiy  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  the  country,  affirins,  that  he  had  ^  never  heard  of  any,  not 
even  the  most  impious  heretic,  who  denied  baptism  to  infants." 

We  have  noticed  some  smaller  errours,  which  it  may  be  well,  in  a 
ftitore  edition,  to  correct.  For  instance,  Erasmus,  who  lived  a  century 
before  Arminius,  is  said  to  have  been  "  accused  of  Arminianism,"  though 
■^  when  living,  he  denied  the  chaige."  p.  509.  In  one  place,  it  is  repre- 
sented that  Nero  did  not  set  fire  to  Rome ;  and  in  another,  that  he  did  set 
fire  to  it.  Compare  pp.  915,  925.  A  work  so  ^^reat  and  valuable  as 
that  before  us,  should  not  be  defaced  by  discrepancies  such  as  these. 

We  would  fiirther  suggest  that,  in  the  next  edition,  the  article  enti- 
tled **  Views  of  Pedobi^ytists,"  should  be  accredited  to  its  real  author. 
Every  one  who  compares  thi§  article  with  a  late  Treatise  on  Baptism 
by  Prof.  Pond,  of  Bangor,  must  perceive  that  the  former  is  but  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  latter ;  and  of  course  that  Prof.  P.  must  be  the  real  author 
of  both. 

*  Not  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo,  the  cotemporary  and  antagonist  of 
PelagiaaL 
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Thb  Pusitak  :  A  Series  of  Essays^  CriHcal,  Moral,  and  Miscellanea 
ous.  By  John  Oldbug,  JEsq.  2  vols,  Boston :  Published  by  Perkins 
4"  Marvin.    Philadelphia :    Henry  Perkins.    1880. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  more  faithful  picture  of  Puritanical 
manners  and  customs  than  these  volumes  present.  Our  own  recollec- 
tions have  been  most  pleasunibly  revired.  We  could  hardly  have  expe- 
rienced greater  delight,  had  it  been  our  privilege  to  revisit  the  scenes 
amid  wmch  our  school  days  were  spent    Yesi 

«*  There  is  the  old  mansion,  with  every  storv  jutting  out,  contraiy  to 
all  the  rules  of  modem  architecture,  wider  at  tne  top  uian  at  the  foun- 
dation ;  there  is  the  tall  well-pole,  lising  towards  the  sky,  with  a  good 
quantity  of  old  iron  on  the  Ikrther  end,  to  balance  the  bucket  when  full 
of  water ;  there  is  the  pear-tree,  with  the  huge  grindstone  under  it ; 
there  is  the  meadow  with  its  maple  grove,  from  whose  recesses,  on  some 
summer  evening,  I  used  to  hear  the  Whippowil ;  the  sun-dial,  the  pas- 
ture, the  great  rock,  the  barberry  bushes,  the  lilacs,  the  sprigs  of  muUen  and 
elecampane,  all,  all  are  present  to  the  mental  eye,  and  are  seen  through 
the  mist  of  years  with  a  deeper  interest  than  ever.  If  the  reader  will  step 
in  with  me  into  the  house,  I  will  show  him  the  best  room,  with  its  home- 
made carpet,  carefully  woven  with  strips  of  cloth,  in  which  the  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  are  nicely  adjusted  to  produce  the  best  effect.  I  will  show 
him  the  kitchen  with  its  vast  fireplace,  an  apartment  in  itself,  collected 
in  which  the  family  was  wont  to  huddle  in  a  cold  winter  evening,  to 
hear  stories  of  olden  time.  I  can  show  him  the  red  dresser  with  its 
well-scoured  platters,  made  of  pewter,  but  bright  as  silver,  lessening  in 
rows  one  above  the  other.  1  can  present  him  vnth  a  family  Bible, 
bound  in  buff  leather,  and  printed  at  Oxford  by  his  Majesty's  special 
command.  I  can  show  him  the  old  worn  hourfflass,  standug  in  two  lea- 
ther loops  on  a  shelf  above  the  fireplace,  which  my  grandfather  used  to 
turn  exactly  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  we  might  be  sure  to  go 
to  bed  duly  at  nine.  I  can  show  him — ^but  alas !  the  winds  of  heaven 
have  long  since  swept  away  the  last  mouldering  beam  of  that  sacred 
abode,  and  before  its  domestic  altar  the  white-headed  saint  will  never 
pray  again." 

But  this  is  only  an  example  of  the  many  sketches  which  will  appear 
as  alike  natural  and  vivid  to  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary that  some  of  their  blood  should  flow  in  our  veins  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate Mr.  Oldbug's  effort. 

'*  I  have  attempted  to  remember,  in  every  paee,  that  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can ;  and  to  write  to  the  wants  and  manners  m  iust  such  a  people  as 
those  among  whom  I  was  bom.  I  have  always  blamed  our  authors,  for 
forgetting  the  woods,  the  vales,  the  hills,  and  streams,  the  manners  and 
minds,  among  which  their  earliest  impressions  were  received,  and  their 
first  and  most  innocent  hours  were  passed.  A  sprig  of  white-weed, 
raised  in  our  own  soil,  should  be  more  sweet  than  the  marjoram  of 
Idalian  bowers ;  and  the  screaking  of  the  night-hawk's  wings,  as  he 
stoops  in  our  evening  sky,  should  make  better  melodv  in  our  ears  %han 
the  sorest  warblings  of  a  foreign  nightingale.    If  I  have  sometimes 
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▼eiffed  to  too  much  homeliness  and  simpticity,  mj  only  apology  is,  in 
theJanguage  of  Scripture— /dtoeS  among  mine  own  people" 

Hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  of  his  expressions  will 
be  condemned  (perhaps  justly)  as  vulgarism ;  some  or  his  illustra- 
tions as  too  fHmiuar ;  some  of  his  notions  as  narrow,  and  his  views  false. 
Certainly,  reasonable  exception  might  be  made  to  many  of  the  jproper 
names  which  he  has  introduced,  were  it  not,  that  his  own  name  is  not 
the  most  elegant.  Still  we  doubt  whether  the  most  prejudiced,  if  at  all 
intelligent,  can  peruse  this  work,  if  not  with  an  impression  fkvourable 
to  the  Puritans,  at  least,  in  favour  <^  their  veritable  descendant  John 
Odlbug,  £s^. 

In  a  senes  of  <•  Essays,  Critical,  Moral,  and  Miscellaneous,"  he  has 
exhibited  a  mind  neither  devoid  of  poetic  genius,  nor  incapable  of  ori- 
ginal thoitfht — a  discriminating  acquaintance  with  the  ablest  authors 
and  shrewd  observation  of  men  and  things.  Amid  flashes  of  wit  and 
strokes  of  humour,  (we  had  almost  said  delightfbl  nonsense,)  he  has 
convegred  important  views  of  truth  and  lessons  of  virtue.  Puritanism, 
explamed  and  defended,  is  seen  in  her  true  but  fkr  from  repulsive  as- 
pect ;  Calvinism  is  divested  of  ite  seeming  unreasonableness  and  auste- 
rity ;  and  while  skepticism  is  shown  to  be  in  league  with  credulity,  fiiith 
is  made  to  appear  as  the  highest  exercise  of  reason.  The  abstractions 
of  Metaphysics  have  become  as  plain  as  things  of  sense,  the  sentiments 
of  religion  and  morality  are  pleasantly  insinuated,  and  without  the  ar- 
nu^ement,  the  *<  Puritan"  possesses  almost  the  interest  of  a  work  of 
fiction. 

But  without  stopping  to  present  a  view  of  the  variety  of  topics 
which  this  work  embodies ;  or  to  institute  a  critical  inquiry,  to  what  ex- 
tent its  author  has  succeeded  in  the  species  of  writing  which  he  has  es- 
sayed. We  commend  it  to  those  who  would  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  plea- 
sant and  not  unprofitable  reading,  leaving  it  to  others  who  must  square 
every  thing  by  their  own  fi>rmality  or  dulness,  to  censure. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  our  notice,  without  a  few  extracts. 

**  I  scarcely  know  of  two  men,  who  resemble  each  other,  in  the  in- 
tellectual structure  of  their  minds,  more  than  Joseph  Butler  and  David 
Home.  Both  of  them  men  of  genius,  fond  of  abstract  discussion ;  not 
very  imaginative ;  sagacious,  acute,  discriminating,  and  deeply  impress- 
ed ¥nth  uie  iaUacy  of  human  reason,  and  of  course  inclined  to  skepti- 
cism. Take  their  minds,  as  fbmished  by  natore,  and  they  are  abnost 
exactly  alike.  I  hardly  know  which  is  Uie  greatest  doubter.  But,  to 
what  different  results  did  they  come.  Hume  showed  the  negative  side, 
and  stopped  there.  He  showed  the  weakness  of  reason  ;  he  had  no 
wish  to  proceed  and  show  its  strength.  He  pointed  out  clearly  that  we 
must  doubt ;  he  had  no  desire  to  show  when  we  must  believe.  Butler 
proved,  as  clearly  as  Hume  could,  the  weakness  of  our  reason ;  but  he 
went  on  and  completed  the  whole  circle.  Hume,  when  he  performed 
the  process  of  skeptical  subtraction,  had  no  purpose  of  showing  that 
any  quantity  remained.  Butler  showed  that,  after  large  subtractions, 
there  was  much  remaining.  Hume,  in  tracing  his  circle  of  philosophy, 
showed  us  there  was  a  hemisphere  of  darkness  and  night.  Butler  show- 
ed as  wide  a  circle,  perhaps,  of  darkness  as  he ;  but  he  showed  us,  also» 
a  hemisphere  of  day.  The  one  gave  us  the  half-truths  of  sophistry,  and 
the  other  the  integri^s  or  wholeness  of  true  wisdom.  There  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  Sutler's  philosophy,  in  a  single  paragraph  of  his 
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■ermon  on  hvkam  iororakoi  :  *  Creation/  says  hei '  is  absolutely  and 
entirely  out  of  our  depth,  and  beyond  the  extent  of  our  utmoet  reach* 
And  yet,  it  is  as  certain,  that  God  made  the  world,  as  it  is  certain  that 
effects  must  have  a  cause.'  What  a  beautiftd  specimen  of  comprehensive 
truth  !  Stop  at  the  first  paragraph,  and  you  would  suppose  that  the  au- 
thor was  about  to  throw  danmess  over  the  creation,  and  blot  out  all 
prooft  of  the  Divine  existence.  But  read  the  second,  and  you  discover 
that  the  author  fixes  one  of  the  fhndamental  truths  of  religion  on  its 
surest  foundation.  In  short,  as  some  generals  begin  the  battle  by  retreat, 
only  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  to  prepare  for  a  mote  terrible 
onset,  BO  such  doubters  as  Butler  state  their  objections,  only  more  firmly 
to  establish  their  cause.  In  such  pages,  we  pass  through  the  night  to 
enjoy  the  day.'* 

**  When  we  hear  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  of  a  nation,  ar- 
ranged into  parties,  and  disputiiuf  about  a  vestment,  a  square  cap,  a 
rochet,  a  mitre,  we  can  hardly  rewiin  from  a  smile ;  it  seems  ri<£cu- 
lous.  But  when  we  think  a  uttle  further,  we  find  that  all  human  sub- 
jects derive  their  importance,  not  from  their  nature  considered  in  single- 
ness, but  from  their  connections.  As  in  war,  the  battle  is  often  fbiurht 
on  a  narrow  plat  of  ground,  which  is  to  decide  the  fiite  of  kingdoms  be- 
tween whole  circles  of  longitude,  so  in  moral  afllairB  the  question  may 
be  narrow  in  its  nature,  but  wide  in  its  bearing.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
presume,  that  when  an  apparent  trifle  excites  the  strongest  passions  of 
men  for  a  long  time,  it  is  connected  with  pennanent  interests  ;  it  is  the 
siffnal  and  the  seal  of  some  important  instrument.  We  assume  to  our- 
sdves  an  unproved  superiority,  if  we  imagine  ourselves  so  much  wiser 
than  those  ancient  leaders,  as  to  be  entitled  to  ridicule  their  contiover- 
sies ;  at  least  before  we  understand  them  as  well  as  they  did  themselves* 
It  is  very  rare  in  the  conflict  of  human  passions,  that  the  outward  and 
visible  sijgn  is  alL  One  party  does  not  venture  to  bring  forvrard  their  at* 
most  claims ;  and  the  other  party  is  willing  to  oppose  tbe  question  as  if  it 
were  a  supei^cial  one.  In  toe  mean  time,  ^le^  understand  each  other 
exactlv.  The  policv,  on  both  sides,  concurs  in  one  point  of  deception* 
The  object  of  a  mask  is  not  always  concealment ;  it  is  sometimes  worn 
to  embarrass  an  enemv.  In  sucli  cases,  it  is  not  the  *straw  that  floats 
on  the  surface ;  it  is  the  flitream  that  sweeps  the  bottom,  that  arrests  the 
public  attention.  We  have  all  seen  this,  in  our  own  land ;  we  shoold 
remember  that  the  passions  of  men,  when  packed  into  paztiesi  ave  in  all 
ages  essentially  the  same."  »  «  *  * 

<*  Our  fathers  looked  through  the  ceremonies  to  consequences,  to 
deeper  principles.  Power  and  oppression  claimed  their  usurped  rights 
in  trifles ;  ana  by  trifles  must  liberty  and  wisdom  defbnd  those  rigntSi 
founded  in  nature,  and  which  the  Gospel  allowed. 

•*  In  a  word,  to  represent  the  leading  Puritans  as  ridiculous  preci- 
sians, for  refusing  the  ceremonies,  would  be  about  as  wise  as  to  call  the 
Roman  emperors  flx>ls  and  madmen*  because  they  always  endeavoured 
to  punish  some  popular  leader  in  the  provinces,  fbr  putting  on  a  pur- 
ple cloak." 
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Art.  I.  £!ffects  upon  the  Church  of  its  relative 
Position  at  different  Periods. 

By  Rt.  Rev.  B.  B.  Sbaxth,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Kentackjr. 

The  disposition  to  compare  the  present  position  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  that  which  it  occupied  in  the  earliest 
and  purest  times,  is  evidently  becoming  much  more  general 
than  it  has  been.  And  it  has  lon^  appeared  to  the  writer  of 
this  article  exceedingly  desirable,  mat  some  able  hand  should, 
in  an  extended  treatise,  place  the  whole  subject  in  suitable 
and  commanding  points  of  view.  He  has  waited  long  with 
the  hope,  rather  than  the  expectation,  that  the  taisk  would 
be  undertaken  by  some  profound  scholar  and  lofty  spirit, 
whose  research  and  candour  and  Christian  feeling,  would 
impart  to  it  the  value  and  the  influence  to  which  such  a 
production  would  be  entitled.  In  place  of  a  work  thus  com-, 
prehensive  and  commanding,  he  has  brought  his  mind  to  a 
willingness  to  attempt,  however  imperfecfly,  the  following 
hasty  and  limited  sketch  of  a  small  portion  of  the  ground 
which  a  more  highly  gifted  writer  might  venture  to  occupy, 
His  immediate  object  is,  to  show  the  effect  upon  the  primi* 
tive  Church  of  its  relative  position  to  watchfiil  and  persi^' 
cuting  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  effect  which  has  been 
wrought  by  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  surrounding 
community,  upon  her  unity,  her  discipline,  arid  some  of 
the  most  important  of  her  practical  principles,  as  a  Church.- 

During  the  period  of  persecution,  identity  of  inierests 
and  feelings,  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  cares  and  woes,  would 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  promote  a  pure  and  enduring 
piety,  to  repress  those  baleful  passions  which,  in  more  quiet 
times,  show  themselves  in  pride,  self-will,  and  dissention,  and 
thus  to  check  the  rise  and  growth  of  parties  and  sects,  and 
to  keep  true  Christians  one  in  heart  and  in  the  external 
order  of  the  Church.    Heresies  were  always  rarest  and 
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weakest  during  the  heat  of  persecution.  <<  It  is,"  (said  one 
of  the  martjnrs  during  the  Marian  persecution)  <<  a  shrewd 
thing  to  bum ;"  and  whilst  some  in  every  age  have  been 
found  willing  to  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake,  the  ranks  of  the 
champions  of  errour  have  been  marvellously  thinned  in  try- 
ing times,  though  seldom  by  the  number  of  martyrs.  Men 
do  not  more  naturally  dins  together  upon  a  burning  prairie, 
than 'Christians,  who  are  mUy  purposed  to  stand  firm,  amid 
the  flames  of  persecution.  It  will  be  long  before  the  body  of 
Christ  will  become  as  emphatically  One,  as  it  was  during 
the  long  sad  period  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  persecution. 

For  centuries  after,  even  the  outskirts  of  Christianity 
scarcely  touched  upon  the  borders  of  persecuting  heathen 
powers.  The  outward  pressure  which  kept  the  Church 
togettier  was  removed,  and  it  instantly  began  to  fall  in 
pieces.  The  stirrins^,  eager,  headlong  passions  of  a  certain 
class  of  religionists,  finding  no  natural  and  salutary  field  for 
action,  soon  began  to  work  mischief;  and  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  lost,  even  in  the 
midst  of  entire  generations  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

The  time  has  at  length  come,  through  the  caprice  of 
some  parents,  the  neglect  of  others,  and  the  rejection  of  In- 
fimt  Baptism  by  many,  that,  here  in  America,  amid  a  com- 
munity in  some  respects  entitled  to  be  called  Christian,  the 
Church  is  really  surrounded  by  vast  numbers,  possibly 
by  a  majority,  who  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  unbap- 
tized  heathen.  The  hatred  of  many  such  to  the  pure  and 
holy  Church  of  God  is  as  real  as  that  of  any  heathen.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  show  itself  by  sword  and  &ggot ;  but  it  can, 
through  the  insinuations  of  the  press,  and  me  scofl^  of  the 
ton^e.  At  this  period,  and  in  ttus  coimtry,  is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
a  disadvantage,  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  has  become  so 
nearly  destroyed  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  disadvantsjse  in  these 
latter  days,  to  present  a  disordered  and  broken  nont  to  die 
enemies  which  threaten  the  Church  ?  Does  not  a  startling 
interest  attend  the  inquiry,  whether  God,  by  new  forms  of 
persecution,  and  by  jdacin^  the  Church  once  more  in  the 
midst  of  foes,  is  not  intending  to  purify  her,  and  to  restore 
her  to  her  original  oneness  and  sanctity  7 

The  discipune  of  the  primitive  Church  presents  to  the 
devoted  Christian  and  dingent  student  one  of  the  most  har- 
monious, benign,  and  beautiful  systems  which  die  mind  of 
man  can  contemplate.  Throughout  that  system,  judgment 
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is  SO  tempend  with  mercy,  the  good  of  the  Church  so 
watched  in  connexion  with  the  most  profound  regard  to 
the  rights  of  all,  every  thing  tends  so  admirably  to  repress 
all  that  is  evil,  and  to  foster  and  encourage  all  that  is  good, 
that  it  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  the  result  of  a 
sanctified  wisdom,  worthy  of  apostolic  men,  and  of  the 
purest  ages  of  Christianity.  Thiis  system  was  most  perfect 
whilst  the  Church  was  living  in  the  midst  of  her  foes,  most 
potent  when  the  Church  was  one,  and  only  practicable,  to 
Its  full  extent,  where  the  leprous-spot  of  sectarism  has  not 
smitten  the  body  of  Christ 

But  this  is  a  topic  so  amply  worthy  of  separate  consi- 
deration, that  the  writer  intentionally  defers  it  to  anotiber 
occasion,  when  the  curse  of  sectarism  shall  be  ahown,  in 
its  ruinous  effects  upon  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

A  ruling  principle  which  influenced  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  wnen  surrounded  by  Paganism,  has  been  almost 
entirely  forsaken,  since  the  whole  body  of  the  community 
has  become  Christian.  The  first  Christians  acted  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  sacraments  and  outward  ordinances  of 
the  Church  were  designed  to  distinguish  a  nation  of  Chris* 
tians  firom  heathen  nations.  Protestants,  or  at  least,  Pui> 
tans  amon^  Protestants,  are  attempting  to  act  upon  the 
principle,  mat  true  Christians  axe  to  be  distinguished  from 
nominal,  by  the  reception  of  the  sacraments. 

To  suppose  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  ever  da* 
signed  thus  to  distinguish  real  Christians  firom  the  pre* 
tended,  is  to  dream  that  the  power  of  discerning  spirits  nas 
been  bestowed  forever  upon  his  ministers,  and  to  go  in  iha 
fiiee  of  the  plainest  passa^  of  Scripture.  Whereas,  to 
adopt  the  scriptural  and  primitive  idea,  that  baptism  is  tbs 
badge  cf  a  people  outwardly  dedicated  to  God,  both  young 
and  old,  bond  and  free,  male  and  female,  as  the  Jews  were 
dedicated,  in  their  national  capacity,  to  the  Lord,  is  to  em- 
brace a  principle  at  once  intelligible  and  practical.  Then 
no  fiery  ordeal  to  repel  unworthy  recipients  from  the  Lord's 
table,  unauthorized  in  its  character,  unequal  in  its  opent- 
tion,  and  useless,  if  not  pernicious  in  its  efl^ts,  will  be 
deemed  indispensable.  The  simple  rule  will  be,  (as  after  all 
it  must  be,)— ^  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The 
tboujght  would  no  longer  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  that 
coming  to  the  Lord's  Table  is  the  mark  by  which  the  true 
Christian  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  merely  baptized 
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person.  But  nominal  Christians,  whether  only  baptized  or 
communicants,  would  then  be  watched  for  the  fruits  follow- 
ing their,  profession,  to  show  whether  or  not  they  were  real 
believers. 

•  At  the  first  institution  of  Christianity,  the  extreme  of  the 
modern  notion  was  of  necessity  acted  upon,  and  none  were 
received  to  any  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  but  upon 
a  profession  of  personal  faith  and  piety.  And  whilst  hea- 
thenism, like  a  belt  of  fire,  hemmed  in  the  Christian  Church 
on  every  side,  nearly  all  who  received  the  seals  of  the  ge- 
neral covenant  of  the  Christian  religion,  were  also,  in  parr 
ticular,  under  the  influence  of  its  spirit.  But  in  the  course 
of  ages,  when  whole  nations  became  nominal  Christians, 
with  their  general  character  of  wickedness  only  to  a  very 
small  extent  altered  by  the  ^neral  influence  of  the  true 
ftith,  men  arose,  who,  dreammg  that  they  had  made  disco- 
very of  a  new  principle,  capable  of  entirely  purifying  a  cor- 
rupt Church,  endeavoured  to  establish  the  practice  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  true  from  the  merely  nominal  Christian,  by 
receiving  none  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  who  were  not,  by  the 
applicationof  their  tests,  undoubtedly  converted  and  changed 
men.* 

Countless  circumstances  have  conspired  to  give  effect,  in 
this  country,  to  the  tendencies  of  these  several  departures 
firom  primitive  principles  and  practice.  Our  country  is  nomi- 
nally Christian,  and  yet  is  not  Christian.  Baptized  Christi- 
ans are  distinguished  firom  a  great  mass  of  unbaptized 
heathen,  who  yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  are  not  heathen.  And 
communicants  are  distinguished  firom  the  world  and  fi'om 
liie  baptized,  as  though  they  alone  were  Christians,  whilst, 
(so  lost  is  all  disciphne!)  by  their  lives  and  conduct,  they 
are  distinguishable  neither  from  the  world  of  the  baptized 
or  of  the  imbaptized ! 

*  This  state  of  things  is  exclusively  English  and  Anglo- 
American.    It  is  no  where  to  be  found  amongst  coQtinen- 

•  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  amongst  the  stricter  class  of  modem 
Puritans,  who  will  receive  none  even  to  oaptism,  without  the  discovery 
in  them,  by  the  application  of  certain  severe  tests,  of  a  new  nature,  there 
has  arisen  another  class,  who  have  returned  to  the  primitive  and  scrip- 
tural principle,  that  baptism  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  sort  of  general  and 
national  badge  of  religion ;  and  that  amongst  the  baptized  we  are  to  look 
for  the  really  good,  by  the  evidence  of  their  works.  So  true  is  it,  that  ex- 
trtmes  ara  often  nearest  to  meeting  I 
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tal  Protestants,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  amongst  Ameri- 
can Protestants  of  continental  origin.  Neither,  indeed, 
have  the  tendencies  of  modem  and  ultra-puritanism,  taken 
active  effect  even  in  this  country,  until  within  the  few 
past  years.  Amongst  German  Lutherans  and  the  Dutch 
Acformed,  not  a  child  can  be  found  unbaptized,  not  a 
youth  wiUiout  confirmation,  not  a  grown  person  (unless 
boldly  ungodly)  not  a  commimicant.*  And  even  amongst 
the  descendants  of  Plymouth  Puritans,  within  the  memory 
of  some  now  living,  whole  country  towns  were  to  be  founa, 
where  there  were  not  ten  dissenters  from  the  Congres^ationai 
Church,  and  hardly  as  many  unbaptized,  or  who  did  not, 
at  a  certain  period  of  life,  become  communicants,  if  not 
notoriously  wicked  in  their  conduct. 

The  writer  still  entertains  the  horroux  with  which  his 
education  inspired  him,  of  seeing  the  depraved  and  the 
unworthy  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table,  and  adults  taking 
upon  them  the  Baptismal  vow  without  reflection  and  deep 
sincerity.  But  as  to  the  method  of  preventing  these  enor- 
mities, his  ideas  have  undergone  a  complete  revolution. 
It  is,  says  the  modem  puritan,  by  adopting  the  principle 
that,  by  a  close  personal  examination  into  the  signs  of  con- 
version, none  but  the  changed  at  heart,  shall  be  received  to 
a  participation  in  the  sacraments.  It  is,  says  the  Chris- 
tian of  the  old  school,  and  of  the  days  of  Cyprian,  by 
receiving  all  upon  their  serious  pro&ssion,  them  and 
THEIR  CHILDREN,  and  then  to  keep  the  Church  as 
pure  as  possible  by  strict  discipline. 

If  the  Apostles  understood  their  Master,  his  divine 
methods  for  keeping  the  Church  as  pure  as  it  well  can 
be  on  earth,  were  embodied  in  the  discipline .  of  the 
Church,  if  not  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  yet  surely  in  that 
of  Irenaeus,  and  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius.  .  But  ho,  says 
the  Simon  Pure  of  modem  times,  we  have  hit  upon,  a 
principle  which  is  wiser  and  more  potent  than  that  of  the 
first  Christians — ^we  will  make  strict  inquest  into  the 
evidences  of  personal  reli^on,  we  will  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  distinguish  infaUibly  between  the  true  christ- 
ian and  the  false  professor  ! 

*  The  vantage  ground  npon  which  such  a  stats  of  things  places  a 
minister,  is  strikingly  iUustrated  in  the  narratives  of  Oberlin  and  Neff*. 
How  much  more  powerfal  his  appeals  to  young  persons  on  the  score  of 
their  baptismal  vows,  than  similar  appeals  can  be  in  this  country ! 
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As  circumcision  was  for  all  bom  of  Israel,  or  brought 
into  any -of  his  fitmihes,  and  the  passover  for  all  the 
circumcized ;  so  is  baptism  for  all  who  belong  to  the  com- 
munity of  Christians  Tunless  grown  to  man's  estate  with- 
out it,  when  the  profession  of  repentance  and  &ith,  as 
at  the  first,  must  be  required),  and  the  Lord's  Supper  for 
all  the  baptized,  except  those  whose  worldly  or  irreli- 
gious lives,  tDhose  overt  actSj  have  subjected  them  to  holy 
discipline. 

The  practice  amongst  the  descendants  of  English  Puri- 
tans, Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  American  Baptists  and 
Methodists,  has  wrought  the  roost  singular  chaiu^  in  the 
position  of  the  Church  (if  in  that  term  you  inclu£  all  bap- 
tized persons)  which  the  world  ever  saw !  I  attempted  to 
describe  that  position  in  the  odd  medley  of  words  lEbund  up- 
on page  162.  Are  baptized  persons  members  of  the  Church  ? 
Ifost  assuredly,  repUes  every  Christian  confession  of  fiiith. 
Arebq)tizedpersonsmember8of  the  Church?  Noindeed, 
rqply  the  practice,  and  the  indignant  protestations,  of  near* 
ly  every  body  of  Christians  in  America.  Nonebut  commu- 
nicants are  members  of  the  Church!  Inpoint of &ct,then, 
we  have  amongst  us  three  classes  of  persons, — the  baptized, 
who  if  communicants  are  by  all  considerd  the  Church, — 
the  b^>tizedwho  do  not  commune,  and  yet  are  ranked  with 
the  world, — and  the  unbaptized,  who,  though  heathen  in 
fbct,  are  sometimes  more  nearly  Christian  in  temper,  than 
eitfier  of  the  other  classes. 

To  what  must  all  this  now?  To  what  can  it  grow, 
but  to  such  a  deep  and  wicb  spread  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cesssity  of  return  to  primitive  discipline  and  practice,  as 
shall  save  the  Church  from  utter  ruin?  To  what  is  it 
fiurt  growing,  but  to  the  gathering  of  an  army  of  oppoeers  to 
the  religion  of  the  cross,  which,  by  threatening  or  actual- 
ly^ bringing  back  the  persecutions  of  the  first  Uuee  centu- 
ries, shall  use  brin^  back  the  unity,  the  strength,  the  holiness 
of  that  blessed  penod ! 
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Art.  IL  The  Spiritual  Character  of  the  Mission- 
art  Enterprise. 

By  H.  SouTBoiTXi  Jon.    Missionaiy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

to  the  Mohammedans. 

If  there  is  one  instance  in  which  more  than  in  any 
other,  a  departure  from  the  high,  spiritual  principles  of 
religion  is  incongruous  with  the  pecmiar  character  of  the 
Christian,  it  is  when  such  departure  occurs  in  his  labours 
for  the  upbuilding  of  a  spiritual  kin^om.  Here,  at  least, 
it  might  be  expected,  that  the  Divine  life  would  be  the 
sprin£f  and  fifuide  of  Christian  endeavour.  For  in  all  matterS| 
whether  of  secular  or  religious  concern,  the  controllinfi^ 
power  must  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  end  in  view ;  and 
where  this  is  spiritual,  the  enthronement  of  the  natural 
principle  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  Christian  action,  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  of  reason,  quite  as  inapposite,  as  the  use 
of  moral  persuasion  to  excite  motion  in  inanimate  matter. 
There  is  no  mutual  fitness  between  the  instrument  and  the 
design. 

These  remarks  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  great 
enterprise  of  Christianity — the  monU  renovation  of  the 
world. 

This  enterprise  is  distinctively  Christian.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  conducted  on  Christian  principles  ;  not  merely  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law,  not 
merely  to  the  exclusion  of  base  artifices  and  pious  frauds, 
and  gorgeous  mummeries ;  but  upon  the  exalted  princi* 

Eles  of  pure,  spiritual  religion.  Its  foundation  is  in  the 
eart  of  the  true  behever.  There,  and  there  alone, 
can  we  find  the  primal  spring  of  the  enterprise.  It 
diflfers  essentially  firom  every  undertaking  whose  origin  is 
outward,  and  which  gains  strength  only  by  the  action 
of  mind  upon  mind,  it  origuiates  within.  Its  rudiments 
are  involved  in  the  spiritual  life  of  everv  renewed  soul.  It 
is  the  emanation  of  the  Divine  principle.  It  is  enveloped 
in  the  heart  of  the  Christian,  as  the  oak  is  enveloped  in  the 
acorn.  It  is  a  spontaneous  stream  from  an  inward,  living 
fountain. 

If  this  is  the  true  theory  of  the  enterprise — ^if  it  is  the 
natural  growth  of  vital  religion — ^what  shall  be  said  of  the 
man  who  regards  it  as  a  mere  benevolent  undertaking, 
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Standing  upon  the  same  level  with  the  thousand  charities 
of  the  world  ;  who  ptetends  to  measure  its  talue  by  its 
visible  results,  and  judges  it  by  the  maxims  of  expediency  ? 
We  must  say,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  but  of  truth  also,  he 
ileeds  himself  to  be  taught  its  first  principles.  And  what 
shall  we  say  of  him  who  would  move  men  to  it  by  the 
mere  excitation  of  blind  sympathy,  by  picture  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  all  the  array  of  external  motives  ?  We  say, 
that,  if  this  is  attempted  with  any  other  desi^  than  to 
hasten  the  expansion  of  the  religious  principle,  or  in  a 
manner  unsuited  thereto,  he  either  employs  an  inappro- 
priate agency,  or  wrongfully  appUes  an  appropriate  one. 
We  war  not  with  the  use  of  legitimate  means.  But  what 
are  they  ?  Those,  and  those  only,  we  reply,  which  are  intrin- 
sically adapted  to  the  spiritual  principles  in  the  heart. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  fair  representation  of  moral 
wretchedness,  fitted,  as  it  is,  to  draw  out,  as  by  magnetic 
influence,  the  active  energy  of  the  Divine  life.  And  yet 
this  frequent  plea  may  be  so  perverted  as  to  become  an  ap- 
peal to  the  lowest  sympathies  of  the  natural  man. 

If  our  remarks  thus  far  are  based  in  truth,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  spiritual  nature  of  religion  should  be 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  in  which  the  Christian 
is  en^a^ed.  The  light  in  which  it  should  be  viewed,  is 
that  li^t  from  heaven  which  shines  only  on  the  renewed 
soul.  The  principles  which  should  determine  the  charac- 
ter and  scope  of  its  designs,  are  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  believer.  The  temper  of  mind  which  should 
accompany  the  execution  of  its  plans,  is  that  which  springs 
from  die  gracious  workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the 
heart. 

All  this  will  appear  more  plain  when  we  consider  who 
is  the  Originator  and  Supreme  Conductor  of  this  holy 
enterprise.  It  originated  in  Heaven.  It  sprang  from  the 
eternal  counsel  ol  Jehovah.  It  is  the  work  of  God.  It 
is  conducted  by  infinite  wisdom.  It  will  be  consummated 
by  infinite  power.  It  is  separated,  at  an  infinite  distance, 
jfrom  every  imdertaking  of  merely  human  origin.  What 
paj|)  then,  does  the  Church  bear  in  this  Divine  enterprise  ? 
She  is  God's  instrument.  What  are  all  human  eflForts  in 
its  behalf?  They  are  God's  means,  appointed  by  his  so- 
vereign pleasure.  In  gracious  condescension  to  the  Church, 
he  admits  her  to  the  exalted  privilege  of  laboring  in 
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his  service.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  he  has 
himself  retired  from  the  supreme  direction  of  the  work.  It 
is  still  as  much  his  own  as  if  no  human  agency  were  con^ 
cemed  in  its  prosecution.  What  then  has  the  Church 
to  do,  as  God's  agent,  but  to  execute  his  designs  ?  What 
should  be  her  principles  of  action  but  the  principles  of 
divine  action?  These  principles  everv  true  believer 
possesses  in  himself.  He  knows  the  win  of  God,  in  a 
manner  altogether  hidden  from  the  natural  man  :  as  is 
piaml]|r  implied  in  that  prayer  of  the  Apostle  for  the 
Colossian  Christians ;  <<  We  desire  that  ye  may  be  fill^ 
with  the  knowledge  of  His  will,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual 
understanding."  Nor  will  this  appear  strange  to  us,  if  we 
reflect,  that  rdi^on  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  must^ 
therefore,  involve  the  principles  of  divine  action.  It  is 
essentially  Love^  the  same  holy  affection  which  moved  the 
Son  of  God  to  divest  himself  of  his  heavenly  glory,  to 
assume  the  form  of  humanity,  and  to  bear  the  sins  of  the 
world.  One  in  kind  with  the  divine  love,  it  must  also  be 
one  with  it  in  its  manifestation.  To  this  life  must  the  man 
of  God  subject  himself,  if  he  would  act  in  accordance  with 
the  character  and  will  of  God,  and  in  consistency  with  his 
calling  as  the  agent  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
To  co-operate  with  God,  in  a  Godlike  maimer,  is  the  free 
action  of  that  spiritual  nature  by  which  we  are  assimilated 
to  Him. 

Again ;  the  character  of  this  holy  warfare  must  be  correis- 
pendent  to  the  character  of  the  enemy  against  whom  it  is 
waged.  He  is  a  spiritual  foe.  The  weapons  of  the  Church 
must,  therefore,  be  spiritual  weapons.  So  the  Apostle  argued: 

"  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God  ; For  we  wrestle 

not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against 
powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  hig:h  places."  The  Church 
has  the  same  enemy  to  contend  with  that  every  individual 
Oiristian  has.  But  the  renewed  man  does  not  imagine  that 
he  can  overcome  the  power  of  evil  in  his  own  heart  by  any 
other  than  spiritual  weapons.  No  more  can  the  Church  ^n 
the  victory  over  the  same  foe  by  any  other  mode  of  warrare. 
The  character  of  the  enemy  must  determine  the  nature  of 
the  weapons  to  be  employed  against  him.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  an  mferiour  contest  is  often  waged  under  the  guidance 
Vol.  m.  22 
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of  worldly  principles.  But  it  aims  at  iiothing  0K>re  than  a 
suppresakMOk  of  tt^  external  developemeats  of  moral  evil.  It 
lops  the  branches,  but  leaves  the  living  stock  to  sprout  again 
into  rank^  luxuriance.  Natural  prmciples  cannot  rSich 
beyond  die  visibilities  of  time  and  sense.  They  cannot 
be  eflectufiUy  set  against  a  spiritual  evil. 

Thiis  leads  me  to  another  remark.  The  design  of  the 
work  evinees  its  spiritual  character.  It  intends  the  salvar 
tjon  of  man  by  a  spiritual  renovation.  It  is,  in  this,  distin- 
ffuished  fitom  every  worldly  enterprize  which  must  have, 
v>T  its  end,  some  object  that  courts  the  senses,  or  in  some 
other  way  pifomises  a  temporal  and  sellSsh  gratification* 
Such  an  undegrtaking  is  properly  based  on  natural  princi- 
ples A  can  have  no  other  basis.  But  to  brinf  the  same 
principles,  and  lay  them  at  the  foundation  of  the  work  of 
Christianity^  is  to  remove  them  quite  out  of  their  proper 
qphere.  Yet  this  may  be  done.  For  sin  has  its  outward 
and  visible  growth,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  the  sole 
efficiency  of  human  power.  A  governmental  edict  may 
abotiah  Uie  horrible  sacrifice  of  the  Suttee,  and  may  break 
the  idols  iiit  every  grove  and  on  every  high  hill  in  India. 
The  advanx$^aBi»t  of  intellijgence  may  correct  the  grosser 
forms  of  heathenish  licentiousness.  Now  it  is  doubtless 
true,  that  Christianity  will  banish  these  evils  from  the  earth. 
But  she  regards  them  only  as  the  products  of  an  invisible, 
evil  seed.  Her  design  is  to  exterminate  the  seed,  and  thus 
to  prevent  its  germination.  The  streams  are  to  be  cleansed, 
by  cleansing  the  fountain.  If  these  things  are  so,  if  the 
design  is,  to  renew  the  hearts  of  men,  what  other  principles 
shomd  bear  rule  here  than  those  of  the  spiritual  life  ?  They 
are  the  only  antagonist  powers  of  spiritual  wickedness. 

Besides,  this  mighty  change  is  to  be  wrought  by  the 
H(dy  Spirit.  How,  men,  can  me  Church  aid  in  Meeting  it, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  that  spiritual  wisdom,  which,  as  it 
emanates  firom  Him,  must  be  congenial  with  his  own  nature 
and  operation. 

And  now  is  it  a  question  with  any  one,  whether  there 
can  be  a  ^aotical  developement  of  spiritual  ChristLanity  in 
a  work  so  vast  in  its  extent,  and  so  depeaodent  on  external 
means?  If  there  is  such  a  one  amons  my  readers,  may  I  ask, 
whether  Reli^on  was  designed  for  Uie  heart  only,  or  for  the 
life  also,  and  if  for  the  life,  whether  her  peculiar  principles 
are  so  limited  in  their  practical  applicability,  as  to  be  excluded 
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firom  the  cMef  labour  of  (yhristianity  ?  No!  Religion  stands 
at  the  very  centre-point  of  thought  and  feelings  tmtshe  inay 
eontrol  and  guide  all  the  springs  of  human  action.  How 
low;  how  VGUueless  a  thing  is  me  new  life,  if  its  ihfluence 
cannot  reach  beyond  the  relations  of  an  individual  to  him- 
self— if  it  is  not  the  surest  guide  in  the  work  of  converting 
the  world !  If  a  temporising  expediency  or  any  aflbction  en 
nature  affords  a  better  security  for  the  extension  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  home,  or  its  universal  spread,  let  Christifeuls  throw 
aside  the  higher  prindples  of  Faith  and  Love,  and  regard 
the  work  committed  to  their  hands  as  a  new  enterprize  of 
common  charity  or  worldly  poUcy.  Let  it  be  blotted  firom 
the  Bible,  that  they  walk  not  by  sight,  and  let  it  be  jxroclaim- 
ed  from  die  pulpit,  that  the  piety  of  the  heart  is  designed 
only  for  the  closet  and  the  common  relations  of  life.  Let  us 
not  seek  to  enlist  Christian  compassion  in  behidf  of  a  perish- 
ing world,  for  it  may  not  follow  the  leadings  of  natural 
benevolence.  Let  us  stifle  Faith,  for  it  reaches  beyond  sdl^ 
kindred,  country, — ^the  aimof  worldly  purposes;  the  natural 
heart  cannot  compass  its  designs.  There  are  but  two  kinds 
of  principles  of  action.  If  we  abandon  the  one,  we  must 
adopt  the  other.  If  we  are  not  ready  to  jrield  ourselvetl  to 
the  spontaneous  impulses  of  Holy  Love,  if  we  dare  not 
equal  our  designs  with  the  far-reaching  vision  of  Faith,  we 
must  look  for  direction  to  the  principles  of  the  natural  man* 
We  must  eject  the  spirit  of  Christianity  from  the  labour  of 
CSiristianity.  We  must  return  to  a  wisdom  which  is  earth- 
ly and  sensual.  We  must  make  the  children  of  this  world 
our  counsellors* 

But  these  questioning  fears  are  themselves  the  symptoxoB 
of  spiritual  disease.  The  ima^  of  Terrourwhich  bwmt  our 
imagination  are  but  die  creation  of  an  earthly  spirit  of  unbe- 
liefl  True  Christian  action  is  unconstrained  aiid  uncon- 
scious. It  is  the  natural  outworking  of  c^nritual  princmle« 
It  is  the  undivided  act  of  the  soul.  This  it  is  to  become  uke 
Uttle  children, — to  act  without  fear  or  distrust,  to  ad  freely 
and  spontaneously.  Our  perjdexities  and  doubts  arise  from 
the  struggle  of  nature  to  arrest  the  fresh,  free,  simple  oul- 
flowing  of  our  higher  life. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  of  the  ttiimal  and 
intellectual  world,  that  the  action  of  the  vital  principle  is 
never  questioned,  when  it  is  in  a  sound  and  healthful  con- 
dition.   <<  Its  well-b^mg  consists  not  in  watching  and  Idmw* 
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ins  itself  and  its  functions,  but  in  working  outward  to  the 
ifiimlment  of  its  aim."  Or,  to  use  the  language  as  I  have 
Just  adopted  the  sentiment,  of  an  eminent  writer,  <<  The 

hecdthy  know  not  of  their  health,  but  only  the  sick ^ 

The  good  man  is  he  who  works  continually  in  well-doing ; 
to  whom  well-doing  is  as  his  natural  existence,  awakening 
ho  astonishment,  requiring  no  conmientary ;  but  therCf  like 
a  thing  of  course,  and  as  if  it  could  not  but  be  so.  Self- 
contemplation  is  an  unprofitable  looking  behind 

us,  to  measure  the  way  we  have  made ;  whereas  the  sole 
concern  is,  to  walk  continually  forward  and  make  more 
way."  The  spiritual  life  is  not  a  rule  or  maxim,  but,  in 
very  deed,  a  life.  Its  action  is  perfect,  when  every  facul- 
ty of  the  natural  man  i^  subordinated  to  it,  and  moves  out- 
ward, in  perfect  harmony,  and  in  silent  obedience  to  its  im- 
pulse. To  question  its  right  or  sufficiency  to  rule  and  guide 
the  whole  man,  is  the  reteUion  of  those  inferiour  powers  of 
nature.  It  is  the  first  outbreaking  of  disorder.  To  subject 
religion  to  the  maxims  of  expediency,  the  generalization  of 
experience,  or  the  affections  and  prejudices  of  nature,  is  to  in- 
vert the  appointed  order,  to  introduce  anarchy  into  the  soul, 
and  to  transform  the  work  of  renovating  the  world  into  a 
mere  scheme  of  earthly  wisdom.  It  is  to  subvert  the  very 
first  principles  of  religion,  to  become  carnally-minded,  to 
walk  by  Sight,  and  not  by  Faith. 

Thmk  not  that  these  are  the  vagaries  of  a  dreamer.  I 
appeal  to  your  own  spiritual  experience,  to  your  self-know- 
ledtoe.  Christian !  whether  they  are  not  the  words  of  trutfi 
and  soberness.  Did  you  not  find,  in  the  early  morning  of 
your  religious  Ufe,  a  freshness,  a  freeness,  an  all-controlung 
power  in  the  eictmgs  of  the  divine  life  in  your  soul  ?  Were 
your  reli^ous  permrmances  constrained  and  perfiinctory  ? 
Did  you  mink  how  you  ouffht  to  feel  and  act,  or  was  your 
obedience  unmeditated  and  spontaneous?  And  has  not 
your  growth  in  grace  been  measured  by  a  progressive  sub- 
jugation of  natural  principle,  and  the  rise  of  holy  principle 
to  higher  and  still  higher  authority?  And  is  it  not  your 
heartiest  desire,  your  most  fervent  prayer,  that  the  subju- 
gation may  be  complete  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  authority 
supreme  on  the  other? 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  views,  that  they  open  the 
door  for  the  in^oduction  of  enthusiasm.  There  have  alwa3rs 
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been  men  in  the  CSiurch  who,  from  a  certain  unfortunate 
structure  of  mind,  axe  ever  ready  to  break  away  from  the 
homely  mayims  of  common  sense,  and  to  repose  undue  con- 
fidence in  certain  inward  impressions,  which  they  fondly 
conceit  to  be  supernatural  suggestions,  special,  spiritual 
revelations.  Such  minds,  it  may  be  said,  will  hiol  with 
delight  the  views  which  have  been  presented.  They  will, 
whether  fairly  or  not,  turn  them  to  ttie  justification  of  their 
own  extravagant  modes  of  feeling  and  action.  The  danger 
of  perversion  from  this  source  bemg  readily  admitted,  it  may 
still  be  a  question,  whether  enthusiasm  in  rel^on  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  carnal  wisdom,  in  the  Apostolic  sense  of 
the  term, — ^whether  action  based  on  spurious  emotions  is 
more  detrimental,  than  action  based  on  principles  directly 
opposed  to  the  rudiments  of  Christianity.  This,  at  least, 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  while  the  latter  tends  by  repe- 
tition to  strengtiien  itself  and  become  a  habit,  the  action  of 
enthusiasm  is  its  own  remedy.  For  no  sooner  does  the 
enthusiast  begin  to  act,  than  he  meets  with  obstacles  which 
crush  his  exorbitant  hopes.  He  fidls  to  receive  the  aid  of 
.a  supernatural  interposition  which  he  confidently  antici- 
pated. The  laws  of  Nature  still  pursue  their  quiet  course, 
and  calmly  rebuke  his  overweening  arrogance.  Experience 
soon  teaches  him  not  to  expect  success  without  conforming 
his  efforts  to  the  laws  of  mind,  and  the  precepts  of  prudence. 
But  it  is  a  feeble  argument  against  the  use  of  good  coin, 
that  bad  men  will  counterfeit  it.  No  more  do  we  consider 
it  a  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine  which  has  been  advanced, 
that  it  is  liable  to  the  same  abuse.  Every  truth  has  its  par- 
ticular counterfeit;  but  who  would,  therefore,  banish  trutii 
from  the  world?  Enthusiasm  results  not  from  the  overac- 
tion  of  right  emotions,  but  from  their  perversion.  <<  Enthu- 
thiasm,"  says  the  distinguished  writer  who  has  analjrsed  its 
Natural  History,  "enthusiasm  is  not  a  term  of  measurement, 
but  of  quality."  It  arises,  we  may  add,  from  the  absence, 
rather  tiian  the  intensity,  of  genuine  religious  feeling.  It  is 
its  substitute  and  counterfeit.  But  where  pure  emotions 
exist,  though  they  may  impel  the  soul  with  the  extremest 
velocity,  and  set  tiie  whole  man  on  fire,  the  danger  of  enthu- 
siasm is  diminished  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  strength.  And 
could  we  find  a  man  in  whom  the  love  of  God  had  gain- 
ed complete  dominion  over  the  life  of  nature,  we  should 
find  one  the  most  ardent  in  action,  and,  at  tiie  same  time^ 
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the  most  free  team  spurious  feeling.  It  is  only  where  spirit* 
ual  religion  is  defective,  and  outward  circumstances  favour 
its  rise,  that  enthusiasm  finds  a  genial  soU,  and  shoots  up 
with  a  rapid  growth. 

A  fardier  precaution  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  secure  a 
right  nnderstandine  of  our  object  I  mean  not  to  detract 
aught  from  the  vaxue  of  human  wisdom  and  skill  in  the 
conduct  of  any  undertaking.  The  laws  of  human  a^stkcj 
are  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  cannot  be  violated  witii  im- 
punity. They  are  no  other  than  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
mind.  A  strict  conformity  to  them,  is,  in  every  work,  an 
indispensable  condition  of  success.  It  is  the  sole  preroga- 
tive of  Him  who  ordained  them,  to  act  independently  of 
them.  But  as  they  are  the  established  medium  of  his  ape^ 
ration,  so  it  is  irreverential,  as  well  as  imprudent,  to  forego 
their  use,  and  to  look  for  success  while  we  neglect  its  con- 
ditions. 

I  admit  farther,  that  there  is  no  work  committed  to 
human  instrumentality,  in  which  Practical  Wisdom,  the 
child  of  Experience,  which  results  from  an  intimate  ac«> 
quaintance  with  outward  relations,  and  the  influence  of 
circumstances,  is  more  needed  than  in  the  work  of  Mis- 
si<m8.  It  requires,  perhaps,  above  all  others,  a  perfect  ay^ 
t^n  with  wise  counseUors  and  directors. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  need  of  caution, 
lest,  by  a  mistaken  reverence  for  the  higher  principles  of 
Christian  action,  we  carry  them  beyond  their  proper  q^here, 
we  have  equal  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  to  guard  against 
that  undue  elevation  of  earthly  wisdom,  which  would 
make  it  the  legislator,  as  well  as  the  executive,  in  the 
economy  of  reugious  effort.  My  object  has  been,  to 
determine  the  rimk  and  office  of  each.  The  first,  I  say, 
belongs  to  the  de&igtij  the  latter  to  the  applicaium.  The 
labours  of  Christians  and  of  men  of  the  world  are  not 
neeessarUy — ^nor  always  in /oc^— distinguished  by  a  diver- 
sity of  means,  but  by  a  difference  of  end,  and,  still  more, 
by  a  contrariety  in  their  spring  of  action*  The  swa3^ing 
princij^e  of  the  unreffenerate  heart  is  self.  This  is  the 
b^[inning  and  end — me  centre  and  circumferaic&— of  its 
thoughts,  its  desines,  its  purposes.  The  end  of  the  Chris- 
tian IS  the  ^lory  of  God ;  and  the  inward  spring  of  his 
action  is  Faith,  Love,  Hope,  and  whatever  else  goes  to 
distinguish  him  as  a  new  man.    But  both  the  Christian 
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and  the  man  of  the  world,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  difier^it 
objects,  and  under  the  guidance  of  different  principles,  are 
obliged  to  "  conform  themselves  to  those  unalterable  ktws 
of  intellectual  and  mechanical  labour  which  take  their  rise 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind."*  Take,  for 
illustration,  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  which 
enters  as  intimately  into  the  administration  of  Missions, 
as  into  civil  government,  or  the  various  processes  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  Where,  then,  is  the  line  of  distinetion 
between  Christian  prudence  and  worldly  prudence?  I 
sulmut  it  to  be  this :  Christian  prudence  is  the  handmaid 
of  CSiristian  principle;  woridly  prudence  is  the  skive 
of  earthly  principle.  The  one  executes  the  designs  oi  Faitfi 
and  Love ;  the  other  does  the  bidding  of  Self.  The  one  is 
subservient  to  the  glory  of  God ;  the  other,  to  the  glory  of 
man.  In  a  word,  they  differ  not  in  Aemselves,  but  in 
their  uses.  ^<  There  is,"  sajrs  one  who  sought  after  tmtli 
with  impassioned  desire,  <<  There  is  a  wisdom  hi^^  than 
prudence,  to  which  prud^ice  stands  in  the  saae  relation 
as  the  mason  and  carpenter  to  the  genial  and  seientiflc 
Architect"  And  again,  <^  There  is  a  prudence  thaA  cpezistB 
with  morality,  as  moraiity  coexists  with  the  q)iiitual  Ufe' ; 
a  prudence  that  is  the  oij^an  of  both,  as  the  longs  are  to  the 
heart  and  brain.  This  is  a  Holt  Prudbiice  "  E  is  the 
wisdom  which  descendeth  from  above.  There  is^  we  adA^ 
another  wisdom,  (or  prudence,)  which  descendeth  net  ftcm 
above,  but  is  die  wisdom  of  earth  and  nature.  Thi»  i»  a 
Worldly  Prudence. 

It  is  one  thing,  then,  to  employ  the  natural  powers 
of  tibe  mind,  the  precepts  of  experience,  and  the  various 
outward  &cilities  of  effort,  in  the  execution  of  designs 
which  proceed  from  the  inward  and  spiritual  principles  of 
reUffion,  an  dquite  another,  to  make  them  the  orLnnators,  as 
weU  as  the  executors,  of  these  designs.  The  Christian  is 
ffuilty  of  this  dishonour  to  Grod,  and  this  degxadalicm  of 
Christianity,  whenever  he  suffers  any  affection  of  natuce  to 
usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  free,  unlimited  spirit  of  holy 
love,  or  when  the  wide  designs  of  Faith  are  made  (o  give 
place  to  the  short-sighted  and  groveling  views  of  an  earaily 
expediency.  It  is  me  grossest  form  of  unbelief ;  for  it  is 
the  virtual  rejection  of  Christianity  as  his  supreme  guide  of 

*  New  Model  of  Cbristiaa  Missions. 
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action.  He  acts  no  loimer  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  man  of 
the  world ;  witii  this  oiuy  difference,  that  while  the  man 
of  the  world  serves  himself  with  earthly  views  and  feel- 
ings, he  brings  them  into  the  service  of  his  Ood.  If  reli- 
gion does  no  more  than  improve  the  temper  of  the  mind,  it 
produces  no  inward  effects  superiouf  to  the  natural  endow- 
ment of  an  amiable  disposition.  If  it  implants  new  princi- 
ples, they  ought  to  lead  to  a  style  of  action  of  which  the 
unrenewed  are  wholly  incapable.  This  will  be  the  result, 
wherever  their  firee  movings  are  not  checked  by  the  affec- 
tions and  principles  of  our  inferior  nature.  He  alone  who 
is  submitted  to  their  guidance,  in  unreserved  and  uncon- 
ditioned obedience,  acts  in  consistency  with  his  character 
as  a  new  man. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  offered,  my  sine^le 
design  has  been,  to  set  forth  the  true  ground  of  Christian 
action  for  the  world.  This  has  been  attempted,  not  for  any 
purposes  of  general  and  indefinite  utility,  but  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  just  estimate  of  the  present  efforts  of  the 
Church  in  this  great  work.  The  real  value  of  these  efforts 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  extent  or  visible  results,  but 
by  the  principles  from  which  they  spring.  So  far  only  as 
tiiey  are  the  outward  expressions  of  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
do  they  afford  ground  for  congratulation  and  hope.  So  far 
as  they  can  be  traced  to  a  source  alien  from  Christianity,  so 
fill  are  they  matters  for  humiliation  and  sorrow. 

Since  the  early  a^s  of  the  Church,  there  has  not  been 
a  period  when  religious  action  has  been  so  intense  in 
degree,  or  so  wide  in  extent,  as  at  this  moment.  The 
present  inquiry  is,  whether  it  is  accompanied  by  a  corres- 
ponding elevation  of  Christian  character — ^by  enlarged  mea- 
sures of  spiritual  piety.  If  not,  it  must  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  external  and  accidental  causes.  In  answer  to  this 
mquiry,  I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  the  religion  of  the  present  day  is  its  visible 
activity ;  while  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  manifest 
repugnance  to  contemplative  piety.  Action  seems  to  be 
r^[arded  by  many  as  the  substance,  rather  than  the  phasis 
of  religion.  2ieal,  not  the  sacred  fire  of  the  soul,  but 
showy,  palpable  zeal,  is  becoming  the  grand  criterion  of 
Christian  cnaracter.    The  aim  and  endeavour  of  Uiose  who 
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hold  the  spring  of  public  feeling  are  rather  to  produce 
action,  than  to  lay  its  foundation,  broad  and  deep,  in  sound 
and  enduring  principle.  Modes  of  action  are  chosen,  not 
by  their  sureness  or  their  permanent  value,  but  by  their 
power  of  evolving  immediate  results.  The  spirit  of  the 
commercial  and  intellectual  world  is  turned  in  upon  the 
Church.  It  is,  to  a  fearful  degree,  the  animating  spirit  of 
Christian  actioiL  The  same  hurry  and  bustle  ;  the  same 
impatience  of  protracted  processes  of  labour  ;  the  same 
enthusiasm  of  sympathy,  which  pervade  the  marts  of 
business,  the  school-room  and  the  popular  assembly,  are 
also  a  main  spring  in  the  holy  enterprises  of  the  Church* 
Their  workings  are  hardly  less  discernible  in  most  of  the 
present  efforts  of  relidous  benevolence,  than  in  the^secular 
projects  of  the  exchange  or  the  market-place.  The 
Church  is  propelled  by  the  interaction  of  sympathetic  fisel- 
ings,  instead  of  the  living  energy  of  individual  minds. 
The  hearts  of  Christians  are  gone  out  into  their  eyes  and 
ears.  They  are  moved  by  outward  impulses,  not  by  the 
inward,  abiding,  self-renewing  power  of  a  holy  principle. 
Christian  effort  is  not  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
but  is  dependent,  for  its  very  life,  on  external  contingen- 
cies. Christian  zeal  is  not,  (ajs  it  was  in  the  Apostle,)  the 
steady,  constraining  influence  of  holy  love — which  is,  at 
once,  the  binding  necessity  and  the  blessed  freedom  of 
spiritual  religion.  It  is  eccentric  and  periodical,  a  flickering 
and  inconstant  flame,  rising  and  falling  with  the  varying 
influences  of  circumstances.  There  is  a  rage  for  every 
thing  practical,  and  a  manifest  indisposition  to  contemplate 
principles.  No  project  of  religious  effort  commends  itself 
to  the  Christian  community,  which  does  not  pronnse  a 
sudden,  visible  and  tangible  utility.  This  is  so  notoriously 
the  fact,  that  the  conductors  of  Missionajy  Societies  are  ofi^ 
induced,  for  the  support  of  their  institutions,  especially  in- 
the  commencement  of  their  operations,  to  select  those  fbdds 
which  promise  to  afford  materials  for  missionary  intelli- 
gence of  the  most  exciting  character.  Unmindful  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Saviour,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  comelb 
not  by  observation.  Christians  lose  their  confidence  in  a 
mission  which  has  continued  for  a  few  years,  without  airy 
rq)orted  conversions  to  Christianity ;  and  the  inquiry  is 
started — "  Why  the  results  of  missionary  labour  are  so 
small  V^ — ^when,  perdiance,  in  the  very  same  country,  the 
Vol.  III.  23 
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hu^  fabric  of  superstition  and  idolatry  is  silently,  yet 
rapidly,  crumbling  to  decay. 

Much  of  the  machinery  of  religious  effort,  at  the 
present  day,  seems  to  be  constructed  upon  the  implication, 
that  the  calm  power  of  Christian  principle,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  not  equal  to  the  intensity  of  action  desired.  Is  there 
nothing  like  this  in  our  religious  anniversarises  and  other 
charitfuble  assemblies  of  inferiour  note? — ^no  aiming  at  mere 
passing  effect,  no  endeavour  to  gratify  a  morbid  hankering 
after  excitement,  no  application  of  unnatural  stimulants  to 
a  S3^tem  whose  vital  principle  is  already  overtasked  and 
exhausted  ? 

Look,  too,  at  the  other  thousand  extraordinary  means  in 
use,  for  producing  action.  I  allude  to  them  only  as  stand- 
ing proo&  of  the  position  which  has  been  advanced.  Their 
very  existence  impUes,  that  the  cause  of  a  ruined  world 
cannot  be  entrusted  to  the  indweUing  power  of  holy  princi- 
ple. Christians  must  be  allured  or  goaded  by  incentives 
from  without,  because  there  is  so  uttle  of  self-moving 
ener^  within. 

Now,  all  these  phenomena  which  I  have  noted,  are  so 
many  symptoms  of  unhealthy  action.  They  indica:te  that  a 
<<  false  centre  of  sensibility"  is  created,  because  the  religious 
principle  is  too  feeble  to  sustain  the  labour  imposed  upon  it. 

Another  and  more  particular  evidence  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  Christian  effort  for  the  world,  may  be  found  in  the 
boastful  spirit  of  the  Church. 

Humility  is  the  child  of  faith.  It  springs  from  a  clear 
view  of  our  relations  to  God.  He  alone  who  has  spiritually 
discerned  the  infinite  purity,  holiness  and  majesty  of  the 
Eternal,  truly  feels  his  own  nothingness.  In  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  world,  it  is  the  office  of  faith,  while  she 
enlarges  the  vision  of  the  Christian,  and  imparts  a  great- 
ness of  design  of  which  the  narrow,  selfish  spirit  of  the 
natural  man  is  wholly  unsusceptible,  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  the  a^ncy  of  Deity  fiilly  into  view.  The  man  of 
faiih  recognises  God  as  the  Originator  and  Supreme  Direc- 
tor of  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  world.  Man  is  but 
an  instrument,  a  vile,  weak  and  inefficient  instrument, 
except  as  God  deigns  to  use  him  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  glorious  purposes.  Faith  excludes  boasting,  by 
bringing  the  Christian  to  so  deep  and  abiding  a  sense  of  the 
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presence  and  operation  of  a  higher  a£;ency  in  the  work  of 
his  hands,  that  his  success  appears  to  him  not  so  much  the 
result  of  his  own  labour,  as  that  of  InlSnite  Power  which 
has  wrought  through  him.  He  is  ready  to  ascribe  all  the 
glory  to  God,  while  to  himself  belongs  the  humble  joy  of 
having  been  employed  in  so  exalted  a  service. 

Is  this  the  spirit  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day  7  Is 
she  pervaded  with  the  unfeigned  self-abasement  of  the 
Apostle,  when  he  declared,  that  he  would  glory  only  in  his 
infirmities  ?  Does  she,  like  him,  rejoice  in  her  weakness, 
that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  her  ?  Or  does  she 
seem,  ra&er,  to  contemplate  her  efforts  with  the  vaunting 
spirit  of  the  Assjnrian  monarch, — "  By  the  strength  of  my 
hand  have  I  done  it,  andby  my  wisdom?"  Is  there  nothing 
of  self-gratulation  in  the  exulting  tone  of  our  reli^ous  an- 
niversaries— ^in  our  imbounded  r&joicings  over  the  rising 
glory  of  the  Church?  Is  there  not  an  evident  disposition 
among  Christians,  to  look  no  farther  back  than  to  their  own 
efforts,  for  the  efficient  cause  of  the  mighty  changes  that 
are  working  in  the  earth?  Do  they  not  talk  more  of  what 
they  are  dom^  by  their  instruments,  than  of  what  Ood  is. 
doing  by  his  instruments?  Do  they  regard  themselves  and 
their  means  merely  as  the  medium  for  the  operation  of  a 
Superior  Power? 

If  the  Church  is  impelled  by  the  self-forgetting  i^irit  of 
love,  why  do  her  religious  journals — ^those  sure  mdices  of 
the  tone  of  Christianfeeling — proclaim  and  reiterate  through 
the  land,  the  praises  of  her  zeal?  Why  is  the  munificence 
of  the  wealthy,  whose  splendid  charities  require  &r  less  of 
self-denial  than  the  paltry  gift  of  the  widow,  and  every 
instance  of  singular  devotedness,  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  Church?  Is  it  not  true,  that  she  lis  rejoicinor  more 
in  what  she  is  doing,  than  in  what  is  actually  accompushed  f 
more  in  her  own  ostentatious  efforts,  than  in  any  wonderful 
progress  of  spiritual  religion  in  the  earth?  Does  she  seem 
to  have  any  of  that  spontaneity  of  action  which  implies  no 
ceremonious  effort  of  self-consecration,  but  is  the  free,  un-^ 
conscious  working  of  a  new  nature?  Does  she  manifest  an 
apostolic  forgetfiilness  of  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  a 
constant  pressing  forward  to  the  things  that  are  before  ?  Is 
her  zeal  of  that  humble  sort  that  withc&aws  itself  from  public 
view,  and  lightly  estimates  its  own  worth?  Or  does  it  seek 
the  l^ht  and  glare  of  day,  and  the  gaze  of  men?  The  truth 
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is,  the  Church  is  reposing  upon  the  downy  pillow  of  her 
good  works.  She  is  contemplating,  with  the  self-compla* 
cent  spirit  of  the  Pharisee,  the  vast  s3rstem  which  she  has 
reared  for  the  prosecution  of  her  benevolent  efforts.  She 
loves  to  sit  and  watch  the  regular  and  harmonious  move- 
ments of  its  machinery,  and  to  listen  to  the  whirl  and  clatter 
of  its  thousand  wheels. 

Oh,  how  far  are  we  alienated  from  the  meek,  lowly,  and 
retiring  spirit  of  Him  who  has  committed  this  work  to  our 
unworthy  hands,  and  has  set  us  an  example  of  the  temper 
of  mind  m  which  it  should  be  conducted !  How  far  are  we 
from  obeying  his  precepts — ^to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  our 
righteousness  before  men,  and  to  keep  the  beneficence  of 
the  right  hand  from  the  knowledge  of  the  left !  How  little 
di8p(M9ed  are  we  to  imitate  His  pure  example  of  unostenta- 
tious charity — ^to  do  good  humbly,  because  the  efficiency  is 
of  Grod,  to  do  it  privately,  because  we  do  it  for  its  own 
sake! 

Our  exultant  conceptions  of  the  missionary  efforts  of 
the  Church  are  the  product  of  a  radical  errour  in  our  stand- 
ard of  judgment.  They  are  great,  they  are  unexampled 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors, if  we  measure  them  by  the  low  valuation  of  dollars  * 
and  cents,  or  by  the  visible  exhibition  of  zeal.  But  if  we 
turn  our  eyes  inward  and  consider,  how  unspiritual  are  our 
views,  how  impure  our  motives,  how  insignificant  a  part 
oar  hearts  bear  in  the  doings  of  our  hands, — or,  if  we  look 
outward,  beyond  ourselves  and  the  proud  Babel  of  good 
works  which  we  are  rearing  towards  heaven,  and  behold, 
how  feeble  is  the  power  of  spiritual  religion  in  the  world, 
how  slow  and  faultering  is  its  progress,  how  formidably  the 
emigre  of  Satan  lifts  its  bold  front,  what  hosts  of  hypocri- 
tical professors,  of  well-disposed  men  of  the  world,  of  Apos- 
tates, Jews,  Papists,  Infidels  and  Pagans,  stand  in  serried 
opposition  to  the  handful  of  God's  tried  friends,  how  immo- 
derate and  untimely  appears  our  joyous  exultation — how 
abundant,  rather,  the  reason  for  shame  and  humiliation  be- 
fore God!  Oh,  if  we  had  the  enlarged  vision  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  their  generous,  miquestioning  devotedness — if  we 
compreh^ided,  as  they  did,  the  vast  desi£fns  of  God,  and 
felt,  like  tiiem,  the  necessitating  influence  of  holy  love,  how 
meagre  and  contemptible  would  appear  our  boasted  achieve- 
ments! 
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Time  would  fail  me  to  dwell  at  length  upon  other  evi- 
dences of  the  deficiency  of  genuine  Cl^istian  principle  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Church  for  the  world.  I  miffht  point  to 
the  deplorable  lack  of  brotherly  love  among  Christians,  to 
their  wide-mouthed  strife  and  their  private  animosities ; 
and,  where  these  do  not  prevail,  to  the  want  of  that  inti- 
mate spiritual  union  which  is  shadowed  forth  in  Scripture, 
by  images  of  those  things  in  social  hfe,  and  the  world  of 
nature,  which  present  the  most  vivid  illustrations  of  cohe- 
rence and  unity.  Christians  were  then  styled  fellow  citi- 
zens, members  of  the  same  household,  a  building  fitly 
framed  together  and  inhabited  by  the  Spirit,  branches  of 
the  same  vine,  members  of  the  same  body.  Who,  in  the 
soberness  of  truth,  would  now  employ  such  imagery  as  a 
fit  symbol  of  the  Church?  Who  would  think  of  represent- 
ing Christians  as  one  body,  animated  by  one  soul,  while 
Christian  intercourse,  and  the  outgoings  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy, seldom  reach  beyond  the  pcde  of  denominational  pe- 
culiarities ?  Hear,  then,  the  judgment  of  the  Apostle ;  "  He 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  Ood,  whom  he  hath  not  seen?"  He  that  loveth  not 
the  visible  image,  how  can  he  love  the  invisible  archetype? 
Our  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  are  Uttle  worth, 
any  fisurther  than  they  spring  firom  love  to  God;  and  if  our 
love  to  Him  is  justly  measured  by  our  love  to  each  other, 
this  last  becomes  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  test  the  ffenu- 
ineness  of  our  magnificent  system  of  beneficence.  Apply 
this  test,  and  how  slight  a  foundation  will  our  proud  struc- 
ture be  found  to  have  in  true  Christian  principle? 

I  mi^t  point  to  still  another  proof  of  the  radical  un- 
soundness of  our  present  missionary  efforts;  I  allude  to  the 
want  of  a  corresponding  spirit  of  prayer.  But  I  must  leave 
this  topic  to  the  private  reflection  of  my  readers,  with  the 
statement  of  a  single  fact  and  a  single  question.  A  recent 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Monthly  Concert  of  prayer  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  abundantly  shows,  that  this 
meeting  is  greatly  neglected,  both  by  ministers  and  people 
throamout  the  country.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  ask,  whe- 
ther there  is  not  just  reason  to  doubt  the  purity  of  motives 
which  stimulate  to  outward  effort,  but  do  not  stimulate  to 
prayer?  Does  it  not  evince  a  want  of  humiiity,  of  a  just 
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sense  of  our  dependence  on  God,  and  a  vain  confidence  in 
our  own  unaided  strength  ? 

I  have  now  attempted,  in  the  first  place,  to  set  forth  the 
great  truth,  that  Christianity  is  based  upon  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  action,  whose  developement  constitutes  the  Chris- 
tian life, — to  show,  by  various  considerations,  that  these 
principles  should  be  the  life  and  guide  of  religious  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  world, — and  to  refute  such  objections  as  were 
anticipated.  In  the  second  place,  I  have  ventured  to  test 
the  present  benevolent  operations  of  the  Church  by  the 
standard  which  was  set  up,  and  have  produced  several  signs, 
(em  they  appeared  to  me,)  of  the  deficiency  of  religious  prin- 
ciple as  their  basis. 

We  come,  then,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Church  exceed  the  actual 
strength  of  holy  principle  engaged  in  sustaining  them. 
The  superstructure  is  too  broad  for  the  foundation,  and 
yet,  at  Uiis  moment,  the  building  is  rearing^  itself  above 
with  astonishing  celerity,  while  the  labour  of  widening  the 
foimdations  goes  on  feebly  and  slowly  beneath.  Thousands 
are  busy  in  every  part  of  the  edifice,  hurr3ning  to  and  fro, 
preparing  materials,  lifting,  hoisting,  cheering  one  another, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  work  of  their  hands  ;  while  a  few 
patient  but  nardy  labourers  are  digging  about  the  base, 
silently  and  out  of  sight,  strengthenmg,  propping,  moving 
one  stone  after  another,  and  gradually  extending  the  area 
of  the  foundation.  But  the  work  proceeds  far  more  rapidly 
above,  and  every  hour  increases  the  danger  that  the  dizzy 
pinnacle  will  lose  its  equipoise  and  topple  down  headlong. 
Is  not  this  a  fair  picture  of  the  spiritual  fabric  which  the 
Church  is  rearing  1  Donot  her  boasted  efforts  overreach 
the  sustaining  power  of  holiness  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  ? 
And  are  they  not  spreading  wider  and  wider,  and  spring- 
ing up  into  a  rank,  unnatural  growth  7  Are  they  not  the 
fruit  of  seed  scattered  in  stony  places,  where  there  is  no 
deepness  of  earth,  which  the  scorching  fire  of  persecution, 
were  it  again  to  burst  forth  upon  the  Church,  would  wither 
away  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  she  prepared  for  success  ? 
Should  the  days  of  the  Apostles  return,  and  the  word  of 
God  again  ^ow  and  multiply  among  the  nations,  without  a 
correspondmff  enlargement  of  piety  in  the  <<home  of 
Christianity,'' what  could  we  expect,  but  that  the  Church 
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would  be  pujSfed  up  with  vain  glory,  and  be  borne  away 
upon  the  tide  of  earthly  enthusiasm  7 

But  action  is  daily  augmenting  without  a  proportionate 
increase  of  relijgious  principle.  Whence,  then,  must  this 
new  action  spring?  What  motives  should  ^ve  it  birth? 
Appeals  to  Christian  principle  have  no  efficiency  as  mo- 
tives, beyond  the  inward  strength  of  that  principle.  The 
appeal  must,  therefore,  be  to  natural  passions,  to  selfishness, 
to  the  restless,  unsanctified  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  num- 
ber and  power  of  artificial  stimulants  must  be  increased. 
New  modes  of  enlisting  the  natural  sympathies,  of  un- 
cUnching  the  gripe  of  avarice,  of  sustaining  the  overwrought 
energies,  and  working  them  to  intenser  action,  must  be 
invented.  And  all  for  what  ?  That  we  may  build  a  house 
upon  the  sand,  which  the  first  rush  of  the  flood,  the  first 
blast  of  the  tempest,  will  sweep  away  forever  ! 

And  now  will  it  be  deemed  a  legitimate  inference  from 
what  has  been  advanced,  that  the  missionary  operations  of 
the  Church  should  be,  in  any  wise,  diminished  ?  Let  such 
an  inference  find  its  answer  in  the  last  command  of  Christ 
and  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  itself  a  practical 
interpretation  of  that  command.  We  are  as  far  removed 
from  the  apostolic  practice,  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  the 
apostolic  spirit,  on  the  other.  Our  efforts  fall  as  far  below 
our  duty,  as  they  rise  above  our  piety ;  for  the  measure  of 
our  duty  is  the  word  and  providence  of  God,  and  not  our 
own  accidental  fitness  or  unfitness  for  its  performance. 
Let  missionary  action  then  be  increased  a  hundred  fold, 
but  not  without  a  still  higher  increase  of  vital  godliness 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Here  is  our  hope.  The 
spirit  of  the  Apostles  must  return.  Christians  must 
become  a  peculiar  people,  separated  from  the  world  in  the 
principles  and  temper  of  their  conduct.  The  spirit  of  God 
must  purify  the  Church  from  the  influence  of  earthly 
passion,  from  the  Unholy  emulation  of  party  names  and 
party  banners,  from  a  vain-glorious  dependence  on  her 
improved  modes  of  beneficence.  Christians  must  come 
to  recognise  their  responsibilities  as  individuals — to  feel 
that  these  responsibilities  cannot  be  transferred  to  execu- 
tive committees  and  secretaries — that  they  have  something 
more  to  do  than  to  erect  a  machine,  set  it  in  motion,  and  lie 
down  to  sleep — that  no  labour-saving  process  can  release 
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them  from  the  obligation  to  do  with  their  might  whatso- 
ever their  hands  find  to  do. 

The  Church,  the  Church,  is  the  fountain-head  of  the 
missionary  enterprise.  It  is  the  heart  from  which  its  life- 
blood  goes  out.  If  the  heart  is  sound,  its  pulsations  will  be 
hefiJthral  and  free.  The  circulating  warmth  will  flow 
strongly  and  far,  bearing  life  and  vigour  to  the  remotest 
extremities.  The  whole  action  of  the  system  will  be  single 
and  harmonious.  But  if  palsy  or  fever  seize  upon  this  ciBn- 
tral  organ  of  vitaUty,  it  droops  into  a  sluggish  and  feeble 
action,  or  throbs  with  wild,  startling  pulses.  A  torpid  tide 
creeps  through  the  arteries,  or  mad  fires  shoot  along  the 
nerves.  The  body  lives  too  slow  or  too  fast.  Its  members 
are  benumbed  by  deficiency  or  surfeited  by  excess  of  life. 
Nor  will  healthy  action  return,  until  the  remedy  is  applied 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  heart  must  be  restored  to 
the  natural  exercise  of  its  fimctions — calm  yet  strong, 
equable  yet  energetic. 

But  while  we  contemplate  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the 
Church  as  prerequisite  to  the  universal  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  let  us  remember,  for  our  consolation, 
that  it  is  also  rendered  certain  by  the  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy. In  this  view,  how  full  of  comfort  and  hope  is  the 
reflection,  that  those  very  resources  whose  perverted  use 
has  hitherto  retarded  the  onward  movement  of  Christiani- 
ty, will  then  become,  under  God,  its  most  powerful  aoxili- 
aiy !  Then  will  the  Church,  restored  once  more  to  the 
purity  and  vigour  of  her  youth,  and  having  at  her  com- 
mand the  accumulated  wisdom  of  eighteen  centuries,  the 
unprecedented  facilities  of  intercourse  tfiroughout  the 
world,  the  almost  miraculous  power  of  tiie  press,  the  gene- 
ral diflusion  of  knowledge,  the  wonderfid  improvement  in 
the  axts,  and  all  these  concentrated  and  rendered  effective 
by  a  perfect  system  of  operation, — ^then  will  the  Church  be 
prepared  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  conquest,  which  shall  far 
transcend  her  early  triumplis  in  rapidity  and  glory,  and 
which  shall  cease  only  when  the  kingdom  and  dominion, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven, 
shall  be  given  to  tlie  people  of  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High. 
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Art.  III.    Review  of  ths  Memoir  of  Dr.  Rice. 
BY  IX4NIBL  Dana,  D.  I>.  Newburjrport. 

A  Memoir  of  tka  Rev.  John  Rice,  D.IK,  J^rU  Professor  of  C^ritUam 
Tneology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary ,  Virginta. 

The  Ainerican  press  has  become  prolific  beyond  all 
former  example.  It  ^ives  us  much  which  is  useless,  much 
which  is  eveQ  pernicious,  and  much  which  has  no  interest 
but  such  as  is  temporary  and  evanescent.  It  furnishes  us, 
lij^ewise,  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  possessing  a 
solid  and  permanent  value. 

In  no  department  of  literature,  perhaps,  does  our  nation 
more  respectably  sustain  a  competition  with  the  parent 
state,  than  in  that  of  biography.  The  last  half  century 
hsus  yielded  to  none  of  its  predecessors  in  great  achieve- 
ments, and  wonderful  revolutions.  Of  no  small  portion  of 
these  heart-thrilling  events,  our  own  country  has  been  the 
theatre.  The  actors  are  generally  gone  down  to  their 
graves.  But  many  of  them  Uve,  and  will  live  still,  in  the 
annals  of  faithiul  biography.  It  is  fit  that  the  heroes  and 
sages  and  patriots  of  our  Revolution  should  thus  take  their 
place  among  the  great  and  eminent  of  the  earth  ;  should 
thus  receive  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  impart  Jthe 
inspiration  of  their  virtues  and  their  genius  to  coming  ages. 
Nor  is  it  less  fit,  that  those  who  have  served  God  and  man 
in  humbler  spheres,  yet  with  corresponding  ardour, 
energy  and  effect,  should  find  a  prolonged  existence  and 
usefulness  in  the  pa^es  of  the  biographer. 

On  this  subject  the  public  mina  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
awake.  Not  only  is  it  the  fact,  that  a  material  portion  of 
the  literature  of  our  coimtry  consists  of  bio^aphy,  but 
writings  of  this  kind  are  continually  and  rapidly  multiply- 
ing, and  seem  to  be  threatened  with  a  redundance.  Not 
that  there  is  any  danger  that  portraits  of  the  first  order  of 
excellence  will  be  too  greatly  multiplied,  or  too  carefully 
preserved.  The  danger  is,  lest  the  public  mind  be  drawn 
away  from  portraits  of  this  order,  to  those  of  a  second,  a 
thiia,  or  a  fourth  cla$s.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  a 
serious  evil.  For  while  good  biography  is  one  of  the  most 
improving  of  studies,  in£fierent  oiography  is  one  of  the 
Vol.  III.         •  24 
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most  vapid  and  useless ;  a  mere  refuge  from  thought,  a  loss 
of  time,  and  a  waste  of  mind. 

The  causes  of  the  multiplication  of  biographical  me- 
moirs are  diverse  and  numerous.  The  extreme  facility 
with  which  writings  of  this  kind  are  prepared — the  ambition 
of  authorship — the  partialities  of  friends — the  interest  of 
booksellers — the  unsated,  ever-craving  appetite  of  readers — 
all  contribute  their  part.  How,  then,  shall  the  spreading 
tide  be  checked  ?  And  how  shall  the  pubUc  be  saved  from 
an  absolute  inundation  ?  In  other  words  ;  since  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  may  well  be  suffered  to  die  and  be  forgot- 
ten ;  or  to  live,  after  death,  only  in  the  memories  and  hearts 
of  surviving  friends ;  who  are  the  selected  few,  for  whom 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  the  world  demand  the  recording 
pen  of  the  biogiapher  ?  And  what  are  the  principles  which 
should  guide  and  ^vem  the  selection  ? 

The  question  is  interesting ;  and  demands,  at  least,  a 
few  hints  in  reply. 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  characters  thus 
given  to  the  public,  and  to  posterity,  should  ordinarily  be 
marked  with  ^eat  purity.  The  species  of  writing  of 
which  we  spedi,  has  peculiar  attractions  for  the  young. 
Unquestionably  it  exerts  a  powerful,  though  often  an  un- 
observed influence,  in  stamping  their  characters.  It  is  of 
unspeakable  importance  that  instrumentalities  so  powerful 
should  likewise  be  safe,  and  beneficial,  and  improving. 
How  benign,  and  how  purifying,  often,  has  been  the  influ- 
ence of  a  single  character  of  distinguished  excellence, 
strikingly  delineated.  And  how  disasterous  has  been  the 
effect,  when — ^to  use  the  language  of  Pope — 

"  WTiat  to  oblivion  better  were  consigned, 
Is  hung  on  high,  to  poison  half  mankind/' 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  virtuous  public  to  be  alarmed,  and 
not  otily  alarmed,  but  indicant,  at  the  unblushing  exhibi- 
tion, so  often  repeated,  of  scenes  which  outrage  modesty 
and  decency,  and  of  characteni  which  necesseSily  impart 
either  disrast  or  contamination  ? 

Indeed,  much  that  passes  in  the  fashionable  world  for 
virtue^  is  spurious.  It  is  a  virtue  dissevered  from  piety ; 
a  virtue  which,  if  it  coldly  acknowledges  a  Deity,  feels  no 
dependence  on  his  aid,  and  derives  no  motive  from  his 
fiivour,  or  his  frown.  The  world  has  been  too  long  amu- 
sed and  deluded  by  such  shadows  of  excellence  as  these. 
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How  obvious  and  how  vast  the  superiority  of  the  genuinely 
good  man,  who  loves  and  fears  his  Maker,  simply  obeyis  his 
will,  and  asks  no  reward  but  his  approbation.  Such  are 
the  men  whose  living  example  elevates  the  sentiments,  and 
purifies  the  morals  of  the  community.  Such  are  the  men 
whom  a  judicious  and  discriminating  biographer  will  de- 
light to  transmit  to  the  love  and  veneration  of  posterity. 

In  religion,  too,  there  are  great  and  dangerous  mistakes. 
Yet  if  here,  the  Bible  is  the  infallible  and  only  standard, 
it  is  evideiit  that  those  who  most  closely  investigate  its 
principles,  and  most  implicitly  submit  to  its  decisions,  act 
the  safest,  and  the  most  rational  part.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible — and  surely  the  Bible  has  peculiar  doc- 
trines— are  the  farthest  in  the  world,  from  cold  and  barren 
speculations.  They  are  all-important  practical  principles, 
instinct  with  life-giving  energy.  The  moment  they  seize 
the  soul,  they  rouse  it  from  its  torpor  and  its  death.  They 
summon  all  its  faculties,  and  all  its  affections,  into  a  new 
and  spiritual  world.  They  enlist  all  its  active  powers  in 
the  service  of  its  God  and  Redeemer.  In  short,  they  ren- 
der the  man  who  was  once  a  cipher,  or  a  blot,  in  creation, 
an  active,  useful,  benevolent  and  devoted  friend  ^of  his 
Maker  and  his  species.  This  is  religion.  And  surely  its 
triumphs  *are  worth  recording.  The  lives  of  men  of  this 
stamp,  faithfully  delineated,  are  eloquent  and  persuasive 
preachers.  They  tell  aloud  and  impressively  to  the  world, 
what  genuine  religion  is  ;  how  real,  how  happy,  how  en- 
nobling, how  divine. 

It  ^11  be  readily  admitted  that  those  lives  have  peculiar 
claims  to  be  recorded,  which  have  accomplished  great  ob- 
jects ;  especially,  if  this  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of 
much  exertion  and  sacrifice.  The  world  is  fiiU  ready  to 
believe  that  those  who  have  acted  conspicuous  and  energe- 
tic parts  on  the  political  or  military  arena,  are  worthy  of 
posdiumous  celebration.  Hitherto,  actors  of  this  class  have 
too  much  engrossed  its  attention  and  applause.  But  the 
world  needs  greatly  to  chan^  its  estimate  of  things.  In 
the  judgment  of  angels,  and  of  God,  the  foundation  of 
a  theological  school,  and  its  instruction,  may  be  events  of 
greater  importance  than  the  erection  and  management 
of  an  empire.  And  he  who,  with  pure  motives,  has  de- 
voted years  of  exhausting  solicitude  and  toil  to  these  pious 
objects,  will,  doubtless,  obtain  a  distinguished  reward  in 
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heayen.     Shall  he  be  forgotten  oa  earth?     Is  it  not  a 

grateful,  an  instructive  employment,  to  trace  his  plans, 
om  their  first  inception,  through  their  gradual  develope- 
ment,  to  their  ultimate  success  ;  and  to  mark  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  of  depression,  relief  and  emulation, 
which  have  attended  the  process. 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  with  justice,  that  great 
virtues  are  often  dashed  with  great  defects.  Particularly, 
has  it  been  fotmd,  that  men  who  have  acted  their  parts  to 
admiration  on  the  public  scene,  have  exhibited  in  private 
life,  characters  which  could  be  viewed  only  with  pity,  or 
contempt,  or  horrour.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
divine  government,  that  the  Most  High  executes  the  de- 
signs othis  providence  in  our  world,  not  less ^ectudly  by 
the  meanest,  than  the  noblest  instruments ;  not  less  certainly 
by  his  most  malimant  enemies,  than  his  most  devoted 
friends.  Still,  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  is  an  unedifying, 
and  often  a  corrupting  spectacle,  to  see  greatness  allied 
with  guilt ;  and  brilliant  powers  and  achievements  impart- 
ing a  meretricious  splendour  to  the  basest  vices.  WhUe,  by 
the  pious  observer,  these  unnatural  mixtures  and  discord- 
ancies are  viewed  with  inexpressible  pain.  But  how  oppo- 
site is  the  case,  when  the  distinguished  instruments  of 
Providence  has  maintained  a  character  consistent  and  esti- 
mable throughout !  How  delightful,  when  following  such 
an  one  firom  the  public  to  the  private  scene,  to  find  our 
admiration  of  his  talents  softened  into  love  for  his  virtues ; 
and  see  those  gentle  and  attractive  excellencies  of  charac- 
ter which  retired  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  willingly 
disclosing  themselves  to  the  heart  of  faithful  friendship. 
If,  as  h£^  been  remarked,  '<  to  pry  into  the  retirements 
of  the  great,  is  one  of  the  exquisite  luxuries  of  learning ;" 
it  is  not  less  true,  that  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  emi- 
nently good,  is  one  of  the  choicest  delights  of  piety. 

These,  and  similar  remarks,  have  suggested  themselves 
in  our  perusal  of  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Kace,  given  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  Maxwell.  With  how  much  justice  and 
force  they  apply  to  the  present  case,  our  readers  will  have 
opportunity  to  judse.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  pronounce  uie  volume  interesting  in  an  uncommon 
decree;  and  not  less  instructive  than  interesting.  The 
public  press  teems  with  memoirs ;  but  not  with  memoirs 
audi  as  this.    If  the  American  Church,  in  the  decease  of 
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Dr.  Rioe,  has  experienced  an  unutterable  loss,  she  owes  a 
Iribote  of  gratitude  to  her  great  Head,  that  she  had  such  a 
treasure  to  lose.  Extensively  as  he  was  known  and  loved 
in  life,  he  will  now  be  known  and  loved  more  extensively 
still.  And  great  as  were  the  results  of  his  unrenoitting 
labours  while  on  earth,  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  now  his 
aoal  is  at  rest  with  God,  the  most  precious  and  abundant 
froits,  both  of  his  labours  and  example,  are  yet  to  come. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Maxwell  has  executed 
his  task,  we  could  say  much ;  but  it  is  mmecessary.  The 
volume  is  its  own  best  recommendation.  His  intimate 
friendship  with  the  excellent  man  whose  life  be  has 
portrayed,  has  enabled  him  to  give  a  distinctness  and 
animation  to  the  picture,  which  few  beside  could  have 
given.  But  it  has  not  betrayed  him  into  any  extravagance 
of  colouring.  His  praise  is  warm,  but  judicious  and  Sscri- 
minating. 

The  volume  will  be  much  endeared  to  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Rice  by  the  portrait  with  which  it  is  embellished.  It 
conveys  a  correct  idea  of  his  features ;  but  is  still  more 
valuable  for  the  distinct  impression  it  gives  of  the  simplicity 
and  decision  of  character,  the  masculine  understanding,  the 
profound  and  far-reaching  thought,  the  devout  spirit,  and 
the  unaffected  kindness,  which  delighiiiUy  met  and  mingled 
in  this  good  man. 

We  will  ^ve  a  brief  sketch  of  some  interesting  particu- 
lars in  the  life  of  Dr.  Rice,  and  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from 
his  letters.  We  will  then  attempt  an  estimate  of  his  genius 
and  character. 

He  was  bom  near  New  London,  in  Bedford  county, 
Virginia,  November  28,  1777.  His  father  was,  by  profes- 
sion, a  lawyer ;  a  sensible  and  religious  man.  His  mother 
was  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Davies,  wife  of  the  celebrated  Presi- 
dent Davies,  the  fiither  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Virginia.  She  was  a  woman  of  cultivated  mind,  of  a  lovely 
and  pious  disposition,  and  a  most  exemplary  wife  and 
mother. 

The  in&ncy  of  the  son  was  marked  with  peculiar  de- 
bility. When  about  two  years  old,  he  was  dangerously 
side,  and  thought  to  be  actually  dying.  A  pious  uncle,  an 
Episcopal  minister,  who,  with  his  anxious  mother,  was 
watching  him  in  the  crisis  of  peril  and  relief,  warmly 
expressed  his  confidence  that  Providence  had  some  great 
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work  for  the  child  to  perform  ;  and  charged  the  mother  to 
train  him  for  it,  promising  his  aid  in  the  great  object. 
From  this  time  she  regarded  her  son  with  a  special  inter- 
est, and  consecrating  him  anew  to  the  service  of  God, 
solicitously  watched  for  the  first  season  of  impressing  his 
infisoit  mind. 

Before  he  was  four  years  old,  young  Rice  had  read  a 
great  part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  whole  of  Watts's  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  portions  of  which  he  frequently  repeated  to  his 
mother,  while  sitting  at  her  knee.  When  he  was  about 
eight  years  of  a^e,  his  uncle  received  him  under  his  care, 
and  began  with  him  a  course  of  classical  instruction.  But 
soon  failing  in  his  health,  he  resigned  his  beloved  pupil, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  several  successive  instructors. 

As  the  effect,  probably,  of  parental  instruction  and  ex- 
ample, his  mind  now  became  seriously  impressed,  and  he 
was  thought  to  give  evidence  of  real  piety.  His  conversa- 
tion and  deportment  were  exemplary.  He  frequently  prayed 
with  his  elder  brother ;  and  listened  most  dutiftilly,  and  with 
evident  profit,  to  the  counsels  of  his  pious  mother. 

But  in  a  few  years,  this  inestimable  woman  was  remov- 
ed. After  a  time,  her  place  was  filled  ;  but  not  with  one  of 
congenial  spirit.  The  new  mother,  unwilling  that  he 
should  receive  a  liberal  education,  thwarted  his  plans  of 
study,  and  frequently  constrained  him  to  resort  to  an  early 
bed,  without  a  candle.  But  the  zeal  of  the  young  scholar 
could  not  be  thus  damped.  Having  secretly  fiimi£ed  him- 
self with  pieces  of  light-wood,  he  took  them  to  his  retire- 
ment, and  often,  when  he  was  thought  to  be  asleep,  would 
be  reading  his  Horace  by  the  blaze. 

When  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  made  a  pubUc  pro- 
fession of  religion,  and  soon  after,  was  placed  at  an 
academy  in  Lexington,  afterward  styled  Washington  Col- 
le^.  The  scene  was  favourable  to  his  progress  ;  but  not 
bein^  yet  accustomed  to  close  application,  he  devoted  him- 
self less  to  classical  studies,  than  to  miscellaneous  reading. 

Having  continued  here  a  year  and  a  half,  and  beii^ 
about  to  return  home,  on  account  of  the  straitness  of  his 
fisither's  finances,  he  was  generously  invited  by  Mr.  Baxter,* 
to  whom  he  was    favourably  known,  to  reside  at  his 

*  It  is  remarkable  tliat  this  gentleman  (Dr.  Baxter)  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  former  pupil,  as  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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academy,  at  New  London,  without  expense.  In  this 
instructor,  he  found  a  friend  who  not  only  stimulated  his 
progress .  in  classical  studies,  but  introduced  him  to  such 
standard  English  writers  as  Shakspeare,  Pope  and  Addison. 
Having  entered  his  eiffhteenth  year,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  instruct  a  smaU  school  in  a  respectable  family, 
at  a  distance.  While  preparing  to  depart,  he  was  introdu- 
ced, by  his  father,  to  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry.  Being 
informed  of  the  young  man's  design,  the  distinguished  ora- 
tor took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  bidding  him  be  of  good 
courage.  "  Be  sure,  my  son,"  said  he,  "  and  remember, 
that  the  best  men  always  make  themselvesJ^  Such  a 
sentiment,  from  such  a  man,  made  a  deep  impression  on 

irounff  Rice.      Probably  it  remained  with  him  through 
ife ;  for  his  life  was  a  vivid  illustration  of  its  truth. 

In  the  new  scene  to  which  he  was  intioduced,  his 
piety  languished.  The  society  with  which  he  daily 
mingled,  was  gay ;  and  among  tlxe  visitants  of  the  family, 
there  were  several  gentlemen  whose  conversation  was 
polished  and  intellectual,  but  tinged  with  infidehty.  He 
was  debarred  from  a  regular  access  to  public  ordinances, 
and  from  the  communion  of  Christian  friends.  As  the  sad 
consequence,  he  became  comparatively  negligent  and  cold 
in  the  duties  of  the  closet,  and  found  the  peace  he  once  en- 
joyed, displaced  by  doubt  and  perplexity.  Soon,  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  in  which  he  had  too  much  indulged, 
ceased  to  please.  Dissatisfied  with  himself,  he  became 
distrustful  of  his  Maker,  and  cold  and  distant  to  his  fellow 
creatures. 

Returning  to  his  father's  family,  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  and  dangerous  sickness,  occasioned  by  the  exposures 
of  the  journey.  Finding,  on  his  recovery,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  exertion,  in  order  to  a  support,  he  felt  a  strong 
reluctance  to  renew  the  temptation  which  he  had  recently 
escaped.  .  During  this  embarrassment,  his  eye  was  caught 
by  a  notice  in  a  newspaper,  of  a  vacant  tutorship  in  Hamp- 
den Sydney  College,  in  the  county  of  Prince  Edward  ;  and 
he  resolved  to  apply  for  the  place. 

Having  proceeded  to  the  College,  a  distance  of  more 
than  seventy  miles,  on  foot,  he  found,  to  his  mortification, 
that  the  vacant  place  had  been  offered,  by  letter,  to  another 
individual,  a  minister,  whose  reply  was  not  received. 
Being  assured  of  filling  the  vacancy,  should  die  gentleman 
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decline,  he  commenced  a  second  journey,  on  foot,  wad 
almost  moneyless.  The  condition  specified  actually  occur- 
red ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  introduced  to  the  tutorship. 

But  his  mind  was  a  prey  to  secret  sorrow.  He  was 
poor,  and  not  free  from  debt.  He  walked  in  spiritual 
darkness.  He  needed  a  Christian  friend.  Such  an  one  he 
found  in  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  Major  Morton,  an 
old  Revolutionary  officer.  He  saw,  in  young  Rice,  through 
the  disguise  of  poverty,  a  real  worth  of  character ;  and 
with  prompt  and  generous  kindness,  furnished  him  the 
n)eans,  not  only  of  meeting  some  pressing  wants,  but  of 
paying  his  debt.  Being  introduced  to  his  family,  the  de* 
jected  stranger  found  in  Mrs.  Morton,  a  woman  pious,  sen-* 
sible,  affectionate,  cheerful ;  in  short,  every  way  qualified 
to  "  minister  to  a  mind  diseased."  Having  won  his  con* 
fidence,  and  learned  his  case,  she  endeavoured  to  heal  his 
wounded  spirit ;  and  she  partly  succeeded.  By  the  judicious 
appUcation  of  Gospel  truthis  and  encouragements,  his 
former  reUgious  impressions  and  hopes  were  revived; 
and  his  heart  which,  by  conscious  guilt  and  melancholy, 
had  long  been  too  much  closed,  both  to  God  and  man, 
seemed  to  be  opened  anew. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander 
was  elected  President  of  the  College,  and  the  Rev.  Conrad 
Speece  a  tutor.  With  these  eminent  men,  young  Rice 
formed  a  friendship  which  continued  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  and  which  he  always  regarded  with  great  interest  and 
delight. 

At  this  period,  he  possessed,  apparently,  a  remarkable 
independence,  bodi  in  forming  and  expressing  his  senti- 
ments on  all  subjects.  In  his  manners,  he  was  not  very 
graceful,  nor  conciliating.  In  his  indiflerence  to  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  he  was  even  excessive.  He  had  an'insati- 
ble  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  perused  with  avidity,  a  variety 
of  books,  on  almost  all  subjects.  He  was  much  addicted 
to  his  pen  ;  and  wrote  many  things  somewhat  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  the  British  essayists,  for  whose  productions 
he  had  a  keen  reUsh. 

At  this  time,  it  was  his  purpose  to  pursue  the  practice  of 
physic  as  a  profession  ;  and  he  attended  a  course  of  study 
m  the  science,  under  the  direction  of  an  eminent  physician. 
His  vacations  were  much  employed  in  visiting  valued 
firiends.    Some  times  he  attended  the  sessions  of  the  court, 
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and  the  elections  of  the  village.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, he  was  present  when  his  old  friend  and  monitor, 
Patrick  Henry,  made  one  of  his  last  addresses  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  when  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  made  almost 
his  first  appearance  on  the  pubUc  stage.  Mr.  Rice  was, 
of  course,  ^eatly  pleased  wiUi  both  the  orators  ;  but  the 
homage  of  his  adoration  was  paid  rather  to  the  setting, 
than  the  rising  sun. 

Having  continued  at  college  nearly  three  years,  he  re* 
turned,  in  the  spring  of  1799,  at  the  request  of  his  friend, 
Major  Morton,  to  give  instruction  to  a  small  school  in  his 
bouse.  During  this  process,  the  interest  which  he  had 
long  felt  in  his  firiend's  eldest  daughter,  a  pious  and  lovely 
young  lady,  ripened  into  a  very  tender  attachment.  But 
their  marriage  was  delayed  for  some  years. 

Retiring  from  his  school,  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
medical  studies.  In  the  following  autumn,  while  medita- 
ting a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  to  attend  the  medical 
lectures  in  that  city,  he  received  a  pressing  invitation 
to  resume  his  office  as  tutor  in  the  college.  He  complied  ; 
and  found  himself  re-united,  with  increased  pleasure,  to  hi^ 
highly  valued  friends,  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Speece.  And 
now  a  questioQ  powerfully  impressed  itself  on  his  mind,  as 
to  the  duty  of  changing  his  course,  and  becoming  a  preacher 
of  the  ^pspel.  But  this  path  was  obstructed  by  many 
difficulties.  With  an  excellent  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
the  ministerial  character,  he  combined  a  deep  and  distres- 
sing conviction  of  his  own  defects.  Among  other  things,  he 
was  conscious  of  wanting  that  fluency  of  speech,  so  desira- 
ble in  the  ministerial  office.  This,  with  him,  was  partly 
an  orgaoic  difficulty,  and  he  doubted  whether  it  could 
be  overcome.  But  much  reflection  on  the  want  of  qualified 
ministers,  with  the  increasing  interest  he  felt  in  the 
glory  of  Qod,  and  the  salvation  of  men,  determined  him  to 
a  preparation  for  the  sacred  office.  He  accordingly  engaged 
in  the  study  of  theology,  under  the  auspices  of  his  meml, 
Mr.  Alexander  ;  and  having  completed  his  preparations, 
received,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1803,  hcence  from  the 
Presbytery  to  preach  the  gospel. 

His  preaching  w^s  not,  at  the  first,  very  popular.     His 

discourses  were  principally  ar^Qientative,  and  aimed  to 

vindicate  the  trutii  of  Christianity  against  the  objections  of 

infidels.     They  did  not,  of  course,  greatly  please  or  edify 
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the  common  people.  But  they  commended  themselves  and 
the  preacher  to  men  of  information  and  discernment  He 
attracted  general  respect  and  confidence.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  church  at  Cub  Creek,  he  was  ordained  as  their 
pastor,  September  29,  1804. 

For  a  short  time  after  his  ordination,  he  retained  his 
connection  with  the  College,  and  performed  its  customary 
duties.  But  soon  finding  this  incompatible  with  the  full 
and  satisfactory  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions,  he 
resigned  his  tutorship,  and  retired  to  a  small  farm,  where 
he  could  be  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  To  increase  his 
salary,  which  was  incompetent  to  his  support,  and  to 
extend  his  usefiilness,  he  opened  a  small  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  in  which,  beside  teaching  Latin, 
Greek,  &c.,  he  regularly  explained,  and  inculcated  the 
leading  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity. 

The  field  of  his  duty  was  now  extensive ;  his  labours, 
arduous  and  unremitted.  His  congregation  was  scattered, 
and  worshipped  in  three  different  houses.  The  church, 
when  he  first  took  charge  of  it,  consisted  of  fifty  eight 
white  communicants,  and  fifty  five  black ;  but  the  numl^rs 
were  soon  increased. 

The  coloured  members  of  his  church  were  objects  of 
his  special  attention.  His  instructions  were  adapted  to 
their  capacities,  and  their  condition.  The  effect  was  most 
happy.  Many  of  this  humble  class  were  distin^ished  for 
their  piety  and  good  conduct.  And  most  tendeny  did  they 
love  their  minister. 

The  feme  of  his  piety  and  talents  found  its  way  abroad ; 
and  many,  beside  his  own  congregation,  and  among  them, 
gentlemen  of  standing  and  influence,  souj^ht  his  acquaint- 
ance. These  exten&d  opportunities  of  usefulness,  he 
carefully  and  conscientiously  improved. 

In  the  year  1805,  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  established  a  Magazine,  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  religious  truth  and  intelligence  among  their 
people.  Mr.  jRice  contributed  to  its  pages  many  valuable 
articles. 

The  foUowinff  year  witnessed  a  measure  of  still  greater 
interest  to  the  Southern  Church ;  a  resolution  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover,  which  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Theological  Seminary,  for  Virginia  and  the 
South.    The  idea  of  this  measure,  probably,  originated 
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with  Mr.  Rice,  and  his  friends,  Alexander  and  Speece.  And 
doubtless,  in  its  advancement  and  completion,  he  him- 
self took  a  more  active  and  efficient  part  than  any  other 
man.  He  was  the  animating  soul  of  this  great  imder- 
taking. 

The  seminary  it  was  resolved,  should  be  erected  in 
Hampden  Sydney  College,  and  embraced  in  its  plan,  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and 
pious  youth  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
appointed  Mr.  Rice  their  special  a^nt  to  solicit  donations 
through  the  State.  Full  of  zeal  m  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  he  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
and  many  other  pfaces,  to  appeal  to  the  pious  and  Uberal ; 
and  not  without  success. 

In  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Rice  was  requested  to  give  his 
aid  in  estabhshing  a  new  church  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 
Religion  was  in  a  prostrate  state.  Scarcely  could  it  be 
said  that  there  was  a  regular  church,  either  Episcopal  or 
Presbyterian.  A  spirit  of  worldliness,  of  dissipation,  and 
even  of  infidelity,  prevailed  in  the  city.  In  this  crisis,  a 
few  pious  persons  conceived  the  design  of  establishing  a 
Presbyterian  congregation,  and  building  a  church.  Look- 
ing around  for  an  evangelical  preacher,  they  fastened  their 
eyes  on  Mr.  Rice.  Their  wishes,  when  made  known  to 
him,  excited  an  interest  in  their  behalf.  He  encouraged 
them  to  proceed,  and  did  not  forbid  the  hope  of  aid  from 
him  at  some  future  day.  The  fact  is,  that  about  this  time, 
he  had  become  almost  disheartened  at  the  low  state  of 
reUMon  among  his  people ;  perceiving,  as  he  thought,  little 
evidence  of  present  success,  and  liUle  prospect  of  future 
usefulness. 

On  visiting  the  city,  he  preached  repeatedly  to  large 
and  attentive  congregations,  and  found  the  people  soUcitous 
for  his  removal. 

A  few  months  afterward,  there  occurred  an  event  equal- 
ly memorable  and  appalling — ^the  burning  of  the  Richmond 
theatre.  This  disaster  involved  the  destruction  of  a  great 
number  of  valued  lives,  and  spread  lamentation  through 
the  city  and  the  state.  Mr.  Rice  was  deeply  affected ;  and 
being  requested  to  visit  this  scene  of  distress,  he  could  not 
refuse. 

The  question  of  his  removal  was  now  urgently  pressed ; 
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and  he  was  constrained  to  decide.  Accordinjgly,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Presbjrtery,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
took  leave  of  his  beloved  people  in  a  sermon  preached  from 
Acts,  20,  32.  The  discourse  was  fraught  with  pious  and 
affectionate  sentiment,  and  went  to  every  heart.  As  he  de- 
scended from  the  pulpit,  all  crowded  around  him,  to  express 
their  affection,  and  receive  his  parting  blessing.  The  poor 
blacks,  in  their  turn,  eagerly  seized  his  hand,  and  bathed  it 
with  the  tears  of  their  cordial  attachment. 

After  his  arrival  in  Richmond,  his  first  sermon  was 
preached  from  Romans,  15,  29.  Many  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  discourse.  On  the  following  sabbaths  and 
at  occasional  services  in  the  week,  many  heard  him 
ffltuUy.  Some,  particularly,  who  had  loftt  friends  in  the  late 
disaster,  and  whose  hearts  the  Lord  opened^  to  attend  to 
the  thin^  which  were  spoken,  affectionately  waited  on  his 
ministry,  and  hung  on  his  lips  with  a  satis&ction  which  they 
never  knew  before. 

His  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  God  in  Richmond 
were  attended  with  visible  evidences  of  success.  Still,  he 
did  not  proceed  without  opposition,  nor  without  serious  dis- 
couragements. The  place  which  had  been  selected  for  the 
house  of  worship,  was  near  the  extremity  of  the  city,  and 
remote  from  most  of  the  worshippers.  Perceiving  early  how 
inauq>icious  this  must  be  to  his  success,  Mr.  Rice  proposed 
that  the  building  and  the  ground  should  be  sold,  and  a  more 
central  spot  selected.  The  measure  was,  for  a  while,  op- 
posed;  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  prompted  its  ultimate 
adoption.  Its  execution,  however,  was  attecucted  with  vari- 
ous embarrassments.  The  large  sums  demanded  by  the 
purchase  of  a  new  and  convenient  site,  the  erection  of  a 
house,  and  the  support  of  the  minister,  were  not  supplied 
without  much  difficulty.  In  the  mean  time,  a  new  and 
splendid  edifice  was  erected  by  the  Episcopal  con^prejg^ationi 
on  the  spot  recently  occupied  by  the  theatre.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  zeal  and  populaxityof  Dr.  Moore, 
who  now  became  at  once  pastor  of  the  church  and  biBhop 
of  the  diocese,  drew  away  a  portion  of  Mr.  Rice's  hearera, 
and  clouded  the  prospect  of  his  success.  But  with  his 
characteristic  ardour  and  ener^,  he  persevered;  and  after 
a  considerable  period,  found  himself  mmished  wilh  a  c<»n- 
modious  house  of  worship,  and  attended  by  an  affectionate 
congregation. 
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Such  was  his  indefatigable  :^eal  in  promoting  religion, 
that  he  commenced,  in  the  summer  of  1816,  a  we^y  paper, 
under  the  title  of  the  Christian  Monitor.  It  was  tli^  first 
publication  of  the  kind  in  Richmond,  and  one  of  the  earliesf 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  work  Mr.  Rice  anticipated 
much  aid  from  his  Christian  and  ministerial  brethren ;  but 
the  burden  of  its  support,  and  it  could  not  be  inconsidera- 
ble, fell  almost  entirely  on  himself. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Rice  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Ran* 
dolph,  of  Roanoke.  Being  introduced  to  his  acquaintance 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Randolph's  sister-in-law,  a  be- 
loved member  of  his  own  Church,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  circumstance  to  address  that  gentleman  very  affection- 
ately on  the  subject  of  religion;  accompanjring  his  letter 
with  a  copy  of  Foster^ s  Essays,  and  of  WUberforce's  Prac* 
iical  View — ^works  which  he  doubtless  hoped  would  be  at- 
tractive to  a  man  of  thought  and  genius.  Mr.  Randolph 
replied  in  a  style  indicating  not  only  sincere  respect  and 
gratitude  to  his  kind  monitor,  but  likewise  much  serious- 
ness of  mind,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  reUgion.  That  these  ini^ressions  ripened  into  pie- 
ty, there  is  no  evidence.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they 
recurred,  probably  too  late,  upon  his  d3^g  bed,  which  is 
well  known  to  have  exhibited  the  tortures  of  remorse. 

Being  appointed  by  the  Synod,  on  a  committee  to  ask 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  tiie  State,  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion for  the  Trustees  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Mr. 
Rice  attended  on  that  important  service.  Appearing  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  he  delivered  a  speech,  in 
which  he  ably  supported  the  petition,  and  conclusively  re- 
futed a  variety  of  objections  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
d^at  it.  He  was  powerfully  aided  in  the  case,  by  the  ar^- 
ments  and  eloquence  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Wirt.  But  prejudice 
prevailed,  and  the  petition  was  rejected. 

It  afterward  appeared  that  the  bare  presentation  of  the 
request  had  excited  odium,  and  subjected  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  State  to  the  suspicion  of  seeking  a  religious  establish- 
m^it.  To  refute  an  idea  so  totally  unfoun<&d,  and  to  vin- 
dicate himself  and  his  brethren  against  some  other  imputa- 
tions equally  groundless,  Mr.  Rice  assumed  tiie  pen.  Jsl 
ihe  pamphlet  which  he  published,  he  proved,  from  a  variety 
of  public  and  incontrovertible  documesits,  that  the  Presby- 
terian Ghurcfa,  e^cially  in  Yirginia,  far  from  seeking  a  re- 
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Ugioiis  establishment,  had  been  uniformly  and  strongly 
opposed  to  it ;  nor  was  there  any  thing,  he  contended,  in 
the  recent  application,  which  implied  any  departure  from  its 
known  principles  and  professions  on  the  subject. 

The  year  1816  is  memorable  for  the  formation  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  The  project  enUsted  the  warmest 
feelings  of  Mr.  Rice.  He  wrote  to  all  the  Bible  Societies  of 
the  State,  urging  them  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention 
in  New- York.  At  the  expense  of  much  inconvenience,  he 
took  the  journey  himself;  visiting,  as  he  passed,  many  gen- 
tlemen of  eminence,  that  he  might  secure  their  interest  to 
the  cause.  By  the  Convention,  when  assembled,  he  was 
placed  on  the  committee  for  preparing  a  constitution  for 
the  Society,  and  an  address  to  the  pubhc  on  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  institution. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1818,  Mr.  Rice  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Virginia  Evangelical  and  Literary  Maga- 
zine ;  a  work  which  he  fondly  hoped  would  render  the  most 
important  service  to  the  cause  of  reli^on  and  letters,  and 
general  improvement.  To  this  work  he  devoted,  for  years, 
no  small  portion  of  his  time.  Several  of  his  highly-valued 
brethren  ^ave  it  important  aid ;  but  the  chief  care  and  labour 
of  providmg  its  materials  were  his  own.  It  evinces  much 
of  the  vigour  of  his  talents,  the  richness  of  his  resources, 
and  the  versatility  of  his  pen.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges,  it  is  a  vehicle  of  the  soundest  principles  in  religion 
and  morals,  and  of  much  useful  and  entertaining  instruc- 
tion for  every  class  of  readers. 

But  the  object  which  transcendantly  occupied  his  mind 
and  heart,  was  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  regarded  it 
as  an  institution  of  pressing  necessity  and  vast  importance 
to  the  southern  region.  1&  conceived  tiiat  ministers  who 
should  receive  their  training  there,  would  acquire  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  preva- 
lent among  the  people,  and  be  prepared  to  exercise  their 
office  with  greater  acceptance  and  success.  He  was  grieved 
that  the  Institution  should  languish  through  a  deficiency  of 
funds,  and  that  its  progress  and  operations  should  be  ob- 
structed by  the  want  oia  charter.  But  its  very  embarrass- 
ments and  trials  bound  it  the  more  closely  to  his  heart. 
And  while  many  of  his  brethren  were  ready  to  despair  of 
witnessing  its  permanence  and  respectability,  he  cherished 
not  only  tue  strongest  desires,  but  the  most  confident  antici- 
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pations  of  its  ultimate  success.  In  the  year  1819^  being  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
sitting  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  honoured  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  moderator.  The  duties  of  this  arduous  office  he  dis- 
charged in  a  manner  which  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
He  now  became  more  known  to  his  brethren  in  di£ferent 
parts  of  the  country;  and  for  a  man  like  him,  to  be  more 
known,  was  to  be  more  esteemed  and  beloved. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Mr.  Rice  received  the  diplo- 
ma of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Princeton  College,  in  New 
Jersey.  If  honours  of  this  kind  were  always  conferred  with 
as  much  justice  and  discrimination,  they  would  doubtless 
be  more  valued,  for  they  would  more  deserve  it.  In  this 
instance,  the  decision  of  the  College  was  but  an  echo  of  the 
public  voice.  We  should,  however,  scarcely  have  noticed 
the  occurrence  in  this  form,  but  for  Mr.  Rice's  characteris- 
tic remark  upon  it.  <<  I  have,"  says  he,  «  never  valued,  and 
of  course  never  courted,  academical  honours.  But  any 
thing  that  betokens  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  good  men, 
is  j^atefrd  to  my  heart.  So  far  as  a  degree  betokens  this,  I 
prize  it,  and  no  feirther." 

The  year  following,  it  devolved  on  hm^  by  the  rule  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  deliver  the  opening  sermon; 
which  he  preached  from  Rom.  14, 19.  Let  us  therefore 
follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  thing's 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another.  The  sermon  was  the 
out-pouring  of  his  warm  and  affectionate  heart.  It  was 
characteri^,  too,  by  sound  jud^ent,  and  by  much  ap- 
propriate and  seasonable  admomtion.  It  signified  to  his 
brethren,  that  if  they  would  successfully  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  mutual  harmony  and  peace,  they  must  treat  great  things 
as  great  things,  and  Uttle  things  as  little  things.  And  it  im- 
pressively urged  them  to  edify,  by  their  talents  and  learn- 
ing, not  only  the  Church,  but  the  world;  and  to  constrain 
the  rising  literature  of  the  land  to  aid  the  progress  and  tri- 
umphs of  religion.  The  sermon  was  received  with  much 
approbation,  and,  by  request,  was  afterward  published.  It 
was  likewise  thought  to  diffuse  a  salutary  and  pacific  influ- 
ence through  the  subsequent  debates  and  proceedings  of 
the  session.  It  established  for  its  author  new  claims  to  the 
regard  and  affection  of  his  brethren  of  all  parties.  It  in- 
creased that  ascendency  which  before  was  great,  and  which 
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he  unvaryingly  consecrated  to  the  best  and  hoUest  of  pur- 
poses. 

About  this  time,  the  Presbjrterian  cause,  and,  indeed, 
the  cause  of  evangelical  religion,  in  Virginia,  seemed  to  de- 
cline. Several  of  its  best  and  ablest  ministers  were  re- 
moved by  death,  and  few  came  forward  to  occupy  their 
places.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  there  was  a  pressing 
demand  for  ministers.  But  supplies  were  very  imperfect, 
and  very  irregular.  Dr.  Rice  surveyed  the  prospect  with 
an  aching  heart ;  and  resolved  on  making  a  tour  to  New 
England,  that  he  might  make  arran^ments,  if  possble,  for 
a  regular  supply  of  missionaries.  Having  received,  from 
the  General  Assembly,  a  commission  to  attend  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  he  com- 
menced his  journey.  After  advancing  into  New  England, 
he  employed  a  portion  of  leisure  in  sketching  his  first 
impressions  of  the  country,  which,  after  his  return,  he 
recorded  in  several  successive  numbers  of  his  Magazine. 
This  accoimt  contains  a  great  variety  of  judicious  observa- 
tions on  the  men,  manners  and  institutions,  of  this  portion 
of  the  country,  penned  in  his  own  pecuUar  style.  It 
embraces,  likewise,  some  graphic  sketches  of  scenery, 
which  shew  that  he  had  an  eye^  and  a  heart  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  In  the  course  of  his  tour,  he  visited  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  formed  a  friendship 
with  its  professors  ;  with  one  of  whom  he  afterwards 
maintain^  a  familiar  and  frequent  correspondence,  He 
visited,  likewise,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  courteously  received  by  the  president,  and  was 
delighted  with  its  splendid  Ubrary  and  apparatus,  and  its 
ampe  means  of  instruction. 

Previously  to  this  period,  the  venerable  Dr.  Hoge,  who, 
lor  several  years,  had  officiated  as  the  first  and  only  profes- 
sor in  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Hampden  Sydney, 
had  deceased.  The  event  was  deeply  afflictive  to  Dr. 
Bice's  heart.  He  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  the 
character  and  talents  of  his  a^ed  Mend,  with  whom  he  had 
long  been  delightfully  associated  in  sospel  labours.  Nor 
was  he  without  apprehension,  that  the  beloved  seminary 
would  expire  with  him.  He  knew  that  there  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod,  men  of  influence,  who  would  gladly 
seize  the  occasion  to  break  up  the  institution,  and  transfer 
its  fimds  to  Princeton.    But  he  knew  that  this  would  be  an 
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act  of  gross  injustice  to  the  original  subscribers,  who  had 
devoted  their  money  expressly  to  an  institution  at  Hampden 
Sydney  ;  and  this,  in  many  instances,  from  a  decided 
partiality  for  the  place.  He  was  persuaded,  too,  that  the 
hope  of  making  the  Princeton  Seminary  the  sole  nursery 
of  preachers  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  fallacious. 
He  clearly  perceived  that  public  opinion,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  churches,  demanded  several  subsidiary  institu- 
tions in  different  regions  of  the  country.  He  wished  to 
see  the  school  already  planted,  so  enlarged  as  to  become  an 
establishment  competent  for  the  supply  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  Union.  Such  were  his  own  views  ;  and 
such  the  views  which  he  endeavoured,  and  not  without 
effect,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  brethren. 

Alter  the  decease  of  Dr.  Hoge,  the  seminary  was 
suspended  in  its  operation,  for  something  more  than  two 
years.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  November,  1822,  Dr. 
Rice  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Trustees,  to  fill  the 
vacant  professorship.  In  the  month  of  September  previous, 
he  had  likewise  been  invited,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Trustees  of  Princeton  College,  to  the  presidency  of  that 
highly  respectable  institution.  Had  Dr.  Rice  been  an 
ambitious  man,  these  honours,  thus  almost  contempora- 
neously bestowed,  must  have  been  in  a  high  degree  gratify- 
ing. But  his  was  a  mind  that  rather  shrunk  from  such 
distinctions,  than  courted  them.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
diat  when  bestowed,  they  depressed,  rather  than  elevated 
him.  Indeed,  he  was  visited,  at  this  very  crisis,  with 
a  most  affecting  memento  of  the  emptiness  of  all  earthly 
honours.  He  was  confined  to  a  bed  of  distressing  and 
dangerous  sickness,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for 
some  months ;  and,  perhaps,  never  completely  recovered 
during  his  life. 

The  invitation  from  Princeton,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  alter 
due  and  respectful  consideration,  to  decline.  His  decision 
respecting  the  Theological  Seminary,  with  his  accompany- 
ing views  and  feelings,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  communication  to  the  Session  of  his  beloved  church 
in  Richmond,  dated  June  2,  1823. 

''  Dear  Bbethren, 

I  address  you  at  this  time  under  emotions  of  a  very  Dainful  nature. 
It  had  long  been  my  purpoiie  to  live  and  die  with  you.  I  have  declined 
many  offers,  and  rejectea  many  solicitations  to  leave  this  place  and  peo- 
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pie,  and  have  neither  sought  nor  desired  any  office,  but  that  of  being  their 
pastor.  But  as  you  and  the  Congregation  know,  the  Presbytery  has 
elected  me  to  be  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  under  their 
care ;  and  after  having  allowed  sufficient  time  for  deliberation,  they  are 
impatient  for  a  decision.  It  has  been  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  ajod 
even  with  deep  anguish  of  spirit,  that  I  have  been  brought  to  the  deter* 
mination  to  accept  that  appointment j  and  it  is  with  a  sorrowful  heart 
that  I  now  announce  the  determination  to  you.  The  reasons  which 
have  led  me  to  form  this  conclusion,  are  many,  and  appear  to  me  to  be 
weighty.  I  cannot  enter  into  a  detail  of  them  here,  but  hope  for  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  them  to  the  Congregation.  I  will  onlv  say  in 
general  terms,  that  an  imperious  and  overpowering  sense  of  duty  has 
alone  urged  me  to  this  measure :  opposed  as  it  is  to  all  my  feelings,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  my  worldly  interests." 

Intelli^nce  of  his  desij^  soon  spread  through  the 
congregation,  and  excited  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow. 
All  felt  that  it  was  no  light  thmg  to  part  with  such  a 
pastor,  who  had  been  the  instrument,  under  God,  of  found- 
ing their  church,  and  of  raising  it  up  to  its  present  flourish- 
ing state.  And  where  could  they  expect  to  find  such 
another  as  him — so  able,  so  faithful,  so  affectionate — for  he 
was  gentle  among  them^  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her 
children. 

Such  were  their  feelings.  Yet  such  were  their  con- 
viction of  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  the  office  to 
which  their  pastor  was  called,  and  of  their  own  obligation 
to  resign  him  to  the  service  of  God,  and  His  Church,  that 
none  were  found  to  oppose  his  resolution,  except  by  their 
tears. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  which  was  called  soon 
afterward,  they  expressed  their  acquiescence,  mingled  with 
pain  and  grie^  in  the  contemplated  separation ;  and 
requested  the  Session  to  "  communicate  to  their  late  Pastor, 
the  sentiments  of  affection,  and  of  interest  in  his  welfare, 
with  which  they  do,  and  will  continue  to  regard  him — their 
CTatitude  for  all  his  kind  offices  of  love — and  their  desire 
mat  the  connection  which  had  so  long  been  cherished,  may 
be  no  farther  severed  than  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  and 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  render  indispensable." 

The  exquisite  tenderness  with  which  this  ^ood  man 
parted  from  a  beloved  people,  is  further  manifest  m  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  James  G.  Hamner,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  ministrations  among  them.  We  give  an 
extract. 

«  My  young  BaoTHEa I — I  pray  that  yon  maybe  made  a  rich  blessing 
to  my  dear  friends  and  children  in  Christ,  for  the  time  committed  to 
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your  charge.  I  trust  and  believe  that  you  will  warn  them  faUkfvXly  and 
affeUioTuitely,  and  that  with  all  earnestness  of  spirit,  you  will  testify  to 
them  of  the  grace  of  God.  And  may  the  Lord  bless  to  them  your  la- 
bours of  love  1  O !  may  you  be  instrumental  in  building  them  up  in  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  Gospel.  Water  the  seed  sown  by  you  with  much 
prayer.  So  may  you  hope  that  it  will  be  watered  from  above,  and  made 
abundantly  fruitful. 

Give  my  dearest  love  to  all  the  members  of  the  church,  and  assure 
them  that  no  time  nor  absence  makes  any  change  in  my  affections  to- 
wards them.  Tell  them  that  if  my  feelings  would  have  permitted  me, 
I  intended  to  preach,  before  leaving  them,  on  3  Cor.  13, 11.  Finally, 
brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live 
in  peace ;  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you. 

To  the  heads  of  families  among  them,  say  from  me,  Dear  brethren, 
let  your  houses  be  ruled  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  remember,  both  for 
yourselves  and  children,  that  one  thing  is  needful.  It  is  Grod's  blessing 
that  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow.  Without  it,  every  thing,  in 
the  end,  proves  a  curse.  O  that  this  may  be  realized  by  all,  and  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  may  be  sought  by  earnest,  importunate,  daily 
prayers ! 

Exhort  the  young  professors  of  the  church  to  be  steady  sjid  steadfast; 
to  be  strong  in  the  iiord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might;  to  be  full  of 
zeal,  yet  humble;  fervent  in  spirit,  yet  charitable.  And  while  they  are 
laudably  endeavouring  to  be  useful  to  others,  let  them  seek  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  knowledge.  I  urge  this  on  them,  because  I  fear  there  is 
not  among  them  such  a  spirit  of  self-improvement  as  I  could  wish.  The 
time  is  coming,  when  all  the  important  concerns  of  the  Church  will  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  now  young  members.  And  they 
ought  to  prepare  themselves,  by  a  diligent  pursuit  of  the  necessary 
knowledge,  and  by  daily  increase  in  grace,  to  discharge  the  duties  to 
which  they  will  be  called.  And  may  the  peace  that  Jesus  givesj  be  on 
them  I 

But  there  are  many  young  people,  not  in  the  church,  for  whom  I 
feel  a  lively  interest :  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  I  have  laboured,  and 
for  whose  happiness  I  pray.  In  the  address  that  you  make  in  my  name, 
call  to  those  that  are  without,  and  say,  O  turn,  now,  in  the  accepted  time, 
and  in  the  day  of  merciful  visitation,  from  the  way  of  the  destroyer,  to 
the  pleasant  and  peaceful  paths  of  heavenly  wisdom.  One  who  is  far 
from  you,  but  who,  however  forgotten  by  you,  never  forgets  your  best 
interests,  sends  you  a  message  of  affection,  and  intreats  you  by  a  Sa^ 
viour's  love,  to  remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  and 
give  your  best  affections  to  the  Redeemer  of  lost  souls.  O  Saviour !  let 
uy  mercy  reach  their  case. 

As  you  address  the  various  classes  of  persons,  do  not  forget  the  chil- 
dren, tne  lambs  of  Christ's  flock.  Tell  them  that  their  minister  loves 
them,  and  remembers  them,  and  prays  for  them.  Tell  them,  too,  how 
the  Saviour  loved  little  children,  took  them  in  his  arms,  and  blessed 
them;  and  if  they  will  be  good  children,  the  Lord  Jesus  will  bless  them 
too;  will  make  tnem  happy  here,  and  happy  forever." 

Dr.  Bice  lingered  among  his  people  a  few  weeks  after 
his  dismission,  and  was  prompted,  by  the  impulses  of  his 
heart,  still  to  perform  his  customary  pastoral  duties.  But 
his  health  was  extremely  feeble,  and  he  determined  to  take 
a  voyage  by  sea  to  New  York.    From  this  city  he  proceeded 
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to  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Albany,  Lebanon  Springs, 
Boston  and  Andover.  As  he  found  occasion,  he  nude 
known  the  wants  of  his  Seminary,  and  generally  received 
aid,  or  the  promise  of  it.  On  his  way  home,  in  the  autumn, 
he  preached,  and  received  collections  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Fredericksburg. 

He  was  now  anxious  to  enter  on  his  great  work. 
Having  spent  a  few  days  with  his  friends  at  Richmond,  he 
repair^,  with  his  family,  to  the  sphere  of  his  labours. 
Finding  no  house  prepared  for  his  family,  he  accepted  the 
lodgings  kindly  olSered  him  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Gushing,  the 
president  of  Hampden  Sydney  College.  Soon  aiter- 
ward,  he  opened  his  school,  with  three  students.  In  fact, 
he  had  now  before  him  the  complicated  task  of  erecting  an 
edifice,  of  finding  pupils,  and  of  raising  the  fimds  necessary 
for  the  permanent  endowment  of  an  Institution  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Southern  country.  The  whole 
property,  now  in  possession,  consisted  of  a  permanent 
fimd  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  a  contingent 
fund  of  about  a  thousand,  accruing  firom  the  churches  of 
the  Presbytery. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1824,  he  was  inducted  to  his 
professorship,  and  preached  the  inaugural  discourse  from 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.  In  the  close  of  his  discourse,  he 
declared,  in  the  most  affecting  terms,  his  sense  of  his  own 
insufficiency,  and  implored  of  a  deeply  impressed  and 
weeping  audience,  the  aid  of  their  prayers. 

A  convenient  and  beautifiil  spot  was  soon  obtained ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  erection  of  the  new 
edifice  was  conmienced.  The  professor  superintended  the 
work ;  and  employed,  likewise,  a  portion  of  his  leisure  in 
planning,  with  the  president  of  the  college,  a  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  over  which  he  afterwards  presided, 
and  to  which  he  occasionally  imparted  valuable  instruction. 
Nor  did  he  neglect  his  Magazine,  which  was  still  pubUshed 
at  Richmond,  under  his  general  superintendance  ;  but 
furnished  to  its  pages  a  variety  of  interesting  articles. 

In  the  simmier  of  the  following  year,  he  received  a  visit 
from  his  honoured  friend,  Dr.  Alexander,  and  freely  com- 
municated to  him  the  plan  which,  afler  much  reflection, 
he  had  formed  and  matured,  for  the  future  enlargement  of 
his  Seminary.  He  proposed,  first,  to  open  a  subscription 
for  seventy-nve  thousand  dollars,  as  a  foundation  for  three 
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professorships.  He  designed,  in  the  next  place,  to  make 
specific  collections  for  completing  the  buildings  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  him(&ed  students  ;  as  also  for 
the  houses  of  professors.  To  enlist,  if  possible,  all  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  State,  and  of  North  Carolina, 
in  support  of  the  Institution,  he  would  have  it  transferred, 
first,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  to  the  Synod  of 
Virginia,  and  afterward,  by  some  proper  arrangement,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  two  Synods  of  the  States  above  mentioned. 
For  the  security  of  the  funds  to  be  raised,  they  were  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  an  incorporated  body  ;  which  was, 
likewise,  by  consent  of  the  Sjmods,  to  exercise  a  general 
superintendance  over  the  Institution  itself. 

From  a  plan  so  extensive  as  this,  presenting  vast 
difficulties,  and  involving  the  combination  of  a  great 
variety  of  discordant  interests  and  feelings,  an  ordinary 
mind  would  have  shrunk.  But  Dr.  Rice's  was  not  an 
ordinary  mind.  He  possessed  the  rare  and  enviable  art  of 
distin^ishin^  between  the  diMctdt  and  the  impossible. 
The  ]^an  which  his  deep  and  far-reaching  wisdom  devised, 
his  energy  and  perseverance,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
ultimately  accomplished. 

In  raising  funds  for  the  professorship,  he  correctly 
determined  to  commence  his  subscription  at  home.  Suc- 
cess here  would  stimulate  and  encourage  the  more  distant 
portions  of  the  conmiunity.  It  would  assure  them  that 
their  contributions  would  not  be  lost.  A  generous  emula- 
tion would  be  cherished  between  the  Christians  of  the 
South  and  the  North,  in  promoting  a  most  interesting 
object.  An  agent  of  rare  qualifications  was  selected  for  the 
work — Mr.  Roy,  a  missionary,  from  the  Seminary  of 
Princeton.  Dr.  Rice  himself  accompanied  the  young 
gentleman  to  the  counties  of  Charlotte  and  Prince  Edward. 
His  appeal  to  the  beloved  people  of  his  first  pastoral  charge, 
was  met  with  great  readiness  and  liberality ;  and  in  me 
two  counties,  subscriptions  were  soon  raised,  amounting  to 
about  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

His  labours  in  the  Seminary  soon  became  severe  and 
exhausting.  For  three  years  he  stood  alone,  and  performed 
an  amount  of  duty  sufficient  to  occupy  several  professors. 
This,  with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  long  and  fatiguing 
journeys,  made  deep  impressions  on  his  already  enfeebled 
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constitution.  But  early  in  the  year  1827,  his  toils  were 
materially  relieved  by  the  accession  of  a  teacher  whom  he 
highly  approved  (Mr.  Goodrich^,  and  who  was  afterward 
established  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the 
Seminary* 

The  same  year,  he  attended  the  General  Assembly  at 
Philadelphia,  and  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  plan  of 
union  which  he  had  previously  negociated  between  the 
synods  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  for  sustaining  liis 
beloved  institution.  By  this  plan,  it  was  designated  as  the 
Union  Sendnaryof  the  General  Assembly  ^  under  the  care 
of  the  synods  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Haviuff 
accomplished  this  object,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  he  extended 
his  journey  to  the  city  of  New- York.  As  the  result  of  almost 
incredible  exertion  and  toil,  in  this  and  a  subsequent  visit, 
he  obtained,  in  the  city  and  state,  and  afterward  in  Phila- 
delphia aud  Baltimore,  subscriptions  for  the  Seminary, 
amounting  to  between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

From  this  period,  the  institution  proceeded  prosper- 
ously. It  increased  in  numbers,  in  reputation,  and  in  use- 
fiilness  to  the  churches,  and  the  world.  Still,  it  was  greatly 
deficient  in  accommodations  for  professors  and  students. 
And  there  was  a  time  when,  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
which  was  pressingly  needed.  Dr.  Rice  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  pledge,  of  his  own  property,  which  was  far  from 
large,  more  than  five  thousand  dollars.  From  this  embar- 
rassment, however,  he  was  relieved  by  the  Uberality  of  his 
friends  in  Boston. 

Amidst  his  various  and  incessant  labours,  Dr.  Rice's 
mind  was  continually  teeming  with  plans  for  promoting  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  of  Zion,  on  an  extensive  scale. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  commenced  the  pubUcation  of 
a  series  of  letters  to  the  venerable  James  Madiison,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  letters  were  desiCTied  to 
illustrate  the  obligation  of  politicians  and  patriots  to  nonour 
the  Christian  reUgion,  and  promote  its  advancement  in  the 
community,  on  account  of  its  auspicious  influence  on  the 
great  interests  of  our  country.  His  avowed  motive  in 
addressing  himself  to  that  distinguished  individual,  was  the 
respect  he  felt  for  his  public  character  and  services,  and  the 
hope  that  the  popularity  of  his  name  would  attract  general 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  letters  were  published  anony- 
mously, and  the  author  took  some  pains  to  conceal  his  con- 
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nexion  with  them;  but  they  bore  the  features  of  his  own 
mind  and  style^  and  concealment  was  impossible. 

About  this  time,  he  began  writing  the  Memoir  of  his 
deceased  young  friend,  James  Brainerd  Taylor,  which  was 
subsequently  completed  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
H.  Rice.  Notwithstandii^  his  arduous  labours,  he  seemed 
now  to  enjoy  unusual  health.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  the  Seminary,  in  September,  1830,  he  was  present,  and 
aided  its  labours  with  lus  usual  spirit.  Before  the  close  of 
their  business,  he  left  them  on  a  tour  of  solicitation,  and 
proceeded  to  the  city  of  New- York.  Visiting,  afterwards, 
some  towns  on  the  North  River,  and  compellra  by  the  rain 
to  stop  at  Hudson,  he  contracted  a  distressing  cola,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  were  ultimately  fatal. 

Undiverted  from  thel  pursuit  of  his  present  object,  he 
returned  to  New- York  city,  and  afterwards  visited  Phila- 
delphia, where  his  malady  increased,  and  where,  while 
engaged,  one  evening,  in  the  prayer  of  the  family,  he  was 
seized  with  a  distressing  complaint  which  resembled  suffo- 
cation, and  which  increased  upon  him,  with  some  intermis- 
sions, to  the  close  of  his  life.  As  soon  as  he  obtained  a  Uttle 
relief,  he  proceeded  to  Richmond,  where  he  preached  to  his 
former  belov^  people,  on  both  parts  of  the  Sabbath,  with 
reat  earnestness  and  affection.  Immediately  afterward, 
le  returned  to  the  Seminary,  and  to  his  duties,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  which  he  seemed  to  find  a  temporary  reUel^ 
though  his  malady  was  severely  undermining  his  frame« 

Still,  his  mind  was  vigorous,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
friend.  Dr.  Wisner,  of  Boston,  in  which  he  expressed  at 
large,  and  with  much  force,  his  apprehensions  respecting 
the  revolutionary  aspect  of  the  times,  and  the  pernicious  am- 
mosities  and  contentions  which  were  rising  m  the  Church. 
The  second  Sabbath  in  December,  he  preached  in  the 
neighbouring  church,  to  a  large  and  attentive  congr^a^ 
tion,  on  the  signs  of  the  times,  lit  was  his  last  sermon, 
and  was  thought  by  the  most  judicious  hearers,  surpass- 
ingly excellent.  An  unearthly  spirit  pervaded  it;  and  it 
seethed  like  the  warning  voice  of  a  Prophet  of  God. 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  his  malady  returned  with 
increased  violence,  and  seemed  to  baffle  medical  aid.  Beside 
a  stricture  in  the  throat,  and  soreness  of  the  breast,  he  was 
afflicted  with  severe  nervous  distresses,  which,  at  times,  pro- 
duced a  suspension  of  his  faculties.    His  physicians  encour- 
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aged  him;  but  for  himself,  he  had  a  strong  presentiment  of 
approaching  death,  and  seemed  prepared  to  meet  it.  Still, his 
Seminary  and  the  cause  of  Christ  were  continually  on  his 
heart.  Through  his  assistant,  he  continued  to  prescribe  the 
studies  of  the  young  men ;  and  though  he  had  lost  the  power 
of  writing,  he  dictated  letters  to  his  friends.  It  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  energy  and  ardour  of  his  mind,  that  in  these 
circumstances,  he  made  a  communication  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Maxwell,  then  on  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  for  schools 
and  colleges — in  which  he  feelingly  lamented  the  deficiency 
of  common  education  in  Virginia,  and  urged  that  the  evil 
should  be  fiilly  explored,  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  an 
efiectual  remedy. 

Learning,  sometime  afterward,  by  a  letter  from  his  friend, 
Dr.  Alexander,  that  pubUc  prayers  had  been  offered  in  the 
Seminary  of  Princeton  for  his  recovery,  he  was  deeply  af- 
fected. But  he  soon  forgot  himself,  and  turning  his  thoughts 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  of  mankind,  he  dictated, 
from  his  bed,  to  his  amanuensis,  an  overture  to  the  Genej(al 
Assembly,  to  be  offered  at  their  next  session,  by  which  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Assembly,  after  expressing  a  deep 
sorrow  that  the  Church  represented  by  them  had  done  so 
little  to  spread  the  gospel  of  salvation  through  the  world, 
should  solemnly  declare  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  is  a  Missionary  Society,  whose  object  is 
to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  the  world;  and  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  is  a  member  for  life  of  the  Society,  and 
bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  accomplish  the  object.  The 
overture)  embraced  likewise  a  series  of  means  and  measures 
adapted  to  effectuate  the  design.  And  while  it  proposed  a 
friendly  correspondence  and  co-operation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  it  per- 
mitted both  individuals  and  associations  within  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  send  their  contributions,  in  case  of  pre- 
ference, to  that  Board. 

This  noble  project,  worthy  as  it  was  to  be  the  last  act  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  was,  in  substance,  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  Assembly. 

On  his  sick  bed,  Dr.  Rice  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn 
that  there  was  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Seminary,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  new  converts 
ascribed  their  first  reU^ous  impressions  to  his  faithful 
preaching.    Hearing  of  meir  joyful  hope  in  the  Saviour,  he 
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he  was  transported.  "  Amazing!"  said  he,  <<  astonishing!" 
Oh!  that  I  could  aid  the  triumph  with  my  voice!  But  me 
Lord's  will  be  done."  He  was  particularly  deUfi^hted  with 
the  fact,  that  two  of  his  attending  physicians,  ana  several  of 
his  connexions  and  friends  were  among  the  converts. 

At  times,  he  indulged  some  hope  of  recovery.  But  more 
generally,  he  viewed  his  case  as  hopeless.  "I  feel,"  he 
would  say,  <<  an  iron  hand  upon  me,  that  is  crushing  me  to 
death.    I  cannot  escape  from  it." 

But  as  the  spring  advanced,  he  gained  a  little  strength, 
and  was  occasionally  conveyed  into  the  ^den,  where  he 
could  see  the  trees  and  flowers  which  his  own  hand  had 
planted;  but  the  sight  was  distressing,  and  he  was  glad  to 
return  to  his  bed.  Such  was  his  excessive  nervous  sensi- 
bility, that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a  rose,  or  the  noise 
of  a  pen.  Even  the  sight  of  his  books  distressed  him;  and 
the  reading  of  a  single  verfe  in  the  Bible  agitated  his  whole 
frame. 

While  in  this  case  of  extreme  debility,  he  received  infor- 
mation of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Evarts,  which  greatly 
affected  him.  "Alas!"  said  he;  "God  is  taldng  away  the 
staff  and  stay  from  Israel.  The  few  that  are  left  will  not  be 
regarded,  and  the  many  will  carry  all  before  them.  Nufiv- 
bers  will  overwhelm  us  at  last." 

Receiving,  soon  afterwards,  a  kind  letter  from  Dr.  Ck)r- 
nelius,  he  could  hear  but  a  part  of  it  read.  Another  letter, 
of  tender  sympathy,  from  his  intimate  friend,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Wirt,  he  could  neither  read  nor  hear. 

He  continued  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  through 
the  summer,  to  the  second  day  of  September,  1831.  On 
that  day  he  was  evidently  sinking  into  the  arms  of  death. 
Awaking  from  a  short  sleep,  and  addressing  his  wife,  as  she 
sat  near,  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  to  see  you,  and  to  assure  you 
at  this  hour,"  (as  if  it  were  his  last)  "  that  I  love  you  with 
unabated  affection.  I  know  that  the  Lord  will  take  care  of 
you,  and  I  trust  you  entirely  to  Him.  I  cannot  tell  you 
where  you  had  best  live;  but  he  will  provide."  He  then 
sent  messages  of  love  to  several  absent  friends  by  name,  and 
addressed  a  few  words  to  several  who  were  present. 

He  lingered  through  the  day  in  great  pain.  Once  he  said, 
in  his  agony,  "  I  feel  as  if  the  wheels  of  my  life  were  going 
one  way,  and  the  axis  of  the  earth  the  other,  and  I  am  break- 
ing between  them."    He  complained,  too,  of  great  weariness, 
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and  exclaimed,  ^  O  that  I  could  rest  for  one  single  moment" 
Still  his  countenance  was  calm,  his  eye  serene,  and  he  was 
wholly  resided  to  the  will  of  God. 

About  nme  o'clock,  at  evening,  he  embraced  his  wife, 
and,  with  an  eye  beaming  with  neavenly  joy,  exclaimed, 
<<  Mercy  is  triumphant ;"  and  immediately  expired.  Thus 
this  eminent  man  emphatically  declared,  in  a  short  sen- 
tence, his  own  victory  over  death,  and  the  boundless  grace 
of  that  Saviour  to  whom  he  owed  the  inestimable  blessing. 

We  will  now  present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts 
from  Dr.  Rice's  letters.  To  do  him  justice,  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  moat  of  his  letters  were  written  with  great 
rapidity;  and  many,  in  seiasons  of  &tigue  and  exhaustion. 
They  were  less  the  labours  of  the  inteUect,  than  the  effu- 
sions of  the  heart.  Still,  where  the  subject  admits  it,  they 
bear  the  signature  of  his  acute  and  vigorous  mind. 

To  a  female  friend^  detained  from  the  sanct/tuirf. 

"  Diligent  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  is  the  way  ai)pointed  hjr 
heaven  for  our  edification;  for  the  streiu;thening  of  our  faith,  the  in- 
crease of  onr  love,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  hopes ;  and  without  this 
attendance,  I  think  we  can  hardly  hope  for  great  comforts  in  religion. 
But  yet  this  general  remark  ought  to  be  limited,  for  where  means  cannei 
be  used,  Gk>d  works  without  them.  He,  then,  who  really  delights  in  the 
exercises  of  Gk)d's  house,  "  and  pants  after  God,  as  the  hunted  hart 
panteth  for  the  cooling  brook,"  and  catmat  go  to  worship  in  his  temple, 
may  hope  to  meet  with  Him  at  home,  and  enjoy  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  receive  the  tokens  of  his  love.  I  hope  that  you  have  nroved, 
by  your  experience,  the  truth  of  these  remarks;  and  that  cold  ana  unge- 
Bial  as  the  season  has  been,  your  heart  has  felt  the  cheering  influences 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  that  you  have  been  able  to  rejoice  in 
Christ  Jesus,  without  confidence  in  the  flesh." 

Ta  the  same  friendj  after  she  kad  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  fire, 

"  It  is  no  trifling  inconvenience  to  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home. 
Nor  is  loss  of  property,  especially  in  times  like  the  present,  a  light  mat- 
ter. But  yet  f  hardly  know  whether  to  condole  with  you,  or  to  congrat- 
ulate you.  A  person  who  is  able  to  sav,  "  I  know  that  if  my  eanhly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved.  I  have  a  building  of  Qod,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tne  heavens,"  will  not  be  very 
deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  a  house  of  wood  or  stone.  One  who  has 
the  "lively  hope  of  an  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  never  fadeth  away,  reserved  in  the  heavens"  for  him,  will  not 
grieve  excessively  for  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  worldly  property.  I  think 
that  I  can  enter  into  your  feelings.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  all  this 
trial  you  have  strong  consolation.    You  are  ready  to  say :  "  The  Lord 

five,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
have  seen  so  manv  instances  of  the  eflicacy  of  vital  religion,  God  is  so 
gracioiiB  to  his  childrwi,  and  the  promises  thai  we  have  are  so  exceed- 
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ingly  great  and  precious,  that  I  feel  the  utmost  confideoce  that  you  will 
be  enabled  to  bear,  with  patient  and  cheeful  submission,  an^  thing  that 
your  heavenly  Father  may  think  proper  to  send.    Sureljr,  it  is  a  very 

freat  comfort  to  know  that  our  times  of  sorrow  and  of  joy  are  in  the 
ands  of  God,  and  that  nothing  can  befal  us  without  the  permission  of 
Him,  who  "  so  loved  this  world  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
May  that  Giod  who  has  promised  never  to  forsiake  his  children,  promised 
to  l>e  a  father  to  the  orphan,  and  a  husband  to  the  widow,  ever  be  with 
vou,  my  dear  friend,  and  give  vou  that  consolation  and  support  which 
ne  is  wont  to  give  to  those  who  love  him;  and  may  all  things  work 
together  for  your  good  I " 

T\>  a  female  friendf  recejiUy  bereaved  of  her  husband. 

*'  So  you  feel  forsaken  and  destitute ;  and  is  this  feeling  rendered 
more  pungent  every  time  you  look  on  your  children  1  Qod  is  yowr 
husband,  and  their  father.  Are  you  borne  down  bv  the  thought  that  he 
whom  you  so  long  foved,  and  with  whom  you  so  often  took  sweet  coun^ 
rel,  is  now  removed  from  your  sight  1  He  sleeps  in  Jesus,  and  God 
watcheth  over  his  dust ;  and  he  will  bid  it  rise  invested  wiUi  the  glories 
of  immortality ;  and  you  shall  see  him  again.  Do  you  sometimes 
almost  sink  under  the  idea,  "  This  affliction  has  come  because  I  was 
unworthy  to  enjoy  such  a  blessing  any  longer :  and  the  Lord  in  righte- 
ous judgment  has  bereaved  me."  Remember  that  God  thus  dealeth  with 
you  as  a  child ;  that  this  is  for  your  profit.  (See  Heb.  xii.  1—12.)  Are 
you  ready  in  deep  despondency  to  say,  "  Now  I  and  my  children  are 
ruined."  Gk>d  says  that  these  afflictions  shall  work  for  your  good ;  shall 
"  work  out  for  you  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
Do  you  look  forward  to  the  new  duties  imposed  on  you ;  to  the  new 
labours  that  you  have  to  undergo ;  to  the  new  trials  that  you  must  sus- 
tain ;  and,  conscious  of  your  weakness,  do  you  say,  "  I  snail  never  be 
able  to  sustain  all  this."  Think  of  the  promise  of  God,  "  As  thy  day  is, 
so  shall  thy  strength  be ;"  and,  '*  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee."  What  wonderAil  knowledge  of  the  exercises  of  our  afflicted 
hearts,  seems  to  be  in  the  Scriptures  1  How  graciously  are  they  adapted 
to  our  condition !  How  accommodated  to  our  weakness !  How  suited 
to  give  us  consolation  I" 

Remarks  penned  on  passing  the  site  of  the  Central  College  in  Virginia. 

"  This  University  is  to  be  either  a  radiant  point,  from  which  will 
flow  streams  of  genial  light  into  all  parts  of  our  country;  or  it  will  glare 
on  the  land  with  baleful  and  malignant  fires;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  it 
will  be  either  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  dinusing  health  and  vigour,  or 
a  poisoned  spring  spreading  disease  and  death.  Here  virtue  will  exer- 
cise her  gentle  sway,  or  vice  will  erect  her  throne.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  habits  of  students  pieviously  formed :  on  the  domestic  discipline 
to  which  thev  shall  have  oeen  subjected ;  and  much  on  the  internal  orga- 
nization and,  conduct  of  this  institution.  Will  those  who  manage  its 
interests  have  wisdom  to  consider,  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  men  good  citizens  1  That  one  may  possess  the  abilities  of  an 
angel,  and  be  a  fool ;  may  explore  every  fiela  of  human  science,  and  be 
a  profligate !  Sound  principles  and  correct  habits  are  unspeakably  more 
important  than  genius  and  learning.  What,  then,  will  be  the  moral  dis- 
cipline of  this  national  institution  1  Will  its  alumni  go  out  into  life  with 
passions  inflamed  by  indulgence,  and  with  hearts  hardened  and  minds 
oorkened  by  the  pridfr  c^  philosophy,  falsely  so  called ;  and  thus  be  pre« 
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Sired  Co  scatter  aronnd  them  arrows,  firebrands,  and  death  t  Or  will 
ey,  after  years  of  laborious  study,  and  willing  suDJection  to  wise  disci- 
pline, appear  among  their  countiymeu,  modest,  humble,  unassuming, 
pure,  benevolent,  and,  in  a  word,  adorned  with  every  virtue,  as  well  as 
trained  to  all  sound  and  solid  learning  1  These  are  questions  of  vital 
importance.  Verily,  there  is  an  awful  responsibility  resting  on  those  to 
whom  this  great  affair  is  entrusted.  Should  they  commit  any  vital 
errors,  they  will  entail  a  curse  on  their  country  which  ages  cannot  re- 
move. But  should  they  act  wisely,  no  words  can  adequately  express 
the  extent  of  the  benefit  which  they  will  confer." 

Views  respecting  th€  T%eologicdl  Seminary, 

"  Perhaps  I  am  too  anxious  to  live  until  this  Institution  shall  be  fully 
established  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  acquire  a  settled  and  stable  cha- 
racter, which  it  will  retain  for  ages  to  come.  I  regard  this  as  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance,  on  many  accounts.  It  is,  for  instance,  unspeak- 
ably important  that  a  sound  orthodoxy  should  prevail  here,  without  any 
cramping  irons  or  hoops  about  it.  And  I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  this, 
except  in  our  success.  It  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  that 
we  should  have  an  Institution  fully  endowed,  which  will  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  ministerial  qualifications;;  and  yet  hold  learning  for 
nothing  without  fervent  piety.  But  there  is  a  strong  inclination  to  hurry 
men  into  the  ministry  before  they  are  half  read^,  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  country.  And  a  check  to  this  haste  is  mdispensably  necessary. 
We  are  in  this  country  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  infidelity 
and  fanaticism,  and  sound  expositors  of  the  Bible  furnish  the  only  effi- 
cient check  to  these  evils.  The  state  of  things  in  some  parts  of  New 
York  alarms  me  much.  I  do  not  see  how,  from  the  character  of  the 
population,  Presbvterianism  can  apply  its  provisions  fully  there.  Yet 
the  people  generallv  have  had  such  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth, 
that  one  might  thmk  they  would  keep  clear  of  excesses  in  religion,  if 
any  people  would.  Yet  tnere,  among  the  descendants  of  old  Presbyte- 
rians and  Pilgrims,  there  are  "  new  measures"  which  must  be  checked, 
or  the  credit  of  revivals  will  be  run  down,  and  the  Church  will  present 
the  appearance  of  a  forest,  in  which  every  tree  is  blackened,  ana  every 
green  leaf  scorched,  and  every  flower  witnered." 

On  the  death  of  J.  B.  Taylor. 

"  How  mysterious  this  event !  Since  it  has  appeared  to  me  inevita- 
ble, that  one  so  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  so  aesirious  to  be  useful, 
as  our  dear  brother  was,  should  die ;  the  thought  has  often  occurred  to 
me,  that  there  are  services  for  very  holy  and  devoted  men  in  a  higher 
sphere  to  which  they  are  called,  and  where  they  do  incomparably  more 
for  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  and  are  more  useful  than  they 
could  possibly  be  on  earth ;  and  while  we  are  wondering  that  they  should 
be  cut  off,  and  disappoint  all  our  hopes  of  their  usefulness,  they  probablj 
do  more  in  a  day,  in  heaven,  than  they  could  do  in  a  lifetime  in  this 
world.  The  Master  had  use  for  our  brother  above,  and  called  for  him. 
We  would  have  kept  him  here.  I  confess  I  never  have  seen  a  young 
man  whom  I  so  much  wished  should  live." 

On  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day, 

"  I  fear  that  the  day  of  perfect  peace,  is  yet  far  distant.  The  spirit  of 
controversy  is  likely  to  be  wakened  up ;  and  we  shall  see  how  iJnita- 
rianism  and  Universalism,  and  other  heresies,  will  triumph  on  account 
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of  the  quarrels  of  orthodox  Christians  I  For  my  part  I  think  it  is  yet  to 
be  determined,  what  will  be  the  result  of  all  the  conflicting  causes  now 
operating  on  the  population  of  this  country.  It  is  a  great  experiment 
which  we  are  making  in  this  nation.  Religion  is  perfectly  free,  and 
Popery,  Prelacy,  Unitarianism,  Universalism,  Arminianism,  and  fiftr 
other  IsmSj  are  putting  forth  all  their  strength.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind, 
that  in  this  country  a  great  battle  is  to  be  fought.  It  will  be  a  summon- 
ing up  of  every  man's  energies — and  fearful  will  be  the  conflict.  To  my 
mind  it  seems  inexpressibly  important,  that  they  who  hold  to  plain  Bible 
truth,  and  love  the  cause  of  vital  piety y  should  be  found  rallied  round 
one  standard,  and  united  in  one  phalanx.  I  do  not  say  that  the  final 
issue  depends  on  this ;  but  I  do  believe  that  it  will  mightily  afiect  the 
great  interests  involved  in  the  sacred  contest." 

Mistakes  in  the  religious  world. 

"  There  is  too  much  bustle  and  noise  in  our  religious  enterprises. 
Too  much  challenging  and  provoking  and  fighting  the  world.  The 
greater  union  and  co-operation  manifest  now  among  the  enemies  of  reli- 
gion is,  I  believe,  to  a  considerable  extent  owing  to  this  verv  cause. 
And  I  do  expect  that  they  will  be  goaded  on,  until  they  find  that  m  every 
trial  of  strength  they  have  an  overwhelming  majority.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
covery is  already  made,  and  the  enemies  of  righteousness  are  willing 
enough  to  come  out  to  the  encounter.  If  so,  we  may  live  to  see  bad  days 
for  the  Church.  It  will  re<}uire  no  cunning,  no  efibrt,  to  divide  the 
Christian  hosf .  That  work  is  done  already.  And  there  is  nothing  now 
to  be  done,  but  to  conquer  the  sections  in  detail. 

The  great  fault,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  day  is,  that  Christians  instead 
of  going  steadily  and  zealously  forward  to  promote  true  religion,  and 
then  relying  on  its  influences  to  make  every  thing  work  well,  are  en- 
deavouring to  conquer  the  men  of  the  world  by  force.  The  effort  is  not 
so  much  to  convert  them  by  the  means  prescribed  in  the  gospel,  as  to 
overpower  them.    The  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  often  carnal." 

The  same  subject. 

"  I  must  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  there  has  been  a  provoking  of 
opposition  where  there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  I  fear  that  this  is  very 
olten  done  by  ministers  of  the  gospel.  They  often  act  as  though  they 
thought,  that  it  was  a  part  of  ministerial  honestv  to  speak  the  truth  in 
the  most  offensive  form.  And  hence,  many  are  thrown  off"  from  religion 
to  a  returrUess  distance.  For  my  own  prrt,  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced, that  in  building  up  the  Church,  more  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  gentleness  of  Christ,  tnan  by  all  other  methods.  If  you  beat  even  a 
Christian  in  arg^ument,  unless  at  the  same  time  you  win  him  by  love,  he 
will  be  more  apt  to  go  farther  from  you,  than  to  come  over  to  your  side. 
I  have  lately  thought  that  in  all  our  seminaries,  we  wanted  special  in- 
structions for  students  on  the  duties  of  Christian  prudence." 

Aspects  of  the  Church  and  world,  1830. 

"  I  do  believe  that  the  present  is  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  human 
nature.  It  is  the  age  of  Revolutions,  succeeding  the  age  of  the  Reform- 
ation. The  Lord  is  pulling  down  old  establishments,  and  overturning 
deep  laid  foundations  of  spiritual  tyranny.  He  is  disenthralling  the 
mind  of  man,  and  opening  a  way  for  the  univers^J  diflTusion  of  the 
Bible,  and  sending  the  heralds  of  mercy  to  all  lands.    In  a  word,  he  is 
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making  opportunities,  and  waiting  to  see  how  the  Church  will  improve 
them.  The  Reformation  was  a  crisis.  Men's  minds  were  mightily  stir^ 
red  up,  and  a  great  opportunity  was  afforded  them,  for  setting  the  world 
at  Uberty  from  every  yoke,  but  (he  "  easy"  one  of  the  Redeemer.  In 
some  respects  that  opportunity  was  nobly  improved.  But  the  Reformers 
committed  some  capital  mistakes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  principal 
were :  1.  Distrust  m  Providence,  and  dependence  on  kings  and  princes 
to  protect  the  Church  and  sustain  the  truth.  This  brought  religion 
affain  into  alliance  with  the  world,  and  it  was  corrupted.  2.  The  Spirit 
of  Controversy  which  rose  up,  and  raged,  and  divided  the  Protestant 
world  into  fiercely  contending  factions.  This  flame  burned  up  the 
Spirit  of  Piety ;  and  these  divisions  frittered  awav  the  strength  of  the 
Church,  and  marred  its  glory  in  the  presence  of  Papists,  Mahometans, 
and  heathen.  That  golden  opportunity  was  lost,  and  religion  on  the 
whole  made  very  little  progress  for  three  centuries.  Look  at  Ghermany. 
look  at  Switzerland,  at  Protestant  France,  at  England,  at  Scotland,  and 
say  whether  there  is  as  much  religion  now,  as  there  was  in  1580 1 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  most  painfully,  that  the  present  opportunity 
may  pass  without  suitable  improvement;  and  the  Church  sink  down 
into  a  torpor  to  continue  for  ages ;  while  the  Spirit  of  Infidelity  shall  go 
through  tne  world,  breathing  all  its  pestilence,  and  inflicting  its  plagues, 
tenfold  more  temble  than  those  or  Europe.  But  if  so,  no  arithmetic 
can  calculate  the  amount  of  guilt  which  will  rest  on  the  Church." 

T%e  same  subject, 

*'  From  time  immemorial,  the  world  has  been  governed  by  the  few. 
But  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  so  no  longer.  The  power  is  every  where 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  multitude.  They  feel  this,  and  will  not 
be  slow  to  assert  their  privilege,  and  put  forth  their  strength.  This 
would  alLbe  well,  if  the  multitude  were  wise  and  virtuous.  For  nothing 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  that  virtue  and  intelligence  should  govern 
the  affairs  of  mankind.  But  the  infelicity  is,  that  population  far  out- 
runs improvement ;  and  the  desire  of  the  people  to  hold  and  exercise 
power  is  awakened  up,  before  education  ana  moral  discipline  have  pre- 
pared them  for  the  work.  Instead,  then,  of  a  beautiful  theory  carried 
out  into  beneficial  practice,  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  see  the  rul«  of 
phvsical  force  established  in  the  world.  A  machinery  of  this  sort  is 
liaole  to  most  violent  disturbance;  and  there  is  no  balance  wheel  to 
regulate  the  motion.  Friction,  fire,  and  terrible  combustion,  is  like  to 
be  the  result:  In  other  words,  the  progress  of  liberty  is  greater  than  that 
of  religion.  But  where  there  is  not  enough  sound,  enlightened  religion 
to  clothe  Law  with  moral  energy,  and  produce  self-government  among 
the  people,  a  calm,  well  regulated  liberty  is  out  of  the  question. 

"  I  regard  the  human  race  as  at  this  moment  standing  on  the  covered 
crater  of  a  volcano,  in  which  elemental  fires  are  raging  with  the 
intensity  of  the  "  Tophet  ordained  of  old."  Heaven  has  provided  con- 
ductors of  wonderful  power,  by  which  this  heat  may  be  dif^ed  as  a 
genial  warmth,  and  a  cheering  light,  through  the  world.  And  the 
necessary  process  must  be  performed  by  the  Cnurch.  Otherwise,  there 
will  be  an  explosion,  which  will  shatter  to  pieces  every  fabric  of  human 
hope  and  comfort." 

Few  men,  in  any  age,  have  lived  to  so  ^reat  and  noble 
purpose,  as  Dr.  Rice.  Few  characters  have  appeared, 
which  it  is  at  once  so  delightful  and  so  improving,  to  con- 
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template.  Many  who  have  attracted  the  adiniration  of  the 
world  by  their  genius  or  learning,  have,  by  their  weakness, 
vices  or  crimes,  obtained  its  pity,  its  scorn,  or  its  detestation. 
From  a  transient  and  painftu  survey  of  such  spectacles, 
the  mind  turns  almost  instinctively,  to  <<  rest  and  expatiate" 
on  characters  in  which  intellectuiu  and  moral  excellencies 
unite,  and  by  their  union  impart  augmented  lustre  and 
value  to  each  other. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  deny  to  Dr.  Rice  the  praise  of 
^nius.  If  ori^al  views  of  nature,  and  of  human  life ; 
if  familiarity  with  great  and  lofty  ideas ;  if  the  conception 
of  vast  enterprises,  and  their  execution  amidst  a  thousand 
opposing  influences ;  if  to  draw  courage  firom  defeat,  and 
hope  firom  the  depths  of  despair  ;  if  to  combine  a  chaos  of 
discordant  materials  into  a  system  of  beauty  and  order ; 
if  to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the  a^,  and  to 
reach  beyond  its  attainments ;  if  to  stand  self-couected  and 
serene,  in  die  midst  of  surrounding  excitement  and  agita- 
tion ; — ^if  qualities  and  powers  like  these,  constitute  any 
decisive  indications.  Dr.  Rice  was  certainly  a  man  of 
genius. 

As  a  student,  he  was  ardent,  indefsitigable,  persevering 
and  successful.  Of  the  praise,  indeed,  of  mere  scholarship, 
especially  of  the  minuiitB  of  scholarship,  he  was  not 
ambitious.  But  his  acquisitions  in  general  learning  were 
large  and  diversified.  No  one  can  deny  or  doubt  this,  who 
considers  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  and 
wrote  luminously  and  instructively.  To  sustain,  as  he  did, 
for  a  course  of  years,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  success, 
a  periodical  devoted  to  general  science  and  improvement, 
must  have  argued  not  only  much  mental  activity  and 
vigour,  but  large  resources.  To  many,  indeed,  it  may 
seem  strange,  that  one  whose  active  engagements  were  so 
multiplied,  and  who  lived  abroad,  almost  as  much  as  at 
home,  could  find  time  for  close  mental  application.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  his  mind  was  ever  awake,  ever  employed, 
ever  collecting  materials  for  thought,  ever  deriving  general 
knowledge  from  passing  scenes  and  events.  Thus  he 
found  his  study  not  merely  in  his  closet,  but  in  the  coach, 
and  the  steam-boat ;  in  the  public  inn,  and  the  chaiid)er  of 
the  firiend ;  in  every  solitude,  and  "even  in  every  crowd. 
He  rarely  knew  a  vacant  or  useless  moment  The  process 
of  improvement  was  going  on  without  intermission. 
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But  while  he  delighted  to  expatiate  in  the  field  of 

general  knowledge,  his  favourite  science  was  religion, 
ere,  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  heart,  was  emphatically  at 
home.  And  here,  he  happily  escaped  those  various  and 
opposite  errours,  by  which  so  many  have  found  their  path  to 
knowledge  obstructed.  He  was  neither  a  stranger  to  system, 
nor  enslaved  by  it.  He  had  no  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
supposed  discoveries  of  others,  or  his  own.  He  neither 
adhered  to  a  doctrine  because  it  was  old,  or  rejected  it 
because  it  was  new.  He  neither  tamely  followed  in  the 
wake  of  some  favourite  ancient  theologue,  nor  proudly 
spumed  the  gathered  and  sanctioned  wisdom  of  ages,  nor 
prematurely  annoyed  the  world  with  crude  speculations  of 
his  own.  The  great  fundamental  principles  which,  after 
deep  investigation  and  mature  reflection,  he  had  embraced, 
he  could  not  desert  for  new  and  untried  theories,  however 
brilliant  and  imposing.  Few,  if  any,  have  more  sincerely 
appropriated  the  resolution  of  Edwards,  to  remain  acces- 
sible to  new  truths,  from  every  quarter,  to  the  very  close 
of  life. 

But  the  charm  of  Dr.  Rice's  character  was  piety  ;  pure, 
deep,  simple-hearted  piety.  His  refigion  was  not  a  religion 
of  cold  speculation,  nor  of  barren  experience,  nor  of  confi- 
dent hope,  nor  of  high  profession,  nor  of  angry  debate,  nor 
of  overheated  zeal,  nor  of  fitful  exertion.  It  was  a  reli^on 
of  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man  ;  of  ardent,  self4enymg, 
energetic,  persevering  devotion  to  the  interests  of  truth  and 
holiness,  and  human  salvation. 

Those  who  intimately  knew  Dr.  Rice,  could  not  but 
observe  that  his  piety,  though  marked  and  unequivocal 
firom  early  life,  was  singularly  strengthened  and  elevated 
with  advancing  years.  The  fact  is  easily  explained.  His 
whole  life  was  devoted,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  objects;  objects  which,  in 
proportion  as  they  seize  and  occupy  the  mind,  expel  every 
thing  unholy,  trifling  and  low,  and  cause  it  to  breathe  the 
very  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

Nor  was  it  less  evident  that  in  his  very  exertions  and 
toils,  incessant  and  exhausting  as  they  were,  he  found  a 
real  satisfaction,  an  elevated  delight.  To  one  friend,  he 
writes :  <<  Is  it  not  an  honour  and  pleasure  of  the  highest 
character,  to  be  God's  instrument  in  doing  good?"  To 
another :  <<  My  life  is  one  of  incessant  labour ;  and  I  hope 
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that  it  will  be  80  as  long  as  I  live.  It  is  a  privilege  eiK)ugh 
to  be  employed  for  the  building  up  of  the  Church."  These 
were  noble  and  ennobling  sentiments.  And  with  inimitable 
grace  do  they  fall  from  the  lips  of  such  a  man. 

In  the  character  of  Dr.  Rice,  nothing  was  more 
remarkable  than  his  unaffected  modesty  and  humility. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  but  be  conscious  of  his  own  powers. 
And  he  tasked  them  to  the  very  utmost,  in  pursuit  of  noble 
designs.  But  there  was  nothing  in  this,  incoiisistent  with 
humiUty.  If  he  expected  great  things^  and  attempted 
great  things,  his  confidence  was  not  in  himself,  but  in 
God.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  Christian  brethren  ; 
and  he  could  not  well  be  ignorant  of  it.  But  who  ever 
saw  him  forget  himself  ?  When  was  he  ever  found  arro- 
gant or  assuming  ?  He  had  his  share  of  honour  from  the 
world.  But  this  honour  seemed,  often,  rather  to  oppress 
than  to  elevate  him. 

With  a  dignified  manliness  of  character,  he  united  the 
simplicity  of  a  child.  And  with  all  his  peculiar  inde- 
pendence and  ener^,  he  combined  an  almost  feminine 
tenderness  and  sensibility.  While  his  heart  glowed  with 
love  to  his  whole  species,  it  delighted  to  pour  its  intensest 
ardours  into  the  bosom  of  Christian  friendship.  No  man 
entered  more  deeply  into  the  spirt  of  the  communion  of 
saints.  To  a  beloved  friend  he  writes  :  "  The  meeting  of 
kindred  spirits,  and  the  interchange  of  affection  and  thought, 
is  to  me  more  like  Heaven,  than  any  thing  I  enjoy  on  ea^. 
God  seems  to  be  nearer  to  me,  when  I  am  surrounded  by 
his  dear  children,  who  have  much  of  his  spirit,  than  at 
any  other  time." 

He  was  extremely  grieved  at  the  contentions  and 
divisions  which  existed  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  and  which  have  been  much 
increased  and  exasperated  since.  He  did  not  view  the 
points  in  debate  as  unimportant ;  but  he  conceived  that 
the  contest  was  often  conducted  with  an  animosity  not  only 
needless,  but  sinful  and  pernicious.  And  he  conceived  that 
if  the  controversy  was  ever  to  cease,  the  consummation 
would  be  effected  rather  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  Christian 
candour,  than  by  the  power  of  argument.  Hence  he  was 
inclined  to  act  the  part  of  a  peace-maker.  And,  probably, 
he  experienced,  in  some  instances,  the  usual  fate  of  those 
Vol.  III.  28 
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who  are  guilty  oi  attempting  to  reconcile  patties  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  mutual  war. 

For  reli^ous  controversy  at  large,  he  had  little  leliah* 
And,  generally,  he  maintained  a  sacred  abstinence  firom  it* 
In  one  important  instance  he  departed  from  his  usual 
course — his  debate  with  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  of  North 
Carolina.  He  adopted  the  measure  with  great  reluctance. 
Friends  on  whose  judgment  he  relied,  believed  that  the 
interests  of  the  trudi  imperiously  demanded  it.  And  he 
himself  apprehended,  that,  by  declining,  he  might  make  an 
unwarranted  sacrifice,  even  to  the  sacred  cause  of  truth. 

He  was  tenderly  and  habitually  alive  to  every  thing 
which  affected  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  religion.  Nothing  was  more  an 
object  of  his  desire,  than  to  see  all  the  churches  in  the  land 
forgetting  their  unseemly  animosities,  and  enlisting  in  the 
sublime  design  of  spreading  salvation  through  the  world. 
But  his  wishes,  in  this  regwl,were  not  limited  to  his  own 
country.  He  wished  that  all  Christendom,  at  least,  all 
Protestant  Christendom,  might  bring  all  its  united  ener^es 
to  bear  on  the  same  glorious  cause.  This  was  a  principal 
object  of  the  excellent  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Dr. 
Chalmers.  « It  is,"  says  he,  <<  by  the  zealous  ahoperation 
of  Christians,  that  the  glorious  things  foretold  in  the  Bible 
are  to  be  accomplished.  The  RomiSh  church  brings  all  its 
energies  to  bear  on  any  point  sufficiendy  important  to  call 
them  forth.  Cannot  Protestants  devise  some  means  by 
which  their  united  strength  may  be  employed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  thereat  purposes  and  plans  undertaken 
at  the  present  day  ?  Imve  not  Christians  in  this  age  given 
a  pledge,  that  they  will  neglect  no  measures  within  the 
compass  of  their  ability,  to  make  known  the  saving  health 
of  Christ  to  all  nations  ?  The  Bible  Society,  wherever  its 
branches  extend,  ia  but  one  association  ;  and  the  wonderM 
fietvour  shown  by  Heaven  to  this  institution,  seems  to  me  to 
point  to  the  adoption  of  other  measures  of  universal  co- 
operation. And  I  do  think  that  such  a  correspondence 
between  Protestant  churches,  as  would  cause  all  to  recognise 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  however  its  parts  may  be 
separated,  and  difiiise  a  common  feeling  through  the  whole 
body,  would  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects." 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Rice  was,  in  the  truest  and  best 
sense,  evangelical.    He  drew  all  his  doctrines,  and  a  great 
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portion  of  his  illustrations^  directly  from  the  word  of  God. 
He  believed  that  Christianity,  as  founded  in  the  Bible,  is 
the  grand  panacea  for  a  diseased  race ; — ^the  blessing  which 
all  need  and  which  meets  the  wants  of  all.  ^  There  is  no 
mind  so  great,"  sajrs  he,  in  his  excellent  sermon,  preached 
in  New  York,  "  but  Christianity  can  fill  it  with  its  truths  ; 
no  reason  so  exact,  that  it  cannot  satisfy  it  with  its  evi* 
dences ;  no  aspirations  so  lofty,  that  it  cannot  answer  them 
with  correspondent  glory  and  felicity.  Nor  is  there  any 
ignorance  of  savage  man,  too  profoimd  for  its  instruction  ; 
any  stain  of  guilt  too  dark  and  deep  for  its  sanctifying 
power ;  any  misery  so  extreme,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  consolations.'' 

With  these  views  of  the  gospel,  he  aimed  so  to  preach, 
as  to  give  its  fullest  effect  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
He  delivered  it  with  simplicity,  with  energy,  with  tender 
affection.  His  preaching  was  the  utterance  of  an  active, 
vigorous,  well-stored  mind,  and  of  a  heart  tenderly  alive 
to  all  the  guilt  and  wretchedness  of  fallen  humanity. 

If,,  as  a  minister,  able,  pious,  indefatigable,  possessing  an 
unbounded  influence  over  the  Churches  of  an  extensive 
region,  and  employing  that  influence  for  the  best  and  holi^ 
est  purposes,  Dr.  Rice  acted  a  highly  important  part — his 
connexion  with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  exhibits 
him  in  a  light  still  more  important.  It  has  been  already 
seen,  that  the  founding  of  this  Seminary  was  very  much  his 
own  work.  And  surely,  if  to  engage  in  the  undertaking 
when  most  pronounced  it  hopeless ;  if  to  rouse  the  indolen^ 
to  inspire  the  timid,  to  fix  the  wavering,  and  to  conciliate 
the  hostile ;  if  to  collect,  with  immense  toil,  and  from  distant 
regions  of  country,  the  requisite  funds;  and  if  to  secure  for 
the  institution  the  patronage  and  care  of  two  lar^  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  in  different  states — if  all  this  merits  the  highest 
praise,  such  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Rice.  His  acceptance  of 
the  first  professorship  in  the  Seminary  was  marked  witfi  a 
singular  disinterestedness.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at 
the  same  time  he  had  received  an  invitation  to  the  presidency 
of  Princeton  CoUes^e;  a  station  of  the  highest  honour,  witn 
an  ample  salary,  and  with  duties  probably  neither  severe  nor 
exhausting.  But  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Rice,  his  beloved  Semi- 
nary, though  yet  in  embryo,  unfurnished  with  funds,  with 
buildings,  with  a  library,  and  offering  to  himself  a  small 
and  uncertain  support,  haid  superior  attractions.    His  exer- 
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tions  and  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  this  Seminary  were  almpist 
without  a  parallel.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  by  its  care 
and  management,  his  invaluable  life  was  shortened  many 
years.  While  he  remained,  his  influence  was  most  salu- 
tary. It  was  his  favourite  and  gfoverning  maxim,  that  the 
great  business  of  a  Professor  of  Theology  should  be,  to  im- 
bue the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  the  knowledge  of  revealed 
truth.  The  whole  course  of  study  should,  in  his  opinion, 
be  so  arranged,  as  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  and 
explain  the  sacred  volume.  Another  object,  still  nearer,  if 
possible,  to  his  heart,  was,  that  his  pupils  should  imbibe  a 
spirit  of  fervent  piety.  He  writes  to  his  wife  from  New 
York:  "Give  my  love  to  the  yoimg  men;  and  tell  them 
from  me,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  the  salvation  of  souls 
depends  much  on  their  making  hi^h  attainm^its  in  holiness, 
and  entering  fully  into  the  meanm^  of  God's  word.  I  see 
continually  the  difference,  in  this  city,  between  the  couj^e* 
rations  of  holy  and  devoted  ministers,  and  those  of  a  selfish, 
K)w  and  worldly  character.  O  that  God  may  make  our 
students  holy  men" 

It  was  a  signal  favour  of  Providence,  that  this  infant 
Seminary  should  be  indulged  with  such  a  man;  that  its 
early  impressions,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  its  permanent 
character,  should  be  instamped  by  his  ^nius,  his  just  and 
exalted  views,  and  his  fervent,  active  piety. 

Such  m^ti  a;s  Dr.  Bice  constitute  the  riches  of  the 
Church,  and  the  glory  of  the  world.  Our  country  has  few 
such  men  to  lose.  He  was  taken  away  at  a  crisis  when 
lamentable  and  portentous  divisions  were  rising  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  But  these  divisions  no  longer  afflict 
his  mild  and  tender  spirit.  He  inhabits  a  r^on  of  peace 
and  love.  From  that  region,  he  speaks — speaks  in  his 
high  example ;  speaks  in  his  invaluable  writings ;  speaks 
to  the  brethren  whom  he  so  fervently  loved,  and  to  the 
churches  over  which  his  heart  has  so  often  bled.  May 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  grant  that  he  may  not  speak  in  vain* 
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Art.  IY.  Review  of  Beecher's  Plea  for  Colleges. 

A  Plea  for  Colleges,  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Union  Literary  Socv- 
ety  of  Miami  University,  September  29M,  1835.  By  L/yman  Beecher, 
D.D.  Neio  York  J  Leavitt,  Jjord,  ^  Co.  Cincinnati^  TYueman  <^ 
SmUk. 

The  Address,  with  the  above  title,  is  called  forth  by  one 
of  the  most  deeply  interesting  questions  which  can  ever 
engage  the  public  mind.  Whatever  system  of  education 
may  be  pursued  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  that 
system  will  contain  the  elements  of  our  national  destiny.  If 
it  be  based  upon  sound,  philosophical,  and  Christian  princi- 
ples, it  will  secure  to  us  intellectual  and  moral  dimity. 
But  if  it  be  compounded  from  superficial  and  radicsQ  opi- 
nions, the  fountains  of  national  existence  will  soon  be 
broken  up,  and  a  deluge  of  wild  and  reckless  fanaticism 
must  overwhelm  us.  A  Vandal  spirit  has  already  sprung 
up,  in  relation  to  literary  institutions,  which  the  friends  of 
learning  have  watched  for  some  time  with  painful  and  in- 
tense interest.  It  is  struggling  to  gain  possession  of  the 
key  of  knowledge,  not  to  use  but  to  break  it,  and  consign 
the  hidden  treasures  of  truth  to  deep  oblivion.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  spirit,  this  Defence  of  colleges  was  written.  We 
regard  it  as  an  omen  of  good,  that  its  distinguished  author 
has  become  so  deeply  aware  of  the  evils  of  this  spirit,  and 
has  taken,  at  the  West,  so  early  and  decided  a  stand  against  it. . 

It  is  our  desim  simply  to  present  some  of  its  leadin^^ 
thoughts,  with  a  lew  cursory  remarks,  earnestly  commence 
ing  me  Address  itself  to  the  careful  consideration  of  every 
student,  instructor,  and  friend  of  our  literary  institutions. 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  republican  spirit  and  ten- 
dencies of  schools  of  learning,  the  author  thus  presents  the 
main  subject  of  the  Address  :  <<  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
astonishing  advances  have  been  made  in  the  application  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  to  the  improvement  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  man;  and  some,  in  the  delirium  of  their  wonder- 
ment, ascribe  these  results  of  long  accumulating  knowledge 
to  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  mind  itself  The  mind, 
they  say,  has  waked  up  from  the  slumber  of  ages — ^has 
burst  her  chains,  and  rolled  off  the  weight  which  pressed 
her  down — ^has  stormed  the  arsenal  of  knowledge,  and  is 
driving  old  things  away;  and  in  its  victorious  career  ere- 
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ating  all  things  new;  and  long  and  loud  the  demand  is 
made,  that  we  lift  the  gates,  and  open  the  doors  of  our  col- 
leges, and  let  this  king  of  glory  in.  Before  we  obey  the 
summons,  and  open  the  doors  of  our  literary  institutions  to 
the  sweep  of  such  a  revolution,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  a 
little,  and  consider  whether  we  will  surrender  at  discretion, 
or  make  out  an  inventory  of  the  thin^  we  shall  insist 
on  retaining,  as  well  as  of  those  we  will  consent  to  add. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  behooves  us  to  consider  well  the 
design  of  collegiate  institutions^  and  the  appropriate 
means  of  its  accomplishment  J^ 

This  design  is,  <<  vigour  and  dexterity  of  mind  in  the 
acquisition  and  application  of  knowledge."  As  necessary 
to  its  accomplishment,  the  following  topics  are  exhibited 
with  great  clearness  and  point. 

1.  "  7%e  kabU  of  conctTUratingf  at  vjill^  a  powerful  aUention  vpon  aiuf 
subject.  3.  Acquisition  of  elementary  principles.  3.  Precision  of  thought. 
"  IfOoseness  of  mental  discipline  in  seminaries,  and  slowness  of  head 
and  heart  in  their  inmates  to  acquire  elementajy  and  accurate  know- 
ledge, is  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  The  original  lack  of  foundation  and 
method,  in  the  governing  minds  of  a  community,  cannot  fail  to  produce 
a  loose,  conflicting,  chaotic  state  of  things  in  all  the  departments  of  soci- 
ety. Lawyers  will  jangle — physicians  will  quarrel — politicians  will 
contend,  and  theologians  dispute — and  the  public  mind  be  darkened  and 
distracted  bj  the  very  orbs  appointed  to  guide  the  day  and  rule  the  night. 
Our  republican  institutions  and  the  Church  of  Grod  demand  a  greater 
efficiency  and  variety  of  mind ;  and  the  desideratum  can  be  supplied  only 
by  a  more  universal,  energetic  discipline,  upward  from  the  common 
school  to  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar." 

4.  '*  To  accuracy  of  conception^  must  be  added  accuracy  of  verbal 
description  and  definition.  5.  Another  object  of  mental  training^  is  to 
secure  the  balance  of  the  mind,  and  rust  proportions  of  knowledge.  6.  To 
the  balance  of  the  faculties^  should  be  carefully  added  the  proportion  and 
balance  of  knowleage." 

The  following  remarks  upon  this  topic  will  receive  an 
easy  appUcation  to  the  present  time: 

"  The  result"  (of  fixing  the  mind  and  heart  entirely  and  exclusively 
upon  a  single  subject)  **  will  be  the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the 
favourite  topic  upon  the  orb  of  vision,  till  every  other  object  is  excluded 
or  thrown  into  comparative  insignificance.  And  another  result  will  be, 
a  nervous  febrile  action,  produced  by  the  concentration  of  all  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  mind  in  a  focus  upon  a  single  subject.  And  another,  the 
radicalism  of  a  reckless  fanaticism,  on  which  argument  is  lost  as  upon 
a  whirlwind — augmented  in  proportion  to  the  desolation  which  is  mul- 
tiplied in  its  career,  and  whose  confidence  in  heaven's  aid,  and  heaven's 
anger  on  all  who  oppose,  could  not  be  augmented  apparently  by  Omni- 
science itself."  7.  ^  Condensation  of  thought."  8.  ^  The  art  ofinvesti- 
gaiion." 
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The  author,  in  the  first  quotation,  touches  upon  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  recent  proscription  of  coUecfiate  systems 
of  education.  It  is,  ascribing  the  results  of  long  accumu- 
lating  knowledge,  to  some  new  and  sudden  accession  of 

Eower  to  the  mind  itself.  This  is  not  the  first  era  in  the 
istory  of  learning,  when  the  same  mistake  has  been  made. 
It  is  universally  true,  that  as  often  as  great  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  or  great  improvements 
been  effected  in  the  social  condition  of  man,  these  move- 
ments have  been  attended  by  an  effervescence,  in  a  certain 
class  of  minds,  like  the  escaping  of  gas  in  some  chemical 
process,  or  the  combing  of  the  waves  when  the  waters  are 
in  commotion.  There  are  those  who  are  accustomed  to  ride 
on  the  <<  top  wave"  of  pubUc  excitement.  If  afloat  at  all,  it 
is  their  only  possible  station.  As  foam  has  less  specific  gra- 
vity than  water,  and  always  crests  the  curling  wave ;  so  in 
times  of  pubUc  excitement,  there  are  minds  whose  specific 
gravity,  or  some  internal  vacuum,  send  them  up  to  the  sur- 
face to  exhibit  a  transient  splendour,  and  disappear  when 
the  storm  ceases,  and  the  winds  are  hushed.  Lidividuals 
of  this  class,  in  attempting  to  carry  their  favourite  measures, 
are  quite  as  regardless  of  all  the  light  of  history,  as  of  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense.  A  period,  in  some  points,  strikingly 
parallel  to  the  present,  occurred  at  the  revival  of  learnmg 
in  Europe.  The  mind  seemed  to  wake  up  firom  the  slum- 
ber of  arcs,  and  throw  off  her  chains.  But  it  was  simply 
the  resuU  of  a  gradual  accumulation  of  knowledge.  There 
was  no  sudden  and  violent  developement  of  mental  power, 
no  sweepingf  away,  at  a  stroke,  all  former  pursuits  and 
studies.  The  schools  of  learning  established  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  at  Oxford,  Boloma,  Crotona, 
and  other  places,  kept  on  their  course,  graduaUy  modifying 
their  systems  by  the  light  of  philosophy  and  experience,  but 
retaining,  as  they  do  at  the  present  day,  many  of  their  ori- 
ginal features.  It  was  the  influence  of  these  schools  which 
prepared  the  way  of  science,  and  ushered  in  the  day  of 
light.  Nor  were  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  period 
unindebted  to  former  times.  Lord  Bacon  gathered  some  of 
his  most  valuable  thoughts  and  principles  from  those  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  combining  them  together,  with  the 
aid  of  his  own  powerful  and  princely  genius,  gave  to  the 
world  the  Novum  Organum  of  science.  And  so  Newton, 
catching  the  spirit  of  philosophy  from  Bacon,  applied  and 
developed  his  principles  in  the  higher  regions  of  scientific 
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truth.  The  systems  of  philosophy  and  education  were  per- 
fected by  experience  and  the  wisdom  of  a^s.  Errour  was 
rejected,  and  truth  unfolded,  and  the  mind  emancipated* 
And  it  may  be  affirmed  as  an  unvarying  law,  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  that  all  true  advancements  have  been  gra- 
dual, and  all  correct  systems,  the  results  of  time  and  com- 
bined wisdom  and  experience. 

But  at  the  present  day,  according  to  the  theories  of  cer- 
tain reformers,  the  light  of  history  has  become  a  treacherous 
ignis  fatuus;  the  order  of  things  is  reversed,  and  all  anal- 
ogy fails.  "  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  mind  itself" 
has  come  out,  and  old  things  must  pass  away.  The  same 
spirit  manifested  itself,  with  almost  equal  vnldness  and  con- 
tempt of  reason,  in  the  period  to  which  we  have  referred. 
It  was  then  proposed  not  only  to  abandon  the  study  of 
ancient  languages,  but  to  abandon  all  existing  languages, 
and  invent  a  new  and  universal  language  for  the  whole 
human  race.  Babel  was  not  so  confused  as  were  the  jar- 
ring plans  proposed  for  this  object.  "  In  the  delirium  of 
their  wonderment"  too,  some  believed  that  the  ascertained 
.  laws  of  nature  were  to  be  rebuked  and  baffled.  A  race  of 
perpetual-motionists  sprung  up,  who  thought  to  rival  infi- 
nite skill  and  wisdom,  and  to  impart  to  wheels  and  pinions 
the  same  principle  of  eternal  revolution  which  keeps  the 
spheres  in  motion.  Thus  there  hovered  round  the  true 
promoters  of  learning  and  the  investigators  of  truth,  a  class 
of  enthusiasts,  characterized  by  great  activity  and  great 
shallowness  of  mind.  But  to  them  Nature  would  not  iSten. 
"  She  remained  obstinate,"  as  our  author  remarks  of  the 
present  time,  "  in  her  old  dilatory  course,  and  the  mind  was 
alike  wilful  in  cleaving  to  the  track  of  precedent,  refusing 
by  any  stimulus  to  be  driven  up  to  a  premature  manhood, 
or,  by  cross  roads,  to  steal  a  march  upon  the  treasures  of 
knowledge."  These  insurgents  against  truth  and  nature 
soon  passed  away  into  the  oblivion,  to  which  we  hope  the 
vain  philosophy  of  their  brethren  of  later  times  will  soon  be 
consigned. 

Tnere  may  be  another  auxiliary  source  of  the  existing 
feeling  of  hostility  to  the  established  systems  of  colleffiate 
education.  The  fields  of  science  and  Uterature  have 
become  evidently  extended  and  greatly  diversified.  Almost 
every  department  of  science  has  been  divided,  and  sub- 
divided, within  less  than  half  a  century,  presenting  new 
and  unexplored  regions  of  investigation.     The  uses  and 
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value  of  history,  in  theology  particularly,  are  becoming 
better  understood  and  appreciated,  and  the  records  of  the 
past  must  be  subjected  to  a  severer  scrutiny.  And  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  many  others,  the  study  of 
language  must  be  more  thorough,  and  extensive,  and 
philosophical.  Many  who  look  out  upon  these  re^ons  of 
intellectual  effort,  are  disheartened  by  the  view,  and  retire 
from  the  field.  Those  systems  of  education  which  embrace 
so  wide  a  range,  must,  in  their  view,  absorb  the  best  part, 
and  the  best  powers  of  life,  without  attaining  their  object, 
and  without  benefit  to  the  individual  or  the  world. 

The  view  is  a  most  false  and  pernicious  one, — contrary 
to  truth  and  the  designs  of  God.  He  has  so  ordered  the 
firame  of  the  universe,  that  high  advancement  should  be  the 
result  of  high  effort,  and  that,  to  this  effort,  the  strongest 
incitements  and  temptations  should  be  offered.  The  nature 
of  scientific  truth  offers  this  incitement  to  the  scholar.  In 
proportion  as  it  becomes  complicated  and  diverse,  it  also 
becomes  simplified  and  easy  of  acquisition.  As  the  sciences 
become  subdivided  and  extended,  their  relationship  to  a  few 
simple  principles  is  more  clearly  ascertained,  and  the  mind, 
by  being  possessed  of  these  principles,  and  the  nature  of 
this  relationship,  may  obtain  the  spirit  of  science^  as  an 
interpreting  angel,  to  unfold  in  light  and  harmony  the 
dark  truths  of  nature.  There  is  more  in  the  attitude  and 
spirit  with  which  the  mind  applies  itself  to  investigation,  than 
in  all  the  obstacles  or  facilities  which  can  surround  it.  Study- 
ing the  anatomy  of  the  human  system,  some  distinguished 
anatomists  have  adopted,  as  a  leading  {Nrinciple  of  their 
investigations,  that  every  organ  and  vesicle  of  the  system, 
however  minute,  has  a  discoverable  final  cause — a  relation 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  the  reason  and  design  of 
which  Ue  within  the  sphere  of  observation.  Guided  by  this 
principle,  the  Bells  have  made  some  of  the  finest  discoveries 
which  the  history  of  anatomy  contains,  and  have  brouj^ht 
to  view  a  wonderful  system  of  minute  adaptations  before 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  science.  It  illustrates  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  mind  in  a  right  attitude  for  the  ascertainment 
of  truth.  In  proportion  as  this  attitude  is  ascertained  and 
assumed,  the  labour  of  acquisition  will  be  diminished,  the 
ardour  of  investigation  increased,  and  the  mind  itself  wilT 
become  <<  fraught  with  a  universal  insight  into  things," 
Vol.  ffl,  .  29 
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which  will  make  communion  with  all  truth  the  element  of 
its  being. 

Such  a  spirit  is  fostered,  to  some  extent,  by  our  colle- 
giate education.  Abolish  them,  and  it  will  seldom  exist 
at  all.  Science  will  retrace  her  steps — the  arts  will  stand 
still  in  their  career  ;  and  while  many  run  to  and  fro,  know- 
ledge will  be  decreased.  Instead  of  proscribing  them,  there* 
fore,  they  should  be  made  more  perfect  and  comprehensive. 

'^  There  is  no  demand  for  subtraction,  but  much  for  addition.  The 
whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  should,  in  their  elementary  princi- 
ples, be  Included  in  a  liberal  course.  Since,  in  addition  to  the  vigour  it 
communicates,  it  holds  the  lamp  of  every  improvement — ^breaks  up  the 
monopoly  of  knowledge,  and  calls  the  entire  republican  community  to  a 
relative  increase  of  knowledge,  which  begins  to  astonish,  and  will  soon 
emancipate  and  civilize  the  world.  But  while,  with  such  liberal  hand, 
our  public  institutions  dispense  their  treasures  of  knowledge,  and 
wake  up  around  themselves  the  insulated  energies  of  talented  minds, 
the  laws  of  self-preservation  demand,  that  by  double  diligence,  the^ 
hold  their  relative  eminences,  to  prevent  the  faultering  of  public  confi- 
dence and  literary  nedantry  in  single  departments,  and  the  filling  of  the 
land  with  half-made,  self-made,  self-willed  ultra  men ;  conflicting  with 
common  sense  and  one  another,  and  united  only  in  their  contempt  of  a 
regular  education,  and  their  eulogies  of  modem  mental  supremacy  and 
a  short  metre  course.  While  the  mass  of  mind  rises,  and  corruscatlons 
of  self-taught  mind  break  out,  and  dazzle  and  do  wonders,  our  colleges 
and  seminaries  must  rise  above  all  heights  of  successful  competition,  to 
command  respect,  and  hold  back  society  from  feverish  effervescence, 
as  it  approaches  to  an  elevated  standard  of  universal  culture ;  and  wo  to 
the  republic,  when  our  colleges— those  orbs  of  intellectual  day — shall 
fail  to  command  respect,  and  by  the  formation  of  mind  and  morals,  to 
disseminate  knowledge  and  holiness  through  the  land."   Address,  p.  32. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  to  liberal  studies  has  two 
features  worthy  of  special  reprobation.  It  is  essentially  a 
vulgar  and  levelling  spirit.  We  have  been  disgusted  with 
its  various  manifestations  in  the  party  strifes  upon  which  it 
feeds.  It  substitutes  denunciation,  and  invective,  and  coarse 
sarcasm,  for  argument ;  speaking  evil  of  the  dignities  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  world ;  proscribing  the  most  perfect 
and  polished  languages  and  specimens  of  mental  power, 
and  even  laying  profane  hands  upon  the  ark  of  God — upon 
the  most  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  religion. 

Its  other  feature  is,  that  it  aims  to  bring  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel  wholly  within  its  power,  ana  thus  to  call  it 
down  from  its  high  elevation  to  a  miserable  and  pitiful 
equality  with  untutored  school-bo3rs. 

This  design,  if  accomplished,  can  be  fraught  with 
nothing  but  umingled  evil.     The  questions  which  the 
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ministry  must  discuss,  and  rescue  from  errour  and  perversion, 
demand  profound  learning  and  veteran  discipline.  They 
have  a  wide  range  among  the  objects  of  knowledge ;  enter- 
ing deeply  into  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  nature  of 
God's  moral  government,  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  truths  of  divine  revelation.  Many  are  found 
in  the  opposition,  on  these  subjects,  possessed  of  ability  and 
skill  to  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect.  And  how 
shall  those,  who  have  only  dipped  a  little  into  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  the  whole, 
amount  of  their  linguistic  attainments,  and  who  have  taken 
"  a  short  metre  course"  from  the  plough  or  the  workshop,  to 
the  pulpit,  meet  these  opponents,  and  these  questions? 
How  shall  these  "  unmatriculated  novices"  cope  with  the 
"  most  intellective  abstractions  of  logic  and  metaphysics," 
or  rebuke  from  history  and  philology  the  "  man  of  sin  ?" 
They  cannot  sustain  the  conflict.  And  "having  but  newly 
left  those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows,  where  they  stuck 
unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  words,  with  lamentable 
construction,  and  now,  on  a  sudden,  transported  under 
another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoil^  with  their 
unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  contro- 
versy, they  will,  for  the  most  part,  grow  into  hatred  and 
contempt  of  learning ;  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while 
with  ra^^ed  notions  and  babblements.  And  thus  from 
superficid  instruction,  by  the  sway  of  friends,  they  are 
hastened  to  an  ambitious  or  mercenary,  or  an  ignorantly 
zealous  divinity."* 

No  greater  evil  can  befell  the  Church  than  such  a  ministry. 
In  times  when  weight  of  character,  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, and  stability  of  purpose,  and  profound  learning  are 
required,  it  will  prove  a  scourge  which  will  strike  deep  to  the 
very  source  of  life,  and  darken  men's  hopes  for  time  and 
eternity.  Therp  are,  and  will  be,  seasons  of  public  excite- 
ment, when  the  minds  of  men  can  be  calmed,  and  their 
passions  restrained,  and  the  elements  of  social  life  be  held 
together,  only  by  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  requirements, 
and  by  those  moral  restraints,  which  "  the  prudent  «nd 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity"  will  enable  the 
teachers  of  truth  to  throw  around  a  community.  But,  an 
ignorantly  zealous  divinity,  instead  of  these  restraints, 

*  Milton's  Treatise  on  Education, 
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will  pour  out  nothing  but  <<  ragged  notions,"  and  vain 
"  babblements,"  in  which  truth  and  principles  will  be  lost, 
and  the  multitude  excited  and  led  on,  under  a  "  fiat  justitia" 
banner,  with  the  supposed  sanction  of  Omnipotence,  to 
reckless  revolution. 

After  giving  the  outline  of  mental  traininj?,  requisite  to 
qualify  the  influential  minds  of  our  nation  for  their  high 
destiny,  the  merits  of  certain  studies — ^metaphysics,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  languages — as  essential  to  collegiate  systems, 
receive  a  particular  discussion.  The  arguments  here  used, 
are  clear,  convincing,  and  unanswerable  ;  such  as  will 
command  the  assent  of  all  minds  not  given  over  to  strong 
delusions  to  believe  a  lie. 

The  latter  part  of  the  address  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  several  questions  of  deep  interest  to  our 
colleges,  and  the  community.  The  first  relates  to  the  term 
of  coll^ate  and  professional  study.  We  are  glad,  that  on 
this  question,  Dr.  Beecher  has  assumed,  what  we  conceive 
to  be,  the  only  right  position.  "  Once,"  he  remarks,  <<  we 
did  indulge  a  hankering  for  an  institution,  in  which  select 
minds  of  special  power,  and  advanced  maturity  of  age, 
mi^ht  be  accommodated  with  a  shorter  course  of  mental 
training.  But  experience  has  cured  us  of  the  folly  of  sup- 
posing, that  the  discipline  of  the  mind  can  be  precipitated, 
and,  least  of  all,  with  those  whose  vigor  of  mind  and  formed 
habits  disqualify  for  easy  subordinaii4m  and  fctcUe 
discipline^  about  in  proportion  to  their  increased  need  of  it. 
Why,  then,  should  the  time  for  a  collegiate  and  professional 
education,  be  shortened  ?  The  work  to  be  accomplished 
by  cultivated  mind,  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican 
institutions,  is  every  year  becoming  greater  and  more 
difficult,  and  the  relative  extension  of  popular  education  is 
rendering  it  more  and  more  indispensable." 

Another  question  is,  <<  who  shall  govern,  the  faculty,  the 
press,  or  the  students  ?"  The  strain  of  irony  in  which  die 
answer  is  given,  is  as  well  deserved  on  the  part  of  certain 
<<  front-wave"  men,  as  it  is  well  directed.  It  is  well  for  the 
institutions  of  the  West,  that  certain  <<  editors  of  news- 
papers," and  «  conmiittees  of  students,"  did  not  succeed  in 
their  attempts  to  put  down  the  <<  crusty  &culty"  of  Lane 
Seminary.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  and  misrule, 
which  manifested  itself  there,  and  which  should  brand  widi 
in&my  those  who  fanned  it  to  a  flame,  is,  in  its  results,  a 
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matter  of  rejoicing.  We  pity  some  of  the  individuals 
concerned,  and  mourn  over  &eir  folly.  But  as  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  we  believe  the  introduction  of 
sin  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  so  in 
human  governments  and  public  institutions,  the  out- 
breakings  of  a  disorganizing,  reckless  spirit,  throwing  off  the 
restraints  of  law  and  ancient  usage,  and  trampling  under 
foot  human  and  divine  rights,  seem  to  be  the  necessary 
means  of  enforcing  upon  communities  the  true  principles 
of  ^veming,  and  of  opening  their  ^yes  to  the  perdition^ 
whither  certain  theories  and  theorists  would  lead  thent 
The  early  manifestations  of  this  spirit  were  contagious. 
It  reached  other  institutions,  and  wrought  in  them  its 
appropriate  effects.  It  separated  the  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
and  left  them  more  firmly  rooted  than  before,  in  the  feelings 
and  principles  of  authority  and  subordination.  The  manly 
firmness  with  which  a  majority  of  the  students,  in  most  of 
our  New  £nj?land  institutions,  stood  the  time  of  trial,  and 
rebuked  the  foul  spirit,  has  hardly  received  deserved  notice 
and  commendation.  It  j^ives  a  sure  promise,  that  the 
influential  minds  of  New  Sigland  will  be  the  supporters  of 
sound  principles  and  the  rei^  of  law. 

Two  questions  more,  bnng  us  to  the  author's  closing 
remarks. 

"Shall  the  course  of  public  education  be  regarded 
as  a  preparation  for  public  action,  or  the  commencement 
of  it?" 

« Should  all  the  departments  of  instruction,  male  and 
female,  firom  the  infant  school,  till  the  top  stone  is  laid  of 
the  university,  be  comprehended  in  one  establishment — an 
extensive,  wholesale,  intellectual  manufactory  ?" 

The  facts  which  might  be  developed,  and  which  miake 
the  discussion  oi  these  questions  necessary,  are  a  disgrace 
to  any  civilized  and  Christian  community,  and  had,  per- 
haps, better  be  passed  by. 

Gathering  into  one  view  the  many  evils  which  threaten 
the  existence  and  purity  of  our  religion,  our  systems  of 
education  and  our  government,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
fears  are  indulged,  and  the  warnings  given,  with  which 
this  timely  address  closes.  Its  shtSls  of  logic,  and 
pointed  arrows  of  sarcasm,  will  not  fall  in  vain,  and  it 
wiU,  doubtless,  be  an  instrument  in  averting  the  evils  it 
forebodes.     If  the  mass  in  motion  towards  ruin,  will  rush 
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recklessly  on,  "the  few  noble"  may  be  incited  by  this 
address,  to  stand  more  firmly  against  the  current;  and, 
trusting  in  God,  by  the  aid  of  truth  and  holiness,  and 
a  life  of  faith,  and  an  example  of  beneficent  influence,  and 
an  earnest  contending  for  liberty  and  law,  for  religion  and 
learning,  they  may  wake  up  the  Church  and  the  nation 
from  their  careless  repose  in  fancied  security.  Already, 
"  methinks  I  see,  in  my  mind,  a  noble  and  puissant  nation, 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking 
her  invincible  locks;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle, 
renewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes 
at  the  full  mid-day  beam,  purging  and  unsealing  her  long 
abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance, 
while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with 
those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at 
what  she  means,"  and  shrink  away  to  their  native  darkness. 


Art.  Y.  Review  of  Burchard's  Sermons. 

By  Rev.  Leonard  Withington,  Newbtir3rport. 

SerntonSt  Addresses,  and  Exhortations,  by  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Burekard, 
foUh  an  Appendix  containing  some  Account  of  Proceedings  during 
Protracted  Meetings,  held  under  Ms  direction  in  Burlington,  WUlis- 
ton,  and  Hinesburgh,  Vt.,  December,  1835,  and  January,  1836.  By  C. 
Q.  Eastman,    Burlington,  Chauncy  Goodrich,  1836.  pp.  190. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  unbounded  astonishment: 
not,  however,  at  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  the  man 
whose  efiusions  are  the  principal  subject  of  it ;  for  we  fear 
it  is  no  new  thing,  in  our  miserable  world,  for  bufibonery  to 
creep  within  the  railings  of  the  altar,  and  play  his  antic 
tricks  in  the  robe  of  religion :  nor  yet  at  the  success  of 
Mr.  Burchard  with  the  multitude ;  for  we  have  long  been 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  present  to  mankind  any  form  of  delusion,  any  com* 
pound  of  errour  and  extravagance,  without  making  a  goodly 
number  of  proselvtes: — ^but  the  matter  of  astonishment  is, 
that  the  names  of  some  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
respect  should  be  found  on  the  back  of  a  note  of  which 
Jedediah  Burchard  is  signer  and  respondee.  Is  it  possible? 
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Do  we  read  troe  ?  Or  do  our  senses  deceive  us  ?  In  these 
bankrupt  times  it  becomes  the  endorser  to  look  well  to  his 
security.  Thousands  have  been  ruined  by  having  their 
names  on  bad  paper.  It  is  therefore  with  solicitude  that 
we  see  the  names  of  men  high  in  office  and  character  asso- 
ciated with  one  so  wholly  bankrupt  in  reputation.  It  is 
not  in  the  commercial  world  alone,  that  men  have  been 
destroyed  by  confidence,  when  poverty  was  concealed  under 
the  appearance  of  profiision. 

The  manner  in  which  this  book  was  got  up,  is  some- 
what sin^lar.  A  bookseller  in  Burlington,  widi  what  mo- 
tive we  have  no  occasion  to  enquire,  employed  a  couple 
of  stenographers  to  follow  Burchard,  and  take  down  the 
words  of  his  wisdom,  as  they  fell  immediately  from  his 
lips.  It  must  be  confessed,  it  was  the  most  effectual 
way  to  destroy  the  man's  influence.  For,  as  Dr.  John- 
son observes  that  no  man  was  ever  written  dawn  but  by 
himself  y  so  the  best  way  to  confute  an  impostor  is,  to  let 
him  shew  himself  in  his  own  colours. 

That  eloquence,  which  had  filled  houses,  enraptured  mul- 
titudes, and  charmed  even  doctors,  professors,  and  scholars ; 
that  slull  which  touched  the  human  heart  on  its  most  op- 
posite chords,  which  was  equal  master  of  smiles  and  tears ; 
which  fired  the  imagination,  chained  the  attention,  and 
subdued  the  heart,  is  here  printed  in  a  book,  and  presented 
to  the  world.  A  precious  specimen  it  is  of  our  genius,  our 
piety,  and  our  taste !  "When  the  foreigner  comes  to  our 
shores,  moved  by  the  wonders  of  our  age,  and  enquires 
which  are  the  instruments  which  are  to  brin^  in  the  new 
millenium,  we  are  to  put  this  Uttle  book  into  his  hands,  and 
say — behold  our  wisdom  !  Behold  the  giants  which  now  fill 
the  earth! 

It  is  due,  however,  to  truth,  and  even  to  those  who  have 
outra^d  her  most,  to  say,  that  this  book  is  the  work  of  no 
frienffly  hands.  It  is  the  work  of  those,  who,  if  they  would 
not  falsify,  would  be  as  likely,  (to  say  the  least,)  to  omit 
beauties,  as  to  record  faults.  In  short,  if  Burchard  is  not  the 
handsomest  of  men  (as  he  says  of  one  to  whom  we  should 
shudder  to  apply  such  epithets  with  such  levity)  in  his  own 
native  beauty ;  it  is  not  likely  that  his  attractions  have  been 
increased  in  the  hands  of  the  painters  who  have  taken  his 
portrait. 

But  while  justice  requires  that  this  should  be  said,  we 
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have  substantial  reasons  for  believing,  that  this  book  is  not 
an  exaggerated  representation  of  Burchard's  extravagance 
and  foUy.  Indeed,  we  are  informed  by  eye-witnesses  of  the 
most  credible  character,  that  it  fails  chiefiy  in  coming  short 
of  the  tmth.  Its  authenticity  is  also  clear  from  internal  evi- 
dence! There  is  an  indescribable  something  in  each  man's 
mental  progeny  which  mark  their  sire,  and  preclude  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  any  fidse  foundling  being  laid  to  his  charge  with 
hope  of  success.  This  book  most  exquisitely  corresponds 
to  all  the  representations  we  have  hewl  of  Burchardism ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  is  a  faithful  picture,  though  perhaps 
a  faint  one,  of  the  thing  itself.  There  is  something  in  the 
worst  as  well  as  the  best  sounds  in  nature — ^the  grunt  of  a 
swine,  as  well  as  the  tune  of  a  nightingale, — ^which  renders 
them  almost  inimitable. 

The  affair,  however,  is  no  trifle.  The  matter  is  brought 
to  this  alternative ;  either  this  book  is  an  abominable  libel, 
or  Jedediah  Burchard  is  something  worse  than  a  mounte- 
bank. It  expressly  charges  him  with  gravely  proposing  to 
the  stenographers  to  tell  a  he, — a  series  of  Ues, — ^to  the  pub- 
lisher who  employed  them,  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
the  dissrace  of  publication.  Here  the  matter  rests.  Our 
evangelist  is  brou|4it  into  a  condition,  in  which  silence  is 
inevitable  ruin.  We  wait  with  calmness  the  birth  of  that 
7Vu/A,  which  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Time, 

But  as  we  remarked  before,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
existence  or  the  currency  of  such  a  man  in  our  age.  If 
wonder  were  not  the  most  innate  of  our  passions,  we 
should  almost  cease  to  wonder  at  any  thing.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Cardinal  de  Retz,  that  if  the  feats  of  Calirala 
should  be  revived,  and  a  horse  should  be  made  a  eanstUi  ^ 
our  own  times,  we  should  not  be  so  much  astonished  as  we 
imagine.  No,  indeed ;  it  would  only  be  one  of  the  passing 
bub&es  on  life's  common  stream. 

Bat  enough  of  Burchard  and  his  contemptible  popu- 
larity; it  is  with  his  compurgators  that  at  present  our  re- 
marks are  to  be  employed.  We  wish  to  speak  one  word 
respecting  this  mortd  endorsing,  which  is  so  prevalent 
among  us. 

No  farce  can  be  acted,  no  absurdity  can  be  proposed,  no 
harlecj^uin  can  step  forward  to  act  his  tricks  on  the  political 
or  religious  stage,  but  some  grave  man  is  to  be  found,  (some 
honourable  member  of  the  house,  some  president  of  a  col- 
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lege,  some  doctor  of  laws  or  of  divinity,)  to  clap  him  on  the 
back,  and  make  the  piece  pass  with  a  roar  of  applause. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  disputing  about  tastes,  as  the  pro- 
verb has  long  since  informed  us ;  and  if  one  likes  such  vul- 
gar cant,  such  irreverent  boldness,  such  incoherent  ravings, 
as  appear  in  these  notes,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  nis 
choice,  however  much  it  may  be  wondered  at.  But  when 
it  comes  to  subjects  of  a  moral  nature,  the  case  is  different. 
In  the  moral  world,  if  a  man  owes  something  to  his  taste,  he 
owes  more  to  the  community,  and  still  more  to  his  duty  and 
his  God. 

The  truth  is,  men  lend  their  names  too  easily  to  the  sup- 
port of  doubtful  characters.  This  is  one  of  the  crying  sins 
of  the  time.  Men  high  in  office,  (presidents,  judges,  counsel- 
lors, doctors  of  law  and  divinity,)  all  are  in  fault.  There  has 
recently  been  prowling  through  the  r^ion  where  the  wri- 
ter of  this  article  resides,  a  wretched  impostor,  without 
talents  or  virtue,  belonging  to  all  religions  and  possessing 
none,  by  the  name  of  John  Hancock  Slack,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  procured  large  sums  from  the  people,  under 
the  pretence  of  founding  a  college  at  Montreal.  The  man 
is  the  grossest  compound  of  iterance  and  knavery,  whose 
sin  blushes  in  his  face.  And  yet  this  man  procured  a  long 
list  of  most  respectable  vouchers,  presidents  of  colleges, 
judges  and  statesmen,  who  virtually  recommended  him  to 
the  charity  of  the  public.  It  is  true,  some  of  their  testimo- 
nials were  so  ambiguously  expressed,  that  it  was  obvious 
they  were  either  laughing  at  the  man,  or  gratifying  their 
own  indolence  in  getting  rid  of  him.  But  what  does  this 
avail,  when  half  the  conomimity  look  only  at  the  form  and 
the  name  of  a  letter  of  recommendation?  We  earnestly 
hope,  that  our  great  men,  who  feel  they  have  a  name  to 
lend,  will  herecSler  be  more  careful  to  lend  it  with  discre- 
tion. It  is  a  very  serious  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  not  to 
be  partakers  of  other  men^s  sins. 

The  causes  which  have  led  some  good  men  to  sive 
their  countenance  to  doubtful  characters,  deserve  carelully 
to  be  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  we  live  in  a  rank  democracy;  and  the 
effects  of  popular  commotion  reach  the  hip^hest  men  in  the 
highest  institutions.  We  have  no  rock,  which  is  above  the 
reach  of  the  rolliuj?  waves.  It  is  true  not  only  of  our  civil 
bodies,  but  also  of  our  colleges,  in  the  multitude  of  their 
Vol.  III.  30 
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number,  the  eagerness  of  their  competition,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  their  funds,  that  they  are  obliged  to  follow — they 
seldom  dare  to  lead,  or  presume  to  modify — ^the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  the  people.  They  are  no  longer  hulks,  as 
Lord  Bacon  called  them,  anchored  in  the  stream,  to  shew, 
by  their  stationary  slumbers,  how  fast  the  current  sets;  but 
tfiey  go  on  the  fastest  velocity  of  the  stream  itself.  To 
this  remark,  to  be  sure,  there  are  honourable  exceptions. 
But  in  general,  with  respect  to  our  smaller  colleges,  a  popu- 
lar preacher  may  shake  them  to  their  foundation.  If  Peter 
the  Hermit  shoiUd  arise  from  the  dead,  he  would  send  them 
on  a  Crusade.  The  recent  history  of  our  country  has 
afforded  but  too  many  examples  of  superstition,  which  has 
been  defined  as  that,  in  which  wise  men  follow  fools.  We 
write  this  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  In  view  of  the  mourn- 
fill,  farcical  scenes  which  have  been  enacted,  our  pity  sup- 
presses our  indignation. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  this  moral  endorsing,  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  Extravagance  and  fanaticism  are 
always  gradual  in  their  rise.  They  steal  on  the  mind  like  the 
gloom  of  a  summer  twilight, — shade  after  shade, — so  that  the 
victim  is  in  midnight  darlmess,  before  he  is  aware  that  the 
day  has  begun  to  decline.  This  remark  will  be  found  to  be 
true,  by  one  who  is  accustomed  to  attend  our  popular 
religious  meetings.  He  enters  them  with  some  portion 
of  reason, — a  plain,  sober  Christian,  honestly  beheving 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  But  soon  the  excitement 
begins;  one  speech  follows  another,  and  each  succes- 
sively soars  over  the  top  of  the  last;  hyperbole  follows 
hyperbole;  every  thing  tells  in  proportion  as  it  is  new  and 
extravagant;  one  excites  another;  reason  and  religion  re- 
tire, and  the  sway  of  passion  begins.  The  current  rolls; 
and  each  happy  auditor  gUdes  on  its  surface.  Every  eye 
kindles,  and  every  bosom  heaves;  and  the  soberest  men 
step  up  to  a  sublimity  of  excitation,  to  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  reach  by  a  single  bound.  In  no 
one  thin^  is  the  adage  more  true,  Nemo  repente  turpissim/uSy 
than  in  uie  progress  by  which  enthusiasm  enters  the  mind. 

How  can  a  man  follow  such  a  preacher  as some 

who  are  now  on  the  stage,  (without  confining  the  remark 
to  one)  for  forty  days,  and  preserve  the  balance  of  his  judg- 
ment? How  can  a  man  exist  in  a  phalanx,  and  not  loUow 
their  motions?   He  that  is  moving  noon  and  night  in  the 
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crowd,  will  have  no  time  for  his  closet;  he  that  always  con- 
sults his  passions,  must  lose  his  reason.  To  the  univer* 
sality  of  this  remark,  the  stronger  and  more  enlightened 
minds  hardly  form  an  exception.  Our  great  want  is  of  some 
master  spirits,  who  can  reason  and  think  alone.  We  want 
solid  thoughts  imported  freshly  from  the  solitary,  spiritual 
world. 

But  the  great  difficulty  is,  want  of  independence  of 
mind.  This  is  a  virtue  which  republicanism  has  a  ^eat 
tendency  to  break  down.  How  few  are  the  men  in  this  re- 
publican country,  who  act  from  the  individuality  of  their 
own  conceptions !  Like  pebbles  on  the  shore,  we  are  daily 
rolled  together  by  the  concussions  of  the  tide;  all  our  ori- 
ginal angles  are  worn  off;  and  the  same  round  form  and 
smooth  surface  presents  itself  on  every  side. 

This  is  at  least  true  of  the  members  of  a  compacted  party, 
led  on  by  some  leader,  popular  in  proportion  to  his  super- 
ficiality. Such  a  party  reminds  us  of  the  appearance  which 
the  host  of  the  first  crusaders  must  have  made,  in  their  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  There  were  warriors,  lords, 
ladies,  and  dukes;  knights  and  squires;  doctors  and  scho- 
lars; monks  and  friars,  black,  white,  and  grey,  with  all 
their  trumpery,  forming  the  train;  while  the  whole  was 
led  on  by  an  emblem,  the  most  expressive  possible  of  their 
character  and  object,  ihe  figure  of  a  goose. 

Hence  you  hear  the  same  cant  repeated  from  all  the 
members  of  the  same  party,  unvaried  by  times,  circum- 
stances, or  individuals.  It  is  really  amusing  to  mark  the 
chorus  of  Mr.  Burchard's  sermons.  It  returns  as  regu- 
larly as  the  jingling  stanza  of  a  cantata.  Let  the  text 
be  what  it  will,  and  the  subject  what  it  may,  the  close 
of  every  discourse,  instead  of  inviting  sinners  to  repentance, 
is — "  Now  I  want  you  to  take  these  front  seats" — "  I  want 
you  to  commit  yourselves :"  "  I  want  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  to  come  forward,"  &c.  &c.  This  is  the  regular 
inference  from  the  modem  gospel.  The  wonder  is,  that  this 
harsh  and  monotonous,  and  unvaried  jargon,  should  form 
music  in  the  ears  of  venerable  men,  accustomed  to  the 
silence  of  study,  the  refinements  of  letters,  the  amplitude  of 
books,  the  rich  variety  of  nature  and  revelation.  Who 
coiild  have  believed,  that  any  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  the  lights  of  our  institutions,  could  have  been  carried 
away  by  preaching  and  measures  so  oflfensive  to  all  the  natu- 
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ral  and  religious  sensibOities  of  the  heart,  and  adapted  to 
the  tastes  and  passions  of  the  very  lowest  order  of  intellect? 

It  is  high  time  that  the  public  should  awake  to  this  sub- 
ject, when  the  law  of  populeirity,  the  dread  of  reproach,  or 
other  motives,  lead  those  in  whom  trust  has  been  reposed,  to 
lend  their  influence  to  such  pernicious  doctrines  and  mea- 
sures. Immense  injury  is  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue,  when  the  sanction  of  respected  persons  is  afforded,  on 
whatever  pretext,  to  undeserving  men.  It  is  expected  of 
those  who  have  been  called  to  eminent  stations,  that  they 
will  be  the  first  to  observe  and  point  out  existing  errours, 
and  the  firmest  in  resisting  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  times. 
And  when  they  are  found  coimtenancing  these  errours,  and 
complying  with  these  tendencies,  what  is  it  but  a  derelic- 
tion of  their  duty,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  for  which  they  should  be  held  responsible  to  the  pub- 
lic? Good  feelings,  kindness  to  an  individual,  and  fidelity 
to  a  party,  even  the  exalted  virtue  of  charity,  are  no  excuse 
for  such  a  course.  Men  in  these  stations  do  virtually  com- 
mit the  wrong  which  they  sanction,  or  even  forbear  to 
condemn. 

Indeed,  we  are  afiraid,  that  a  strict  scrutiny  into  most  of 
our  public  evils,  would  trace  them  to  distant  and  unthought 
of  sources.  It  has  been  generally  remarked,  that  this  is  an 
age  of  great  insubordination ;  that  the  organ  of  reverence 
in  the  human  scull  is  daily  diminishing ;  and  that  even 
the  laws  themselves,  before  whose  invincible  majesty,  vice 
(mce  trembled,  and  virtue  bowed,  are  in  danger  of  being 
overthrown,  or  committed,  for  their  execution,  to  the  multi- 
tude !  In  our  great  cities,  a  breath  produces  an  excite- 
ment. The  statues  of  justice  and  mercy  tremble  on  their 
pedestals.  But  who  is  to  blame  ?  The  poor  radical, 
^aded  on  by  passion  and  poverty ;  who  acts  with  the  mob, 
in  die  actual  work  of  pulling-  down  houses,  and  establishing 
a  community  of  goods  ?  Is  he  alone  to  blame,  and  deserv- 
ing of  punishment  ?  No  ;  the  lawyer  is  to  blame,  who 
makes  the  court  a  scene  of  chicanery,  and  thus  shakes  the 
public  confidence  in  the  legal  execution  of  justice.  The 
judge  is  to  blame,  who,  through  pedantry  or  corruption, 
loses  the  elements  of  rectitude  in  the  mazes  of  its  artificial 
forms.  The  political  demagogue  is  to  blame,  who  is  ready 
to  shake  the  pillars  of  the  state  that  his  party  may  reign 
over  its  ruins ;  adopting  the  infernal  maxim — 

**  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven." 
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The  rich  man  is  to  blame,  who  defrauds  the  poor  of  his 
stipulated  price.  And  even  the  idealist  is  to  blame,  who  is 
foreyer  tearing  up  foundations  in  the  intellectual  world, 
trampling  on  past  wisdom,  to  bring  in  his  own  innovations, 
and  who  sets  men  afloat  in  their  speculations  as  well 
as  their  practices:  for  it  will  always  be  found,  that  reckless 
speculation  will  lead  to  reckless  conduct ;  and,  as  an 
invisible  power  of  heat  or  cold,  hardens  or  softens  the 
surface  of  the  northern  seas,  congeals  them  to  ice,  or 
bids  tlie  waters  flow, — so  the  ideal  of  the  mind  will  shape 
the  course  of  life.  Those  revolutionary  storms,  in  which 
religion  and  liberty  have  perished,  may  not  unfirequently 
be  traced  back  to  the  visionary  specuJations  of  idealists 
and  reformers. 

We  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass,  without 
expressing  the  pleasure  we  have  felt,  in  seeing  the  public  and 
decided  stand  which  has  been  taken  by  some  individuals 
and  associations  in  Vermont,  in  opposition  to  that  disorderly 
system  which  has  recently  been  mtroduced  among  them. 
In  the  disclosures  of  this  little  volume,  we  find  an  ample 
justification,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  course  they  have 
pursued.  This  course  was,  no  doubt,  unwelcome,  and 
adopted  with  reluctance,  but  was  obviously  required  by 
fideUty  to  the  great  interests  entrusted  to  their  hands,  and 
will  be  sustained  by  the  judgment  of  the  great  body  of 
American  Christians.  Were  a  like  stand  promptly  and 
resolutely  taken  by  ministers  and  churches  similarly  situated 
with  regard  to  this  wide-spread  fanaticism,  the  dreadful 
evils  which  it  occasions  might  be,  in  a  great  measure,  pre- 
vented. 

And  as  for  those  venerable  men,  who  are  extensively  quo- 
ted as  the  apologists  and  supporters  of  this  system,  we  trust 
it  will  be  found,  that  their  wisdom  t^  not  dead  but  sleepeth. 
To  think  of  such  men  being  led  by  a  modem  evangelist, 
would  almost  force  a  smile  on  the  cheek  of  austerity  itself. 
If  the  subject  were  not  so  serious,  we  would  recommend  to 
them  a  speech  of  Mrs.  Boswell  to  her  husband,  when  she 
was  indignant  at  his  fawning  on  Dr.  Johnson.  "  My  dear," 
said  she,  <<  I  have  often  seen  a  bear  led  by  a  man,  but 
I  never  saw  before  a  man  led  by  a  bear." 

But,  no !  the  subject  is  too  serious  for  irony ;  and  we 
would  rather  say,  in  words  of  serious  and  respectfid 
expostulation,  to  those  wise  men,  who  have  countenanced 
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this  folly;  to  those  sober  men,  who  have  followed  this 
extravagance,  and  to  those  good  men,  who  have  promoted 
this  corruption, — come  oiU,  and  be  ye  separate^  and  touch 
NOT  THE  UNCLEAN  THING.  They  havc  made  work  for 
repentance ;  and  they  will  repent,  as  surely  as  there  is  truth, 
for  contemplative  piety,  in  the  revelations  of  time. 

These  remarks,  we  are  well  aware,  will  not  meet  the 
approbation  of  all  whom  they  are  intended  to  benefit ;  and 
the  writer  will,  perhaps,  be  denoimced  by  some,  as  the 
enemy  of  revivals  of  religion.  Such  is  the  sophism  now 
employed !  Truth  means  our  creed  ;  and  religion  is  our 
measures ;  and  if  you  do  not  approve  of  our  measures, 
and  adopt  our  creed,  you  are  alike  the  enemy  of  truth  and 
religion  !  This  is,  indeed,  a  short  road  to  infallibility.  In 
answer  to  all  this,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say — ^not 
wishing  to  wound  any  man's  feelings,  but  for  the  sake  of 
that  rehgion  and  truth  which  we  have  been  charged  with 
opposing— that  we  know  of  no  greater  enemy  of  revivals 
of  religion,  than  a  genuine  ultraist.  He  throws  suspicion 
on  all  zeal,  and  retards  thousands  from  moving  forward. 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  in  religion,  than  that  the  excessive 
kills  the  true  ;  just  as  the  tree,  that  luxuriates  in  leaves  and 
branches,  seldom  bears  fruit.  Where  men  see  such  &ir 
appearances  &il,  they  loose  their  confidence  in  all  pretensions 
to  piety.  A  general  distrust  seizes  the  public  mind.  The 
zealot  becomes  a  h3^crite.  The  revival  ends  in  spurious 
excitement,  and,  for  a  moment's  triumph,  the  long  season 
of  reverse  and  reaction  comes.  To  use  our  old  comparison, 
taken  from  king  Pyrrhus,  we  gain  the  battle,  and  are 
ruined  in  the  war.* 

*  See  the  article  in  the  last  No. — Living  on  God. 
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Art.  VI.    Review  of  M*Laurin's  Essay. 

TTke  Library  of  Christian  Knowledge  ;  edited  by  the  Rev.  Herman  Hooker, 
M.  A.f  aiUhor  of^^  The  Portion  of  the  Soul/*  <f»c.,  Vol.  1.  Containing 
Essays  on  Happiness^  Christian  Piety y  Prejudices  against  the  Gospel, 
^c.  i  by  the  late  Rev.  Johm,  Mhaurin^  of  Glasgow ;  with  an  introduc- 
tion, containing  some  notice  of  his  life  and  character ;  by  the  Rev. 
Herman  Hooker,  M.  A.  Philadelphia  :  W.  Marshall  and  Co.,  and 
Marshall,  Brown  and  Co.,  Providence,  1836. 

"  Good  words  to  instruct  the  age"  is,  we  believe,  the 
title  of  one  of  the  publications,  with  which  Gutslaff  has 
enlightened  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  empire.  With 
sentunents  like  those  such  a  title  would  awaken,  do  we 
hail  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Library  of  Christian 
Knowled^."  Judging  from  the  specimen  before  us,  it  is 
our  conviction  that  the  Christian  public  will  be  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hooker,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  for 
the  substantial  contributions  it  will  make  to  their  pleasure 
and  benefit.  It  is  intended  to  contain  productions  only  of 
a  high  order,  much  above  the  general  character  of  publicar 
tions,  in  these  book-making  times.  It  will  bring  to  light 
the  riches,  and  beauty,  and  deep  piety  of  authors,  whose 
only  fault  is,  that  they  lived  in  times,  when  originaUty, 
depth  and  completeness  in  thought,  was  esteemed  quite  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  authorship,  while  it  will  be 
occasionally  enriched  with  productions  of  living  authors 
of  superior  excellence,  and  formed  upon  choice  models  of 
antiquity.  We  are  glad  to  beUeve,  that  the  plan  of  this  work 
is  in  accordance  with  a  growing  relish  of  the  times  for 
the  mental  riches  of  other  days,  and  doubt  not,  that  the 
publications  in  the  "  Library"  will  be  highly  serviceable  in 
cultivating  and  bringing  to  maturity  so  laudable  a  taste  in 
the  reading  public.  The  first  volume  before  us  contains 
several  essays  of  the  Rev.  John  M'Laurin,  of  Scotland,  a 
cotemporary  and  correspondent  of  the  great  Edwards.  We 
consider  them  as  having  superior  excellence,  and  we  cannot 
but  hope,  they  will  be  extensively  read.  There  is  a  well 
written  introduction,  by  Mr.  Hooker,  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  author,  and  briefly  characterizing  his  essays.  We 
cannot  better  express  the  ^neral  propriety  of  the  selection 
which  has  been  made  for  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Library," 
than  in  the  language  of  the  editor. 

"  There  are  individuals  who  seem  formed  to  connect  the  past  and  the 
present— men  who,  in  elevation  of  mind  and  devotion,  distinguish  their 
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age,  and  shed  an  enduring  lustre  on  all  succeeding  time.  We  should 
endeavour  to  catch  their  mantle,  and  profit  by  their  beams.  Their 
works  follow  them.  They  are  their  epistles  to  us,  in  which,  though 
dead,  they  yet  speak  as  one  of  us.  Their  character  is  a  part  of  our 
inheritance,  ana  it  is  but  duty  that  we  should  understand  it,  and  use  it 
to  good  effect.  Among  all  the  great  men  of  his  day,  there  is  not  one 
who  appears  to  be  distinguished  for  so  many  excellent  qualities,  as  the 
author  of  the  essays  in  this  volume." 

There  is  also,  we  conceive,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  this 
pubUcation  to  our  own  times.  It  will  contribute  much  to 
the  increase,  among  us,  of  sound  Christian  knowledge. 
The  author  was  a  man  of  deep  thought,  and  one,  whose 
treasures  of  thou^t  were  exhibited  in  a  bright  and 
impressive  course  of  action.  His  writings  are  on  truths, 
whose  hi^h  and  holy  influence  he  manifested  in  his  daily- 
walk  in  life,  and  wtiich  collected  to  a  burning  centre  the 
emotions  and  sentiments  of  his  pure  and  pious  soul.  He 
wrote  as  he  felt  and  lived. 

He  was,  moreover,  eminently  capable  of  contemplating 
truth  in  the  form  of  abstract  principles ;  but,  with  this 
power,  he  combined  the  rarer  tact  of  viewing  abstract 
truths,  as  they  descend  from  their  lofty  position,  and 
influence  the  practice  of  men.  There  are  writers,  who 
paint  human  life  as  they  see  it  moving  before  them,  but 
without  the  power  of  analyzing  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  pointing  men  to  those  great  elements  of  truth, 
which,  incorporated  with  their  characters,  will  lead  them 
onward  in  the  path  of  duty  and  happiness.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  writers  who  seem  edmost  gifted  with  a  new 
faculty  of  perception,  so  clearly  do  they  discover  the 
lineaments  of  abstract  truth,  and  with  such  wonderftil 
famiUaxity  do  they  portray  the  relations  of  thought  above 
the  reach  of  common  minds,  but  who  cannot  come  down 
from  their  elevation  to  the  minutiaB  of  ordinary  experience. 
Those  writers  appear  to  be  most  useful,  who  can  seize 
general  principles,  as  they  stand  out  in  the  great  lines  of 
character  ;  can  trace  their  influence  upon  action,  and  point 
their  fellow-men  to  that  adjustment  of  general  principles 
according  to  the  decisions  of  tnith  and  duty,  which,  thrown 
fully  into  the  life,  will  secure  to  them  the  highest  end  of 
their  being.  Such  authors  draw  rules  of  conduct  from  a 
diligent  study  of  human  nature,  as  it  passes  in  review 
before  them,  and  exhibit  general  conclusions,  alive  with  the 
spirit  of  reality  breathed  into  them  from  the  busy  scene  of 
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human  existence.  A  single  glance  of  such  a  pen  at  some 
most  familiar  instance  oi  ordinary  experience,  opens  a 
volume  of  truth  in  a  clear  and  impressive  form.  This  trait 
will  be  found  to  have  been  one  of  the  rare  endowments  of 
M'Laurin.  Some  comprehensive  principle,  which  sweeps 
over  the  whole  range  of  the  subject  he  is  treating,  is  at 
the  same  time  proved,  and  rendered  surprisingly  dear,  by 
an  allusion  to  some  well  known,  but  perhaps  uimoticed 
feature  of  daily  action.  No  system  ever  erfiibited  more 
perfectly  this  method  of  illustrating  truth  than  that  of  the 
Gospel,  as  in  the  Ufe  of  its  author  were  combined  all  those 
higher  principles,  which  should  guide  the  conduct  of  men, 
enforced  by  the  brightest  example  ever  set  before  us.  And  he 
who  most  completely  embraces  the  whole  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  nearly  approaches  the  method 
adopted  in  the  divine  oracleS;  for  setting  it  forth,  may  be 
termed  the  most  useful  writer,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense 
of  utility.  The  truth  of  the  Gospel,  exhibited  in  the  style 
and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  stamps  this  utility  with  a  clear 
impression  upon  the  pages  of  M'Laurin.  He  wrote  as  one 
that  viewed  Ufe  with  the  anxious  and  thoughtful  eye  of  a 
philosopher,  but  also  with  the  deep  interest  of  a  Christian, 
for  its  greatest  practical  improvement,  and  its  true  welfare. 
The  character  of  such  a  man  will  appear  in  his 
writings.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  amiss  to  notice  some 
traits  of  his  character,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  add  to 
our  interest  in  his  productions.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
humility.  In  minds  like  his,  this  lowly  grace  is  morally 
subhme.  It  results  from  the  exercise  of  great  powers  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  investigating  man's  high  destiny,  and 
returning  from  a  view  of  the  universe  of  truth,  and  from 
commumon  with  the  infinite  Creator,  under  a  just  sense  of 
the  littleness  of  man,  beside  the  immensity  with  which  he 
has  been  confined.  Those  whose  views  are  largest,  can 
enter  most  fully  into  this  overpowering  sense  of  their  own 
nothingness.  And  the  spectacle  of  such  minds,  bowing 
before  that  greatness,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  they 
have  been  lost,  should  be  to  all  an  instructive  example,  and 
a  means  of  humility.  -  This  enviable  state  of  mind  is  one 
of  Heaven's  choicest  gifts,  and  it  is  only  by  communion  with 
infinite  greatness,  that  this  sublime  humility  can  be  attained. 
How  n(rt)le  that  description  of  the  inspired  poet :  "  Thus 
saith  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose 
YoL.  III.  31 
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name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place ;  with  him 
also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  humble,  and  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite 
ones."  What  a  spectacle  for  human  pride  is  Newton,  in 
his  own  conception,  standing  upon  the  shore  of  the  ^eat 
ocean  of  truth,  and  only  gathering  the  shining  pebbles  it 
has  cast  up?  A  mind  how  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
reverence  for  God,  and  a  sense  of  the  dependence  and 
nothingness  of  man,  is  evinced  in  the  writings  of  Boyle ! 
And  Pascal,  whose  mathematical  discoveries  were  but  his 
pastime,  how  meekly  did  he  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  cross !  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that  "religion  shews  itself  in  little 
minds  by  great  things,  and  in  great  minds  by  little  ones ;" 
but  that  littleness  how  truly  sublime.  To"  the  list  of  those, 
who  have  exemplified  this  exalted  lowliness,  we  would  add 
M'Laurin,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  possessed  "  remarkable 
humility,  which  appeared  in  preferring  those  to  himself, 
who,  in  eiits  and  ^aces,  were  his  inferiours  ;  in  his  exces* 
sive  moaesty,  which  made  him  unwilling  to  publish  his 
excellent  compositions,  though  frequently  importuned  by 
the  best  judges ;  and  in  preeu^hing  usually  in  the  plainest 
and  most  familiar  manner,  though  many  of  his  manuscripts 
discover  his  uncommon  genius  for  abstract  reasoning,  and, 
in  some  of  them,  the  sublimest  sentiments  are  expressed  in 
a  lively  and  eloquent  manner." 

Another  remarkable  trait  of  his  character,  was  his  per- 
severance in  well-doing.  "  The  talent  of  doing  good"  has 
been  characterized  as  "  the  only  talent,  worthy  the  ambi* 
tion  of  princes."  And  he  who  will  consider  the  distrac- 
tions to  which  the  powers  of  man  are  subject,  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  gathering  them  into  unity  of  purpose  and 
effect,  the  obstructions,  internal  and  external,  which  hinder 
the  progress  of  truth  and  virtue  in  the  world,  will  not  deny 
that  thcU  talent,  which  pursues  a  single  course  amid  all 
dangers  and  trials  and  obstacles,  which  is  not  turned  aside 
by  ingratitude,  by  opposition  or  external  danger,  fronr  the 
steadiness  of  its  aim,  and  that  aim  no  less  than  securing  to 
man  his  truest  and  best  interests,  is  a  talent  of  the  hi^est 
order.  The  fertility  of  resources  of  a  mind  imbued  with  a 
desire  of  doing  good,  in  searching  out  objects  of  its  benevo- 
lence from  the  obscurest  situations,  in  finding  access  and 
welcome  to  the  hearts  of  the  miserable,  in  devising  expedi- 
ents, and  procuring  means  for  the  execution  of  its  purposes, 
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in  creating  for  itself  a  little  world  adorned  by  truth,  by  order, 
and  by  holiness,  stamps  a  degree  of  excellence  upon  the 
talent  of  doing  good,  which  no  other  can  equal.  Whoever 
has  thought  of  the  noiseless  and  onward  course  of  Nature, 
must,  at  times,  have  been  impressed  with  its  fearful  steadi- 
ness. The  sun  and  the  moon  never  halt  in  their  circuit ; 
they  move  on  silently,  but  yet  they  are  always  movine  on, 
with  a  terrible  rapidity,  to  the  time  when  Nature  shell  be 
dissolved.  Who  has  not  felt  himself  rebuked  by  the  con- 
stancy of  Nature's  action,  on  account  of  his  own  supine- 
ness,  and  lagging  pace,  and  even  his  shameful  halts  in  a 
cause  of  benevolence?  And  who,  in  this  Ught,  does  not  rea- 
lize the  full  beauty  of  that  scripture  illustration  of  the  noise^ 
less  and  constant  progress  of  the  life  of  him,  who  spends  it 
in  doing  good  as  he  hastens  to  the  tomb,  by  the  change- 
less procedure  of  that  Being,  who  in  his  daily  providence 
<<  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  imjust?'  The  whole 
life  and  energies  of  M'Laurin  were  given  to  the  promotion 
of  the  highest  good  of  his  feUow-men ;  and  this  lovely  prin- 
ciple beams  forth  brightly  in  his  works. 

Originality,  simplicity,  truth,  and  beauty,  are  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  his  writings.  He  was  original.  His 
thoughts  are  drawn  from  his  own  fertile  genius,  and  on 
the  most  common  subjects,  are  often  new.  But  though 
new,  they  are  solid,  and  carry  with  them  ^eat  power 
of  conviction.  He  was  not  in  that  unhappy  class  of  gifted 
minds,  who  are  forever  undermining  the  foundations  of 
established  truth,  and  wasting  their  ingenuity  in  defence  of 
opinions  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  His  views  of  truth  were  deep,  and  his  love  of 
truth  was  ardent.  Those  sentiments  which  commend  them- 
selves, by  their  adaptation  to  the  state  and  nature  of  man, 
which  extend  their  influence  through  all  the  departments 
of  life,  and  find  a  general  reception  in  the  common  mind, 
he  defended  by  a  peculiarity  and  power  of  thought,  which 
added  much  to  the  accumulative  argument  in  their  favour. 
His  originality  derives  a  higher  lustre  firom  the  very  com- 
monness of  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  employed.  His  ele- 
ments of  thought,  firom  whatever  source  they  are  drawn, 
from  external  Nature,  from  the  exercises  and  sentiments  of 
the  soul,  or  from  the  mysteries  of  Redemption,  are  formed 
into  complete  emblems  of  the  richness  and  pecuUarity  of 
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the  mind  from  which  they  proceed.  This  very  richness 
and  peculiarity  is  but  the  result  of  a  deeper  communion 
with  Truth  and  Nature,  than  is  ordinarily  vouchsafed 
to  man.  Such  a  mind  as  that  of  M'Laurin  could  never 
be  satisfied  with  the  barrenness  of  technicality,  with  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  system.  It  naturally  broke  away 
from  the  coldness  of  form  into  the  spirit  and  power  of 
those  great  lessons  it  derived  immediately  from  Nature  and 
Revelation ;  and  if  the  trammels  of  human  system  were  dis- 
regarded by  such  a  mind,  this  result  was  only  produced  by 
a  more  intense  realization  of  the  greatness  and  powers  of 
Truth,  a  near  view  of  the  majestic  mien  and  unveiled  features 
of  this  intelligencer  of  Deity,  and  an  unwonted  experience 
of  the  inestimable  privile^  of  that  high  and  sacred  inter- 
course with  God  himself  into  which  she  brings  her  fol- 
lowers. 

EQs  originality  is  superiour  to  mere  independence.  There 
are  those,  whose  exercises  of  thought  receive  a  spring  from 
the  productions  of  other  minds,  and  who  have  a  power  of 
ranging  somewhat  for  themselves,  without  wandering  far 
from  the  path  in  which  they  started.  Keeping  that  in  view, 
their  excursions  are  as  joyous  and  as  afl^ctedly  free,  as  if 
they  were  complete  masters  of  thought.  But  M<Laurin 
opened  a  new  path  for  himself;  he  could  not,  and  did 
not  think  upon  models  formed  by  others.  His  plans, 
and  the  whole  finishing  of  his  sketches,  to  the  very  last 
touch,  are  his  own.  We  recognise,  indeol,  in  many  of  the 
truths  presented,  old  acquaintances;  but  their  investiture, 
their  positions,  their  tout  ensemble,  are  renovated.  While 
he  does  not  desert  established  truth,  while  he  defends  it 
with  energy,  with  M<Laurin  as  our  guide,  in  those  very 
fields,  through  which  we  have  often  hefore  travelled,  no- 
velty perpetually  charms  us. 

Simplicity  is  another  pleasing  characteristic  of  these 
essays.  There  is  no  labouring  for  abstract  forms  of  speech ; 
there  are  no  bloated  conceptions.  His  thoughts  appear  to 
have  proceeded  from  his  mind  naturally  ana  easily,  and  if 
they  are  great,  it  is  only  because  he  was  formed  for  great- 
ness. He  possessed,  indeed,  what  an  ancient  poet  has  well 
delineated : 

"  ilia 

Scribendl  quodcaxnque  animo  flagrante  liberet 
Bimplicitas,  cnjus  non  audeo  dicere  nomen." 
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We  can  realise,  in  reading  M^Laurin,  that  simplicity  is 
«*  a  great  word."  We  are  reminded  of  that  naivetiy  which 
is  so  delightful  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon.  The  perfect 
plainness,  with  which  the  conceptions  of  M<Laiirin  are  deli- 
vered, without  any  labour  for  ornament  of  style,  and  so  that 
the  charms  of  thought  the  most  charming,  are  produced  by 
their  simple  greatness,  will  be  found  a  very  peculiar  feature 
of  his  essays.  Indeed,  his  style  might  have  been  more  cul- 
tivated. Some  of  his  sentences  are  wanting  in  unity  and 
harmony.  But  the  general  effect  of  his  style,  though  it  is  not 
a  polished  one,  yet  often  terse,  will  be  found,  in  a  high  de- 
gree pleasing.  In  a  mind  so  rich  as  his  in  thought,  and  so 
true  to  nature  in  its  mode  of  expression,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise. 

Truth  and  beauty  are  pre-eminent  in  his  writings. 
Imbued  deeply  with  a  love  of  truth,  he  searched  for  it 
earnestly.  And  these  are  the  pearls  of  great  price,  which 
were  the  rewards  of  his  search.  The  image  of  truth  in  his 
writings,  is  fair  and  indescribably  pleasing.  His  thoughts 
frequently  strike  the  reader  with  unwonted  pleasure,  and  of 
that  pleasure,  their  truth  is  one  of  the  strongest  causes. 
Such  a  result  might  have  been  expected  from  the  efforts  of 
a  mind  like  that  of  M^Laurin,  deeply  earnest  in  asking  ques- 
tions of  Nature,  and  intent  in  his  observations  upon  the  world 
without,  and  the  little  world  of  consciousness  within.  A 
single  remark  in  illustration  of  some  principle,  often  displays 
his  wonderful  success  in  these  studies.  A  proof  of  some 
position,  by  a  striking  reference  to  human  life,  points  to  the 
source  of  his  truly  original  power  of  developing  important 
principles.  And  if  he  studied  men  and  things  with  the 
motto  written  on  his  heart:  <<  T^  mhi^tia /uvji  ^vriov,,"  he  also 
drew  rich  treasures  from  the  depths  of  inward  experience. 
His  powers  were  well  regulated,  and  under  the  command- 
ing influence  of  the  Gospel.  The  deep  experience  of  such 
a  mind,  so  capable  of  rigid  analysis,  and  so  completely 
under  the  dominion  of  the  principles  it  professed,  was  a 
copious  well-spring  of  practical  truth.  His  aptitude  in  pre- 
senting thotight,  gave  utility  and  completeness  to  his  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  reflection.  Viewing  abstract  truth 
almost  with  the  clearness  of  sight,  he  exhibits  it,  unclouded 
by  the  mists  of  language,  and  with  lineaments  clearly  dis- 
cernible. 

His  writings  are  likewise  ftiU  of  beauty.    This  trait  is 
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enhanced  by  the  famiUarity  of  the  objects,  in  which  he  dis- 
closes its  existence.  His  conceptions,  though  new,  surprise 
us  by  their  obviousness,  and  open  sources  of  beauty  in 
spots,  where  we  only  wonder  we  had  not  discovered  it  be- 
fore. Much  of  the  bisauty  of  his  thoughts  is  the  unadorned 
beauty  of  truth.  There  is  no  glittering  ornament  in  his 
composition,  nothing  which  serves  for  mere  display.  He 
sets  forth  thoueht  in  its  native  attractions,  by  exhibiting  it 
as  it  is  founded  in  nature.  He  never  turns  aside  from  his 
aim  in  search  of  embellishment,  but  mingles,  in  a  happy 
and  complete  combination,  the  useful  with  the  pleasing. 
Nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable,  that  that  harmony  with 
nature,  which  must  be  the  result  of  such  a  course,  should 
awaken  those  perceptions  in  freshness,  which  are  the  orna- 
ments of  intellectusd  beings.  The  mind  of  M'Laurin  was 
formed  upon  models  of  correct  and  elevated  taste.  His  spirit 
was  classical ;  and  without  the  parade  of  learning,  classical 
elegance  breathes  in  his  conceptions.  His  illustrations  and 
decorations  are  highly  chaste  and  simple. 

Want  of  clearness  of  arrangement  is  a  fault,  which 
appears  upon  the  surface  of  his  writings,  but  is  not,  we 
think,  justly  chargeable  upon  them.  His  arrangement  is 
certainly  logical  and  beautiful.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  his 
writings  appears  in  his  plans.  The  divisions  and  transi- 
tions of  discourse,  are  not,  it  is  true,  always  immediately 
clear  in  their  connexion  with  the  whole.  His  thoughts 
are  delivered  much  in  the  form  of  maxims  and  distinct 
masses,  each  having  independent  completeness ;  but  the 
clearness  and  beauty,  which  an  attentive  reader  can 
discover  in  their  connexion,  show  the  mind,  that  produced 
them,  to  have  been  well  disciplined.  Indeed,  the  eflfect  with 
which  his  plans  open  upon  us,  in  their  greatness,  as  we 
proceed,  is  very  remarkable.  While  we  are,  for  the 
moment,  confused,  we  see,  as  we  advance,  the  presiding 
influence  of  a  powerful  mind  giving  unity  to  the  scheme. 
It  is  as  if  we  were  contemplating  a  splendid  diorama. 
What,  at  first,  was  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  colours  upon 
the  canvass,  as  we  look  upon  it  with  steadiness,  assumes 
the  reality  of  perspective,  and  every  moment,  some 
gorgeous  palace,  some  beautiful  colonnade,  or  some  group 
of  living  beings,  starts  into  relief.  His  thoughts  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  their  relative  importance.  And 
often  when  we  are  feasting  ourselves  with  some  deUcious 
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conception,  another  succeeds  it,  to  surprise  us  by  opening 
fresh  and  higher  sources  of  dehght.  He  seems,  indeed, 
almost  exhaustless  in  the  production  of  new  and  interesting 
thought. 

&  in  paintings,  effect  is  the  standard  of  excellence,  we 
shall  find  that  the  general  eflFect  of  these  essays  evinces  that 
they  are  portraitures  of  a  master.  As  their  author  has 
succeeded  in  arraying  truth  in  her  native  majesty  and 
beauty,  so  he  has  admirably  produced  that  combinaton  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  which  gives  life  to  thought,  and 
dignity  to  sentiment.  A  glow  of  feeling,  as  well  as  an  almost 
constant  perception  of  teauty,  attencb  the  reader  through 
these  essays.  They  awaken  neither  the  sterner  nor  the 
gentler  natural  passions ;  but  those  high  and  lofty  senti- 
ments, which  are  emanations  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
thoughts,  and  inspire  a  calm  and  steady  course  of  heavenly 
action.  The  originals  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  heavens, 
and  he  has  transferred  to  his  copies  much  of  the  native 
symmetry  and  perfection  of  their  archetypes.  His  motives 
are  from  the  unseen  objects  of  revelation,  and  he  has 
inspired  them  deeply  with  the  living  powers  of  a  faith,  which 
views  the  substance  and  mighty  import  of  things  invisible. 
We  not  only  admire,  but  feel  the  excellence  of  his  delinea- 
tions. Their  energy  and  warmth  kindle  a  flame  of 
sentiment  within  us.  And  as  his  plans  open,  in  their  rising 
greatness,  from  a  mind  severe  in  its  logic,  and  imbued  with 
correctness  and  delicacy  of  taste,  so  is  emotion,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, ever  striking  deeper,  and  spreading  higher. 

The  advantage  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  of  a  proper 
discipline  of  all  the  powers,  and  a  nice  adjustment  of  them  to 
each  other,  is  strikingly  seen  in  these  essays.  If  taste  be  per- 
verted, both  recison  and  sentiment  are  shocked,  and  thrown 
from  their  equilibrium.  If  reason  be  unsound  or  illogical, 
feeling  may  come,  indeed,  at  its  bidding,  but  it  will  break 
forth  in  irre^larity  or  wildness.  And  if  feeling  be  free 
from  the  dominion  of  reason,  and  not  under  the  restraint  of 
discipline,  it  will  drown  our  faculties  and  perceptions  in  its 
boisterous  surgings.  Where  reason  takes  the  command, 
and  is  fitted  for  a  proper  exercise  of  its  powers,  by  discipline, 
and  subjection  to  its  rod;  where  taste  is  well  cultivated,  and 
feeling  is  under  the  controul  of  reason  and  conscience,  and 
animates  their  efforts  by  its  cogent  impulses,  arises  and 
retires  at  their  bidding,  we  may  expect  such  genuine 
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offspring  of  a  well-adjusted  mind,  as  we  find  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  M^Laurin. 

From  such  a  writer,  it  is  difficult  to  cull  out  specimens 
of  his  style  of  thought  and  expression.  Conceptions, 
magnificent  in  themselves  lose,  by  detachment  from  the 
wholes  to  which  they  belong,  much  of  their  relative  great- 
ness. We,  however,  select  the  following  passages,  the 
latter  of  which  strikes  us  as  bein^  peculiarly  fine.  Neither 
of  them  are  in  that  aphoristical  style,  which  the  author 
sometimes  adopts. 

"  The  scripture  commendations  of  the  love  of  God  to  sinners,  lay 
more  stress  on  God's  giving  his  Son,  than  on  his  giving  heaven.  "  Gk)d 
commends  his  love  to  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us.  If  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  €k)d,  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his 
life :  He  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  ail, 
how  shall  he  not  with  him  also,  freely  give  us  all  things  V*  It  was 
observed  above  that  there  is  an  incomprehensible  greatness,  in  the  bless- 
ings of  Gk)d's  covenant,  the  fruits  and  purchase  of  redemption,  which 
must  fill  the  heart  of  an  attentive  penitent  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
Such  scriptures  as  these  now  cited  show  that  our  admiration  of  the  fruits 
of  redemption  should  be,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  in  superior  admira* 
tion  of  redemption  itself:  that  this  is  so  transcendent  a  mvstery  or  won- 
der of  mercy  as  eclipses  all  other  wonders :  that  as  God^  mercies  are 
above  all  his  other  works,  this  is  above  all  his  other  mercies :  that 
after  God's  giving  bis  Son,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  not  so  great  a 
wonder  that  he  should  give  all  tnings :  that  it  would  rather  be  a  wonder 
if  he  should  withhold  any  thing.  ''  How  will  he  not  with  him  also 
freely  give  all  things  1  Much  more  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life." 
Abstracting  from  redemption,  we  cannot  conceive  any  effect  of  infinite 

SKMiness,  but  what  might  possibly  be  surpassed,  by  some  other  efiect  of 
e  same  amiable  attribute.  It  could  not  nave  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  anv  thing  that  could  manifest  divine  mercy,  as  it  were, 
to  the  uttermost.  Such  is  the  manifestation  given  of  it  in  redemption. 
No  wonder  therefore  that  it  is  commended  as  a  mystery  of  love,  whose 
height  and  depth,  length  and  breadth  passes  knowledge :  and  that  in 
order  to  just  impressions  of  it,  we  are  directed  to  seek  tne  spirit  of  God 
to  strengthen  us  with  might  in  the  inner  man,  and  to  shine  into  our 
hearts.'^ 

"  The  subject  we  are  treating  contains  all  the  attract! ves  that  can 
reasonably  anect  one  that  loves  society ;  it  is  made  up  of  the  choice  of 
all  other  societies,  contains  all  the  true  heroes  that  ever  were,  and  com- 
prehends the  flower  of  the  universe.  The  meanest  member  is  promoted 
at  the  same  time  to  a  near  relation  of  the  infinite  Creator,  and  to  all  the  best 
of  his  creatures :  allied  to  the  spirits  made  perfect  in  heaven,  and  to  the 
excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  he  can  chdm  kindred  to  the  patriarchs ;  and 
prophets,  and  martyrs,  and  apostles,  and  all  the  other  excellent  persons, 
who  adorned  this  world,  and  of  whom  it  was  not  worthy :  though  the^ 
be  in  heaven  and  he  on  earth,  one  spirit  animates  them  both.  Surely  it 
is  industrious  stupidity,  if  one  contemplate  such  a  society,  without  being 
enamoured  with  it ;  and  all  other  society  or  solitude  is  only  so  far  valu- 
able as  it  is  subservient  to  it:  a  society  headed  by  infinite  perfection, 
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cemented  by  eternal  love,  adorned  by  undecaying  enlace,  supplied  out  of 
all-sufficient  bliss,  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of  all  things,  and  goarded 
by  Omnipotence :  a  society  as  ancient  as  the  world,  but  more  ourable ; 
and  to  wnose  interest  the  world,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  are  sul^ervient :  a 
society  joined  together  by  the  strictest  bands,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
fering of  interests,  but  one  common  interest,  and  where  at  last  there  will 
be  no  opposition  of  tempers  or  sentiments ;  when  its  members,  now  many 
of  them  scattered  far  and  near,  but  still  imited  to  their  head,  shall  one 
day  have  a  glad  universal  meeting  in  an  eternal  temple  never  to  part, 
and  where  they  shall  celebrate  a  jubilee  of  inconceivable  extacy  and 
transport,  without  mixture,  without  interruption,  and,  which  crowns  all,> 
without  end." 

In  the  Essay  on  Happiness,  which  is  the  first  of  the  se- 
ries, and  which  is  a  most  AiU  and  satisfactory  investigation 
of  the  subject,  all  his  excellencies  as  a  writer  may  be  seen. 
The  comprehensiveness  with  which,  in  the  outset,  he  un« 
folds  the  question  he  is  to  discuss,  at  once  convinces  us 
that  his  examination  of  it  will  be  a  radical  one.  The  skill 
with  which  he  analyses  the  various  kinds  of  pleasure,  and 
with  which  he  leads -us  to  that  pleasure,  which  is  "the 
highest,"  <<  and  the  longest  enjoyment  of  wluch  is  happiness," 
displays  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  essay  is  well  worthy 
of  repeated  perusal. 

But  upon  those  which  follow,  we  would  more  especially 
dwell,  as  there  the  greatexcellence  of  M'Laurin  is  developed. 
His  knowledge  ana  appreciation  of  the  plan  of  Redemption 
in  all  its  parts,  is  a  most  predominant  feature  in  his  works. 
To  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  he  ^ave 
his  life,  aud  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity  he  studied  with  a 
humble  and  diligent  use  of  all  his  great  powers.  His  in-* 
sight  into  the  mystery  of  Redemption,  was  deep  and  clear. 
In  the  Essay  on  Christian  Piety,  the  development  of  new  and 
simple  views  upon  the  most  common  objects  of  faith,  the 
almost  unceasing  flow  of  rich  and  pious  thought  upon  these 
much  handled  themes,  are  surprising,  and  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  unwonted  emotions,  and  open  to  him 
stores  of  sweet  reflection  upon  topics,  of  which  he  imagined 
he  had  taken  a  full  survey.  We  realize  that  in  Christ  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  when  some 
of  these  hidden  treasures  are  brought  to  light  by  the  mind; 
of  M'Laurin.  We  believe,  from  3ie  glimpses  we  have  in 
his  delineations,  there  is  a  fulness  in  the  Gospel  we  have 
not  yet  comprehended.  We  can  imagine  that  it  is  full 
enough  to  occupy  our  thoughts  for  eternity,  that  it  is 
won&rfiil  enough  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  angels. 
Vol.  III.  32 
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Bat  the  study  by  which  we  must  enter  into  a  knowledge  of 
its  greatness  and  glory,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  as  peculiar  as 
the  system  towarcb  which  it  is  directed.  It  is  a  study,  the 
foundation  of  which  must  be  laid  in  Christian  experience, 
and  which  must  advance  to  ripeness  with  the  growth  of  the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  Not  that  any  power  is  to  be 
idle  in  itsprosecution.  It  is  the  great  perfection  of  the  Gos- 
pel that  it  affords  ample  scope  for  the  most  vigorous  and 
harmonious  exertion  of  all  our  faculties.  All  our  powers 
of  thought,  as  well  as  every  sentiment  of  the  heart,  and 
every  emotion  oi  the  soul,  may  pour  forth  their  energies  in 
its  contemplation.  But  they  must  all  act  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Spirit  The  Spirit  of  revelation  is  its  sacred, 
ever-present  guardian,  and  opens  its  treasures  only  to  those, 
who  have  been  baptized  in  die  Spirit's  gracious  influence, 
The  proud  disdain  of  unsanctified  reason  in  rejecting  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  attempts  of  unaided  reason,  to  aeve- 
lope  the  glorv  and  harmony  of  the  gospel  scheme  may  con- 
vince us  of  the  futility  of  studying  the  objects  of  faith,  by 
the  simple  and  dim  hght  of  Nature.  The  miserably  cold 
and  lifeless  expositions  of  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Locke 
upon  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  their  want  of  spirituality 
and  heavenly  beauty,  may  teach  us  an  instructive  lesson 
upon  the  insufSciency  of  reason  to  compass  the  system  of 
revelation.  Without  the  certainty  of  inward  experience,  and 
the  constant  direction  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  ever  turn- 
ing aside  into  the  paths  of  ceremony  and  formality,  and  pre- 
sents us  in  the  end  with  systems  no  ways  comparable  with 
the  beauty  or  nobleness  of  ancient  systems  of  philosophy. 
Life  and  li^ht  are  sadly  wanting.  From  such  speculations, 
we  turn  with  heartfelt  pleasure  to  the  fervid  sentiment  and 
divinely  original  views  of  M^Laurin.  With  glowing  ad- 
miration we  follow  him,  as  iGrom  the  simple  element  of  faith, 
he  leads  us  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ^eat  Christian  sacrifice  in 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  admission  to  eternal  Ufe,  in  remo- 
ving the  burden  and  perplexity  of  guilt,  and  inpiring  a  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  gospel  scheme, 
to  be  our  ffuide  to  heaven,  and  a  mil  earnest  of  our  fiiture 
glory ;  ana  with  still  increasing  admiration  we  follow  him, 
as  from  the  fruits  of  redemption,  he  passes  to  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  which  it  exhibits  of 
God's  most  glorious  attributes,  and  especially  in  its  manifes- 
tation of  that  infinite  mercy  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and 
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which  stamps  it  with  a  superiority  to  all  other  works  of 
God.  His  remarks  upon  the  perplexity,  which  guilt  causes 
in  the  soul,  and  the  barrier  which  a  sense  of  guilt  in* 
terposes  between  a  sinner  and  his  righteous  Judge  and 
Creator,  are  singularly  worthy  of  notice.  His  views  of  the 
intrinsic  glories  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  his  intercession, 
which  last  he  describes  as  a  transcendent,  real,  durable  da* 
claration  "  of  God's  holiness  and  justice,  fit  to  produce  the 
strongest  impressions,  and  to  inspire  God's  immense  king- 
dom, with  the  highest  thought  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
government,  and  of  the  purity  of  his  admmistration,  as  well 
as  of  the  riches  of  his  grace,"  axe  fiill  of  life,  and  evince  the 
deep  realization  which  he  possessed  of  divine  things.  The 
accurate  delineations  which  he  gives  of  the  nature  of  fiiidi 
and  repentance,  show  how  rigidly  he  had  anal3rzed  and  re- 
solved into  its  elements.  Christian  experience.  His  thoughts 
on  the  Gospel  are  highly  scriptural.  Indeed  his  origmal 
views  of  the  plan  of  r^emption  derive  their  excellence  and 
energy,  from  the  success  with  which  he  had  meditated  upon 
the  oracles  of  God,  and  compared  them  with  his  own  expe- 
rience. Thus  was  he  able  to  enter  fully  into  their  hvely 
and  comprehensive  import.  He  had  revolved  the  word  of 
truth,  till  the  God  who  indited  it,  and  <<  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  shone  in  his  heart  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  fiice  of 
Jesus  Christ"  Nor  cQd  the  li^ht  communicated  from  such 
a  source,  through  a  mind  so  smgularly  clear  and  original, 
lose  aught  of  its  brightness  by  contact  with  the  medium  of 
its  transmission.  The  medium  was  too  transparent  to  ob- 
struct the  progress  ofs,  single  ray,  too  high  in  its  converging 
power  to  allow  a  particle  to  wander  from  the  bright  centre, 
in  which  all  were  gathered.  That  centre  was  the  r^emp- 
tion  of  Christ.  The  mass  of  Scripture  light,  in  the  form  of 
allusions  and  direct  assertions,  in  the  varieties  of  narrative, 
ascriptions  of  praise,  exhortations  to  holiness,  or  decisions 
upon  moral  questions  and  cases  of.  discipline,  which  in  the 
essay  on  Christian  Piety,  he .  collects  and  brings  to  bear 
upon  this  single  point,  show  how  all  revelation  is  suspended 
upon  it,  or  rather,  how  all  the  parts  of  the  plan  of  salvation 
are  emanations  from  it.  It  difiiises  its  eminent  peculiarity 
through  the  whole,  and  all  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel,  even 
its  minutest  casuisdry,  becomes  pure  and  elevated  by  connex- 
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ion  with  this  cardinal  truth.  The  highest  mysteries  of 
fidth  point  to  redemption,  as  that  great  fact,  from  which 
their  relevancy  in  the  scheme  must  be  viewed  and  esti- 
mated. That  omnipotent  agency  which  imparts  to  the  Gospel 
its  efficacy,  owns  redemption  as  the  occasion,  and  means 
and  instrument  of  its  influence.  The  obvious  success 
with  which  M'Laurin  has  delineated  the  nature,  and  unpa- 
ralleled excellence  of  the  plan  of  salvation  by  keeping  in 
view  this  fundamental  truth  in  the  system,  and  concentra- 
ting its  splendors  in  this  single  pomt,  unfolds  to  us  the 
true  method  of  studying  the  word  of  God.  Such  a  method 
would  not  only  lead  to  a  comprehension  of  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  Gospel,  but  would  enable  us  to  view  every 
truth  of  Scripture  in  its  relative  importance,  and  to  attain  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  Gospel.  Truths,  by  being  contemplated  apart,  may  rise 
into  a  ma^itude  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  subservi- 
ency to  the  greater  truths  in  the  system  to  which  they  be- 
long. They  thus  become  centres  of  repulsion  between 
Christians,  and  grounds  of  ofience  to  those  who  reject  the 
Gospel.  They  lead  to  the  extremes  of  formalism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  a  contempt  of  that  which  is 
indeed  the  truth  of  God,  though  subservient  to  other  reveal- 
ed truth.  According  to  circumstances,  truths  thus  detached, 
and  almost  by  consequence  perverted,  either  seen  in  an  un- 
natural size,  or  deprived  of  their  real  greatness,  lead  to  fa- 
naticism or  Pharisaism,  to  errour  of  every  shape  and  degree. 
A  remarkable  feature  in  the  study  of  divine  things,  as 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  M'Laurin,  is  his  perception  of 
the  beautiful  analog'  which  exists,  between  the  works  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  grace.  By  this,  we  mean  not  that 
argumentative  deduction  from  the  analogy  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  to  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature, 
which  has  been  placed  upon  an  immoveable  basis  by  the 
mind  of  Butler ;  but  rather  a  sentiment,  kindled  by  contem- 
plation of  the  two  great  exhibitions  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
creation  and  redemption,  and  a  view  of  their  beautiful  con- 
sistency, and  their  mutual  fitness  each  to  illustrate  the  or- 
derly adjustment  of  the  other.  We  have  indeed  in  some 
parts  of  these  essays,  been  reminded  of  Buller.  We  con- 
conceive  M*Laurin  to  be,  what  Butler  would  have  been, 
had  he  broken  from  the  coldness  and  severity  of  argument, 
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into  the  warmer  regions  of  sentiment,  employed  upon  the 
harmony  and  beauty  of  the  analogy  he  has  so  clearly  por- 
trayed.   We  quote  the  following  example. 

"  And  here  it  may  be  nsefal  to  consider  first,  the  beantiftd  harmony 
that  may  be  found,  between  the  several  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  scrip-  - 
tures,  about  these  adorable  divine  persons.  If  they  are  represented  co- 
operating in  the  work  of  redemption^  they  are  represented  so  likewise, 
in  the  other  divine  works  of  creation  and  providence ;  and  as  there  are 
different  operations  more  immediately  ascribed  to  each  of  them,  so 
what  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  in  the  work  of  our  salvation,  has  a  beauti- 
ful resemblance  to  the  part  attributed  to  him,  in  the  other  divine  works. 
In  effect,  it  is  very  observable,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as 
more  immediately  concerned  in  completing  the  divine  works.  It  seems 
to  be  his  particular  office,  to  stamp  the  lovely  image  of  the  Creator,  on 
the  creatures  according  to  their  several  capacities,  whether  visible  or  iri- 
visible^  adorning  the  former  with  all  that  beauty,  light,  order  and  perfec- 
tion they  are  capable  of;  and  adorning  the  latter,  with  the  beauty  of  ho- 
liness, producing  that  light,  order,  and  regular  disposition,  in  which  the 
perfection  of  created  spirits  consisteth.  His  operations,  on  visible  as 
well  as  invisible  creatures,  is  (according  to  a  way  of  speaking  of  some 
of  the  ancients)  a  work  of  sanctification.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Bible 
we  are  told,  that  after  the  mass  of  the  world  was  produced,  the  earth 
was  void,  and  without  form,  and  darkness  was  upon  tne  face  of  the  deep; 
and  the  first  account  we  have  of  bringing  all  things  to  order,  is  the 
Spirals  moving  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  His  operations  to  this  day,  are 
a  continuation  of  his  ancient  work,  a  bringing  light  out  of  darkness, 
and  order  out  of  confusion  ;  bringing  the  new  creation,  as  he  did  the 
old,  to  order  and  perfection  gradually,  through  several  days'  works,  till 
at  last,  all  terminate  in  an  everlasting  sabbath." 

It  is  indeed  a  high  perfection  and  privilege  thus  to  con- 
template the  harmony  of  the  schemes  of  nature  and  grace, 
and  to  superadd  to  our  perception  of  natural  beauty  the 
higher  relish  of  a  sense  alive  to  the  "beauty  of  holi- 
ness." We  are  told  of  the  richness,  which  is  thrown  about 
the  objects  of  our  native  perceptions  by  association.  Our 
sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  has  been  resolved  into 
suggestion.  But  while  we  beUeve  in  the  existence  of  ori- 
ginal sentiments,  we  of  course  think,  they  are  much  raised 
in  intensity  by  association. 

What  irresistible  charms  has  Homer  impressed  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Scamander  ;  in  what  majesty  has  he  arrayed 
the  sunamit  of  Ida  !  Nor  has  the  shade  of  Horace  deserted 
his  Sabine  retreat,  nor  has  the  muse  of  the  Mantuan  bard 
ceased  her  dyinff  note  to  the  classical  enthusiast,  who  visits 
his  tomb.  But  how  do  local  associations  fade  away  before 
those  richer  ones,  which  reward  the  diUgent  student  of  the 

Elan  oi  redemption.    To  him  all  Nature  is  clothed  with 
eavenly  glory.    To  him  her  order  and  harmony  opens  in 
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higher  lustre,  borrowed  from  the  scheme  of  revelatioii. 
Let  him  study  Nature  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  a  philosopher^ 
or  a  keen  observer,  in  all  his  searches  he  is  rewarded  with 
rich  analogies.  To  such  a  study  would  we  refer  much  of 
the  originSity  and  divine  imagery  of  Cowper,  "  the  poet  of 
flie  New  Testament."  To  this  is  due  much  of  that  deep 
interest,  which  engages  us  in  the  pious  contemplations  of 
Bishop  Hall,  and  by  this  alone  can  Nature  be  made  to 
yield  her  highest  note  in  praise  of  her  Creator. 

Another  result  of  the  study  of  the  Gospel  in  its  smplici- 
ty,  as  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  M'Laurin,  is  its  own  inter- 
nal power  to  dissipate  the  objections,  which  have  been 
urged  against  it.  In  this  light  we  would  recommend  the 
Essay  "  On  Prejudices  against  the  Gospel,"  which  strikes 
us,  as  upon  the  whole,  the  finest.  Sir  James  Macintosh 
somewhere  speaks  of  "  the  conservative  power  of  philoso- 
phy to  expel  the  moral  poison  of  scepticism,"  and  it  appears 
to  us,  there  is  equally  in  religion  a  self-preserving  energy 
against  the  poison  of  Infidelity.  The  quickness  with 
which  objections  vanish,  before  a  clear  development  of  the 
simplest  elements  of  gospel  truth,  has  struck  us  with  peculiar 
force  in  the  masterly  delineations  of  M^Laurin,  in  the  essay 
above  mentioned.  We  select  the  following  passage  full  of 
argument  and  sentiment,  and  even  bordering  on  eloquence, 
as  an  illustration.  It  strikes  at  that  grand  objection  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  light  of  Nature,  which  has  T)een  wielded 
by  the  strongest  minds  to  overturn  the  Gospel. 

".But  the  art  of  making  men  truly  virtnous  and  happy  by  their  own 
skill  and  strength,  is  not  yet  invented.  The  result  of  all  efforts  that  way, 
is  exposing  the  weakness  and  vanity  of  the  undertakers,  and  the  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  the  Gk>spel,  and  the  necessity  of  tne  grace  offered 
In  it.  The  more  we  consider  the  success  of  such  reformers,  the  more 
we  may  be  convinced  that  their  systems  are  fitter  for  tickling  the  ear, 
than  mending  the  heart.  Human  corruption  proves  always  too  hard  for 
human  eloquence :  it  is  ever  found  to  have  a  strong  enough  footing  in  the 
heart,  to  stand  it  out  against  all  the  golden  sayings  of  the  tongue.  No 
doubt  it  is  good  to  use  all  kind  of  helps  against  corruption,  and  to  neg- 
lect no  assistance  against  so  daneerous  an  enemj.  6ut  to  think  these 
natural  helps  sufficient,  without  the  assistance  of  grace  ;  to  pretend  to 
bear  down  sin  and  vice,  merely  h}[  eloquence  and  philosophy ;  to  jest  it 
away  merely  by  witty  satire  and  lampoon ;  to  convert  men  bv  elegant 
phrases  and  delicate  turns  of  the  thought,  is  such  a  chimerical  project, 
and  which  has  so  constantly  failed  in  the  experiment,  that  it  is  a  won- 
der any  body  should  seriously  think  it  practicable.  History  showeth  the 
weak  and  contemptible  efficacy  of  the  sublimest  philosophy  of  the  Hea- 
thens, when  it  encountered  with  inveterate  corruptions,  or  violent  teinp- 
tations;  how  many  of  them  that  spake  of  virtue  like  angels,  yet 
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lived  in  a  manner  like  brutes.  Whereas,  in  all  ages,  poor  Chris- 
tian plebians,  unpolished  bj  learning,  but  earnest  in  prayer,  and 
depending  upon  grace,  have,  in  comparison  of  these  others,  lived  rather 
like  angels  than  men,  and  shown  such  an  invincible  steadfastness  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  as  shameth  all  the  philosoph;^  in  the  world.  Manj 
of  these  ancient  philosophers,  who  reasoned  admirably  in  favour  of  vir- 
tue, and  particularly  or  truth,  honesty  and  sincerity,  are  believed  to  have 
maintained  one  eternal  Deity  in  private,  and  yet  most  disingenuously 
complied  with  the  abominable  idolatry  of  the  multitude  in  public ;  while 
those  who  depended  on  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  shewed  an  integrity 
in  their  zeal  for  the  one  true  Qod,  which  death  and  tortures  could  not 
overcome ;  they  forced  their  way  through  all  the  cruelty  that  malice 
could  inflict,  till  they  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  true  GK)d,  and  his 
laws,  through  the  known  world ;  whereas  for  all  the  speculations  of  the 
philosophers,  the  world  might  have  been  lying  as  it  was,  to  this  day." 

In  conclusion  we  would  say,  the  richness  and  power  of 
thought,  the  simplicity  and  greatness  of  conception  in 
M'Laurin  can  be  fully  realized  only  by  his  readers ;  and  to 
those  who  would  study  the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  upon 
our  most  important  interests,  in  its  symmetry,  its  magnitude, 
its  intrinsic  excellence,  "its  easy,  free,  and  unincumbered 
plan,"  these  Essays  will  be  a  most  powerful  assistance. 


Art.  YII.  Radical  Opinions. 

m 

By  D.  R.  Goodwin,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Bowdoin  College. 

Radical  views  are  often  superficial.  They  mistake* 
phenomena  dimly  seeii  at  the  surface  for  fundamental 
principles.  There  are  depths  in  the  nature  and  relationi^ 
of  man,  whose  dark  chambers  of  mysterious  imagery  hu- 
man wit  and  reason  must  toil  in  vain  to  explore.  But  your 
radical  professes  to  have  sounded  these  unfathomable 
depths,  and  to  have  seen  their  hidden  foundations  by  a  sort 
of  immediate  beholding.  He  looks  down  into  the  abyss, 
and  as  he  traces,  amidst  the  overhanging  darkness,  the 
shadowy,  uncertain  forms  of  adjacent  objects,  infers,  from 
the  very  indistinctness  of  his  own  conceptions,  that  those 
objects  lie  at  an  immense  distance  below. 

Radical  views  are  partial  and  empirical.  There  are 
combinations  and  complexities,  variations  and  anomalies, 
and  endless  details  in  man's  social  and  political  condition, 
which  can  no  more  be  reduced  under  one,  or  a  few  simple 
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laws,  than  the  changing  winds  of  heaven.  The  str(»i^- 
est  mind  cannot  grasp  them  by  intuition,  or  evolve  them  m 
the  closet,  from  abstract  principles.  If  they  are  mastered 
and  harmonized  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  patient  investiga- 
tion and  lon^  experience  of  a  powerful  and  practical  mind. 
Empiricism  here  belongs  to  the  weak,  the  vain-glorious,  or 
the  indolent;  and  paper  systems  are  as  fallacious  and  utterly 
useless,  as  a  conjectural  chart  of  an  unexplored  ocean.  But 
the  man  of  radical  principles  is  too  much  in  haste  to  stop 
for  the  slow  process  of  induction,  and  the  gradual  teachings 
of  experience.  He  must  have  every  thing  done  at  once.  He 
has  a  theory  of  perpetual  motion  to  carry  all  the  machinery 
of  society  at  a  cheap  and  easy  rate.  He  has  a  newly-in- 
vented panacea  for  its  evils — a  imiversal  elixir  to  preserve 
it  in  perpetual  vigour.  With  him  every  thing  is  simple. 
All  is  to  be  put  upon  a  visible,  tangible  foundation,  and 
reach  up  in  &[eometrical  and  mathematical  proportions;  and 
if  things  as  they  are,  prove  too  incongruous  and  refractory 
to  be  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  this  systematic  edifice, 
they  must  be  re-modelled  and  nmde  what,  in  radical  theory, 
they  ought  to  be.  All  the  complicated  and  jarring  elements 
of  men's  spiritual  nature  and  social  relations  are  to  be 
brought  into  an  order  so  exact,  and  a  harmony  so  perfect 
and  peaceful,  that  a  little  child  may  lead  them. 

Radical  views  are,  when  true  in  themselves,  deceptive 
in  practice.  They  are  unfit  for  this  world,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  fit  for  any  other.  They  contemplate  naked,  transcen- 
dental truths,  without  any  of  those  modifications,  or  limita- 
tions, or  additional  circumstances,  which  fit  them  for  any 
practical,  earthly  purpose.  There  is  something  of  paradox, 
yet  more  of  truth,  m  the  remark  of  Burke — <<  that  in  propor- 
tion as  certain  doctrines  are  metaphysically  tmej  they  are 
practically  and  politically  false J^ 

Radical  views  are  dangerous;  because  they  nurture  a 
spirit  of  discontent,  of  morbid  excitement,  of  restlessness 
and  change.  They  teach  an  utter  recklessness  of  conse- 
quences, a  disregard  of  existing  institutions,  a  contempt  of 
authority,  prescription,  usage,  and  whatever  in  the  majesty 
of  government  is  venerable,  or  in  the  mysteries  of  religion 
is  awfiil.  The  re^cide  revolutions  of  France  will  remain 
forever  an  admonitory  example  of  the  unrestrained  influ- 
ence of  radical  doctrines.  They  are  either  fanaticism  or 
atheism  in  rehgion,  revolution  in  politics,  and  quackery 
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every  where.  According  to  them,  the  mere  philosopher, 
with  his  products  of  pure  reason,  or  the  unsophisticated 
schoolboy,  with  his  simple,  fundamental  generalities,  would 
be  the  best  fitted  of  edl  men,  to  reform  and  govern  the 
world. 

Radical  views  have  had  an  influence  on  the  theories  of 
early  education.  It  has  become  a  very  prevalent  notion, 
that  the  young  mtist  be  taught  the  reason  and  the  ground 
of  whatever  is  presented  for  their  assent.  This  is  the  new 
light,  by  which  the  rising  generation  are  to  be  made  wiser 
than  their  predecessors — "by  which  children  are  to  be 
metamorphosed  into  prodigies,  and  prodigies  with  a  ven- 
geance will  they  be — ^prodigies  of  self-conceit,  shallowness, 
arrogance,  and  infideUty."  Children  must  be  taught  to 
reason!  We  must  have  boy-graduates  in  Philosophy,  Dia- 
lectics, and  Metaphysics.  Hence  the  illustrations  and  dilu- 
tions, and  "  easy  methods,"  that  swarm  around  us,  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  infant  reasoner.  Hence  "  the  Child's 
book  of  Philosophy." — ^the  Child's  book  of  Astronomy," — 
"  the  Child's  book  of  the  Mind,"  (in  other  words — of  meta- 
physics)— and  lastly,  "the  Evidences  of  Christianity  for  Chil- 
dren !"  All  these  are  the  results  of  views  essentially  radi- 
cal. They  can  wait  for  nothing  gradual — ^they  admit  of  no 
authority.  But  the  mind  not  only  aevelopes  itself  gradually ^ 
but  its  Acuities  display  themselves  in  a  certain  natural  order. 
It  does  not  abstract,  ^neralize,  and  reason  at  first,  but  per- 
ceives, observes,  and  remembers.  Memory  is  that  faculty 
which  maybe  early  cultivated  to  most  advantage.  It  is  begin- 
ning at  flie  wrong  end,  to  set  the  mind  at  reasoning,  before  it 
has  been  furnished  with  data.  "  But  instead  of  storing  the 
memory,  during  the  period  when  the  memory  is  the  predo- 
minant faculty,  with  facts  for  the  after  exercise  of  judg- 
ment; instead  of  awakening,  by  the  noblest  models,  the  fond 
and  unmixed  love  and  c^fmiration,  which  is  the  natural 
and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth;  ^Ae^e  nurselings  of  im- 
proved peda^gy,  are  taught  to  dispute  and  decide;  to  sus- 
pect all  men^s  wisdom,  but  their  own ;  and  to  hold  nothing 
sacred  from  their  contempt,  but  their  own  contemptible 
arrogance.  Aside  from  the  monstrous  mental  deformity 
produced  in  this  way,  time  is  lost,  and  eflbrts  are  wasted,  by 
being  misappUed.  There  are  many  things  which  may  be 
learned,  and  properly  learned,  though  the  reasons  are  not, 
and  cannot,  at  the  time,  be  underst^xl.  ^hy  labour,  with 
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little  balls  and  figures  and  illustrations,  to  explain  to  a  child 
of  five  years,  the  reasons  why  three  times  four  make  twelve- 
reasons,  which,  though  useless  for  the  present,  will  be  easily 
and  naturally  discovered  afterwards,  by  a  reflex  act  of  the 
mind. 

But  the  principle,  that  we  must  believe  only  those  things 
of  which  we  know,  and  can  tmderstand  the  reasons,  is  a 
dangerous  principle.  It  subverts  the  very  foundations  of 
our  knowledge.  It  cuts  us  loose  from  our  moorings,  and 
sets  us  adrift  without  compajss,  rudder,  or  pilot,  on  the  ocean 
of  scepticism;  nay,  it  tosses  us  naked  into  that  ocean,  each 
by  himself,  without  so  much  as  a  plank,  a  fragment,  or 
even  a  straw  to  cling  to  for  support.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
our  condition  in  this  world  of  mysteries,  in  which,  at  best, 
we  know  but  in  part,  and  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  For 
what  is  there  in  all  the  wide  universe,  which  man  can  say 
he  thoroughly  comprehends — of  which  he  knows  the  abso- 
lute ^ound — ^the  intrinsic  nature — the  nearest  and  remotest 
relations?  Is  it  any  thing  in  the  material  world?  The  slen- 
derest blade  of  grass  in  the  meadow,  the  minutest  pebble  on 
the  shore,  baffle  all  his  wisdom.  He  cannot  tell  what  makes 
the  one  ^ow,  or  what  holds  the  particles  of  the  other  toge- 
ther. Is  It  in  his  own  mind?  Here  he  can  scarcely  take  one 
step  in  his  investigation,  before  he  acknowledges  himself  lost 
in  inextricable  difficulties.  '  Tis  mystery  alL  The  highest 
human  philosophy  traces  but  a  few  links  in  the  great  chain 
of  causes  and  relations,  and  then  falls  as  poweness  as  the 
merest,  weakest  ignorance.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  we  are 
disparaging  science,  or  pleading  the  cause  of  unknowing 
and  incurious  slothfiilness.  No;  we  honour  science — ^we 
love  her  in  our  heart  of  hearts.    But  then  science  does  not 

Sretend  to  understand  the  whole  of  things.  Science  is  hum- 
le.  Ignorance  is  proud.  Science  teaches  to  admit  and 
believe  many  things,  the  manner  and  reason  of  which  we  do 
not  comprehend ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  les- 
sons that  can  be  early  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  young. 
But  the  other  doctrine  is  directly  opposed  also  to  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  faith  ; 
for  faith  implies  confidence^  believing  on  authority — sufii- 
cient,  good  authority — but  still,  authority.  It  would  seem 
quite  radical  enough  to  leave  the  Christian  religion,  without 
any  early  instruction  whatever,  to  the  free  and  calm  in- 
quiries, (as  the  phrase  is,)  and  the  unprejudiced  decision  of 
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each  opening  mind.  But  here  is  a  doctrine  more  radical 
still.  It  goes  yet  further  down.  "  Beneath  the  lowest  deep 
it  finds  a  lower  deep."  It  declares /ai^A  unreasonable.  It 
condemns  the  Christian  religion  beforehand.  But,  you  may 
say,  we  carry  our  inferences  too  far.  Those  who  hold  this 
doctrine  do  not  admit  these  consequences ;  for  here  they 
bring  forward  the  "  Evidences  of  Cluristianity  for  children." 
— Yes,  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  for  children!  As 
though  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  not  to  be  believed  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  but  each  child  must  sit  in  judgment 
on  them,  as  though  the  evidences  were  not  collected  for 
defence  against  the  cavils  of  skeptics  and  infidels,  but  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  believers, — for  the  instruction 
of  infants.  The  truth  is,  this  doctrine  teaches  the  surest 
plan  to  rear  up  a  race  of  infidels  and  skeptics ;  and,  if  ad- 
hered to,  it  will  infallibly  succeed; — not  t^ause  the  proofe 
of  Christian  truth  are  insufficient,  but  because  you  teach 
that  their  fsdsehood  should  be  taken  for  granted  until  they 
can  be  proved,  and  then  attempt  to  prove  them  to  minds  not 
yet  capable  of  appreciating  the  evidence.  Were  it  not  better 
to  instill  into  the  youthfiu  mind  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
as  things  not  to  be  doubted,  among  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge  ?  not  the  whys  and  the  wherefores — ^the  solution 
of  difficmties,  and  the  answers  to  objections  ;  but  the  very 
truths  themselves — ^truths  which  may  be  believed  on  your 
authority  for  the  present — truths  which  may  regulate  the 
conduct,  peradventure,  may  sanctify  the  heart ;  and,  when 
doubts  and  scruples  and  objections  arise,  bring  forward 
your  evidences?  Were  it  not  better  to  wait  till  s3rmptoms  of 
the  malady  appear,  and  then  apply  the  antidote  ?  To  esta- 
bUsh  a  firm  constitution  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  sickness ; 
but  to  take  medicine  while  in  perfect  health,  in  anticipation 
of  a  fever,  would  be  the  surest  way  to  prostrate  the  physi- 
cal powers,  and  expose  the  system  to  the  attacks  of  disease. 
Another  radical  notion  in  education  is,  that  obedience 
should  never  be  forced.  It  requires  that  the  reasons  of  each 
command  should  be  explained  to  the  child's  comprehen- 
sion. He  must  sit  in  judgment  on  their  propriety,  and  ac- 
cordingly decide  whether  ne  shall  obey  or  disobey.  Thus 
he  naturally  infers,  that  where  no  specific  reasons  are 
given  or  perceived,  there  is  no  obligation  to  obedience;  and 
always,  if  he  disobeys,  no  punishment  is  to  be  feared  in 
consequence.   But  in  opposition  to  all  tliis  theory,  the  child 
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should  be  taught  to  obey  simply  because  he  has  been  com- 
manded by  competent  authority.  It  is  no  degradation,  it 
is  no  breaking  down  of  the  spirit,  to  submit  to  those  who 
have  a  right  to  require  our  obedience ; — on  the  contrary, 
this  is  the  beautiful  order  of  nature,  our  true  dignity  and 
proper  elevation.  And  as  for  punishment,  the  early  practi- 
cal conviction,  that  suffering  is  inseparably  connected  with 
disobedience,  is  worth  more  to  the  youthml  mind,  than  all 
the  radical  notions  that  were  ever  broached. 

Another  of  these  notions  demands  the  abolition  of  all 
those  forms  of  respect  by  which  the  young  were  once 
taught  to  express  their  reverence  for  the  a^d,  and  their 
deference  to  superiours.  Your  radical  is  a  sworn  enemy 
to  all  forms  and  ceremonies.  He  is  for  essential  simplicity. 
But  while  you  banish  the  /orw,  it  is  to  be  feared  you  lose 
the  substance  with  it ;  for  though  they  have  no  essential^ 
they  have  yet  a  natural  connexion.  Kespect  and  affection 
must,  indeed,  have  their  seat  in  the  heart ;  but  they  naturally 
seek  some  appropriate  expression  in  the  outward  conduct. 
In  this  world  of  external  things,  we  cannot  be  purely 
spiritual ;  we  must  be  conversant  with  signs  and  symbols. 
True,  these  signs  may  be  abused  to  false  and  hypocritical 
purposes,  but  this  does  not  destroy  their  utility.  Because 
some  men  will  lie,  it  is  no  good  reason  that  no  man  should 
speak.  Yet  language  is  no  more  a  natural  expression  of 
thought,  than  certain  forms  are  of  respect.  If  one  is 
artificial,  so  is  the  other ;  if  one  may  be  falsified,  so  may  the 
other.  But  it  may  be,  after  all,  your  radical  has  no  more 
objection  to  banishing  the  feelings^  than  the  forms  of 
respect ;  for  it  seems  to  be  in  the  essence  of  his  notions,  to 
destroy  the  very  idea  of  superiority,  and  make  each  man 
feel  himself  equal  to  every  other  man.  He  thus  thinks  to 
cherish  self-respect,  and  create  an  independent,  high-minded 
nobleness  of  character.  If  he  wishes  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent savage,  this  is  well;  but  it  will  never  make  a  good 
preparation  for  civilized  society.  Deference  for  our 
superiours  is  not  inconsistent  with  self-respect ;  rather  one 
promotes  the  other.  Nothing  can  tend  more  to  ennoble  and 
exalt  our  own  characters,  man  the  quick  perception,  the 
habitual  contemplation,  the  high  admiration  of  what  is 
exalted,  and  respectable,  and  venerable  in  others.  To 
cringe,  and  bow  the  neck,  to  the  mere  power  of  a  despot — 
to  flatter  and  follow  a  multitude  for  the  sake  of  popularity ; — 
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this  is  degrading,  mean,  servile.  But  there  is  no  servlUl^ 
in  honouring  what  is  honourable,  or  in  reverencing  what  is 
venerable.  There  is  no  servility  in  worshipping  God. 
The  young  should  be  taught  to  yield  respect  to  age,  and 
station^^^mnd  superiority,  not  as  a  thing  to  be  deman^d  and 
forced  f^^^nnthem,  but  as  the  spontaneous,  delightful' tribute 
of  their  own  free-will. 

There  are  radical  opinions  in  politics  :  but  tliey  are,  fot 
the  most  part,  not  so  much  erroneous  in  themselves,  as 
dangerous  in  their  application.  They  keep  the  mmd 
always  dwelling  upon  first  principles,  contemplating 
extreme  cases  ;  mey  keep  society  always  in  its  elements ; 
they  are  always  beginning,  always  laying  the  foundation; 
for,  by  admitting  nothing  on  the  authority  of  their  predeces- 
sors, every  generation  must  make  the  world  over  again ; 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  steady  advance  from  age  to 
Your  radical  knows  nothing  about  quiet  enjoyment 
[e  never  regards  a  government  as  something  to  live  under, 
in  peaceable  contentment,  but  as  something  to  be  made  or 
unmade.  You  will  hear  him  forever  talking  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  ri^ht  of  the  majority  to 
govern,  of  original  equality,  the  ri^t  of  revolution,  d&c. 
As  if  these  were  not  truths  universaJly  admitted.  But  still 
they  are  not  the  Whole  truth  ;  nor  are  they  strictly 
fundamental  truths.  The  principles  of  prudence  avid 
moral  rectitude  lie  below  them  all,  and  modify  and  limit 
them  in  their  application. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  change  their  form  of 
government,  but  they  have  no  right  to  be  imprudent.  The 
majority  have  a  right  to  govern,  but  they  have  no  right  to 
do  whatever  they  please — they  have  no  right  to  oppress  the 
minority.  All  men  are  created,  in  some  sense,  equal ; 
but  some  men  are  endowed  with  greater  natural  powers, 
and  rightfully  inherit  greater  wealth,  than  others. 
The  people  are  sovereign  as  it  respects  any  earthly 
power,  but  they  are  accountable,  for  the  exercise  of  that 
sovereignty,  to  a  higher  tribunal.  It  is  a  principle  of 
monarchy,  that  the  kmg  can  do  no  wrong ;  it  is  a  principle 
of  democracy,  that  the  people  can  do  no  wrong ;  but  one 
principle  is  as  much  a  legcd  fiction  as  the  other. 

It  is  not  safe  to  fix  me  attention  so  exclusively  upon 
the  natural  rights  of  men.  It  is  not  safe  to  be  always  down- 
digging  and  delving  about  the  foundations  of  government. 
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It  is  not  safe  that  people  should  be  so  familiar  with  the 
process  of  shaking  it  to  and  fro.  No  edifice  however 
^and  and  massive,  can  long  withstand  such  an  operation. 
We  ought  practically  to  feel,  that  government  is  something, 
whose  foundations  reach  down  into  depths  below  our 
scrutiny,  and  rest  on  a  support,  from  which  nothing  but  the 
most  extraordinary  and  fearfiil  convulsions  can  remove 
diem;  that  it  is  something  far  exalted  above  our  heads,  which 
demands  our  respect  and  obedience ;  and  whose  sublime 
and  awful  form,  we  ought  to  behold,  and  revere  in  the 
persons  of  its  judges  and  magistrates.  It  ou^ht  to  have  a 
sort  of  mysterious  hold  on  our  affection  and  veneration ; 
and  no  government  more  requires,  or  more  deserves,  from 
its  subjects  that  affection  and  veneration,  than  a  free 
government.  They  are  its  life-blood — the  soul,  the  essence 
of  its  existence.  Take  them  away,  and  it  has  not  even  the 
shadow  of  power.  However  excellent  in  its  origin,  it 
is  good  for  nothing.  Government  has  a  more  important 
relation  to  its  uses,  than  to  its  origin.  It  is  better  that 
individuals  should  consider  themselves  in  the  character  of 
its  subjects,  than  of  its  framers.  It  is  better  the  mind 
should  be  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ordinary 
and  actual,  rather  than  the  extraordinary  and  possible.  In 
proportion  as  you  diminish  respect  for  the  established 
constitution,  and  place  the  natural  rights  of  man  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  existing  laws,  or  above  them,  and  by  degrading 
the  person  of  the  magistrate,  aim  at  a  level,  homogeneous 
democracy ;  just  so  fast  you  are  pushing  your  country  into 
the  horrours  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  betokened  and 
attended  by  riots  and  mobs; — (for  what  is  a  mob,  but  the 
sovereign  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural  rights, 
which  are  antecedent  to,  and  above  all  law,  and  of  the  time 
and  manner  of  exercising  which,  they,  the  sovereigi^ 
people,  are  the  sole  judges  ?]^and  terminating  in  despotism ; 
for  when  men  will  not  govern  themselves,  they  will  find 
somebody  to  govern  them.  If  the  only  way  to  show  attach- 
ment to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  ffovemment,  is  to 
be  continually  preaching  upon  the  oriOTi  ofgovernment,and 
the  natural  rights  and  sovereignty  ofthe  people ;  well  may 
the  republic  say — "  deliver  me  from  my  friends," 

As  to  the  abstract  right  of  revolution,  it  must  always 
remain  under  all  government,  and  must  always  remain 
undefined  and  indefinable.    But  though  the  people  have  a 
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right  to  make  a  revolution,  revolution  is  not,  of  course, 
right  Nothing  but  necessity  can  justify  it.  It.  is  the 
ultima  ratio  of  an  oppressed  people — the  final  remedy  for 
intolerable  evils;  for  <<  prudence  would  dictate  that  govern- 
ments, long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes."  <<  No  man  should  approach  to  look  into 
the  defects  or  corruptions  of  the  state,  but  with  due 
caution ;  he  should  never  dream  of  beginning  its  reforma- 
tion by  its  subversion  ;  he  should  approach  to  its  faults  as  to 
the  wounds  of  a  father,  with  pious  awe  and  trembling 
solicitude.  He  should  look  with  horrour  on  those  children 
of  dieir  country,  who  are  prompt  rashly  to  hack  that  aged 
parent  in  pieces,  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magicians, 
in  hopes  that  by  their  poisonous  weeds  and  wild  incantar 
tions,  they  may  regenerate  the  paternal  constitution,  and 
renovate  their  father's  life."  But  shall  the  people  submit 
tamely  to  oppression  because  it  clothes  itself  in  the  form  of 
established  government  7  No :  nature,  instinct,  teach 
otherwise.  But,  be  it  remembered,  that,  in  mere  resistance, 
of  oppression,  there  is  no  great  virtue  or  elevation  of  mind. 
The  meanest  reptile  that  crawls  the  earth,  will  turn  to 
wound  the  foot  ^at  treads  upon  it.  Nor  is  there  any  great 
virtue  in  overturning  a  government.  The  Jacobins,  and 
sans  culottes  of  France,  were  competent  to  that.  But  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  new  and  better  government ;  to 
bring  together  Uie  scattered  elements  of  society,  thrown  into 
chaos  by  a  revolution,  and  restore  them  to  order,  and 
harmony,  and  system ; — ^this  is  the  difficulty ;  and  this  is  not 
done  by  studying  the  radical  rights  of  man,  but  their 
practical  wants.  But,  in  a  mere  revolution,  there  is  no 
more  a  principle  of  adhesion,  consistency,  or  permanency^ 
than  among  the  wildly  mingled  and  moving  particles  of  the 
pillars  of  sand,  raised  by  the  whirlwind  of  the  deserts. 

Reformers,  of  every  kind,  are  in  danger  of  being  led 
astray  by  radical  principles,  by  uprooting  and  extravagant 
notions.  They  may  not  only  have  impracticable  aims,  in 
pursuit  of  which,  hke  vaulting  ambition,  they  overleap 
themselves ;  but  they  may  be  excited  to  violent  means  for 
attainini?  proper  and  praiseworthy  ends.  Men  move  too 
slowly  for  their  hasty  and  heated  wishes,  or  from  sinister 
motives,  oppose  them  in  their  honest,  but  misguided  efforts  ; 
and  they  are  tempted  to  use  force.  They  may  profess, 
indeed,  to  discard  physical  force,  and  say,  <<we  are  all 
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pe€U^  men  /'  but  the  spirit  of  compulsion,  and  domination, 
and  human  pride,  still  remains  ;  and  some  way  is  invented 
to  let  off  the  steam  of  passion,  and  indulge  the  fighting 
propensities.  Moral  force  is  the  substitute  K>r  physical,  it 
sounds  quite  captivating  to  talk  of  a  great  mord  enterprise, 
prosecuted  by  purely  moral  means.  But  what  is  this  boasted 
moral  force,  and  on  what  principles  is  it  appUed?  Is 
it  persuasion,  entreaty,  friendly  suggestion,  presented  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  charity  ?  No  ;  it  is  the  application 
of  truth  to  the  conscience — ^it  is  truth.  No  matter  by  what 
rude  and  skilless  hand — ^no  matter  with  how  much  harsh- 
ness and  venom  appUed — no  matter  what  time,  seasons  and 
modifications  are  disregarded — ^no  matter  what  exasperation 
and  violence  are  produced.  It  is  truth.  The  defensive 
retort  is  always  ready — "  have  we  not  the  truth  on  our 
side  ?"  Suppose  you  have.  Gentlemen ;  but  what  has 
become  of  your  pecuse  principles  ?  You  charge  a  nation 
with  the  sin  of  carrying  on  war.  They  answer — "  have  we 
not  justice  on  our  side  1  do  not  our  enemies  deserve  to  be 
punished  ?"  And  what  can  you  reply  ?  Will  you  teU  them, 
"we  are  commanded  not  to  return  evil  for  evil — ^not  to 
avenge  ourselves?"  May  they  not  add — "we  are  com- 
manded not  to  return  railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise 
blessing  ?"  And  if  not  to  return  it,  certainly  not  to  be 
the  aggressor  in  employing  it.  The  truth  may  be  spoken 
with  humility  and  modesty,  in  meekness  and  in  charity ; 
or  it  may  be  spoken  proudly,  domineeringly,  contemptu- 
ously, spitefiilly;  and  the  spirit  that  prompts  to  this  last  is 
no  better  than  ttie  spirit  of  war.  It  may  be  more  cowardly 
and  mean,  but  is  not  a  whit  less  reckless,  and  wanton,  and 
selfish.  A  man's  true  character  is  seen  less  distinctly  in 
iDh€U  he  does,  than  in  how  he  does  it.  In  the  manner^  the 
motives  shine  out 

But,  SBLys  your  radical,  "all  great  reformations  have 
been  accomplished  by  these  apparently  violent  means.  Look 
to  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  a  host  of  other  reform- 
ers— were  they  not  violent  ?"  Yes ;  but  look  to  Jesus,  and 
hear  him  say,  "  ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of."  But  you  say,  "  it  is  not  strange  that  good  men  should 
be  excited  in  view  of  flagrant  iniquity,  and  should  use 
language  harsh  and  irritating."  I  admit  it.  Neither  is  it 
strange,  that  good  men  should  do  wrong.  But  you  ask,  "  is 
there  no  such  thing  as  holy  indignation  ?"     There  may  be 
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such  a  thing  as  holy  indignation,  but  few  men  are  holyenough 
to  exercise  it.  It  is  a  stale  mediod  to  apologize  for  sin  by 
quoting  the  faults  of  the  great  and  the  ^ood,  whose  virtues 
have  so  dazzled  our  eyes,  that  their  vices  can  scarcely  be 
seen.  The  true  question  is  not,  how  did  Luther  do  ?  but 
how  is  it  right  to  do  ?  But  even  Luther,  we  are  disposed 
to  think,  has  been  greatly  misrepresented  and  misunderstood. 
He  was  bold  and  fearless,  it  is  true  ;  but  his  conduct  has 
been  quoted  in  defence  of  a  course  of  violence  and  reckless- 
ness, from  which  he  would  have  shrunk  back  with  horrour. 
He  laboured  quite  as  hard  to  check  the  over  zealous  reform- 
ers, as  to  oppose  the  S3rstem  of  Papal  corruption.  Let  him 
speak  for  himself.  «  Had  I  entered,"  says  he,  "  upon  my 
work  with  violence,  I  should  have  begun  a  game  that 
would  have  deluged  all  Grermany  with  blood.  And  what 
would  this  have  been  but  fool's  play,  and  the  ruin  and 
destruction  both  of  body  and  soul.  I  sat  dawn  in  silence^ 
and  lei  the  ward  operate"  But  you  may  say,  you 
deprecate  external  violence  as  much  as  any  one — ^you  would 
employ  only  moral  force.  When  we  hear  men  making 
that  distinction,  we  are  reminded  of  Anthony's  speech  at 
fhe  burial  of  Caesar.  He  would  use  no  violence,  he  would 
not  even  stir  up  the  minds  of  his  "  sweet  friends"  to  a 
"sudden  flood  of  mutiny" — ^he  only  spoke  right  on,  and  told 
the  truth.  But  what  of  that — did  he  not  excite  passions 
which  he  knew  would  lead  to  bloodshed  and  civil  war  ? 

But  you  say,  "we  have  nothing  to  do  with  consequences. 
Our  principle  is  ta  do  our  duty,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  may."  If  you  mean  by  that  principle,  simply, 
that  you  ought  to  do  your  duty — ^nobody  denies  it.  But  if 
vou  mean  to  insinuate  that  foreseen  consequences  never 
have  any  thing  to  do  in  determining  your  duty — it  is  a  false 
and  dangerous  principle.  You  might  as  well  say,  "  we 
ought  to  do  our  duty,  whatever  laws  of  God  or  man  we 
may  break  in  doing  it."  Consequences  do  often  determine 
what  is  our  duty.  Why  were  we  made  to  perceive  conse- 
quences, but  that  we  might  govern  our  conduct  accordignly? 
The  great  law  of  love,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  social  intercourse,  is  based  upon  consequwces.  If  a 
mere  regard  for  consequences  would  produce  a  temporizing, 
fluctuating  moraUty ;  a  disregard  of  them  would  open  the 
floodgates  to  all  sorts  of  fanaticism  and  violence.  The 
true  doctrine  is,  we  should  always  do  our  duty,  and  we 
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should  regard  consequences  when  they  have  a  bearing  upon 
that  duty,  or  upon  the  mode  of  discharging  it ;  and  in 
determining  what  weight  they  ought  to  have  with  us,  we 
cannot  employ  any  fixed  and  definite  rules.  We  must  be  left, 
in  each  particular  case,  to  our  reason,  conscience,  and 
common  sense  ;  and,  in  the  right  use  of  them,  consists  our 
moral  probation.  We  should  be  prudent,  as  well  as  bold,  in 
doing  our  duty.  Violence  of  manner  and  action,  is  not  the 
essence  of  a  reformation ;  it  is  only  the  flying  scud  that 
often  accompanies  the  shower  of  refreshing  rain  ;  but  when 
this  gathers  itself  into  the  main  body  of  the  cloud,  you  may 
expect,  not  a  quiet  shower  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  a  tempest  or  tornado,  to  uproot  and  destroy. 

But,  finally,  your  radical  maintains  that  men  must  be  ex- 
asperated before  they  will  reform.  We  maintain  that  this 
doctrine,  as  a  general  principle,  is  false  and  degrading.  It 
is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man.  What !  man  to  be 
forced — ^brow-beaten  into  his  duty !  The  dog  has  been  said 
to  love  his  master  more,  the  more  he  is  whipped ;  but  is  this 
a  trait  of  humanity  ?  We  appeal  to  any  person  who  has 
the  spirit  of  a  man — ^would  you  be  sooner  convinced  of 
wrong,  by  him  who  should  insult,  revile  and  irritate  you, 
than  by  him  who  should  endeavour  to  persuade  you  with 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  ? 
by  him  who  should  treat  you  as  a  brute,  destitute  of  any  no- 
ble and  generous  sentiment,  sooner  than  by  him  who  should 
address  you  as  a  brother  of  like  passions  with  himself?  If 
a  man  should  preface  the  application  of  his  moral  force  to 
your  conscience,  with  "  my  soul  loathes  you  with  unspeak- 
able dis^ist" — ^though  that  preface  might  speak  the  truth — 
would  it  increase  the  candour  with  which  you  would  listen 
— would  it  make  you  more  open  to  conviction  ?  No :  we 
will  answer  for  you ;  your  heart  would  be  steeled  against 
the  man,  your  mind  closed,  bolted,  barred  against  his  ar- 
guments. 

This  doctrine  of  brow-beating  people  into  their  duty,  is 
inconsistent,  too,  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity.  That 
spirit  is  essentially  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  love.  It  pleadbs, 
beseeches,  persuades.  Its  victories  are  achieved  by  suffer- 
ing. Its  author  conquered  when  he  fell.  And  in  the  min- 
istry of  his  life,  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  gentleness,  of  deep 
humility  and  lovely  benevolence,  marked  his  progress. 
Amidst  the  many  gracious  and  affectionate  words  which 
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proceeded  out  of  his  mouth,  he  did  indeed,  sometimes,  exer- 
cising his  power  of  searching  the  heart,  assume  the  charac- 
ter and  bearing  of  a  judge,  and  pronounce,  on  some  incorri- 
gible hypocrites,  a  sentence  of  just  and  awful  severity. 
And  when  your  exasperationists  can  shew,  that  they  have 
hearts  as  free  from  pride  and  passion  as  our  Saviour's  was  ; 
when  they  can  show  their  commission  signed  and  sealed 
in  the  court  of  heaven,  or  even  a  regulax  mandate  from 
lawful  human  authority,  to  assume  the  office  of  judging 
and  condemning  their  fellows,  then  let  them  do  it.  But  tin 
then,  let  them  be  content  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
Saviour's  humility,  kindness,  and  forbearance — traits  which 
characterize  the  acknowledged  spirit  of  his  holy  religion. 
I  do  not  deny,  that  in  many  nearts,  there  maybe  good  mo- 
tives— a  portion  of  real  benevolence,  connected  with  this 
violent,  compulsory  mode  of  action ;  but  there  is  too  much 
human  passion  mingled  with  the  heavenly  principle.  It  is 
not  the  most  excellent  way.  In  the  economy  of  a  refor- 
mation, there  is  quite  as  much  need  of  the  moderate,  judi- 
cious, prudent  men,  who  move  moderately,  judiciously,  and 
calmly,  as  of  those  fiery  spirits  who  throw  themselves  into 
the  front  rank,  and  make  the  most  noise.  Th^  former  are 
necessary  to  restrain^the  heated  passions  of  the  over-zealous, 
and  give  consistency  and  permanency  to  the  results  of  their 
action.  The  latter  may  indeed  reap  all  the  honour  of  the 
victory — and  they  will  certainly  claim  it ;  but  the  humble, 
benevolent  Christian  does  not  labour  for  present  applause, 
or  posthumous  fame.  Sufficient  for  him,  that  good  is  done, 
and  men  are  happy. 
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Art.  VIII.  Education  o»  the  Blind. 

Bv  S.  6.  Howe,  M.D.  Principal  of  the  Nev  England  Institution  for 

the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

To  the  reflecting  mind,  the  benevolence  of  God  is  no 
where  so  evident,  as  in  his  chastenings;  the  wisdom  of  God 
is  no  where  so  striking,  as  in  the  apparent  imperfection  of 
some  of  his  works. 

Look  at  yon  blind  man,  groping  cautiously  along  his 
dangerous  way,  or  moping  listlessly  from  mom  to  eve  in 
the  chimney  nook,  eating  m  idleness  the  bitter  bread  of  de- 
pendence, and  waiting  the  approach  of  that  premature  old 
age  and  death,  allotted  to  those  whose  physical  powers  are 
but  imperfectly  developed :  look  at  him,  with  those  bright 
and  beautiful  orbs,  which  now  shew  you  a  blade  of  grass, 
and  now  a  distant  star,  and  say,  can  benevolence  have  cre- 
ated so  sad  a  being?  Can  wisdom  have  directed,  where  so 
much  imperfection  followed  ?  Then  think  of  all  the  advan- 
tages, the  pleasures,  the  raptures  which  the  si^ht  brings  to 
you.  Think,  how  the  glad  soul  sitteth  at  her  bright  windows 
of  the  body,  and  looketh  forth  upon  the  fair  earth,  which 
at  every  turn,  like  an  ever-changing  kaleidescope,  presents 
new  and  refreshing  pictures — how  mind  communeth  with 
mind,  as  by  signals  from  within — and  how  benevolence  and 
cheerfulness,  and  hope,  are  reflected  from  the  happy  coun- 
tenance of  the  truly  ^ood,  and  arouse  benevolence,  and 
hope  in  your  own  mind, — and  say,  would  you  not  have 
asked,  with  them  of  old,  "  Lord,  who  did  sin,  this  man  or 
his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?"  But  again,  think, 
that  without  pain  there  is  no  pleasure;  that  without  objects 
of  compassion,  and  the  practice  of  benevolence,  there  is  no 
growth  of  kindness  and  Christian  charity  in  the  heart. 
Seflect  what  a  field  for  your  own  ingenuity  and  benevo- 
lence is  presented  in  the  very  wants  of  that  blind  man; 
and  more  than  all,  look  into  his  heart,  and  read  in  his 
contentment,  a  lesson  to  your  own  aspiring  mind.  Think 
of  the  kind  compensation  for  the  loss  of  one  sense  in  the 
superiority  of  the  others.  Reflect,  that  if  with  his  one  poor 
talent,  he  doeth  so  much,  how  much  more  should  you 
with  your  five ;  and  if  he  is  resigned,  and  even  happy,  be 
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you  the  more  so,  and  acknowledge  « that  wisdom  is  justified 
in  all  her  works." 

The  education  of  the  blind,  until  lately,  seemed  to  us  a 
subject  of  intricacy  and  difficidty,  equalled  only  by  its  in- 
terest. We  say  until  lately,  for  a  little  reflection  has  con- 
vinced us,  that  the  subject  is  a  perfectly  simple  one,  and  that 
the  whole  secret  of  teaching  the  blind  may  be  obtained  by 
him,  who  will  reflect  that  many  avenues  are  open  to  the 
mind,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  colour,  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  of  the  physical  world  may  be  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  other  senses  than  sight. 

As  to  the  mind,  and  all  its  powers ;  as  to  the  moral 
world,  and  all  its  beauties,  who  cannot  study  them  with  his 
eyes  closed,  or  in  his  dark  closet,  as  well  as  in  the  broad 
blaze  of  day? 

For  deaf  mutes,  we  must  invent  a  new  language; 
and  when  it  is  afterwards  perfected,  still  how  imperfect  is 
it;  how  limited  is  its  ran^e;  how  few  of  us  learn  it;  and 
how  like  a  man  in  a  foreign  country,  and  ignorant  of  its 
language,  must  a  deaf  mute  ever  be,  among  people  who  can- 
not talk  with  him  by  si^ns:  yet,  to  what  beautiful  and  use- 
ful results  have  we  arrived  in  the  education  of  this  unfor- 
tunate class  i 

But  how  much  broader  is  the  avenue  to  the  minds  of 
the  blind;  how  much  nearer  to  us  are  they  morally  and  in- 
tellectually; and  how  free,  illimitable,  and  perfect  may  be 
our  interchange  of  thought,  reason,  and  feeling,  by  means 
of  conversation,  and  by  reading ! 

The  deaf  mute  must  ever  carry  his  slate  with  him,  as 
his  imperfect  interpreter.  But  the  blind  hears  the  lowest 
whisper,  and  judges  by  the  slightest  intonation.  To  him, 
silence  is  a  black  board,  on  which  every  sound  or  tone 
writes  its  distinct  and  legible  mark;  and  his  ear  signalizes, 
with  unerring  accuracy  to  his  mind,  every  note  in  the 
gamut  of  feeling,  from  the  low  breath  of  affection,  to  the 
stem  accents  of  defiance. 

How  much  is  lost  by  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  dark,  or 
in  the  imperfect  Ught  of  long  evenings,  when  their  signs 
can  be  but  imperfectly  seen  and  understood;  while  the 
blind  are  ever  prepared  for  conversation  and  exchange  of 
thought. 

We  know  the  world  is  full  of  bright  and  beautifiil  pic- 
tures.  Now  as  we  write,  after  having  closed  our  eyes  a  mo- 
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ment  to  reflect  upon  the  situation  of  the  blind,  shut  up  In 
their  dark  cell  of  the  body,  when  we  turn  toward  the  green 
grass  and  gorgeous  blossoms  in  view,  we  feel  a  gush  of  in- 
expressible gratitude  for  the  blessing  of  sight.  Now  can  any 
one  love,  better  than  we  do,  to  admire  and  adore  the  Power 
which  gave  beauty  to  the  rose  and  lilly,  and  its  greater  love- 
liness to  the  human  eye  and  face,  when  radiant  with  health, 
and  feeling,  and  intellect.  And  yet,  lovely  and  rich  as  is  the 
world  of  sight,  to  us  the  world  of  sound  is  richer  and  love- 
lier ;  and  should  we  be  obliged  to  choose,  we  would  unhe- 
sitatingly prefer  the  darkness  of  the  blind,  to  the  dreary 
solitude,  and  unbroken  silence  of  the  deaf.  We  know  there 
is  a  sudden  shrinking  at  the  thought  of  injury  to  the  sight, 
and  a  shudder  at  contemplating  the  situation  of  the  blind ; 
but  a  little  reflection,  and  a  little  attention  to  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  each  class,  would  make  all  side  with  us. 
And  to  confirm  this  decision,  and  shew  its  wisdom,  one  has 
but  to  compare  the  blind  and  the  deaf  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  think  who  are  the  most  cheerful,  the  most  intelligent, 
and  the  most  agreeable. 

It  is  only  physically  that  the  blind  can  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  less  favoured  than  the  deaf  and  dumb;  morally 
and  intellectually,  the  advantage  is  immensely  on  their  side*, 
and  their  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  education,  is  far 
more  easy,  and  may  be  far  more  advanced  by  art,  than  that 
of  the  deaf  mutes.  But  notwithstanding  this  truth,  and  the 
apparent  fact,  that  their  physical  infirmity  calls  more  loudly 
upon  the  community  for  aid  in  their  behalf,  than  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  mutes,  who  can  learn  a  trade  and  gain  a  live- 
lihood, there  have  been  comparatively  few  efibrts  made  in 
their  behalf;  and  until  within  four  yeiirs,  our  country, 
which  boasts  of  some  of  the  first  institutions  in  the  world, 
hardly  knew  that  the  blind  could  be  taught  in  schools. 

Within  these  four  years,  however,  much  has  ,been  done. 
Already  one  of  our  institutions,  at  least,  ofl^iers  advantages  for 
the  intellectual  education  of  the  blind,  equal  to  any  m  the 
world,  and  the  others  are  rapidly  acquiring  them. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  an  elaborate  detail  of 
the  system  of  education  used  in  the  institutions  of  Europe, 
and  in  this  country,  though  personal  observation  of  them 
all,  would  enable  us  to  speak  with  some  confidence  on  the 
subject.  We  shall  merely  give  a  general  outline  of  its  his- 
tory; a  rapid  sketch  of  its  cnaracter;  and  a  notice  of  some 
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improvements  made  in  this  country;  and  then  suggest  some 
hints  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  the  charge  of, 
or  are  in  connection  with,  blind  children,  distant  from  any 
institution  for  their  education. 

But  first,  a  few  words  on  the  statistics  of  the  blind :  When 
we  meet  a  person  who  was  born  blind,  we  are  apt  to  think, 
and  too  apt  to  exclaim,  "  what  a  pity!  what  a  misfortune!" 
Now,  it  is  neither  a  pity  nor  a  misfortune ;  but  it  is  a  part  of  a 
system  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  that  there  should  always 
be  such  cases;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  in  all  ages,  in  all 
countries,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  laws  of  nature 
will  have  it,  that  a  certain  per  centum  of  the  whole  population 
shall  be  wanting  in  sight,  or  in  hearing.  This  per  centum 
will  be  greater  or  less,  partly  according  to  causes  over  which 
man  has  no  controul,  and  partly  according  to  his  observance 
of  certain  laws,  a  violationpf  which  is  followed,  immediately 
or  remotely,  by  deprivation  of  one  of  the  senses.  Among 
the  first  causes,  we  must  rank  soil  and  climate;  among  the 
second,  occupation,  over-exertion,  accident,  and,  more  than 
all,  intermarriage  with  persons  either  blind  or  deaf,  or 
strongly  predisposed,  by  their  physical  conformation,  to  be- 
come so. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  statistical  axiom,  that 
the  proportion  of  blind  to  the  whole  population,  is  greater 
in  the  tropical  regions,  than  in  the  temperate  zone;  greater 
in  all  regions  on  dry  sandy  soils,  than  in  moist  ones.  Un- 
fortunately, no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  returns 
made  by  our  censuses  of  the  number  of  the  blind  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  These  give  about  six  thousand ;  but  judging  from 
the  result  of  some  personal  enquiries,  and  from  comparison 
with  the  returns  made  in  different  countries  in  Europe,  we 
say,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  proportion  of  blind  persons 
among  our  young  and  vigorous  population,  is  much  less 
than  amon^  the  older  social  families  of  Europe.  Let  this 
fact  have  its  due  weight,  (for  some  it  undoubtedly  has,) 
and  its  proper  bearing,  upon  the  question  of  the  intermar- 
riage of  relatives. 

In  Europe,  we  find  it  stated  as  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  50th  degree  of  North 
latitude,  there  are  almost  twelve  hundred  blind  persons  of 
all  ages  to  every  million  of  inhabitants.  Further  north,  be- 
tween the  50th  and  70th  parallels,  about  one  thousand  to 
every  million.     The  statistics  of  Denmark  give  us  one  to 
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every  thousand ;  of  Prussia,  one  to  nine  hundred.  Our  opi- 
nion is,  that  in  this  country,  there  are  about  seven  hundred 
blind  persons  to  every  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  is  to  say, 
seven  hundred  of  all  ages,  who  have  not  vision  enough  to 
distinguish  large  letters.  This  is  not  a  new  view  of  the 
subject,  for  we  find  in  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  pub- 
lished in  1833,  the  following:  In  our  own  country,  no 
means  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  with  exactitude  the 
number  of  blind ;  the  returns  made  by  soms  censuses 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  very  erroneous  ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  laws  which  act  on  nations 
under  the  same  latitude  in  Europe,  should  be  null  here : 
indeed,  the  Trustees  have  ascertained  that  in  some  small 
toums,  not  exceeding  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  where 
the  census  gave  but  one  or  two  blind,  there  really  exist 
four,  Jive,  and,  in  one  case,  even  six.  Many  of  these  un- 
fortunate beings  sit  and  vnle  their  long  night  of  life  away, 
within  doors,  unseen  and  unknoxcn  by  the  world  ;  and  so- 
ciety would  be  startled,  were  it  told  that  there  exist  in  its 
bosom  so  many  of  its  children  who  never  see  the  light  of 
heaven  :  it  would  hardly  credit  the  assertion,  that  there 
are  more  than  eight  thousand  blind  persons  in  these  United 
States :  yet,  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

The  public  must  be  ignorant  of  this  fact;  to  suppose 
it  is  not  so,  and  yet  that  it  had  done  nothing  for  so  large  a 
class  of  the  afflicted,  would  be  art  impeachment  of  its 
charity,  and  its  justice  ;  and  the  Trustess  appeal  to  it  in 
the  full  confidence  that  the  ready  answer  will  be,  *what 
can  be  done  for  them  ?' 

Fellow  citizens,  much  can  be  done  for  them;  instead 
of  condemning  the  poor  blind  msn  to  stand  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  and  ask  for  charity,  or  to  remain  cooped  up 
within  the  walls  of  an  alms-house,  or  to  sit  ana  mope 
away  their  solitary  existence  among  their  happier  friends, 
alike  a  burthen  to  others  and  to  themselves,  youm^y  give 
to  them  the  means  of  becoming  enlightened,  happy  and 
useful  m^nibers  of  society :  you  m^y  give  them,  the  means 
of  earning  their  own  livelihood,  or  at  least  of  doing  much 
towards  it;  you  may  light  the  lamp  of  knowledge  within 
them,  you  may  enable  them  to  read  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, 

*  And  thuSf  upon  the  eye-balls  of  the  blind ^ 
May  pour  celestial  day,' 
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All  this  you  can  do  by  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tions for  their  education ;  and  it  is  to  demonstrate  this 
fact,  that  this  circular  is  addressed  to  you.  The  Trus- 
tees do  not  ask  assistance  for  the  Boston  Institution  alone, 
but  they  call  upon  the  public  to  consider  the  situation  of 
the  blind  every  where,  and  every  where  to  extend  to  them 
those  benefits  which  are  greater  than  the  m^st  liberal  alms 
that  can  be  bestowed. 

This  appeal  was  answered  nobly  by  the  public,  and  an 
institution  endowed  which  has  now  fifty  pupils,  and  which 
is  modelled,  with  some  variations,  upon  the  best  in  Europe. 

Let  us  look  at  them,  and  glance  at  their  history.  About 
fifty  years  ago  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  a  very  benevolent  French- 
man, passing  by  a  band  of  mendicant  blind  musicians,  stop- 
ped, not  to  listen  to  their  wretched  instruments,  but  to  think 
whether  they  could  not  be  taught  music  scientifically.  He 
saw  no  obstacle;  so  going  home  fiiU  of  the  subject,  he  sent 
for  some  blind  children  whom  he  kept  until  he  was  satisfied 
that  every  thing  taught  in  common  schools,  could  be  taught 
them.  He  reflected  upon  the  number  of  blind  persons  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  various  sciences  and  de- 
partments of  knowledge;  he  reflected  too,  doubtless,  that  in 
learning  history,  it  matters  not,  whether  a  child  reads  a 
book  or  listens  to  a  lecture  ;  in  learning  geography,  it  is 
not  indispensable  to  see  a  map,  that  blacK  lines  on  white 
paper,  assists  only  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  outline  of  a 
country,  and  that  the  same  idea  could  be  given  by  a  raised 
tan^ble  line. 

But  not  to  confine  himself  to  oral  instruction,  he  con- 
trived a  method  for  printing,  by  stamping  the  letters  throus^h 
the  paper,  and  making  them  sensible  to  the  touch  on  the 
back  side ;  he  printed  several  books  in  this  way  ;  he  also 
contrived  a  rude  map  by  fixing  string  and  wires  to  com- 
mon maps,  and  showing  the  1::^imdaries,  rivers,  coast,*  &c. 
In  order  to  calculate,  and  carry  on  arithmetical  and  alge- 
braic processes,  he  contrived  a  board  perforated  with  many 
holes,  into  which  he  placed  upright  types  on  the  ends  of 

*  HaQy  got  this  idea  from  the  Mademoiselle  Paridis.  and  she  pro- 
bably from  Weissenbourg :  HaQy  says,  he  was  surprised  that  they  were 
so  rude  and  imperfect ;  we  are  surprised  that  he  should  have  left  his 
so  much  so  ;  for  very  obvious  improvements  have  been  made  upon  his ; 
and  the  beautifully  printed  maps  of  the  New  England  Institution  are  as 
much  superior  to  tnat  of  HaQy  now  in  use  in  Paris,  as  are  types  oi 
common  printers,  to  the  wooden  characters  of  Fau^. 

voL.in.  S5 
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which  were  figures.  He  also  contrived  musical  characters 
which  were  tangible,  and  printed  some  pieces.  With  these 
aids  he  commenced  a  school  for  the  intellectual  education 
of  the  blind.  It  was  soon  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Goyemment,  and  erected  into  a  Royal  Institution.  Mea- 
sures were  taken  to  provide  mechanical  employment  for 
those  who  were  less  gifted,  and  who  could  not  get  a  liveli- 
hood by  music ;  they  were  taught  to  weave,  to  spin,  to 
make  baskets,  to  sew,  knit,  braid,  &c. 

Among  the  first  six  of  Haiiy's  pupils,  two  attained  emi- 
nence, and  are  nowhving  monuments  of  what  may  be  done 
by  the  blind ;  one  is  Alexander  Rodenbach,  late  member  of 
the  Belgian  Representative  Assembly,  an  ardent  and  intel- 
li^nt  patriot,  a  good  speaker,  and  an  influential  man ;  the 
omer  is  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college  at  An- 
giers,  whose  name  has  now  escaped  us. 

The  fame  of  Hauy's  success  in  teaching  the  blind  to 
read,  write,  cypher,  &c.  reached  the  ear  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia,  who  invited  him  to  come  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  establish  an  Institution  there.  The  directions  given 
for  it,  however,  were  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  would  have 
been  issued  for  a  bear  garden,  or  a  raree  show,  at  which  the 
people  might  wonder,  and  for  which  they  might  glorify  the 
Government.  It  was  rather  an  attempt  to  nmke  the  pupils 
do  wonderful  things,  tour  deforce,  than  to  enable  them  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  way  to  their  improvement  and 
independence.  Accordingly  the  Institution  soon  sunk  into 
insignificance  and  disappeared  ;  while  one  at  Berlin,  esta- 
blished by  some  individuals  on  whom  Hauy  engrafted  his 
spirit,  took  deep  root  and  is  now  flourishing. 

Other  Institutions  were  soon  established  in  diflerent  cities 
on  the  continent,  and  in  England.  The  best,  are  those  of 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Yieima. 

These  Institutions  are  of  two  kinds,  some  uniting  intel- 
lectual education  with  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
others  confining  the  pupils  entirely  to  work  as  weavers,  bas- 
ket-makers, braiders,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  three  in 
Edinburgh,  those  of  England  are  of  the  latter  kind :  at  Li- 
verpool, mdeed,  they  are  taught  music,  and  many  churches 
are  supplied  with  organists  from  the  school  for  the  Blind : 
they  are  however  not  taught  to  read  or  write. 

In  this  country,  these  Institutions  have  been  established 
within  four  years ;  all  of  them  are  making  rapid  progress ; 
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some  of  them  have  introduced  valuable  improvements  upon 
the  European  apparatus  for  the  use  of  Blind  Schools.  With- 
out drawing  any  invidious  comparisons,  we  will  notice  the 
New-England  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  system  of  instruction  followed  there. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  fifty ;  the  best  age  for  their  re- 
ception is  from  eight  to  twelve  ;  and  the  time  necessary  for 
their  complete  education  is  from  five  to  seven  years,  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  capacity. 

The  rule  followed  in  some  schools,  to  qualify  those  only 
to  get  their  living  by  means  of  intellectual  or  musical  ac- 
quirements, who  cannot  obtain  it  by  manual  labour,  is  here 
reversed  ;  and  those  only  devoted  to  mechanical  labour,  who 
have  but  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  any  other  way.  All 
the  pupils  are  taught  to  read ;  and  many  of  them  run  their 
fin^rs  over  a  book,  and  learn  its  contents,  with  surprising 
rapidity.  We  have  noticed  some  of  them  reading  aloud, 
and  that  they  required  to  read  a  page,  just  twice  the  time  we 
occupied  in  reading  with  the  eye,  observing  the  stops. 

Most  of  them  learn  to  write.  This  is  done  with  a  hard 
black  pencil,  upon  paper  which  has  been  stamped,  and  has 
depressions  on  sunken  lines  running  across  the  sheet.  The 
pupil  places  the  pencil  point  in  this  depression,  which  is 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  forms  the  letter,  the 
dimensions  of  it  from  top  to  bottom  being  determined  by  that 
of  the  depressed  line.  The  method  is  peculiar  as  yet  to 
this  Institution  ;  in  all  others  they  have  some  machine  on 
which  to  lay  the  paper.  The  greater  simplicity  of  the  for- 
mer must  ensure  its  general  introduction.  We  havd  seen  let- 
ters written  on  this  stamped  paper,  by  the  blind,  which  have 
been  transported  hundreds  of  miles  by  mail,  and  were  still 
more  legible  than  those  of  many  of  our  seeing  correspon- 
ents ;  particulary  those  of  the  editorial  andliterary  fi'atemity. 

The  children  are  tauffht  to  write  by  having  models  in 
plaster  of  the  letters,  which  they  strive  to  imitate ;  and  by 
having  the  hand  held  by  a  seeing  person,  and  moved  him- 
dreds  of  times. 

They  have  a  method  of  writing  to  each  other,  by  a  sim- 
ple contrivance,  invented  in  France.  They  prick  the  letters 
through  stiff  paper,  reading  the  impression  with  the  fingers 
on  the  back  side.  In  this  way,  the  blind  can  correspond 
with  each  other ;  and  we  were  somewhat  amused  at  the  in- 
cipient homage  paid  to  the  blind  god,  in  the  shape  of  some 
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intercepted  bUleta  daux,  from  a  blind  boy  to  a  blind  girl, 
which  contained  the  following,  among  other  singular  ex- 
pressions, "  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  soon  to  see  you  again.^^ 

They  use,  in  arithmetical  calculations,  a  modification 
of  the  French  method.  The  slate,  howeyer,  instead  of 
being  made  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  and  exceedingly  bulky 
and  heavy,  is  very  much  improved,  and  is  a  beautiful  and. 
symmetrical  plate,  perforated  with  square  holes  :  into  these 
holes  the  pupils  place  their  t3rpes,  which  are  two  in  number 
only,  but  represent  all  the  ten  digits.  Thus  one  of  them  has 
a  point  on  one  comer :  if  it  is  placed  in  any  one  of  the 
square  holes,  so  that  the  point  is  on  the  left  side,  and 
nearest  the  top  of  the  board,  it  reads  one ;  if  the  type  is 
turned,  so  that  the  point  is  toward  the  right  side,  it  reads 
two,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  the  longest  arithmetical 
processes  are  carried  on  ;  and  with  other  types,  the  letters 
and  all  algebraical  signs  are  represented.  Some  of  the  pupils 
are  proficients  in  dgebra;  others  have  left  it,  and  are 
studying  geometry  and  astronomy  with  great  zeal  and 
pleasure.  It  is,  doubtless,  true,  as  has  often  been  asserted, 
that  the  loss  of  vision  would  rather  accelerate  than  retard  the 
progress  of  one  devoted  to  the  study  of  pure  mathematics. 

The  upper  clajss  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy.  They  have  a  beautiful  set  of  diagrams, 
contrived  and  printed  at  the  Institution,  illustrative  of  the 
subject;  and  many  parts  of  the  common  philosophical 
apparatus  have  been  modified  and  arranged  in  such  a 
maimer,  as  to  be  intelligible  and  useful  to  the  blind. 

In  teaching  geography,  they  make  use  of  maps, 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  European  ones,  but  gresUly 
improved.  They  take  a  common  map,  for  instance,  of  the 
United  States,  and  running  a  penkn^e  around  the  coast, 
separate  the  part  representing  the  land  firom  the  water ;  on 
the  back  of  the  land,  they  paste  a  thick  sheet  of  paper,  and 
then  ^lue  the  whole  to  a  board,  in  its  original  form,  except 
that  the  part  representing  the  land  is  raised  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  paper  on  the  back  of  it  above  the  water,  and 
the  edge  can  be  felt.  The  courses  of  rivers  are  marked  by 
threads,  the  boundaries  by  bits  of  paste-board,  and  the 
mountains  by  a  knotted  strms^,  fastened  to  the  surface,  and 
the  towns,  by  points  or  pin  neads,  and  the  names  of  the 
states  are  printed  in  raised  characters,  and  pasted  on.  In 
the  margin  are  points  r^presentinfir  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude ;  a  scale  of  miles  is  also  attached ;  so  that  with  com- 
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passes  a  blind  person  can  measure  the  dimensions  of  states, 
or  distances  from  place  to  place,  with  great  ease  and 
accuracy. 

It  will  be  perceived  at  once,  how  vastly  superior  these 
maps  are  to  those  used  in  Europe,  which  represent  by  one 
and  the  same  kind  of  line,  rivers,  and  coasts,  and  boundaries, 
and  which  have  no  figures  or  numbers.  But  still,  this  map 
is  insufficient  for  an  accurate  study  of  geography.  A  blind 
pupil  can  only  learn  by  himself,  that  it  is  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  read  the  names  of  each  state,  and  learn 
its  boundaries  ;  but  for  the  names  of  the  rivers,  the 
towns,  &c.,  he  must  learn  them  from  a  seeing  person,  and 
recall  them  to  mind  by  their  position. 

An  important,  and  we  believe,  an  entirely  new  method 
of  preparing  maps,  has  been  introduced  here.  They  are 
embossed  on  stamped  or  stiff  paper ;  they  have  the  principal 
names  printed  upon  them  ;  and  figures,  and  letters,  which 
refer  to  an  explanation  sheet,  printed  in  raised  letters,  and 
which  gives  the  names,  the  population,  &c.  The  maps, 
and  their  explanation  sheets,  boimd  up  together,  form  a 
beautiful  atlas  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

But  we  will  not  go  into  a  detail  of  the  apparatus. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  blind  child  may  here  receive  a 
first  rate  education ;  may,  if  he  choose,  become  acquainted 
with  the  French  and  Latin  langua&[es,  and  learn  almost 
any  thing  which  does  not  require  colour  for  its  demonstra- 
tion. 

Great  attention  is  also  paid  to  music ;  and  it  is  to  music 
that  most  of  the  pupils  look  for  their  future  subsistence. 
The  institution  has  an  accomplished  professor  of  music, 
who,  having  a  fine  organ,  twelve  piano  fortes,  and  instru- 
ments enough  for  a  band,  has  enabled  the  pupils  to  make 
great  advances.  Several  are  already  capable  of  filling 
the  post  of  church  organists  ;  others  will  be  able  to  teach 
vocal  music ;  others  to  tune  piano  fortes ;  and  others  to 
perform  scientifically  upon  the  violin,  flute,  and  guitar;  and 
to  teach  seeing  persons  to  play. 

In  the  mechanical  department,  the  New  England 
Institution  cannot  boast  so  much  as  the  others;  but  though 
the  pupils  cannot  perform  such  difficult  and  curious  works, 
as  those  of  the  others,  it  is  doubted  whether  their  principal 
occupation,  making  hair  mattresses  and  cushions,  is  not  the 
most  profitable  and  best  adapted  to  their  situation.    At  any 
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rate,  sereral  of  the  pupils,  who  have  worked  out  their  time, 
are  now  earning  their  bread,  and  several  dollars  a  week,  by 
flieir  work ! 

What  is  most  striking^  to  a  visitor,  is  the  cheerfulness,  and 
even  the  redundancy  of  spirits,  which  pervades  the  estab- 
lishment. Here  are  fifty  blind  persons,  whom  we  are  apt  to 
consider  as  unfortunate  and  unhappy  creatures,  fiill  of  life 
and  froUc.  They  are  occupied  in  study,  work,  or  music, 
ten  hours  daily.  Their  hours  of  recreation  are  passed  in 
sport ;  and  they  never  think,  unless  reminded  of  it  by  an 
imprudent  visitor,  that  they  are  objects  of  commisseraticMi. 
The  daily  routine  commences  and  closes  with  reading  the 
scriptures,  singing  a  hymn,  and  a  prayer.  At  every  hour 
axe  heard  the  notes  of  musical  instruments,  or  the  glad- 
some voices  of  merry  childhood.  We  hardly  know  so 
happy  and  busy  a  school,  as  is  found  within  the  walls  of 
this  Blind  Institution. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  departments  of  this  Instihition, 
is  its  printing  office.  The  books  for  the  blind,  printed  in 
Europe,  were  found  so  very  bulky,  inconvenient,  and 
costly,  that  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  some  improvement 
upon  them.  A  course  of  experiment  was  commenced  two 
years  ago,  and  it  was  soon  found  practicable  to  diminish 
the  bulk  and  expense  of  the  book,  to  one  half  that  of  the 
models,  and  still  have  them  more  convenient,  and  quite  as 
legible.  The  common  form  of  the  letter  is  preserved,  but 
all  the  side  marks  cut  off,  and  the  lines  run  near  together : 
the  paper  is  highly  sized,  and  each  sheet  is  submitted  to  a 
pressure  of  more  than  five  hundred  tons  weight.  The 
press  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism,  constructed  on  a 
novel  and  ingenious  plan  ;  and  though  it  gives  the  neces- 
sary enormous  pressure,  and  is  turned  by  a  boy,  it  will 
easily  work  off  seven  hundred  pages  per  hour.  The 
office  is  now  supplied  with  type,  and  every  material  neces- 
sary for  working  rapidly,  and  as  the  system  has  been  well 
tested,  pbr  boote  sent  into  the  country  have  been  learned 
by  blind  children,  who  never  visited  an  institution,]  the 
printing  will  now  go  on  uninteruptedly,  and  a  Ubrary  for 
the  blind  may  soon  be  expected. 

There  have  been,  already,  printed  at  this  Institution, 
the  following  books :  half  the  New  Testament ;  The  Dairy- 
man's Daughter ;  Baxter's  Call ;  a  first  Child's  Reading 
Book;  a  Second,  do.;  Murray's  English  Grammar,  abridged ; 
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a  Spelling  Book,  and  Hymn  Book,  besides  many  maps 
diagrams,  &c.  This  collection  seems  small  to  those 
miacquainted  with  the  subject;  but  it  is  ^ater  than  all  the 
printing  for  the  blind  ever  done  in  the  English  language : 
the  French  press  has  printed  more  books,  but  hardly  more 
matter ;  for  one  page  of  the  American  books,  contains  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  as  two  pages  of  the  French ;  or  to 
state  it  more  accurately,  in  the  books  printed  for  the  blind, 
at  Paris,  there  are,  on  a  page  of  ei^ht  inches  by  seven,  or 
fifty  six  square  inches,  408  letters ;  m  the  Edinburgh  books, 
by  the  improved  method,  590  letters  ;  in  the  Boston  books, 
787  letters. 

We  have  thus  hastily  performed  what  we  promised  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article ;  and  we  shall  now  con- 
clude with  some  remarks,  intended  particularly  for  those 
who  may  have  the  care  of  such  blind  children,  as  cannot 
be  sent  to  a  public  institution. 

The  little  child  has  but  four  senses.  You  must  endea- 
vour, by  cultivating  them,  and  bringing  them  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection,  to  compensate  him  for  the  want  of  ano- 
ther. Do  not  be  over  cautious  about  his  running  round, 
and  up  and  down  stairs.  Keep  him  out  of  real  danger,  but 
do  not  take  stools,  and  chairs,  and  small  things  out  of  his 
way.  Let  him  tumble  over  them,  now  and  then;  it  will  be 
better  than  to  trust  to  your  own  vigilance.  Never  forbid  his 
jfeeling  of  any  thing  which  he  can  get  at;  keep  improper 
things  out  of  his  way,  but  do  not  check  his  curious  inqui- 
ries ;  you  might  as  well  tell  a  seeing  child  not  to  roll  his 
eyes  about,  and  look  round,  as  tell  a  blind  child  not  to  exer* 
cise  his  feelers.  Encourage  him  to  run  about  and  get  ex* 
ercise ;  teach  him  early  to  use  a  rattan,  as  a  feeler  before 
him,  in  walking.  If  he  stoops,  put  a  book,  or  something  flat 
upon  his  head,  and  teach  him  to  walk  upright  Do  every 
thing,  in  short,  to  develope  his  physical  powers ;  for  you 
will  find  him  aiterwards  too  much  inclined  to  sit  still. 

Never  talk  to  him  in  a  strain  of  commiseration ;  never 
let  him  get  into  the  arms  of  silly  old  women,  who  will  kisa 
him,  and  cry  over  him,  and  say  "  poor,  dear,  unfortunate 
child !"  Never  let  him  hear  himself  addressed  in  a  strain  of 
pity.  Teach  him  to  be  grateful  to  God,  who  has  blessed 
him  with  so  many  senses,  and  to  be  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  them.  Depend  upon  it,  if  he  never  hears  himself 
addressed  as  an  object  of  pity,  he  will  never  dream  he  is 
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one,  but  be  gay  and  gladsome  in  the  period  of  youth,  and 
content  in  mature  age. 

It  is  very  common  to  suppose  that  blindness  is  a  dread- 
ful thing ;  that  to  be  blind,  would  be  to  be  miserable;  and 
so  it  would  to  those  who  have  seen,  and  who  have  not  phi- 
losophy or  religion  enough  to  banish  envy.  We  are  all 
happy  enough  now;  but  suppose  that  our  companions,  and 
all  (he  world  had  wings,  and  could  fly  up  and  down,  and 
dart  through  the  air  like  eagles.  Should  not  we  look  up  after 
them  with  sorrow  and  envy;  would  they  not,  as  they 
bounded  up,  and  left  us  behind,  say,  "  what  an  unfortunate 
creature,  to  be  grovelling  on  the  face  of  the  earth!''  Now, 
the  blind  man  is  in  some  respects  situated  as  we  should  be 
among  winged  men.  A  blind  man  readily  conceives  the 
advantages  of  sight;  he  knows  how  very  convenient  it  must 
be  to  wSk  any  where  without  a  guide,  to  find  any  thing 
without  groping ;  but  as  to  any  positive  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived firom  the  si^ht,  it  is  beyond  his  conception.  He  would 
not,  for  the  world,  exchange  his  situation  with  a  deaf  mute ; 
and  if  he  could  have  a  pair  of  flexible  hands  and  arms, 
which  he  mi^ht  extend  indefinitely,  and  reach  the  moon, 
as  we  do  with  the  eye,  he  would  prefer  them  to  vision. 

A  blind  child  should  be  early  accustomed  to  the  sound 
of  music;  his  ear  should  be  trained  in  every  possible  way ; 
he  should  try  to  tell  where  a  ball  strikes ;  to  know  voices 
which  he  has  before  heard ;  to  judge  of  the  size  and  height 
of  apartments;  &c.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  perfection  the 
senses  may  be  brought.  We  have  well  authenticated  in- 
stances of  blind  men  distinguishing  horses  by  their  tread ; 
and  there  is  one  of  our  acquaintance,  who,  after  conversing 
five  minutes  with  a  stran^r,  will  tell  his  age  more  accu- 
rately from  the  sound  of  his  voice,  than  we,  or  most  see- 
infi^  persons,  could  do  from  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 
There  is  a  ^adual  and  continual  change  in  the  voice, 
firom  the  shrill  cry  of  the  babe,  to  the  husky,  quavering 
tone  of  old  age;  and  any  of  us  can  distinguish  between  the 
voice  of  the  toy,  and  of  the  grown  man;  but  a  blind  person 
with  a  practised  ear,  perceives  all  the  intermediate  links  of 
the  cham,  and  has  as  good  a  guide  to  the  age,  as  we  have 
by  the  &ce  or  gait. 

The  sense  of  touch  also  should  be  cultivated,  and  it  will 
arrive  at  astonishing  acuteness.  Visitors  are  astonished  at 
8<^hool8  fi>r  the  blind,  to  see  children  running  their  fingers 
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rapidly  over  the  pages  of  a  book,  and  reading  every  letter, 
when  they  themselves  can  distinguish  nothing  but  confused 
Unes.  But  this  a  small  attainment ;  so  is  it  to  thread  a  fine 
needle,  or  to  name  ever  one  of  twenty  friends  by  the  feel  of 
the  hand.  There  are  well  authenticated  cases  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary delicacy  of  touch.  Saunderson,  for  instcmce, 
who,  though  blind  from  infancy,  attained  such  eminence 
as  a  mathematician,  as  to  be  called  to  a  professioncd  chair 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  could  distinguish  in  a  col- 
lection of  Roman  medals,  the  true  from  the  counterfeit 
ones,  in  cases  where  seeing  persons,  not  connoisseurs,  were 
unable  to  perceive  the  difference. 

It  is  often  said,  that  some  blind  persons  can  distinguish 
colours  by  feeling;  but  we  affirm  unhesitatingly  that  this 
is  impossible.  That  quality  of  bodies  which  enables  them 
to  reflect  one  ray  of  light,  and  not  another,  is  not  tan- 
gible, is  not  perceptible  by  any  of  the  senses.  The  sub- 
stances used  in  colouring  some  kinds  of  cloth,  give  them  a 
peculiar  feel ;  and  a  blind  person  may  distinguish  this  pecu- 
liarity; but  if  the  colour,  that  is,  the  kind  of  hght  reflected, 
were  perceptible  to  him,  then  in  the  dark  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish it. 

We  were  once  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  ap- 
parent power  of  discovering  colours  boasted  of  by  a  blind 
girl.  She  had  bits  of  various  coloured  cloth,  and  when 
asked  to  pick  out  the  black,  for  instance,  she  invariably 
did  so,  but  only  after  applying  all  the  pieces  to  her 
lips.  When  pressed  to  tell  how  she  perceived  the  differ- 
ence, she  answered,  that  one  colour  was  warmer  than  the 
other!  The  secret  was  out,  but  what  an  astonishing  deli- 
cacy of  sense  did  it  discover !  We  know  that  the  different 
colours  absorb  and  radiate  caloric  with  different  degrees 
of  rapidity ;  but  this  can  only  be  proved  by  delicate  instru- 
ments, or  by  laying  bits  of  cloth  of  different  colours  upon 
snow,  and  finding  which  sinks  fastest  in  the  sun.  This 
blind  girl,  however,  had  learned  to  compare  them,  and 
knew,  by  applying  the  colours  to  her  Ujw,  which  absorbed 
the  heat  fastest  from  them. 

We  had  long  before  learned  a  lesson  of  doubt,  from  ex- 
amining a  ball  held  by  a  blind  man  before  a  gaping  crowd 
in  Italy.  The  ball  was  painted  with  five  different  colours, 
and  he  would,  when  called  upon  to  point  out  the  black  or 
red,  fumble  and  feel ;  and  at  last  triumphantly  pomt  it  out 
Vol.  m.  36 
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to  the  wondering"  spectators.  The  ball  was  apparently 
smooth  and  uniform,  nor  could  any  mark  or  speck  be  dis- 
covered upon  it,  save  a  faint  scratch,  apparently  an  acci- 
dental bruise.  But  we  had  not  so  far  lost  our  nationality,  as 
to  fail  to  guess,  that  it  might  be  a  mark;  and  on  observing 
closely,  we  perceived  that  he  always  found  this  scratch, 
when  called  upon  for  a  colour,  and  from  that  starting  point, 
measured  oflf  with  his  finders.  He  knew,  that  two  fingers' 
breadth  from  the  centre  ofthe  blue,  commenced  the  red,  and 
so  on. 

The  ffirl  probably  hardly  knew  that  she  was  deceiving ; 
and  we  doubt  not  hundreds  who  saw  her,  are  ready  to  take 
their  bodily  oath,  that  the  blind  can  distinguish  colours  by 
feeling,  and  that  they  have,  with  their  own  eyes,  which  they 
will  never  disbelieve,  seen  an  instance  of  it.  We  always  go 
for  the  lesser  miracle,  and  consider  ourselves  duped,  rather 
than  the  laws  of  nature  nullified. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  him  who  educates  the  blind,  to 
overcome,  as  far  as  possible,  the  obstacles  which  want  of 
sight  presents  to  the  full  developement  ofthe  physical  pow- 
ei^;  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  religious  sentiment;  to 
elevate  and  give  tone  to  the  moral  character,  by  inspiring 
proper  self-confidence,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  use- 
ful and  honourable  employment;  to  store  the  mind  with 
useful  knowledge;  to  accustom  the  body  to  usefiil  toil ;  and 
in  eight  cases  in  ten,  he  may  save  a  victim  from  despon- 
dency, and  the  alms-house,  and  give  to  society  a  useful  and 
happy  member. 

Can  any  task  be  more  pleasing?  Can  any  duty  be  more 
imperative?  Can  any  doubt  exist,  as  to  the  sacred  obliga- 
tion of  society  to  provide  for  those  whom  God  has  m^e 
dependent  upon  it,  but  for  whose  instruction,  and  elevation, 
and  happiness.  He  has  pointed  out  the  way  ?  Surely  none ; 
and  most  heartily  do  we  rejoice,  that  this  long-neglected 
class  is  beginning  to  attract  public  attention.  Already 
have  three  institutions  for  their  instruction  been  esta- 
bhshed,  and  more  will  undoubtedly  be  soon  opened.  Every 
State  is  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  provide  for  all  its  de- 
pendent members.  It  is  one  of  the  terms  of  the  social  con- 
tract; and  were  it  true  that  education,  and  the  elevation  of 
their  moral  and  religious  character,  would  make  the  blind 
to  be  greater  burdens  upon  the  public  charity,  by  creating 
in  them  greater  wants ;  still  should  that  burden  be  cheer- 
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ftdly  borne :  but,  so  far  from  this,  even  motives  of  worldly 
prudence  would  dictate  their  education,  and  true  poUtical 
economy  would  be  practised  by  paying  for  a  few  years  edu- 
cation of  those,  who,  untaught,  would  be  dependent  for  life 
upon  public  charity. 

It  would,  however,  be  almost  an  insult,  to  an  enlighten- 
ed and  Christian  community,  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  blind 
one  moment  after  it  had  been  demonstrated,  that  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  an  education.  But  there  is  one  part 
of  the  subject,  which  regards  not  particular  states,  or  sec- 
tions, but  the  whole  country ;  we  mean  the  supply  of  books 
in  raised  lettersjfor  the  use  of  the  blind  of  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States. 

It  has  been  proved  than  the  blind  can  read ;  little  chil- 
dren have  been  taught  at  home  by  their  mothers  to  read 
in  the  books  sent  from  an  Institution  ;  already  have  many 
blind  children  read  the  scanty  number  of  volumes  print^ 
for  them.  They  call  earnestly  for  more.  It  is  a  call  that  must 
not  be  unanswered.  To  give  them  alms  in  return  for  it, 
would  be  worse  than  to  give  them  a  stone.  It  \&  Ught,  it 
is  knowledge,  that  they  cry  for,  and  not  for  alms.  It  be  - 
hooves  every  Christian  to  hear  and  answer  this  cry.  It 
behooves  our  country  to  set  a  noble  example  to  the  world 
of  ample  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  blind. 
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Art.  IX.     Review  op  Ticknoe's   Philosophy  op 

LlVIX^G. 

By  Anbel  W.  IvBBf  M.  D.,  New  York. 

TVie  Philosophy  of  Living ^  or  the  way  to  enjoy  lAfe  and  its  comforts. 
(A  man^s  own  observation^what  he  finds  good  of^  and  what  he  finds  hurt 
of,  is  the  best  physic  to  preserve  health. — BacoiO  By  Caleb  THcknor, 
A.  M.,  M.  Z>.,  New  York,  12  «w.,  pp.  334,  {No.  77,  of  Harper's  FamUy 
Library.) 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  exhibit  a  critical 
analysis  of  Doctor  Ticknor's  book,  so  much  as  to  point  i\ 
out  as  a  current  publication  containing  much  valuable 
information,  and  worthy  of  general  circulation.  It  is  not 
a  work  of  high  pretensions  to  originality  of  thought  or  of 
doctrine ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  a  judicious  compendium 
of  the  art  of  preserving  health,  maintaining  a  respectful 
regard  for  well  established  principles  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  and  opposing,  in  a  laudable  spirit,  many  of 
the  innovations  and  extravagant  notions  of  the  present 
day.  We  would  not  endorse  all  the  minutiae  of  Doctor 
Ticknor's  physiology,  or  commend  his  taste  in  every 
passage;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  practical  bearing  of  his 
book  we  believe  to  be  decidedly  good.  The  evils  he 
complains  of  are  real,  and  vitally  important;  and  the  reme- 
dies pointed  out  by  him,  practicable;  at  least,  so  far  as  any 
course  of  living  is  practicable,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  fashion.  These  remarks,  however,  are  intended 
to  apply  only  to  what  relates  to  the  subject  of  diet  and 
regimen.  The  author  treats  of  many  moral  evils,  that  are 
less  tangible,  and  not  so  easily  eradicated.  Still  were  it 
not  that,  in  maladies  of  the  mind,  the  patient  is  always 
confident  of  his  own  rationality,  we  should  hope  that 
the  medicine  here  administered,  might  be  salutary  even 
to  persons  subject  to  these  moral  distempers.  If  the 
adage  is  true,  that  a  disease  discovered  is  half  cured,  we 
should  expect  to  see  many  of  our  modem  reformers,  them- 
selves in  a  process  of  reformation,  by  soberly  perusing  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Livinff." 

The  following  will  present  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
author's  style  and  manner,  as  well  as  of  the  general  cast  of 
sentiment  which  pervades  the  book. 
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"  It  is  a  trait  In  the  mental  character  of  man  to  ran  into  extravagances, 
to  be  led  astray  by  the  wild  vagaries  of  a  wayward  fancy,  uninfluencea 
by  the  sober  dictates  of  common  sense.  This  frailty  of  our  nature  has 
been  manifested  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity ;  and  there  has  not  been  in  any  place,  at  any  time,  the  most 
ridiculous  or  the  most  absurd  notions  in  politics  or  religion,  but  have 
found  their  advocates  and  abettors  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
age.  We  have  but  to  peruse  the  history  of  our  own  country,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  proneness  of  our  species,  to  embrace  the 
most  fanatical,  and  foolish,  and  inconsistent  notions,  that  ever  entered  the 
mind  of  man.  And  for  this  we  need  not  go  back  many  years — ^the 
events  of  our  own  times,  in  our  own  day  and  generation,  are  frausht 
with  superstition  and  phrenzy ;  and  what  is  very  singular,  every  deluded 
sect  claims  to  be  Divinely  inspired,  and  to  derive  its  doctrines  from  the 
same  blessed  volume.  Fanaticism  seems  to  be  contagious,  and  those 
who  have  uniformly  led  a  life  of  consistency,  and  been  noted  for  their 
good  sense,  no  sooner  enter  the  charmed  circle,  than  the  wildest  enthu- 
siasm takes  possession  of  their  minds  and  governs  all  their  actions. 
Generally,  however,  they  who  are  fanatics  in  one  thing,  are  fanatics  in 
whatever  else  their  minds  become  earnestly  engaged ;  the  same  individual 
will  be  factious  in  politics,  and  exclusive  in  diet,  and  a  zealot  in 
religon.  Every  principle  by  them  must  be  pushed  to  extremes :  they  are 
the  ultra  reformers  or  the  age,  the  radicals  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
they  would  have  a  man  confine  himself  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  water, 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day,  and 
literally  "  pray  without  ceasing."  Such  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
philanthropy — for  their  honest  desire  to  benefit  mankind ;  but  they  are  to 
be  pitied  for  their  lack  of  discretion.  Their  arguments  and  examples 
operate  upon  all,  who  do  not  become  their  disciples,  like  negative 
electricity — driving  each  other  farther  asunder."   p.  242. 

To  the  general  truth  of  the  humiliating  sentiment  of 
this  extract,  we  are  constrained  to  give  our  assent ;  at  the 
same  time  we  must  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  qualify- 
ing remarks.  We  are  not  disposed  to  gainsay  the  statement, 
that  the  trait  of  character  here  described,  is  natural  to 
man  in  every  age.  It  is  however  true,  that  from  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  it  acquires  a  pecuUar,  developement 
at  certain  periods.  And  for  the  honour  of  past  ages,  and 
the  safety  of  those  to  come,  we  believe  and  hope,  that  a 
reckless  and  fanatical  spirit  was  never,  and  never  will  be, 
more  prominent  than  at  present. — Nor  can  we  deny  the 
statement  of  the  author,  that  the  same  spirit  has  been 
manifested  in  the  cause  of  religion.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
the  excess  of  religious  effort,  as  the  author  seems  to 
intimate,  that  this  spirit  is  to  be  discovered ;  but  in  the  kind 
of  efforts  which  are  made,  and  the  temper  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  conducted.  The  entire  consecration  of 
our  whole  being  to  God,  is  our  reasonable  service.  Nothing 
less  than  this,  can  answer  the  claims  of  religion  upon  us. 
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And  we  should  ^ard  against  letting  down  this  high  standard 
of  duty,  in  resisting,  as  we  are  called  to  do,  the  perverse 
methods  of  religious  action.  The  evil  which  is  so  justly 
complained  of,  in  many  of  the  reformers  of  our  day,  is  by  no 
means  that  their  religious  zeal  is  excessive^  but  that  it  is 
distempered,  passionate,  reckless, — ^in  short,  that  it  is 
defective  in  all  those  attributes .  by  which  religious  zeal 
should  be  characterized.  It  is  an  evil  of  quality  and  not 
of  (j^uantity. — If  the  extraordinary  excitement  and  zeal 
which  possess  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  give  an 
erratic  impulse  to  almost  every  good  enterprize,  are  to 
be  continued,  there  will  be  ere  long,  we  cannot  doubt, 
a  commensurate,  controlling  spirit  of  wisdom  or  grace,  that 
shall  give  a  proper  character  and  direction  to  these 
energies,  and  make  them,  what  at  present  they  are  not, 
subservient  to  the  best  interests  and  highest  happiness  of 
man. 

Without  multiplying  remarks  on  Doctor  Ticknor's 
book,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  candid  examination  of 
all  who  love  long  life,  and  would  see  good  days,  while  we 
devote  a  few  pages  to  one  or  two  topics  connected  with  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Living." 

During  the  last  half  century  ffreat  improvements  have 
been  made  in  medical  science,  and  in  every  department  of 
knowledge  which  tends  to  preserve  health  and  prolong  life. 
The  smdl  pox,  one  of  the  most  destructive  maladies  that 
ever  afflicted  mankind,  has  been  well  nigh  exterminated  by 
a  mild  and  harmless  substitute.  Antidotes  have  been  dis- 
covered to  many  of  the  poisons.  The  causes,  location  and 
character  of  diseases  have  been  more  accurately  defined, 
and  their  treatment  is  better  understood.  By  the  improve- 
ments in  chemistry  and  botany,  many  new  and  valuable 
remedies  have  been  introduc^.  Malignant  epidemic 
diseases  are  less  frequent  and  fittal  than  they  used  to  be. 
The  means  of  subsistence  are  abundant,  and  of  the  best  qua- 
hty,  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  And  yet,  life  is  as 
short,  and  diseases  are  as  prevalent,  as  they  were  fifty  years 
ago ;  at  least  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  our  own  country,  the 
average  of  human  life  has  been  greatly  prolonged  during 
this  period. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  why  this  is  so — why  it  is 
that  the  physical  constitution  is  not  improved,  health  more 
miiversal  and  perfect,and  the  aggregate  of  human  life  greatly 
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increased,  as  the  result  of  the  improvement  of  medical 
science.  The  truth  is,  all  these  prophylactic  causes  have  a 
very  general  and  salutary  influence,  and  life  is  prolonged  by 
them ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  counteracting  causes 
consequent  on  the  increase  of  wealth  and  refinement  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  poverty  and  degredation  on  the  other, 
which  enfeeble  the  powers  of  the  physical  constitution,  and 
thereby  abridge  the  period  of  human  existence.  The  off- 
spring not  only  inherits  the  frailty  of  the  parent,  but  he  also 
acquires  the  unnatural  habit  of  living  which  produced  that 
firailty ;  so  that  feebleness  and  debility  are  perpetuated  in  an 
increasing  ratio,  from  one  generation  to  another.* 

The  first  settlers  of  America,  especially  those  who  came 
hither  from  England,  were  not  more  remarkable  for  their 
moral  energy,  than  for  their  physical  strength.  In  the  first 
place,  the  climate  of  England  is  more  congenial  to  health 
than  that  of  the  United  States;  and  our  ancestors  were  ac- 
customed to  severe  and  constant  bodily  exertion,  by  which 
the  physical  constitution  is  developed,  and  raised  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  But  besides  this,  they  were  virtuous 
and  temperate  in  all  things;  and,  as  Providence,  for  the 
most  part,  gave  them  "  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  they 
were  exempted  from  the  temptations  and  vices  which  natu- 
rally arise  from  these  undesirable  extremes  of  human  allot- 
ment. The  causes  that,  more  than  any  other,  have  recently 
proved  destructive  of  human  life,  are  intemperance  and 
consequent  privation  among  the  poor,  and  tne  luxurious 
and  other  enervating  habits  of  the  rich.  But  there  are  other 

*  Some  interesting  facts  connected  with  this  subject  are  developed 
by  the  bills  of  mortality  in  this  city.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
mortalitv  is  stated  to  have  been  100,260 ;  25,408  of  which  were  one 
year  old  and  under.  The  number  that  have  died  of  consumption  is 
17,959,  and  the  number  of  stillborn  children  5,571.  But  the  fact  which 
has  a  special  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  question,  is  the  increased  pro- 
portions that  are  stillborn,  and  that  die  in  infancy.  The  whole  number ' 
of  deaths  in  the  year  1816  was  2,239,  of  which  522  were  of  the  age  of  one 
year  and  under,  being  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  num- 
ber. In  the  year  1835  the  whole  number  of  deaths  was  7,082,  and  the 
number  of  one  year  old  and  under  2,176,  being  about  one-third  and 
three-tenths  of  the  aggregate.  The  number  of  stillborn  in  1816  was  88, 
being  one  in  31  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths.  In  1835  the  number  of 
stillborn  was  478,  being  more  than  one  in  fifteen  of  the  whole  number. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  extraordinary  difference  was  owing  to  any 
peculiar  cause  or  causes,  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  infancy  has 
been  gradually  increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  mortality  of 
the  intervening  years. 
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sources  of  constitutional  derangement  and  disease,  which  if 
less  obvious,  are  not  less  real,  than  intemperance  and  lux- 
ury. And  it  is  because  their  injurious  eflfects  are  not  always 
immediately  manifested,  and  because,  while  their  influence 
is  invariably  prejudicial  to  health,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
commonly  so  insidious  and  remote,  as  not<^nlyto  be  re- 
garded with  indifference,  but  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  correction,  that  one  or  two  of 
these  causes  are  now  selected  as  topics  for  some  special 
remarks. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  which  we  allude  is  Medical  Em- 
piricism. There  was  a  time,  when  medical  quackery  was 
chiefly  practised  by  ignorant,  though  designing  individu- 
als, who  vended  inert  or  harmless  nostrums  to  gain  a  sup- 
port. They  most  commonly  professed  to  cure  some  chronic 
disease,  or  to  remove,  mysteriously,  some  bodily  derange- 
ment, depending  for  their  success  on  the  stimulating  effects 
of  delusive  hope,  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
healing  powers  of  time,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
In  no  age  of  the  world  has  there  been  a  lack  of  subjects  for 
the  exercise  of  this  quackery ;  for  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  majority  of  mankind  were  not  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, and  willing  to  be  cheated.  They  love  mysteries,  and 
other  things  being  equal,  think  much  more  highly  of  a  me- 
dicine recommended  by  an  Indian  ju^ler,  or  any  noto- 
rious impostor,  than  if  it  were  prescribed  by  a  scientific 
physician.  A  cure  of  a  common  case  of  fever  and  ague, 
supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  former,  however  troublesome, 
protracted,  and  ridiculous  may  have  been  his  mode  of  trea^ 
ment,  excites  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  patient, 
who  attaches  very  Uttle  importance  to  the  skill  of  the  phy- 
sician, who  removes  his  disease  by  two  or  three  judicious 
scientific  prescriptions. 

And  the  more  unreasonable  and  unnatural  the  measures 
employed  by  the  empiric,  the  greater  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  the  patient;  and  if  there  is  clearly  no  connexion 
at  all  between  the  means  and  the  end,  the  more  astonishing 
will  the  cure  be  regarded, — the  greater  the  wonder-work- 
ing powers  of  the  medical  pretender,  and  the  more  exten- 
sive the  fame  and  liberal  the  patronage  which  will  be 
awarded  to  him  for  his  imposition.  Whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  this  credulity  is  a  natural  characteristic  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  rich 
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and  the  poor,  all  enjoy  the  delusion  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, as  they  are  captivated  by  the  fictitious  incidents  of  a 
well-written  romance. 

We  see  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  truth  now 
exhibiting,  in  the  progress  of  what  is  denominated  the 
Homoeopathic  system, — a  system  than  which  nothing  in 
the  wildest  visions  of  romance  was  ever  suggested  more 
entirely  unsupported  by  inductive  science,  or  more  repug- 
nant to  common  sense.  Nevertheless,  there  are  multitudes 
of  reading  and  thinking  men  in  Europe  and  America,  who 
are  themselves  converts  to  it,  and  who  are  apparently  as 
zealous  for  its  universal  extension,  as  if  disease  was  to  be 
banished  by  it  from  the  world.  As  this  subject  is  at  the 
present  time  exciting  no  small  de|Tee  of  interest,  and  as  in 
this  country  disciples  and  defenders  of  Homoeopathy  are 
multiplying,  the  following  abstract  is  introduced  to  iJlus- 
trate  the  doctrine,  and  to  show  to  what  extent  it  is  sustained 
by  accurate  experiment.  There  are  two  positions  assumed 
in  this  theory.  The  first  is,  that  the  proper  remedy  for  any 
disease  will,  when  given  to  a  person  in  health,  produce  dis- 
ease similar  to  that  which  it  is  designed  to  cure.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Jesuits  bark  will  cure  chills  and  fever,  and  there- 
fore Jesuit's  bark,  given  to  a  well  man,  will  cause  him  to 
have  chills  and  fever.  The  second  position  maintained  is, 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  specific  and  successful  effects  of 
a  remedy,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  administered  in  the  most 
attenuated  and  insensible  doses. 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris  the  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  Ho- 
moeopathians  having  petitioned  the  police  for  permission  to 
form  a  society,  and  institute  dispensaries.  The  opinion  of 
the  Academy  was  solicited,  which,  agreed  upon  a  report, 
severely  condemning  Homoeopathy.  This  report  was  not 
the  result  of  preconceived  opinions,  but  of  experiments  per- 
formed by  some  of  the  most  distinmiished  physicians  of  the 
age,  and  under  circumstances  hi^y  favourable  to  a  deve- 
lopement  of  truth.  M.  Andral  made  from  130  to  140  ex- 
periments, in  a  large  hospital,  under  the  observation  of 
numerous  witnesses,  with  medicines  obtained  from  one  of 
the  most  exact  Homoeopathic  apothecaries,  scrupulously 
observing  the  diet  recommended  by  Hahnemann,  the  founder 
of  the  system,  and  all  the  precepts  of  the  doctrine.  To 
test  the  first  proposition  in  the  system,  he  himself  and  ten 
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Others  in  good  health  took  the  medicines.  They  were  re- 
peated first  in  HonuBopathic  doses,  and  afterwards  increased 
to  very  large  doses.  The  experiments  were  continued  a 
long  time,  repeated  different  seasons,  and  under  different 
atmospherical  constitutions.  In  this  way,  M.  Andral  tried 
all  the  most  celebrated  Homoeopathic  remedies  without  the 
least  effect.  In  like  manner  he  delivered  HomoBopathic 
doses  of  medicines  to  the  sick.  They  produced  no  effect  on 
the  disease,  and  he  was  obUged  to  return  to  the  ordinary 
treatment. 

But  passing  by  the  experiments  of  many  others,  all 
tending  to  the  same  results,  we  will  introduce  parts  of  the 
"  Exposition  of  forty  Days  of  the  Clinical  Homoeopathy, 
established  at  the  Military  Hospital  of  Naples,  under  the 
direction  of  Chevalier  Cosmi  de  Horatius,  and  a  Commis- 
sion of  Physicians — ^by  Doctor  Panvini."  This  document 
was  prepared  and  laid  before  the  Royal  Academy  by  M. 
Esquirol.  It  had  been  announced  in  an  essay  on  Clinical 
Homoeopathy,  that  diseases  of  various  characters,  and  in 
great  numbers,  had  been  very  speedily  cured;  and  some  of 
them  as  "  by  enchantment,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye," 
by  this  system  of  treatment.  The  physicians  of  Naples, 
hearing  of  these  miraculous  cures,  desired  to  be  witnesses 
of  them.  A  plan  for  testing  the  practice  by  experiment  was 
presented  to  the  King,  who  approved,  and  ordered  the  exe- 
cution of  it.    It  was  decided : 

1st.  That  a  commission  should  be  present  during  the  preparation  and 
administration  of  the  medicines ;  that  this  commission  should  be  com- 

Sosed  of  two  Professors  of  the  University,  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of 
lediciue,  two  members   of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy,  two 
members  of  the  Public  Instruction  and  Heads  of  the  Hospital  Service. 

2d.  That  these  Managers,  ailer  having  verified  the  attenuation  of 
the  homoeopathic  remedies,  should  place  the  said  remedies  in  a  solid 
box,  closing  well,  with  two  different  locks,  the  keys  of  which  were  to 
be  given,  one  to  the  Director  of  the  Clinique,  and  the  other  to  the  Man- 
agers, charged  with  following  the  treatment. 

3d.  That  the  clinical  ward  should  have  only  one  door  for  communi- 
cation, guarded  by  a  sentinel ;  that  it  should  have  all  the  conditions  re- 
quired for  salubrity ;  that  it  should  contain  no  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  beds ;  and  that  two  assistant  physicians,  one  chosen  by  the  acting 
physician,  and  the  other  by  the  Managers,  should  keep  an  exact  register 
of  every  thing  which  should  happen  to  the  patients;  of  the  phases  of 
their  disease,  their  diet,  of  the  cures  and  of  the  deaths,  shoulcf  there  be 
any  deaths. 

4th.  That  the  admission  of  patients  laboring  under  acute  or  chronic 
affections  should  be  directed  by  the  treating  physician  and  the  managers, 
with  this  condition,  that  the  treating  physician  should  not  be  obliged  to 
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receive  patients  supposed  to  be  incurable,  nor  those  whose  badly  marked 
and  eqiuyocal  disease  should  not  be  regarded  as  proper  for  positive  ex- 
periments. 

5th.  That  the  managers  having  determined  the  kind  of  disease,  the 
acting  physician  should  expose  the  symptoms,  administer  the  remedy, 
and  prescribe  the  diet. 

6th.  That  each  day,  the  state  of  each  patient  should  be  made  known 
by  the  treating  physician  and  the  Managers. 

These  rules  established,  we  proceeded  to  the  preparation  of  the  me- 
dicines, or  as  Dr.  P.  says,  to  tneir  attenuation.  Homceopathists  have 
adopted  for  the  multiplier  in  their  attenuations,  the  number  100.  Thus, 
when  the  medicine  is  a  liquid,  we  take  a  drop  of  it,  which  we  mix  with 
100  drops  of  alcohol.  This  is  the  first  attenuation  or  dilution.  For  the 
second  dilution,  10,000  drops  are  required,  and  so  on;  always  multiply- 
ing by  100,  until  the  thirtieth  or  even  fortieth  dilution. 

Dr.  Panvini  has  calculated  how  much  alcohol  would  be  required  for 
the  dilution  of  a  medicinal  drop,  and  how  much  sugar  for  the  attenua- 
tion of  a  grain  of  pulverulent  substance,  so  as  to  reach  the  thirtieth  or 
fortieth  dilution. 

The  first  dilution  of  a  drop  of  tr.  camomile,  for  example^  would  de- 
mand, as  has  just  been  said,  100  drops  of  alcohol. 

The  second,  10,000,  or  nearly  a  pound. 

Third,  100  pounds,  or  about  a  barrel. 

Fourth,  100  barrels. 

And  so  on,  and  so  on ;  the  ninth,  as  much  alcohol  as  the  Lake  of  Ag- 
nana  could  contain. 

The  twelfth,  100,000,000  Lakes  of  Agnana. 

The  seventeenth,  10,000  Adriatic  Seas. 

The  thirtieth,  as  much  alcohol  as  the  terrestrial  globe,  all  onr  plane- 
tary system,  and  perhaps  all  the  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitudes, 
that  we  can  discover  on  a  beautiful  summer  night:  to  which  must  be  ad- 
ded, for  the  fortieth  dilution,  all  the  constellations  we  can  discover  from 
one  pole  to  the  other.  As  to  pulverulent  substances,  analogous  propor- 
tions. 

For  those  persons  that  should  regard  these  dilutions  to  infinity  as  im- 
possible, M.  Panvini  indicates  the  abridged  method  followed  by  the 
Hahnemists,  which  consists  in  taking  of  each  dilution,  not  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  that  we  desire  to  divide,  but  only  the  100th  or  100,000th  part ; 
80  that  to  reach  the  thirtieth  dilution,  thirty  small  flakes  (flocous)  sufilce, 
each  of  which  would  contain  a  hundred  drops  of  alcohol. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  medicines  so  divided. 

In  the  selection  of  patients,  the  managers  took  care  to  remove  those 
that  appeared  to  them  to  require  a  prompt  and  energetic  treatment,  so  as 
not  to  expose  the  life  of  any. 

After  detailing  the  ridiculous  process  thus  pursued  for 
forty  days,  and  the  daily  condition  of  the  patients,  the  re- 
port concludes  with  the  following  recapitulation: 

To  recapitulate :  It  results  from  the  forty  days  of  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment, under  the  eyes  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  king  of  Naples, 
that  this  treatment  had  no  efiect,  and  that  it  had  the  great  inconvenience 
to  certain  patients  of  retarding  the  employment  of  the  remedies  that 
would  cure  them, 

Nevertheless,  the  acting  physician  was  M.  de  Horatius,  who  had  an- 
nounced the  preceding  year,  cures  so  marvellous,  and  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Essay  on  Homoeopathic  Medicine."    Alone,  orsur- 
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rounded  with  partisans,  as  he  himself,  of  homoBopathy,  he  effected  mira- 
cles :  in  the  presence  of  the  commission  he  not  only  cured  no  one,  but 
permitted  several  patients  to  grow  worse,  for  the  cure  of  whom  he  had 
to  return  to  the  ordinary  treatment.* 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  profitable  labour  if  some 
one  competent  to  the  task,  would  write  the  history  of  empi- 
ricism, as  it  has  been  practised  in  the  past  ages  of  the 
world,  with  a  special  view  to  the  changes  or  modifications 
it  has  undergone  during  the  rapid  progress  of  medical  sci- 
ence in  the  present  century.  What  an  amusing,  but  most 
humiliating  representation  of  human  weakness  and  credu- 
lity would  it  present!  How  many  medicines,  at  one  time 
universally  invested  with  infaUible  healing  powers,  which 
have  since  been  exploded  as  inert  and  worthless  ?t 

Perhaps  the  more  intelligent  por|;ion  of  the  community 
is  less  susceptible  to  the  gross  impositions  of  jugglers 
and  mountebanks,  than  it  was  two  centuries  ago;  still, 
mankind  are  as  liable  now,  as  they  ever  were,  to  be  de- 
ceived in  a  diiSTerent  and  more  specious  way.  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  further  to  illustrate  this  fact,  if  it  were  com- 
patible with  the  design  of  this  article.  There  is  only  op- 
portunity, however,  to  refer  briefly  to  two  classes  of  empi- 
rics, the  most  numerous  and  extensive,  and  therefore  the 
most  mischievous  medical  operatives  of  our  own  time. 
These  may  very  appropriately  be  denominated  wholesale 
and  retail  quacks.  Those  of  the  latter  class,  to  be  sure, 
profess  to  cure  all  manner  of  diseases;  but  then  they  pre- 
scribe for  the  sick  only,  and  they  effect  all  their  cures  with 
one  and  the  same  remedy.  Whereas  the  wholesale  quack, 
assuming  to  be  intuitively  and  superlatively  wise  in  all 
knowle<§e  appertaining  to  the  science  of  life,  Awhile  at  the 
same  time  he  denounces  the  whole  wisdom  ol  the  medical 
profession  as  foolishness,)  professes  to  be  able,  by  the  aid  of 
dietetics,  and  various  physical  agencies,  not  only  to  remove 
disease,  but  to  defend  humanity  against  all  manner  of  infir- 
mities to  the  end  of  time. 

A  multitude  of  facts  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the 

*  See  United  States  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  II.  p.  375. 

t  Paracelsus,  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  physician  of  the  16th 
century,  (but  an  illustrious  empiric)  congratulated  the  world  that  he  had 
discovered  the  philosopher's  stone,  by  which  he  eould  turn  all  things  into 
gold,  and  invented  an  elixir,  which  would  prolong  his  life  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah— <tn^  yet  died  in  poverty  at  the  age  of  48. 
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practice  of  these  two  classes  of  empirics;  but  in  these 
limited  remarks  no  more  can  be  cited,  than  are  necessary 
to  exhibit  the  prevalence  of  that  almost  universal  creduhty, 
on  which  the  patrona^  of  the  quack  depends. 

Every  physician  is  aware,  that  the  patient  and  his 
friends  are  always  anxious  and  inquisitive  to  know  the 
name  and  the  catise  of  the  malady.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  so  much  importance  in  their  estimation,  whether 
the  sick  person  is  likely  to  recover,  or  to  die;  for  these  are 
questions  which  are  comparatively  seldom  asked.  Now  the 
honest  and  skilful  physician,  who  is  more  anxious  for  the 
health  of  his  patient,  than  he  is  for  his  money  or  his  good 
will,  is  less  concerned  about  the  name  of  the  disease,  than 
about  the  phenomena  by  which  it  is  characterized;  and  he 
often  prescribes  judiciously,  when  the  disease  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed,  to  enable  him  to  give  it  a  specific  name. 
The  crafty  empiric  knows  how  to  avail  himself  of  this  curi- 
osity to  his  own  advantage ;  and  he  is  therefore  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  name  for  every  disease.  He  has  given  such  latitude  to 
the  curative  powers  of  his  nostrum,  that  it  is  always  easy  for 
him  to  suit  the  disectse  to  the  remedy.  Moreover,  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  assigning  a  catcse  for  every  disease ;  for  he 
has  wit  enough  to  name  one,  the  agency  of  which,  how- 
ever little  it  may  have  to  do  with  the  supposed  effect,  can- 
not, in  this  case,  be  disproved. 

These  preliminary  steps  firmly  taken  by  the  medical 
pretender,  secure  the  confidence  of  his  patient,  who  never 
stops  to  inquire  whether  his  adviser's  philosophy  is  true 
or  false,  right  or  wronff;  it  is  enough  for  him,  that  he 
looks  wise,  and  propound  it  with  an  air  of  boldness,  and  a 
contempt  for  all  opinions  but  his  own.  This  species  of  im- 
position is  practised  at  the  present  day,  in  various  ways,  to 
the  great  injury  of  health,  and  no  doubt  to  the  destruction 
of  a  multitude  of  lives. 

How  often  are  tumours  of  the  most  simple  and  harmless 
character,  unhesitatingly  pronounced  to  be  cancers,  by  the 
cancer  doctor ;  and  the  poor  patient  tortured  with  caustic, 
till  he  has  yielded  up  his  last  dollar,  and  almost  his  last 
breath,  in  obedience  to  one  who  has  neither  skill  nor 
conscience ;  and  then,  to  consummate  the  imposition,  he  is 
made  to  certify  that  he  was  cured  of  a  disease  which 
he  never  had.  How  many  persons  of  intelligence  and 
education  have  set  at  naught  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the 
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most  emliieiit  sni^eons,  and  sabmitted  to  the  horrid 
manipnlatioiis  of  a  notorious  impostor,  whose  only  claim 
to  surgical  skill  is,  that  he  never  saw  a  human  ^eleton 
(which  would  break  the  charm),  and  that  he  was  bom  a 
bone-setter.  How  many,  even  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  have  thus  had  their  joints  didocated,  or  homes 
fractured,  by  the  violence  of  these  ignorant  pretenders  ? 
Who  does  not  know,  that  multitudes  are  annually  hurried 
out  of  the  world,  with  a  rapidity  peculiar  to  the  power  of 
steam,  by  the  agency  of  sweating  and  Indian  tobacco? 
And  yet  this  worse  than  inquisitorial  cruelty,  has  been 
gravely  defended,  and  sustained  in  the  l^islative  chamber 
of  the  intelligent  state  of  New  York.  How  voraciously  do 
multitudes  swaUow  Hygeian  pills,  and  laud  them  as  a  grand 
catholicon,  merely  because  they  regard  them  as  a  mysterious 
compound  !  If  the  same  ingredients  were  prescribed  by  a 
regular  physician,  and  dive^ed  of  the  imposing  character- 
istics of  no.  1,  no.  2,  and  no.  3,  how  soon  would  their 
efficacy  cease  to  be  extolled,  and  to  what  comparative 
insignificance  would  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  be 
reduced,  that  is  now  annually  received  for  the  sale  of  this 
dangerous  nostrum.* 

But  evils  resulting  from  such  practices  are  comparatively 
small.  Enq>iricism,  in  our  day,  is  practised,  for  the  most 
part,  on  a  larger  scale.  Its  pretensions  are  not  limited  to 
the  recovery  of  the  sick,  but  extend  to  the  indefinite 
preservation  of  health.  Popular  lectures,  and  books  on 
diet  and  regimen,  have  increased  to  such  a  d^ee,  that 
almost  every  family  have  become  advocates  for  this  or  that 
theory ;  till  even  the  city  housewife,  if  the  obsolete  epithet 
may  be  pardoned,  talks  most  fluently  on  the  subject  of 

•  During  the  last  three  weeks,  the  writer  has  been  in  attendance  on  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  character  and  habits,  whose  disease  has  just 
terminated  fatally;  and  there  is  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  the 
nnsncceasfnl  issue  of  the  case  was  owing  to  the  injudicious  use  of 
Hygeian  Pills.  Nor  is  this  an  uncommon  instance  of  fatal  mischief 
produced  by  this  drastic  cathartic.  Similar  cases  are  constantly  occur- 
ring, both  m  England,  and  our  own  country.  But  the  testimony  of  the 
wisest  and  best  physicians  does  not  weigh  a  feather  in  the  estimation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  community  when  confronted  with  the  assertion 
of  the  vender,  that  the  pills  are  good  to  cure  all  manner  of  diseases. 
There  is,  very  justly,  great  excitment  and  alarm  in  our  large  cities  on 
the  subject  or  Hydrophobia ;  yet  there  are,  undoubtedly,  more  deaths 
annually  occasioned  by  Hygeian  pills,  than  occur  in  twenty  years  from 
the  bite  of  mad  dogs^ 
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Hygene,  while  she  derides,  as  a  vulgar  thing,  the  kindred 
and  more  excellent  art  of  cooking^. 

No  reasonable  objection  can  be  urged  against  popular 
instruction  on  diet  and  regimen,  by  physicians  qualified  for 
the  task.  The  excellent  treatise  by  Doctor  Combe,  already 
published  in  a  volume  of  the  "  Family  Library,"  is 
calculated  to  do  much  good.  But  such  men  as  Doctor 
Combe  know  well  the  difficulty — ^nay,  the  impracticability — 
of  making  every  man  his  own  physician.  No  well  educated, 
sensible,  and  honest  physician  will  try  to  teach  the  details 
of  medical  practice  to  the  community  at  large.  It  will  be 
attempted  only  by  those  who  are  destitute  of  moral  honesty, 
or  who  are  ignorant  of  the  science  which  they  profess  to 
teach.  That  reckless  and  ignorant  men  should  be  found 
engaged  in  such  an  undertaking,  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise ;  but  the  wonder  is,  that  these  impostors  are  not 
only  tolerated  but  encoura^d  and  flattered  by  the  attention 
and  hberality  of  some  of  me  most  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent portions  of  the  community. 

We  see  a  man,  for  instance,  who,  from  moral  delinquency, 
or  some  other  disqualification,  has  been  unsuccessful  in  an- 
other profession  or  employment,  and  abandoned  it.  He  will 
not  work, — to  beg  he  is  ashamed ;  and  he  queries  with 
himself,  in  what  way  he  may  best  employ  his  wits  and  his 
superficial  knowledge,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  selfish 
heart  and  an  empty  stomach.  Without  any  extraordinary 
discernment,  he  readily  perceives  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion opens  a  wider  field  than  any  other  for  empiricism. 
Being  a  man  of  some  smlurtness  and  cunning,  conceited, 
bold  and  impudent  ]  having  much  to  hope  from  success,  and 
nothing  to  lose  in  case  oi  railure ;  he  enters  upon  his  work 
with  a  perfect  recklessness  of  consequences,  confidently 
relying  on  a  wide  and  credulous  world  to  sustain  him. 
The  reputation  of  a  skilful  physician  is  ordinarily  of  slow 
growth ;  but  a  single  succesful  prescription  gives  notoriety 
to  a  quack.  Now  it  is  not  denied,  that  almost  every  such 
wholesale  medical  impostor,  employs  some  one  remedy  which 
is  efficient^  and  which,  administered  in  certain  cases,  will  do 

food,  although  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  remedy  can 
e  given  in  all  cases,  without  producing  mischief.  If,  for 
instance,  a  person,  from  a  sedentary  habit,  or  any  other 
cause,  has  habitual  constipation  of  the  bowels ;  he  will 
derive  immediate  benefit  from  any  thing  that  will  relieve 
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costiveness,  whether  it  be  bran  bread,  Hygeian  pills, 
mustard  seed,  or  charcoal.  The  empiric,  without  regard  to 
a  difference  in  circumstances,  that  in  some  cases  may  render 
his  remedy  or  course  of  regimen  unsafe,  and  even  danger- 
ous, recommends  it  with  equal  confidence  to  all ;  knowing 
that  the  few  who  may  receive  benefit  firom  it,  will  be  sure 
to  trumpet  his  fame,  and  that  the  multitude  who  will  saSer 
by  his  imposition,  will  suffer  in  silence.  It  matters  not 
how  often  his  medicine  or  his  instructions  may  have 
proved  hurtful ;  if  in  a  single  case  he  is  successful,  his 
reputation  is  established.  He  is  now  prepared  to  operate 
upon  a  large  scale ;  talks  loudly  of  disinterestedness  and 
philanthropy;  and  when  his  popularity  seems  to  require  it, 
exhibits  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion.  He 
professes  a  knowledge  of  all  subjects ;  and  wherever  there 
is  any  special  excitement,  wherever  the  elements  of  discord 
are  fermenting,  and  men  are  stirring  themselves  up  for 
strife  and  contention,  he  is  sure  to  come  <<also  among 
them.''  In  one  thing,  at  least,  he  will  show  himself  con- 
sistent ;  he  is  always  a  champion  in  the  ranks  of  radicalism, 
whether  it  relates  to  diet,  temperance,  education,  ^vem- 
ment,  or  religion.  He  knows  full  well  what  materials  are 
best  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  how  they  must  be  used 
to  effect  it.  As  a  mighty  conflagration  concentrates 
the  violence  of  the  tempest ;  so  one  emotion  of  the  mind 
is  kindled  into  a  flame  by  the  excitment  of  another; 
and  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  empiric  to  deal  with  the 
feelings  of  men,  independent  of  the  exercise  of  their 
judgment^  his  success  is  never  so  triumphant  asVhen  he 
rides  upon  the  storm. 

The  influence  which  such  an  individual  may  often  ac- 
quire in  the  community  is  truly  amazing.  Even  those  who 
more  than  half  suspect  him  to  be  dishonest,  and  who  know 
him  to  be  ignorant,  will  read  his  books,  hear  his  lectures, 
and  listen  to  his  denunciations  of  men  and  principles,  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  love  and  venerate,  and  finally, 
will  embrace  and  practice  his  crude  and  empirical  doc- 
trines. Persons  of  all  classes  of  the  community, — the  cler- 
gyman, the  lawyer,  and  the  tradesman,  become  willing 
victims  to  the  frauds,  and  strange  and  humiliating  as  the 
fact  may  be,  there  are  also  intelligent  physicians,  whose  na- 
tural temperament  so  strongly  inclines  them  to  every  thing 
of  an  ultra  character,  that  they  too,  sometimes,  partake  in 
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the  general  delusion,  and  dishonour  themselves  and  their 
profession,  by  adopting  and  propagating  the  most  absurd 
notions  of  empiricism. 

A  physician  of  this  character  has  his  attention  awa- 
kened to  the  subject  of  intemperance.  He  perceives  that 
physicians  have  unwittingly  been  accessory  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  intemperate  appetite,  by  administering  alcoholic 
preparations  of  medicine,  and  recommending  spirits  to  in- 
valids as  a  drink.  Now,  every  good  physician  deplores  with 
him  the  existence  of  intemperance,  laments  the  mischief 
which  he  may  have  unintentionally  produced,  and  will  do 
what  he  consistently  can  to  redeem  the  profession  from  this 
reproach.  He  will  examine  the  whole  catalogue  of  his 
medicines.  Of  the  eighty  or  ninety  in  which  spirits  is  an 
ingredient,  he  will,  perhaps,  reject  three-fourths  of  them, 
and  will  so  modify  his  prescriptions  as  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  exciting  an  intemperate  appetite.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  knows,  that  as  a  medicine,  discreetly  prescribed,  alcohol 
is  useful,  harmless,  and  in  case  of  some  formidable  diseases, 
indispensable.  But  the  ultra  reformer  has  no  patience  with 
these  sober  views  of  the  judicious  physician.  He  regards 
every  man  with  pity  or  suspicion,  who  is  not  ready,  at  once 
and  forever,  to  renounce  alcohol  in  all  its  various  combina- 
tions, and  in  every  possible  use.  He  has  a  multitude  of  reme- 
dies which  he  recommends  in  its  stead,  and  therefore  pro- 
claims its  use  treason  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  But  if 
you  examine  the  substitutes  proposed,  you  will  find,  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  he  is  ready  to  jeopard  the  life  of 
his  patients  by  withholding  spirit  in  its  undisguised  state, 
(for  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  cases  do  occur  in  which 
nothing  but  brandy  or  spirits  will  save  life,)  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  deceiving  himself,  or  at  least  deceiving  the  public, 
by  constantly  employing  what  he  so  vehemently  condemns. 
He  will  tell  you  that  in  order  to  banish  alcohol  from  the 
materia  medica, — the  place  where  it  began  first  to  exert  its 
fatal  influence,  he  may  substitute  morphine,  quinine,  the 
spirits  of  camphor,  lavender,  and  ammonia,  the  essences  of 
peppermint,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  the  tinctures  of  opium, 
cantharides,  and  iron,  and  various  other  articles  analogous 
to  these.  Now,  while  we  deny  that  any  or  all  of  these  sti- 
mulants can  be  relied  upon  in  every  case  in  which  the  use 
of  brandy  or  spirits  is  indicated,  we  would  ask  those  who 
challenge  them  as  substitutes,  which  of  them  does  not  con- 
Vol.  m.  38 
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tain  alcohol,  either  in  its  elementary  or  pharmaceutical  pre- 
paration ? 

It  were  well  if  this  ultraism  were  confined  to  the  sub- 
ject of  alcohol ;  but  it  is  a  characteristic  of  this  class  of  men, 
to  extend  their  doctrines  to  every  article  of  diet.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  denounced  as  poisons.  Meats  oppress  the  body 
with  unnatural  lethargy,  and  condiments  of  all  kinds  in- 
flame it.  In  short,  the  use  of  any  palatable  delicacy  is  a 
sin  jpcr  se.  If  we  will  believe  the  promises  of  this  modern 
philosophy,  we  are  to  bq  restored  to  the  primitive  dignity 
and  immortailty  of  human  nature,  by  retracing  our  steps 
towards  the  savage  state,  renouncing  all  the  superfluities  of 
civilked  life,  lying  upon  a  plank,  and  living  upon  bran 
bread  and  water. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  it  is,  that  physicians  of  acknowledged 
piety  and  learning,  are  the  advocates  of  these  absurdities ;  we 
will  furnish  an  answer  when  it  is  shown,  why  some  of  the 
most  grave,  learned,  and  venerable  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
become  bewildered  by  the  wild  rantings  of  itinerant  preach- 
ers, so  as  not  only  to  yield  themselves  up  to  their  spiritual 
guidance,  but  also  the  churches  and  congregations,  which 
nave  been  solemnly  committed  to  their  own  pastoral  charge. 
It  is  a  species  of  hallucination,  resulting  sometimes  from 
mental,  and  sometimes  firom  moral  causes.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  directly  owing  to  a  perverted  judgment,  but  in 
some  cases  to  a  perverted  conscience.  Many  distinguished 
physicians  and  noted  lecturers,  we  have  no  doubt,  continue 
to  advocate  these  extravagant  doctrines,  from  an  early  and 
rash  commitment,  to  which  an  ardent  temperament  has  im- 
pelled them,  but  firom  which  the  pride  of  opinion  forbids 
them  to  withdraw,  though  their  jud^ents  are  entirely  cor- 
rected. «  My  dear  master,"  said  Gil  Bias  to  Doctor  San- 
grado,  <^  I  have  most  scrupulously  pursued  your  directions, 
and  yet  I  solemnly  declare,  I  have  followed  every  one  of 
my  patients  to  the  grave.  Will  it  not  be  best  for  us  to 
change  our  practice?"  "  Why,  as  to  that,"  answered  Doc- 
tor Sangrado,  ^<  I  cannot  say  that  my  practice  has  been  any 
more  successful  than  yours;  but  I  cannot  change,  for  I 

HAVE  WRITTEN  A  BOOK." 

It  would  be  more  tolerable  if  invalids  only  were  to  be 
subjected  to  the  meagre  diet  and  austere  regimen  of  this 
new  medical  philosophy;  but  not  so.  A  course  of  constant 
and  rigid  retrenchment  is  enjoined  upon  those  who  are  in 
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health  also ; — ^not  that  they  are  doomed  to  perpetual  fastlngi 
but,  which  is  but  little  better,  they  are  made  to  believe,  that 
that  which  is  vapid  and  least  palatable  is  most  healthy,  and 
that  the  highest  virtue  consists  in  mortifying  the  natural 
appetites — ^principles  which,  if  true,  will  justify  the  doc- 
trine, that  our  beneficent  Heavenly  Father  may  be  propiti* 
ated  and  pleased  by  our  wearing  a  hair  shirt,  or  flogging 
ourselves  with  a  halter. 

And  by  what  logic  do  these  new  philosophers  endeavour 
to  sustain  theirtheory?  They  tell  us,  it  is  right  we  should 
eat  bran  bread,  because  the  flour  of  the  antediluvians  was 
not  bolted ;  that  it  is  proper  that  we  should  abstain  from 
animal  food,  becouse  the  monkey  has  teeth  like  ours,  and 
still  lives  without  meat.  The  Bible,  indeed,  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  different  philosophy,  and  teach  a  different  doc* 
trine;  but  then  we  are  told,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the 
Bible  is  a  good  book  of  morals,  but  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  guide  in  subjects  of  phpiology  and  philosophy. 
But  testimony  J  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived,  if 
it  be  worth  regarding,  is  available  to  both  parties ;  and  the 
presumptive  evidence  drawn  firom  the  Bible,  that  in  the 
earUest  ages  of  the  world  the  human  family  subsisted  on 
vegetable  diet,  is  urged  by  our  philosophers  as  proof  con- 
clusive, that  man  it  not  by  nature  omnivorous. 

The  truth  is,  the  show  of  argument  that  has,  within  a 
few  years  past,  been  presented  on  this  subject  by  writers 
and  lecturers  on  dietetics,  has  been  rendered  plausible  only 
by  delusive  illustrations  and  false  facts.  There  have  been,nb 
doubt,  many  invalids  restored  to  health  by  discontinuW 
the  use  of  animal  food,  or  perhaps  living  upon  milk  aM 
vegetables.  But  because  a  melancholic  and  sedentary 
recluse,  whose  digestive  organs  have  become  torpid  by  his 
vis  inertise,  finds  his  health  and  spirits  improved  by  chang- 
ing animal  for  vegetable  diet,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
the  latter  is  most  suitable  for  labouring  &rmers  and 
mechanics,  or  even  for  all  sedentary  men  in  health  ?  The 
inference  is  as. illogical,  as  that  a  man  in  perfect  health 
ought  to  take  blue  pills  every  night,  and  a  purgative 
draught  in  the  morning,  because  multitudes  of  dyspeptics 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  this  course  of  treatment. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
mankind  subsists  upon  rice  and  other  farinaceous  substances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Esquimaux  and  other  savages  of  the 
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colder  latitudes,  live  almost  exclusively  upon  whale  oil,  or 
upon  fish.  But  the  accounts  ffiven  of  the  superiour  health 
and  physical  strength  of  the  Chinese  and  Lascars,  who  feed 
on  rice,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  untrue.  Compared  with  the 
English  and  Americans,  it  is  the  general  testimony  of  travel- 
lers, that  so  far  from  possessing  better  constitutions,  they 
are  feeble,  effeminate  and  cowardly.  Nor  is  it  true,  that  the 
Russians  Uve  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  on  vegetables,  as  has 
often  been  stated  by  popular  lecturers  on  dietetics ;  or  that, 
live  as  they  may, they  are  superiour,  or  even  equal,  in  point 
of  physical  strength  to  the  yeomanry  of  our  own  country. 
We  need  not,  however,  look  abroad  for  examples  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  in  this  matter.  While  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  every  intelligent  physician,  that  vast  numbers 
injure  their  health,  and  shorten  their  days,  by  excessive 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  stimulating  food ;  on  the  other 
hand,  every  candid,  judicious  physician  knows,  that 
instances  are  constantly  occurring,  in  which  the  health  is 
broken  down,  or  seriously  impairal,  by  a  system  of  unnatu- 
ral retrenchment.  How  often  have  we  seen,  during  the 
last  few  years,  young  men  of  fine  constitutions,  who  had 
piously  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  reU^on, 
becoming  dyspeptic,  pale  and  emaciated,  by  hvins  upon  bran 
bread,  and  a  scanty  allowance  of  unpalatable  slops, — 
positively  less  palatable  and  nutritious,  than  the  diet  in  our 
penitentiaries. 

We  have  not  only  carefiiUy  observed  the  effect  of  this 
system  of  diet  as  it  has  been  practised  by  individuals,  but 
have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  correct  information  from 
schools  and  colleges  where  it  has  been  adopted  and  followed 
with  great  exactness,  and  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  to 
develope  its  true  consequences.  And  we  confidently  affirm, 
that  its  general  tendency  is,  to  impair  digestion,  reduce  the 
stren^h,  and  to  make  dyspeptics  of  those  who  were  robust 
and  healthy.  Although  there  have  been  some  invalids 
whose  health,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
has  been  improved  by  it ;  there  have  been  many — very 
many,  whose  diseases  have  been  greatly  aggravated.  Such 
we  believe  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  respectable  physicians 
in  this  city,  and  throughout  the  country.  It  is  stated  by 
the  physician  in  one  of  our  Insane  Hospitals,  that  a 
number  of  cases  of  mania  have  occurred  there,  which  can 
be  directly  traced  to  the  exhausted  energies  of  the  brain 
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and  nervous  system,  consequent  upon  excessive  retrench- 
ment. 

We  do  not  believe  that  life  is  to  be  prolonged,  or 
diseases  cured,  by  these  fits  and  starts  of  self-constituted 
medical  oracles ;  that  the  nature  and  or^nazationof  man  is  to 
be  changed  to  suit  a  new  course  of  dietetics ;  that  children 
are  to  be  matured  in  a  day  by  physical  machinery ;  or  that 
the  soul  is  to  be  saved  by  a  new  revelation,  or  a  short-hand 
method  of  conversion.  And  we  regard  it  a  duty  which 
every  man  owes  to  the  profession  or  calling  to  which  he 
may  belong,  to  raise  his  voice,  and  exert  his  influence,  to 
oppose  a  spirit  of  innovation  which,  at  the  present  time, 
degrades  and  threatens  to  destroy,  institutions  and  principles 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  learning,  wisdom,  and 
piety  of  ages.  It  seems  to  be  an  axiom  with  the  class  of  men  of 
which  we  are  spealdng,  that  every  change  is  an  imprcn^e" 
ment ;  and  hence  they  appear  to  care  not,  how  or  wnither 
they  go,  if  so  be  they  go  in  a  novel  direction,  rapidly  and 
with  observation.     The  natural  result  of  such  a  course  of 

* 

action  is,  to  throw  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  into  a 
state  of  transition.  The  deep  fountains  of  ancient  wisdom 
and  knowledge  are  to  be  broken  up,  and  their  elements  to 
be  thrown  into  agitation,  with  no  other  recompense  than 
to  gratify  the  visionary  ima^ings  of  new  and  splendid 
combinations.  But,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  a  mere 
derangement  of  the  elements  of  the  bland  atmosphere  we 
breathe,  may  convert  them  into  a  destructive  caustic ;  and 
in  like  manner  that  the  component  parts  of  water,  in  their 
present  union  so  essential  to  our  existence  and  well-beingi 
may  be  kindled  into  a  consuming  flame. 
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Art.  IX.  Review  op  Colton's  Ship  and  Shore,  etc. 

^ip  and  Shore,  or  leaves  from  the  journal  of  a  cruise  in  the  Levant. 

By  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,     New  Yorkj  LeaviU,  Lord  ^ 

Co.f  1835. 
Visit  to  Constantinople  and  Athens,    By  Rev.  Walter  CoUonf  U.  S.  Navy, 

Author  of  Ship  amt  Shore.    New  York :  Leavitt,  Lord  <f>  Co.    Boston : 

Crocker  and  Brewster,  1836. 

"Ship  and  Shore,"  is  the  appropriate  title  of  the  first 
essay  of  Mr.CoIton  at  book  making.  It  is  original  certainly, 
so  iistr  as  the  title  is  concerned,  and  if  the  reader  should 
not  discover  in  the  volume  something  new  and  striking,  it 
will  be  because  he  has  read  other  works  of  a  similar  aim, 
or  has  himself  crossed  the  ocean,  and  touched  at  the  places 
which  are  here  described.  It  is  strange  that  our  books  of 
travel  should  in  general  so  little  subserve  any  valuable  end ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  author,  as  of 
the  class  of  readers  to  whom  he  may  address  himself:  and 
yet  an  author,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  willing  to  forego 
the  passing  tribute  of  a  glance  from  those  who  read  merely 
to  relieve  the  tcedium  mtcB,  rather  than  strew  his  pages 
with  perishable  flowers  only,  or  with  incidents  and 
thuigs  which  "  leave  no  mark  behind." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  Mr.  Colton's  object  in  the 
conduct  of  this  volume,  and  we  can  duly  appreciate  his 
motive ;  but  still  it  is  a  question,  whether  any  moral  and 
religious  sentiments,  however  adroitly  introduced  and  hap- 
pily expressed,  can  produce  a  permanent  effect,  where  there 
is  so  much  to  enchant  the  senses,  to  cause  the  contentio  la- 
terunij  if  not  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  our  conciliating 
mentor.  We  are  aware  that  some  cannot  accr^t  the  sin- 
cerity of  another's  religion,  unless  hke  their  own,  it  is 
clothed  in  deep  mourning,  "  with  a  coffin  for  a  writing- 
desk,  and  a  skull  for  an  inlcstandish  ;"  and  that  others  axe 
habitually  grave  from  a  lethargy  of  the  physical  tempera- 
ment, or  from  a  hebetude  of  the  mental  faculties.  But  whether 
our  religion  wear  a  smiling  or  sombre  aspect ;  whether  our 
emotions  are  habitually  joyous  or  sad ;  in  either  case,  there  is 
neither  evidence  in  favour  of  nor  against  our  personal  piety. 
It  may  be  a  question,  however,  to  what  extent  it  is  judicious 
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in  a  religious  man,  when  he  essays  to  write  for  the  pubhc, 
to  give  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  or  to  in- 
dulge in  a  playful  humour.  In  what  spirit  and  manner 
does  it  behoove  him  to  conduct  an  account  of  his  travels  ? 

If  his  book  be  of  an  entirely  serious  character,  it  will 
repel  one  portion  of  the  community  from  its  perusal ;  if  of  a 
light,  facetious  order,  it  will  not  satisfy  the  other  ;  if  it  unite 
levity  with  gravity,  worldly  scenes  with  religious  senti- 
ments, it  may  counteract  its  designed  end.  In  the  same 
manner  that  a  Christian  professor,  so  far  from  exerting  a 
happy  influence  on  any  one  mind  by  his  conciliating  con- 
formity to  the  fashions  and  amusements  of  the  world,  has 
at  once  impaired  his  own  seriousness  and  quieted  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  "  see  the  right  and  yet  the  wrong 
pursue." 

«  Ship  and  Shore"  appears  to  be  too  hght  for  the  grave, 
and  if  not  too  grave  for  the  gay ;  at  least  too  generally  devoid 
of  seriousness  to  impart  that  weight  to  some  of  its  reflections 
which  they  otherwise  might  exert  over  the  mind  of  the 
pleasure  loving  reader.  The  serious  will  wonder  that  our 
author  should  so  often  indulge  in  levity  of  composition ; 
while  others,  from  the  same  feature  of  the  work,  if  they  do  not 
positively  disUke  his  occasional  transitions  from  the  captiva- 
ting scenes  of  sense,  to  the  views  and  feelings  which 
should  controul  and  actuate  us  as  dying  immortals,  may 
regard  his  moralizing  as  ex  officio.  It  occurs  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  the  effect  on  the  reader's  mind  will  not  be  of  a 
very  decided  character.  On  the  one  hand  religious  senti- 
ments are  too  much  concealed  or  modified ;  on  the  other, 
frivolous  sentiments  are  too  obtrusive.  On  this  account, 
perhaps,  it  is  advisable  that  books  of  travel  should  be  pro- 
minently designed  either  for  the  rehgious  or  irrehgious 
community.  "  Religion,"  (to  adopt  a  remark  from  our 
author's  preface  to  volume  second,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  exception  which  may  have  been  taken  to  the 
"  harmless  pleasantries"  of  "  Ship  and  Shore,")  is  truly  "  an 
exhaustless  source  of  cheering,  all-pervading  light."  But 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  reli^on  of  the 
imagination,  and  the  religion  of  the  heart.  The  former  cap- 
tivates our  nature, — the  latter,  in  the  full  utterance  of  its 
deep  emotions,  (to  employ  a  beautiful  figure  of  our  au- 
thor's,) '^  comes  upon  the  warmth  of  our  enthusiasm  like  an 
avalanche  into  the  sunny  depths  of  an  Alpine  hollow."  We 
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may  be  fascinated  b^r  the  poetry  of  religion,  while  our  heart 
still  clings  with  devoted  fondness  to  the  idols  of  earth. 
Religious  sentiments  can  hardly  be  invested  with  the  em- 
bellishments of  fancy,  or  grouped  with  the  emotions  of  gra- 
tified sense,  without  paralysing:  their  influence  on  the  unre- 

In  addition,  it  might  be  observed  that  one  class  of  read- 
ers take  up  a  book  to  be  amused,  another  to  be  benefited. 
We  are  generally  influenced  in  our  choice  of  works  by  the 
mood  in  which  we  may  chance  to  be.  Whether  serious  or 
the  reverse,  the  mind  demands  a  work  which  shall  contri- 
bute to  the  gratification  of  its  present  predominant  emotion: 
and  as  in  the  one  case,  it  is  painful  to  be  broken  in  upon  by 
a  laugh,  so  in  the  other  it  is  not  the  less  impleasant  sud- 
denly to  meet  a  face  suffused  with  tears. 

Still  Mr.  C.'s  moral  and  relid[ous  observations  are  natu- 
rally suggested,  and  sometimes  beautifiilly  introduced ;  and 
if  at  times  he  appear  on  "  light  fantastic  toe,"  the  harshest 
remark  which  generous  criticism  can  make,  is,  that  he  might, 
without  indiscretion,  have  permitted  some  of  his  "  feelings  to 
pass  off  in  silence ;"  and  that  without  impairing  the  inter- 
est of  his  work,  he  might  have  reserved  some  of  the  little 
incidents  and  scenes  which  occured,  for  the  happy  hours  of 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  selected  friends.  "  There  are 
folks,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Mr.  Pleydell,  (and  being 
a  lawyer,  of  course,  he  had  not  observed  human  nature  to 
no  purpose,)  "  before  whom  one  should  take  care,  how  he 
plays  the  fool,  because  they  have  either  too  much  malice, 
or  too  little  wit."  It  may,  however,  minister  some  relief  to 
our  regret,  that  <<  there  is  nothing  so  silly,  that  some  wise 
man  has  not  said,  and  nothing  so  weak,  that  some  prudent 
has  not  done." 

The  difllculty  of  most  young  travellers,  is,  that  the 
little  incidents  which  occur  on  ship-board,  and  which 
amuse  the  mind  in  consequence  of  the  monotony  of  a  sea 
life ;  or  in  a  foreign  hotel,  and  which  owe  their  effect  to  the 
novelty  of  surrounding  scenes,  and  that  exhileration  of 
spirits  necessarily  consequent  on  landing  in  health  and 
safety,  are  supposed  to  be  matters  of  interest  to  the  busy 
public  at  home.  On  this  account,  some  of  the  incidents 
which  our  author  relates  may  appear  trifling,  but  in  general 
he  is  judicious  in  the  objects  which  he  presents  to  notice, 
and  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes. 
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But  whatever  minor  faults  may  be  detected  in  <<  Ship 
and  Shore,"  it  will  be  acceded,  that  its  literary  execution 
is  of  no  inferiour  order.  The  style  is  marked  not  less  by 
chasteness  than  perspicuity,  while  it  is  enlivened  by  fancy, 
and  enriched  by  the  graces  of  poetry.  His  genius  (for 
rare  as  this  faculty  is,  we  cannot  but  think  Mr.  C.  has  been 
endued  with  a  portion,)  is  descriptive  rather  than  inventive. 
Impatient  of  restraint,  it  requires  room  to  expatiate ;  and 
hence  appears  to  more  advantage  in  prose  than  in  rhyme. 
Yet  Mr.  O.  versifies  with  facility,  and  sometimes  with 
beauty.  But  at  times,  it  appears  to  us,  that  his  prose 
descriptions  display  most  of  the  soul  of  poetry.  From  his 
felicity  of  description,  his  writings  may,  in  some  respects, 
be  compared  to  a  gallery  of  landscapes  and  pictures.  We 
can  forgive  him  his  admiration  of  Maria,  for  he  has  almost 
inspired  us  with  the  same  sentiment.  We  can  save  ourselves 
the  time  and  trouble  of  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  Madeira  and 
Scio,  for  his  book  has  afford^  us  a  clear  and  definite 
vision.  We  were  about  to  utter  a  similar  remark,  respect- 
ing Constantinople  and  Athens ;  but  whoever  may  have 
had  a  desire  to  visit  these  places,  will  find  his  emotions  far 
from  repressed  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Colton's  second  volume 
recently  issued. 

In  this,  there  are  fewer  indications  of  the  besetting 
foible  of  a  celibate  than  in  the  preceding  volume.  J^ 
Shakespeare  could  '<  hang  up  philosophy"  in  compliment 
to  the  charming  Juliet,  so  our  author  has  now  and  then 
hung  up  wisdom  in  comphment  to  some  of  the  fair  ones 
whom  it  was  his  happiness  to  meet.  But  we  should  not 
take  any  exceptions.  He  is  aware  of  all  his  faults.  He 
writes  not  for  criticism,  (pp.  310,  311,  312,)  nor  for  the 
multitude,  nor  fame,  nor  money,  (O,  what  a  triumph  over 
the  baser  feeling  of  our  nature !),  out  "  simply  because  the 
himiour  takes  him ;"  and  he  must  not  be  surprized,  from  the 
glowing  colours  in  which  he  paints  the  female  character, 
and  his  frequent  digressions  from  almost  any  subject  to  some- 
thing relating  to  the  ladies,  should  lead  some  to  define  his 
"  humour"  without  respect  to  Walker.  More  than  once,  if 
we  mistake  not,  must  he  stand  convicted,  and  blushingly 
"  own  the  soft  impeachment."  Indeed  we  are  convinced  from 
certain  thin^  even  in  this  volume,  that  if  our  author  be 
not  exactly  the  man  to  speak  on  some  occasion  to  a  resolu* 
tion  of  thanks  for  the  kind  services  of  the  kindliest  of  beings, 
YoL.m.  39 
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he  possesses  the  indispensible  element  of  poetry, — for  a  poet 
without  a  susceptibility  to  love,  it  would  seem,  is  no  poet 
at  all. 

There  is  little  comparison,  however,  between  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  and  Mr.  C.'s  visit  to  Constantinople  and 
Athens.  Written  in  a  style  yet  purer,  and  in  some  respects 
both  di^ified  and  energetic,  it  embodies  less  perishable 
material.  We  did  not  anticipate  a  volume  of  this  charac- 
ter from  the  unpretending,  (will  our  friend  forgive  us?)  the 
unguarded  author  of  "  Ship  and  Shore ;"  and  we  are 
strongly  biased  in  our  feelings,  if  it  do  not  secure  to  Mr. 
C.  no  imenviable  Uterary  reputation.  Amid  the  multitude 
of  books  by  American  travellers,  it  is  a  relief  to  the  mind 
to  peruse  a  volume  which  is  remarkable  not  less  for  purity 
of  sentiment  and  philosophical  views,  than  for  the  pleasantry 
of  its  spirit  and  the  beauty  of  its  descriptions. 

We  cannot  trace  Mr.  C.  through  his  journeyinffs,  nor  is 
it  necessary.  From  his  connexion  with  the  frigate,  he 
was  able  to  touch  only  at  certain  prominent  landing- 
places. 

His  first  view  of  Constantinople  is  thus  described. 

"  Another  night  passed  away  In  dreams  of  the  past  and  the  approach- 
ing :  and  never  was  a  magnificent  dream  more  full]^  realized  than  when, 
with  the  breaking  light  of  the  morning,  the  obscuring  clouds  passed  off, 
and  left,  in  distant  and  developing  view,  the  minarets,  domes  and  pala- 
ces of  Constantinople  !  This  vast  city  appeared  to  swell,  in  a  stupen- 
dous and  gorgeous  mass,  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  Marmora.  Nor 
were  the  expanding  splendors  of  its  first  emerging  aspect  diminished, 
when  a  clearer  prospect  began  to  blend  its  insular  outline  with  the  main, 
and  to  present  its  continuous  dwellings,  mosques,  and  monuments  upon 
their  seven  permanent  hills.  At  every  glance  of  the  eye,  some  new 
range  of  swelling  cupolas  surmounted  with  gilded  crescents,  towered 
into  view ;  or  some  new  group  of  gardens  disclosed,  through  an  opening 
vista,  their  gathered  depths  of  fragrant  shades,  or  some  unseen  line  of 
marble  porticoes  flashed  into  brilliant  relief ;  till  the  mingled  and  varied 
whole  stood  before  us  in  all  the  richest  combinations  which  nature  and 
art  can  bestow." 

The  following  sketch,  breathes  into  the  readers  mind  the 
very  stillness  which  pervaded  the  scene. 

**  The  night  soon  came  on,  attended  by  a  silence  that  one  could  hardly 
expect  to  retuize  in  the  tumultuous  heart  of  a  mixed  and  crowded  city, 
or  the  thronging  multitudes  scarcely  a  footstep  lingered  in  the  streets ; 
a  deep  slumber  seemed  to  hover  at  once  upon  each  habitation ;  not  a 
voice  of  wrangling  or  of  revelry  was  to  be  heard ;  and  nothing  remained 
to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  place,  except  the  startled  howl  of  the  watch- 
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dog  at  the  gloomy  gate,  and  the  Wail  of  the  mourner  oyer  some  fresh 
couch  of  death.  I  ascended  to  the  terrace,  which  commanded  a  wide 
and  diversified  prospect,  and  there  spent  a  solitary  hour  in  gazing  at  a 
scene,  which  cast  on  my  feelings  the  most  brilliant  and  mournful  ima- 
ges. Beneath  me  flowed  the  Bosphorus,  in  a  broad  stream  of  liquid  sil- 
ver, and  mingling  its  glittering  line  with  the  rich  flow  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  as  it  swelled  down  with  a  bolder  circle  from  the  distant  valley  of 
Sweet  Waters.  Farther  on,  rose  the  domes  of  the  vast  city,  lifting  them- 
selves, in  magnificence  and  beauty,  into  the  soft  light  of  the  evening  sky ; 
while  beyond  slumbered  the  Marmora,  enshrining  in  its  pure  bosom  the 
subdued  splendors  of  the  mirrored  heaven ;  while  less  remote,  and  in  a 
difierent  range,  stood  the  long  and  dense  grove  of  the  C3rpress.  casting 
its  solemn  shadows  over  the  turbaned  tombs  of  thousands  who  nad  sunk 
to  their  latest  rest.  In  that  populous  solitude  not  a  bird  broke  into  mo- 
mentary song,  and  even  the  moonbeams  seemed  timidly  still,  as  they  stole 
through  the  darkening  foliage,  and  faintly  gleamed  on  the  marbles  of 
the  dead.  Around  me  lay,  in  unconscious  sleep,  multitudes  for  whom 
the  insidious  pestilence  was  preparing  a  hurried  grave ;  and  all,  in 
their  deep  unbroken  repose,  were  so  like  to  that  which  they  must  finally 
become,  that  life  scarcely  appeared  to  survive  in  this  map  of  death,  ft 
was  as  a  peopled  and  voiceless  barque,  floating  on  that  sullen  flood  which 
moves  from  this  narrow  isthmus  of  time,  to  that  uncertain  shore  from 
which  no  wave  or  sail,  or  mariner,  has  ever  returned," 

The  description  of  a  sunset  of  the  Acropolis,  is  at  once 
poetic  and  classical. 

"  Though  the  monuments  of  man  have  crumbled,  the  triumphs  of  his 
skill  passed  away,  yet  nature  still  survives,  and  is  still  fair.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  souened  dream-like  beauty  of  the  face  which  she  herepre- 
sents,  as  day-light  dies  on  the  Athenian  hills.  I  stood  on  the  ruins  or  the 
Acropolis  at  this  subdued  hour ;  the  sun  had  melted  down  into  the  verge 
of  the  horizon,  while  his  slanting  rays,  deserting  the  level  plain,  still 
lingered  upon  the  loftier  clifi*s,  converting  them  into  purple  .  and 
gold;  the  Islands  of  Egina,  Salamis,  and  Paros,  swelled  from  the  sea, 
bold  and  beautiful  in  the  rosy  light ;  while  the  distant  citadel  of  Corinth 
stood  against  the  sky,  a  conspicuous  mass,  fringed  with  fire ;  Mount  Hy- 
mettus  with  its  marble  steeps,  cast  its  arching  shadow  far  down  the  silent 
valley,  while  the  Cephisus  went  on  its  whispering  way,  breaking  the 
sombre  aspect  of  the  plain,  with  the  line  of  its  silver  waters.  There  lay 
the  Piraeus  with  the  mourning  wave  still  lingering  on  its  strand ;  there 
stood  Eleusis,  whose  sublime  mysteries  are  still  the  deepest  marvel 
of  the  past-,  there  rose  the  Olympian  columns,  to  which  the  exult- 
ing eye  of  mouldered  millions  nave  turned;  there  lengthened  the 
sacred  way,  once  lined  with  the  monumental  tombs :  of  poets  and 
sages:  there  too  lay  Marathon,  whose  very  dust  seems  blended 
with  heroic  memories ;  while  around,  within  a  narrow  circle,  slum- 
bered the  ashes  of  those  whose  genius,  valor,  and  learning  made  Athens 
the  wonder,  pride,  and  worship  of  the  earth !  What  ruins  and  recollec- 
tions— what  perished  grandeur  and  undecaying^  beauty  are  here — man, 
his  monuments  and  memorials  in  the  gravel  Nature  full  of  life,  light, 
and  strength;  and 

*'  Living  as  if  the  earth  contained  no  tomb." 
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Were  it  not  for  the  want  of  space,  it  would  afford  us 

[>leasure  to  transfer  to  our  pages,  Mr.C.'s  description  of  the 
ast  resting  place  of  the  Osmanlie — the  effects  of  the 
plague — the  valley  of  Sweet  Waters — ^the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus — ^the  worship  of  the  Mussleman — ^the  character 
of  the  Turkish  leaders — ^the  softness  of  the  scenery  at 
Egina — ^the  maid  of  Athens — ^the  lady  of  Scio,  and  other 
descriptions  ;  but  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself, 
assuring  them  that  they  will  there  meet  with  numerous 
specimens  of  the  beautiml. 

Mr.  C.  visited  different  places,  not  to  contribute  to 
science,  or  to  illumine  the  dark  points  of  history ;  but  to 
see,  admire,  and  describe — ^to  observe,  reflect,  and  remark. 
We  should  have  been  much  interested  in  his  visit  to  Athens, 
had  we  not  so  recently  followed  De  Lamartine's  steps 
through  its  classic  precincts,  and  with  him  paused  in 
ravished  wonder  before  the  Parthenon !  While  he  could 
not  suppress  the  emotions  of  his  own  mind,  he  has  enabled 
the  reader  to  form  some  definite  conception  of  its  surpassing 
architecture ;  but  our  author  conveys  to  us  an  idea  of  the 
effect  which  the  Parthenon  produced  on  himself,  rather 
than  an  image,  which  guiding^,  proportioning,  and  bound- 
in|^  our  own  conceptions,  might  tend  to  inspire  us  in  some 
faint  degree  with  the  emotions  which  he  experienced.  His 
own  mind  seems  to  have  been  more  affected  by  the  power  of 
association,  than  by  the  enjoyment  of  actual  vision  ;  and 
hence,  in  order  to  impress  the  reader's  imagination,  he 
sajrs — 

"  Let  him  from  the  cold  contemplatiye  solitude  of  his  closet  come  into 
this  storied  and  stirring  portion  of  the  earth ;  let  him  float  around  the 
islands  that  gem  these  bright  waters ;  let  every  object  that  meets  his  eye, 
every  sound  that  accosts  his  ear,  be  the  talisman  oi  some  being  or  event, 
calling  up  youth,  genius,  beauty  and  valor  from  the  gntve.  and  restoring 
the  images  of  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism  which  slumber  m  the  dust  of  a 
Marathon  I  let  him  leave  the  wave  and  approach  this  sacred  soil ;  let  him 
wind  his  way  over  the  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs  to  this  height, 
and  filled  with  the  strange  and  mingled  emotions  which  these  relics  of  a 
ruined  race  inspire,  come  into  the  overpowering  presence  of  the  Parthe- 
non !    And  though  it  may  be  a  weakness,  yet  he  will  kneel  and  weep.'' 

This  may  be  indispensible  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
fiill  impression  which  such  a  rum  as  the  Parthenon  is 
fitted  to  produce ;  but  the  reader  is  still  in  the  same  vague 
state  of  mind,  in  which  Mr.  C.  would  have  been,  had  he 
passed  through  these  preparatory  stages,  and  had  not  yet 
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come  into  the  presence  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  nothing 
which  is  afterwards  stated  on  page  261,  tends  in  the  least  to 
relieve  our  labouring  conceptions.  EUs  own  emotions  in 
view  of  ancient  ruins  are  forcibly  depicted ;  and  the  cause 
of  these  emotions  is  assigned  with  philosophical  correctness, 
and  illustrated  with  classical  elegance. 

"  No  language  can  convey  the  deep  and  subdued  emotions  of  the 

fectator,  as  he  gazes  on  these  storied  streams  and  monumental  remains, 
hey  carry  the  mind  steadily  back,  through  the  dim  and  unrecorded  dis- 
asters of  three  thousand  years ;  they  bear  the  feelings  up  the  long  stream 
of  time  midway  to  its  fount ;  they  present  forms  of  magnificence  and 
beauty,  that  were  themes  of  thrilling  romance  when  the  minstrels  of 
Greece  first  swept  the  wild  untutored  lyre :  they  present  themselves  as  me- 
morials of  generations  whose  graves  swelled  uom  the  mould  of  the  infant 
world;  as  memorials  upon  which  an  unheeded  procession  of  centuries, 
have  chronicled  their  silent  flight,  as  memorials  above  the  reach  of  ruin, 
exempt  from  decay,  immortal  in  death ! 

''It  is  not  so  mucn  the  form  and  complexion  of  these  objects,  as  the  asso- 
ciations they  awaken,  the  times  and  beings  they  bring  forth,  that  interest 
and  impress  the  spectator.  The  fount  of  Canathos  gushes  to  the  free  air 
like  other  springs ;  but  around  its  sweet  margin  the  graceful  Naiads  once 
dwelt,  and  in  its  crystal  depths  the  Glueen  of  heaven  was  wont  to  renew  her 
virgin  purity.  The  Lemean  wave  ripples  or  sleeps  like  the  surface  of 
other  lakes ;  but  on  its  banks  grew  the  demolishing  weapon  of  Hercules, 
and  along  its  reedv  shore  straved  the  hydra  which  tested  that  hero's  valor 
and  strength.  The  citadel  of  Mycen»  is  like  other  gigantic  remains  of 
the  heroic  a^es  ^  but  there  Orestes  and  Electra  hung  in  suspense  and  ago- 
ny over  the  justice  and  severity  of  their  parricidal  purpose ;  and  there  still 
stand  in  marble  sternness,  as  if  perpetuating  their  fierce  watch,  the  lions 
to  which  the  eye  of  Agamemnon  turned  as  he  departed  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  Acropolis  of  Argos  is  like  the  materials  found  in  many  other  monu- 
ments of  antiquity ;  but  in  its  deep  shadow  lay  the  cradle  of  primitive  em- 
pires; around  its  unmouldered  base,  wealth,  wisdom  and  power  pre- 
vailed, beauty  triumphed,  and  genius  unfurledi  its  seraph  wing,  when 
the  wolf  in  wandering  wildness  howled  over  the  seven  hiUs  of  Rome." 

Mr.  Colton  has  admirably  drawn  the  leading  qualificsr 
tions  of  a  chaplain  in  the  navy ;  and  his  tribute  to  the  cha- 
racter and  aims  of  our  missionaries  in  Greece,  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  Asia  Minor,  is  at  once  honourable  to  them,  and 
commendable  to  his  own  generous  feelings.  We  love  to 
see  every  foul  aspersion  wiped  from  their  names ;  and  we 
are  the  more  gratified  with  our  author's  remarks  respecting 
their  character,  and  schools,  because  his  book  win 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  may  not  have  regarded  the 
missionary  enterprise  with  a  favourable  eye. 

His  description  of  the  modem  radical,  presents  so  happy 
a  specimen  of  just  and  effective  ridicule,  that  we  cannot 
omit  the  paragraph : 

''  The  blustering  parade  of  these  men,  were  it  not  connected  with 
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religion,  would  be  only  a  subject  of  merriment.  They  seem  to  forget  the 
intense  elements  of  the  age  in  which  they  live ;  and  ascribe  all  heat,  im- 
pulse, and  motion,  to  themselves.  They  forget  the  kindled  state  of  the 
public  mind,  the  mighty,  conflicting  energies  that  are  at  work ;  and  be^ 
cause  they  make  a  bluster  and  noise,  seem  to  thiuk  they  have  within 
them  some  peculiar  inborn  sources  of  animation  and  power.  Whv !  even 
the  dead  frog  will  leap  when  put  between  the  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
They  run  about  flourishing  their  insignificant  flambeaux,  as  if  there  were 
no  sun  in  the  heavens !  Even  nature  seems  to  have  caught  the  infection 
of  their  vanity  I  What  a  bright  night  exclaims  the  glow-worm,  turn- 
ing his  tail  to  the  moon  I  Put  on  the  steam,  I  am  in  haste,  cries  a  snail 
that  has  crept  into  a  railroad  car  i  Crack  it  again,  my  good  fellow, 
ejaculates  a  fly  that  has  lit  on  the  folds  of  a  thundercloud  I  What 
a  prodigious  reverberation,  says  a  woodpecker,  tapping  a  hollow 
tree  on  the  roaring  verge  of  the  Niagara!  I  fear  my  house  will 
be  shaken  down,  mutters  a  mouse,  as  the  walls  of  the  cathedral 
rock  with  the  throes  of  an  earthquake  !  What  a  deal  of  observation 
loe  excite,  says  a  bumble-bee  buzzing  along  in  the  tail  of  a  comet !  We 
leave  the  very  ocean  split  asunder,  cries  a  perch  darting  along  in  the 
wake  of  a  whale  1  We  shall  bring  up  with  a  tremendous  crash,  cries  a 
weasel  on  an  avalanch  that  is  plungmg  into  the  Alpine  aby^ !  Bury 
me  with  my  face  to  the  foe,  cries  a  cockroach  dying  in  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  !  What  a  long  shadow  I  cast,  hoots  an  owl,  gazing  at  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  I  "  The  spoils  of  victory"  screams  a  harpy,  pouncing  on  an 
elephant  struck  by  lightning !  One  counts  as  much  as  another,  says  a 
flea,  jumping  into  the  face  of  the  lion  I  This  last  strong  hold  of  aristocrati- 
eal  pride  begins  to  totter,  cries  a  levelling  radical  rat,  putting  his  shoulder 
to  the  foundation  of  a  palace !  I  have  looked  Satan  out  of  countenance, 
eries  a  fanatic,  taking  off  his  green  spectacles  t  The  splendors  of  the 
millennium  are  bursting  on  the  world,  exclaims  a  new-light  ultraist,  hold- 
ing up  his  jack-o*lantem  I  The  chains  of  millions  are  breaking,  screams 
an  abolitionist,  as  the  bands  of  his  own  apparel  give  way." 

In  chapter  twenty,  we  have  exhibited  the  traits  of  the 
Greeks.  This,  in  connexion  with  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
chapters,  constitute,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  valuable  por- 
tions of  the  volume.  Having  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  developments  of  the  Turkish  character,  he  has  por- 
trayed it  in  clear  and  well-defined  colours.  After  dwelling 
on  its  separate  features,  he  thus  groups  its  inconsistencies. 

^'  The  character  of  the  Turk  is  like  his  own  beloved  Stamboul — a  mass 
of  singular  incongruities.  There  is  scarcely  one  feature,  of  a  meek  or 
gorgeous  beauty  that  is  not  approached  by  some  countervailing  deformity. 
He  loves  and  venerates  his  mother,  and  strangles  his  wife  upon  a  whisper 
of  jealousy ;  he  tolerates  you  in  the  exercise  of  your  religion,  and  bow- 
strings a  convert  from  his  own ;  he  is  magnanimous  in  the  forgiveness  of 
one  enemy,  and  implacable  in  the  persecution  of  another  equally  deserv- 
ing his  generosity ;  he  loves  his  children  when  young,  and  forgets  them 
when  they  are  grown  up:  he  relieves  a  stranger  in  distress,  and  turns  a 
deafeartoa  brother  in  misfortune:  he  washes  his  hands,  kneels  and 
prays,  and  then  like  Pilate  delivers  up  the  innocent :  he  plunders  a  pro- 
vince, and  then  goes  on  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  Mecca :  he  liberates  a 
caged  bird,  and  dungeons  a  human  being ;  he  is  honest  and  upright  in 
the  bazar,  and  a  deep  dissember  in  the  divan :  he  is  a  republican  in  pri- 
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vate  life,  and  a  despot  in  power :  snbmissi ve  to  those  above  him,  and  arbi- 
trary to  those  beneath :  he  kisses  his  death  sentence,  and  charges  his  very 
bones  to  ramble  their  remonstraace  in  the  grave.  He  is  temperate  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  appetites,  and  yet  lives  mainly  for  their  gratification : 
he  believes  in  destiny,  and  yet  beheads  a  general  who  has  lost  a  battle,  or 
an  admiral  who  has  been  driven  by  the  tempest  against  the  rocks :  he  be- 
lieves in  amulets,  charms,  and  the  fascinations  of  the  evil  eye,  and  sto- 
ically puts  on  the  apparel  of  one  who  has  died  with  the  plague :  he  prides 
himself  on  the  stateliness  of  his  person,  the  dignity  of  his  carriage,  the 
taciturnity  of  his  lips,  and  then  goes  to  the  deformity  of  a  natural  cripple 
for  medical  counsel,  and  the  batology  of  an  idiot,  for  a  divination  ol  nis 
dreams. 

'*Such  are  a  few  of  the  incongruities  which  disfigure  the  character  of  a 
Mussulman ;  and  they  are  mainly  traceable  to  defects  in  his  social  and 
moral  condition.  He  lives  under  an  economy  of  accident,  caprice,  and 
blind  impulse.    There  is  no  enlightened  conviction,  no  paramount  obli- 

gition,  no  philosophical  test,  no  pure  and  lofly  principle — such  as  the 
ible  fumisnes — restraining,  elevating,  and  binding  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  the  wishes,  resolves  and  conduct  of  the  man.  He  is  like  a  ship 
at  sea  without  an  indicating  shore,  without  a  polar  magnet,  and  holding 
her  course  by  the  fickle  light  of  every  wandering  star.  Such  will  ever  be 
the  condition  of  individuals  and  nations  where  the  Bible  does  not  shed  its 
pure  and  constant  light." 

The  character  of  the  Greek  is  drawn  with  no  less  dis- 
criminative candour  and  philosophical  reflection,  than 
felicity  of  langua^.  He  asserts,  that  <(  the  moral  features 
of  Greece,  though  inferior  to  her  intellectual,  are  as  yet 
perhaps,  not  below  what  any  nation,  even  the  most  sternly 
virtuous,  would  exhibit,  after  being  subjected  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  to  the  same  vandal  stupidity,  t3rranny  and 
crime."  He  vindicates  her  of  the  charges  of  avarice,  in- 
sincerity, ingratitude ;  from  the  charges  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  of  a  turbulent  disposition,  of  robbery  and  piracy, 
asserting  that  <Hhey  who  denounce  the  Greeks  as  a  nation 
of  klepts,  pirates,  and  heartless  imposters,  draw  their 
inferences  from  a  few  individual  examples  of  perfidy  and 
outrage."  He  says  in  allusion  to  those  who  eulogise  the 
Turks  and  denounce  the  Greeks,  "  if  we  compare  the  two, 
we  shall  find  the  Mussulman  morally  the  superior,  the 
Greek  intellectually  so,  and  we  shall  find  all  the  features  in 
the  religious,  social,  and  political  condition  of  the  two  na- 
tions, as  they  have  existed  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
contributing  to  such  result." 

Omitting  the  influences  of  education,  which  have  not 
been  brought  to  bear  on  either  nation,  he  takes  into  consi- 
deration the  facts,  in  order  to  account  for  his  moral  superi- 
ority, that  the  Mussulman  has  enjoyed  his  religion  widiout 
molestation,  and  that  he  has  had  a  permanent  home ;  while 
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the  poor  Greek  has  had  a  religion  in  which  the  vital  princi* 
pies  of  Christianity  were  extinct,  and  has  had  no  home  which 
he  could  call  his  own  for  the  morrow;  yet  as  he  has  never 
utterly  relinquished  the  hope  of  freedom,  he  is  still  intellec- 
tually the  superior  of  the  former,  whose  mind  has  ever  been 
trammelled  by  unresisting  submission  to  an  absolute  des- 
potisuL 

Here,  had  we  time,  it  would  afford  us  interest  to  in- 
quire, and  an  inquiry  might  not  be  without  its  practical 
bearings, — ^why  the  Turk  alone  is  consistent  with  his 
creed?  And  how  it  happens  that  a  corrupted  Christianity,  be- 
yond the  malign  power  of  any  pa^an  system,  is  disastrous 
m  its  influences  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  people  ?  Sub- 
mitting these  questions  to  the  reflections  of  our  readers,  we 
conclude  our  notice  with  the  following  admirable  contrast, 
which,  of  itself,  might  serve  to  invite  attention  to  Mr.  Col- 
ton's  pages. 

*'  The  Turks  and  Greeks,  though  liring  for  centuries  under  the  same 
government,  the  same  political  institutions,  and  in  constant  habits  of  in- 
tercourse, yet  present,  m  their  characteristic  features,  even  to  the  casual 
observer,  the  most  striking  contrasts :  the  Turk  is  patient  and  enduring ; 
the  Greek,  restless  and  refractory :  the  Turk  is  inquiring  and  distrustfiU ; 
the  Greek  inconsiderate  and  sanguine :  the  former  acts  upon  reflection : 
the  latter  from  impulse:  the  Turk  submits  in  silence  to  his  wrongs,  and 
conceals  his  resentments  till  the  perpetrator  is  within  his  fatal  reach ; 
the  Greek  flies  into  a  passion,  and  looses  his  redress  in  the  loudness  of 
his  premonitory  execrations :  the  Turk  exercises  his  ingenuity  in  pre- 
venting a  disaster;  the  Greek  in  escaping  from  its  consequences:  the 
Turk  fails  in  his  enterprises  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  himself;  the 
Greek  from  a  vain  over-calculating  excess  of  this  confidence :  the  former 
is  defeated  b^  having  too  little  enthusiasm,  the  latter  by  having  too  much : 
the  Turk  will  liberate  a  caged  bird,  and  loop  of  the  head  of  a  human 
being :  the  Greek  will  keep  the  cage  close,  and  overthrow  the  gallows, 
when  perhaps  it  ought  to  stand :  the  Turk  takes  care  of  his  horse  and  dog, 
the  Greek  takes  care  of  himself:  the  former  feeds  the  stranger,  but  puts 
him  to  death  for  the  impiety  of  a  look  into  his  harem:  the  latter  allows 
him  to  kiss  his  wife,  and  then  starve :  the  Turk  cherishes  his  wife  here, 
and  divorces  her  in  a  future  state :  the  Greek  neglects  her  here,  and  ex- 
pects to  live  with  her  hereafter :  the  Turk  prides  himself  on  the  number 
and  appearance  of  his  children :  the  Greek  in  the  number  and  livery  of 
his  servants:  the  Turk  thinks  of  his  dinner  and  siesta;  the  Greek,  of 
his  toilet  and  promenade :  the  former  lives  to  please  himself;  the  latter 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  others :  the  Turk  washes  his  body,  and  neg- 
lects his  apparel;  the  Greek  washes  his  apparel  and  neglects  his 
body:  the  former  uncovers  his  feet  as  a  token  of  respect;  the  lat- 
ter, his  head:  the  Turk  professes  ignorance  upon  all  subjects;  the 
Greek  upon  none:  the  former  leaves  every  event  to  the  disposal  of 
Providence;  the  latter,  to  his  own  wits.  The  Turk  will  overreach 
you  at  the  council  table ;  the  Greek,  in  the  bazaar :  the  former  deceives 
you  in  the  conditions  of  a  compact;  the  latter,  in  the  fulfilment:  the 
Turk  ascribes  his  misfortunes  to  an  unalterable  destiny,  meets  them  with 
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composure,  and  avails  himself  of  the  slight  opportrmities  that  m&j  re- 
main ;  the  Greek  ascribes  them  to  capricious  accident,  or  his  own  iolly, 
endures  them  murmuringly,  and  often  bpums  what 'is  left,  in  rezation 
for  what  is  lost :  the  Turk,  in  going  into  battle,  relies  upon  solid  physical 
force ;  the  Greek  upon  dexterity  and  stratagem :  the  former  calls  upon 
Mahomet,  and  fights  for  his  religion ;  the  latter  calls  upon  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  fights  for  himself:  the  Turk  regards  an  absolute  despotism 
as  the  ordinance  of  his  Prophet,  and  religiously  renders  it  obedience; 
the  Greek  considers  it  the  ordinance  of  the  devil  and  indignantly  resists : 
The  Turk,  if  required  to^relinquish  a  habit,  thinks  of  its  origin;  the 
Greek,  of  what  is  to  take  its  place :  with  the  former,  nothing  can  out- 
weigh the  sanctions  of  antiquity;  with  the  latter,  nothine^  prevail  against 
the  promises  of  novelty :  the  Turk  is  a  true  devotee  to  his  religion ;  the 
Greek  makes  his  religion  his  convenience :  with  the  former,  his  piety  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for :  with  the  latter,  it  is  the  evidence  of 
things  seen :  the  Turk  tolerates  the  Christian  infidel  in  the  exercise  of 
his  religion,  but  decapitates  a  convert  to  it  from  his  own;  the  Greek 
burns  the  partial  dissenter,  and  allows  the  hopeless  apostate  to  escape: 
with  the  former,  the  closer  the  resemblance,  the  stronger  the  affection ; 
with  the  latter,  the  nearer  the  approximation,  the  greater  the  antipathy : 
the  Turk  kisses  his  death-warrant,  and  thinks  of  heaven;  the  Greek 
tramples  it  under  his  foot,  and  seizes  his  weapons:  the  former  dies  like  a 
philosopher,  the  latter  like  a  gladiator. 


Art.  XI.    Christian  Union. 

By  the  Editor. 


No.  II. 

Orounds  efthe  Unity  of  the  Church, 

The  Christian  Church  is  uniformly  described  in  its 
Confessions  and  Symbols,  ancient  and  modem,  as  being 
one^  holy^  true^  and  catholic  or  universal.  This  descrip- 
tion has  not,  indeed,  been  drawn  from  observation  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Church,  in  its  present  connexion 
with  the  world;  since  at  no  period  of  its  history  has  it  been 
free  from  errour,  sin,  or  schism.  Still  the  attributes  of 
unity,  sanctity,  truth,  and  universality,  must  be  regarded  as 
justly  predicated  of  the  Church,  abstractly  viewed,  and  in 
its  proper  character.  They  jointly  constitute  the  distinctive 
traits  by  which  the  Church  is  to  be  known  from  every  other 
society.  They  show  what  the  essential  principles  of  its 
Vol.  IU.  40 
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constitution  require  it  to  be.  They  hold  up  before  the 
Church  that  Ideal,  which  it  should  ever  strive  to  attain, 
towards  which  it  may  continually  approximate,  and  which 
it  will  finally  reach. 

It  is  particularly  true  of  the  attribute  of  Unity j  that, 
though  never  fully  exhibited  by  the  Church,  it  yet  belongs 
essentially  to  its  Idea.  The  divisions  of  the  CSiurch,  like 
its  sins,  its  errours,  and  limitations,  are  contrary  to  its  true 
character.  They  do  not  flow  from  those  principles  which 
constitute  it  a  Church ;  but  are  at  variance  with  them,  and 
result  from  its  present  connexion  with  the  world.  Under 
the  influence  of  its  proper  principles,  the  Church  resists 
divisions,  and  strives  for  unity.  And  when  these  principles 
shall  have  triumphed  over  those  with  which  they  are  in 
conflict,  the  Church  will  be  actually,  as  it  is  now  poten- 
tially, ONE. 

It  is  our  present  design  to  show  some  of  the  ultimate 
grounds  on  which  the  iMity  of  the  Church  is  bc^ed.  It 
will  then  be  more  easy  to  determine,  what  is  the  nature  of 
Christian  Union,  what  it  involves,  also  what  are  the  general 
motives  which  should  lead  us  to  seek  it,  and  those  which 
relate  more  particularly  to  our  own  times  and  circum- 
stances. 

If  we  would  discover  the  last  ground  of  whatever  men 
hold  or  do  in  common,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  inncUe  con- 
sciousness, that  we  are  not  isolated  individucUsj  but  mem- 
bers of  a  race,  and  in  the  social  instinct  attending  this 
consciousness.  This  instinct  leads  us,  first,  to  communi- 
cate to  others,  by  looks,  gestures,  tones,  and,  more  than  all, 
by  articulate  words,  whatever  we  ourselves  think  or  feel. 
Even  the  abstract  notions  and  judgments  formed  by  the 
understanding,  cannot  be  wholly  repressed  by  us,  without 
doing  violence  to  this  social  instinct  of  our  natures.  Men 
love  to  express  their  most  abstract  eoneqiCioBS,  uid  seek  for 
amimmity  even  in  sffieculatire  belieL  Bat  the  feelings 
and  emotions  are  still  more  urgent  m  thdr  demaind  mr 
utterance.  Whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  they  find  their 
relief  or  satis&ction  only  in  being  communicated.  Grief 
loses  half  its  bitterness,  when  poured  into  a  sympathising 
bosom  f  while  even  joy,  unexpressed,  often  sadd^  more 
than  delights. 

This  social  instinct,  which  leads  us  to  communicate  to 
others  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  leads,  secondly,  to 
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wish  to  participate  in  theirs.  It  imparts  to  us  a  kindred 
sense  and  quick  sympathy  with  whatever  proceeds  from 
th^n.  By  virtue  of  this  instinct  it  is,  that  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  others  are  not  merely  perceived  by  us,  but  are 
vitally  reproduced  in  us,  bringing  our  minds  into  harmony 
and  fellowship  with  theirs. 

The  operation  of  this  social  instinct  is  equally  powerful 
and  beneficent.  Placed,  as  we  are,  in  a  stat^  of  mutual 
dependence,  we  are  secured  by  it  against  suffering  from 
mutual  neglect.  In  the  reciprocal  intercourse  to  which  it 
leads,  we  find  a  supply  fer  our  personal  deficiencies,  a 
sphere  for  our  noblest  virtues,  and  a  source  of  our  richest 
ddights.  It  is  this  instinct  which  makes  man  abhor  every 
manner  of  sohtary  living,  and  gives  birth  to  the  ties  of 
fiimily,  neighbourhood,  and  nation,  and  of  a  common 
humanity*  Individual  men,  who  might  otherwise  fall 
victims  to  their  own  necessities,  or  to  external  violence,  are 
hereby  formed  into  communities,  in  which  the  rights  of  all 
are  secured,  and  each  is  bound  to  contribute  what 
he  can  to  the  welfare  of  the  rest.  It  is,  by  •common  consent, 
judged  unnatural  for  any  individual  to  shut  up  within 
himself  or  withhold  from  his  fellow-men,  any  thins  which, 
without  injury  to  himself^  be  might  contribute  to  their  wel- 
fiire.  And  those  nations  which,  like  the  Chinese,  the 
Egyptians,  and  Lacedemonians,  have  forbidden  all  inter- 
course between  their  citizens  and  forei^ers,  have  been 
deservedly  Uamed,  as  enemies  to  that  society,  in  which,  for 
•common  humanitjr's  sake,  all  nations  sdiould  Uve  together.* 

Now  it  is  in  this  same  social  instinct,  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  natural  and  civil  society,  that  we  shedl 
find  the  last  ground  of  every  religicus  community  or 
ekurch.  Men  naturally  incline,  not  only  to  pour  their 
religious  emotions  into  the  ear  of  tibe  great  object  towards 
whom  they  are  excited,  but  also,  as  members  of  the  same 
race,  and  impelled  by  their  social  instinct,  to  do  this  in 
common  with  others.  Like  all  our  other  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  even,  more  than  these,  do  our  religious  views 
and  emotions  claim  to  be  expressed  and  shared. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that 
our  religious  emotions  are  even  less  satisfied  with  a  solitary 
exercise,  and  are  more  imperiously  social,  dian  any  other 

*  Vid.  Josephus,  Lib.  II.  Con.  Apion. 
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portion  of  our  nature.  And  for  this  various  reasons  may 
be  assigned.  Since  religious  affections  constitute  our  chief 
excellency,  it  is  natural  that  imparting  and  receiving  them 
should  constitute  our  chief  delight.  And  since  they  relate 
to  objects  remote  and  spirituaT,  we  could  not  be  certain 
that  they  were  not  merely  subjective  and  illusory,  unless 
we  could  know  that  they  were  understood  and  felt  by  those 
around  us.  This  reason  is  suggesed  by  Constant  in  his  work 
on  Religion.  "  It  is  necessary  for  man,"  says  Constant,  "  to 
see  his  own  religious  feeling  supported  by  the  suffrage  of 
those  with  whom  he  lives,  in  the  relations  of  interest, 
custom  and  affection.  Destined  as  he  is  to  exist  among  his 
fellow-men,  and  to  communicate  with  them,  he  does  not 
enjoy  his  own  feeling,  unless  he  can  attach  it  to  the  universal 
sentiment.  He  does  not  love  to  cherish  opinions  which  no 
one  shares  with  him.  He  aims  to  secure  &e  approbation  of 
others,  not  only  for  what  he  does,  but  also  for  what  he 
thinks  and  feels ;  and  the  sanction  of  the  exteriour  world 
is  necessary  for  his  interiour  satisfaction."* 

To  this  reason  Neander  assents,  in  the  following  passage, 
from  Yds  Age  of  Julian.  "  In  the  same  way,"  he  says,  "  as 
language  gives  to  man,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
life,  the  certainty  that  he  is  not  the  sport  of  a  dream,  which 
has  transported  him  into  an  imaginary  world,  but  that  the 
world  in  which  he  finds  himself  is  the  real  world,  common 
to  all  men ;  even  so  does  a  public  worship  appear  to  him  a 
kind  of  assurance,  that  his  own  religion  is  not  the  fantastic 
work  of  his  imaj^ation,  but  the  true  way  of  commimica- 
ting  with  the  objects  of  his  relig^ious  adoration."  And  so  it 
is  intimated  by  Schleiermacher  in  his  Orations  on  Religion^ 
(p.  176,J  "  that  every  one  desires  to  see  his  own  emotions 
repeated  in  others,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  he  experiences 
nothing  but  what  is  common  to  man." 

Another,  and  still  more  plausible  reason  for  the  peculiarly 
powerfiil  tendency  to  a  social  exercise,  always  found  in 
the  religious  emotions,  is  suggested  by  Schleiermacher. 
He  justly  observes,  that "  there  is  no  element  of  our  inward 
life,  with  regard  to  which  man  feels  so  deeply  his  utter 
incapacity  to  exhaust  it  himself,  as  with  regard  to  religion. 
No  sooner  does  any  sense  of  religion  originate  in  his  mind 
than  he  feels  the  infinity  of  its  nature,  and  his  own  Hmita^ 

•  Benj.  Constant,  De  la  Religion.    Tom.  I.  p.  35. 
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tions.  Conscious  how  small  a  portion  of  it  He  himself  is 
able  to  compass,  what  he  cannot  of  himself  immediately 
attain,  he  seeks  to  become  partaker  of  through  the  repre- 
sentation of  others,  who  have  themselves  obtained  it. 
Hence  he  presses  towards  every  presentation  of  Religion, 
and  listens  for  every  note  which  he  re^rds  as  hers,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  supplying  his  own  deficiencies."* 

But  however  it  may  be  explained,  the  fact  will  not  be 
denied  that  our  religious  emotions  are  eminently  social. 
By  these,  more  than  by  any  others,  is  man  driven  out  of 
himself,  and  compelled  to  seek  the  fellowship  and  sympathy 
of  others.  If  the  philosopher  cannot  suffer  his  discoveries 
of  truth,  or  the  poet  his  visions  of  beauty,  to  remain 
undivulged ;  still  less  can  the  devotee  confine  within  his 
own  breast  the  sacred  fire  with  which  he  burns.  Were  he 
to  remain  silent,  he  feels  that  the  very  stones  would 
break  forth  in  grateful  and  adoring  praise  of  the 
Creator.  No  sooner,  therefore,  does  a  religious  view 
become  clear  to  his  own  mind,  or  a  pious  feeling  thrill  his 
own  heart,  than  he  hastens  to  refer  others  to  the  Great 
Invisible  Object  of  his  piety,  and  to  join  with  them  in  his 
worship. 

Thus  may  the  origin  of  all  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  of 
civil  society,  be  referred  back  to  the  social  instinct,  so  deeply 
implanted  in  our  natures.  While  it  forms  those  who  have 
a  common  descent,  or  who  occupy  the  same  territory,  into  a 
civil  state,  which  directs  and  regulates  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  ;  it  likewise  forms  those  who  share  in  com- 
mon any  one  of  the  different  kinds  of  religion,  into  a 
churchy  which  prescribes  and  regulates  the  manner  of  their 
intercourse  with  Heaven.  Wherever  the  religious  sentiment, 
which  is  one  of  the  elements  of  our  nature,  has  been  at  all 
developed,  it  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  religious  com- 
munity or  church.  Wherever  a  Divinity  has  l^en  in  any 
manner  recognized,  it  has  been  from  the  impulse  of  some 
general  form  of  the  religious  sentiment,  shared  by  con- 
siderable numbers,  expressed  at  stated  times,  in  public 
temples,  by  common  rites  and  ceremonies,  aand  through 
consecrated  order, — all  of  which  are  the  most  essential 
elements  and  marks  of  a  church. 

Let  it  now  be  observed,  that  as  the  political  communi- 
ties, springing  from  this  social  instinct,  naturally  compre- 

•  Schleiermacher,  Reden  ab.  Religion,  p.  175. 
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liend  all  those  descended  from  the  same  ancestry,  speaking 
•the  same  language,  and  included  within  the  same  ge<^ar 
phical  boundaries, — ^in  short,  are  properly  subject  to  no 
other  limitations,  than  those  which  necessity  creates ;  even 
so  it  is  properly  with  the  ecclesiastical  communities,  spring- 
ing from  the  same  source.  They  naturally  comprise  under 
one  constitution  all  those  who  participate  in  the  same 
^neral  form  of  the  religious  sentiment,  whether  monothe- 
istic, polytheistic,  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  or  Chhstian,  and 
who,  moreover,  are  so  politically  and  geo^aphically  cir- 
cumstanced, that  they  can  conveniently  maintain  an  actual 
religious  fellowship*  In  short,  it  may  be  justly  said  of  the 
outward  religious  union  of  the  possessors  of  a  common  re- 
ligious faith,  as  of  the  civil  union  of  those  who  have  a  com- 
mon descent,  that  it  properly  admits  of  no  other  circum- 
scriptions than  those  which  Nature  herself  or  Necessity 
dictate.  Different  and  dissenting  churches  among  Jews, 
Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  or  Cliristians,  who  are  so  poli- 
tically and  geographically  situated,  that  they  may  conve- 
niently unite  in  one  religious  organization,  are  as  repugnant 
to  nature,  as  different  political  governments  erected  over 
one  and  the  same  people,  occupying  one  and  the  same  ter- 
ritory. 

Were  there  no  impediments  arising  from  distance  <^ 
location,  difference  of  lan^age  or  of  government,  we 
should  expect  to  find  all  who  are  actuated  by  a  common 
faith,  however  numerous,  belonging  to  one  ecclesiastical 
body.  But  since  the  possessors  of  the  same  faith  are  often 
dispersed  through  different  cotmtries,  speak  different  lan- 
guages, and  hve  under  different,  and  perhaps  hostile  20- 
vernments,  and  are  thus  prevented  from  forming  that 
ecclesiastical  union  which  the  social  instincts  of  their  com- 
mon piety  would  prompt,  the  wider  community,  which 
might  otherwise  exist,  seems  to  be  necessarily  restricted  to 
national  churches.  These,  however,  would  seem  to  be  the 
lowest  form  of  ecclesiastical  organization  which  may  be 
consistently  adopted;  since  those  who  are  so  situated,  that 
diey  can  form  one  nation,  cannot  be  hindered  by  tiny  natu- 
ral or  necessary  barriers  from  forming  one  Church. 

The  idea  oi  national  churches  seems  thus  to  be  deeply 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  religious  developement. 
From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  might  be  expected, 
ttiat  the  religious  body  should  both  take  the  type  of  the 
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ciTil  society  with  which  it  is  connected,  as  monarchical  or 
democratical,  and  should  follow  its  successive  stages,  firom 
the  family  to  the  tribe  or  nation,  being  always  coextensive 
with  it,  and  often  transcending  its  bounds,  so  as  to  compre- 
hend in  one  religious  bond  the  subjects  of  several  distinct 
governments. 

Thus  do  the  social  tendencies  of  the  religious  sentiment, 
in  their  natural  operation,  draw  together  into  one  r^ulated. 
ecclesiastical  community,  all  the  possessors  of  one  jGa.ith, 
who  inhabit  one  soil,  speak  one  language,  and  Uve  under 
one  government  Neither  private  oratories,  nor  domestic 
altars,  nor  village  proseuchae,  nor  municipal  or  even  pro-* 
vincial  temples,  afford  complete  satisfaction  to  the  social 
demands  of  a  common  fiuA, — ^nor  any  thing  short  of  a 
general  centre  of  national  worship. 

According  to  this  view.  Christian  piety,  considered  sim- 
ply as  a  momfication  of  the  universal  religious  sentiment, 
would  lead,  if  left  to  its  natural  operation,  to  the  formation 
of  Christian  communions,  at  least  as  extensive  as  the  civil 
bodies  with  which  they  are  connected.  It  is  because  its 
natural  operation  has  been  interrupted  by  counteracting 
causes,  that  we  behold  the  spectacle  of  Christians  who 
are  politically  united,  and  yet  ecclesiastically  divided^ — 
occupants  of  the  same  territory,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, descended  from  the  same  ancestry,  subjects  of  the 
same  government,  and  more  than  all,  holding  the  same  ge^ 
n«ral  &ith^  and  yet  sundered  into  a  thousand  petty  reli- 
gious independencies.  Were  the  schismatic  spirit  allay^^ 
and  all  the  barriers  to  union  which  it  has  erected  removed, 
acid  those  only  lefit  which  Nature  or  Necessity  have  created; 
we  shouM  then  doubtless  see  our  Christendom,  now  spittt 
into  countless  isolated  ecclesiastical  communities,  divided 
only  into  so  many  as  there  are  Christian  governments  or 
nations;  and  even  these  acknowledging  a  general  relation.- 
ship,  and  maintaining  a  stated  intercourse. 

An  ecclesiastical  union  of  Christians,  coextensive  witii 
the  political  unions  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  might 
thus  be  anticipated,  were  there  no  other  ground  for  it,  than 
the  social  instinct  of  their  common  piety.  But  beside  this 
ground  of  union,  which  the  Christian  Church  possesses  in 
common  with  all  religious  bodies,  there  are  others  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

We  will  conclude  our  observations  on  the  present  topic, 
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with  a  single  remark  on  the  necessity  of  a  common  reli- 
gious faith,  in  order  to  the  happy  and  permanent  subsist- 
ence even  of  civil  communities.  Men  cannot  be  cemented 
into  a  homogeneous  society  by  any  other  element  than  re- 
ligion. The  ties  of  consanguiiiity  are  too  circumscribed, — 
political  ties  are  too  superficial,  to  form  large  masses  of  men 
into  a  common  national  existence.  Nothing  but  sameness  of 
religious  sentiment,  pervading  the  whole  mass  of  the  people, 
and  seizing  the  deepest  principles  of  their  nature,  can  assimi- 
late heterogeneous  individuals,  so  far  that  they  can  be  incor- 
porated into  one  body  politic.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Plutarch, 
^<  that  a  city  might  more  easily  be  built  without  a  foundation, 
or  ground  to  set  it  on,  than  any  community  of  men  have  or 
keep  consistency  without  religion."*  And  this  remark  is 
verified  by  a  survey  of  the  state  of  society  in  those  portions 
of  the  world,  where  different  religions  coexist  on  the  same 
soil,  and  under  the  same  government.  Let  the  Turkish  em- 
pire be  taken  as  an  example.  Its  political  condition  is 
eloquently  and  philosophically  described  by  Lamartine. 
<^  A  community  of  religious  sentiment,"  he  remarks,  "  is 
the  strongest  bond  of  nationality.  *  *  All  feelings  merely 
political  are  found  to  decay.  But  what  can  act  more  pow- 
erfully on  the  mind  of  man,  than  his  religious  creed, — 
his  inward  faith  in  it  ?  It  is  the  voice  of  his  intelligence, 
— ^the  thought  absorbing  all  others,  even  that  of  his  coun- 
try, and  its  laws.  Every  thing  with  a  people  is  centered 
in  their  religion.  This  is  probably  the  cause  which  will 
prevent  the  East  from  settling  down  into  an  united  and 
powerful  nation,  and  is  brin^g  about  the  downfall  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  We  perceive  there  no  signs  of  a  common 
existence,  no  symptoms  of  a  possible  nationaUty,  except 
in  those  parts  of  the  empire  where  the  tribes  of  one  and  the 
same  worship  are  seated, — amongst  the  Greek  and  Asiatic 
races,  the  Axminians,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Servians. 
Everywhere  else,  throughout  the  empire,  we  see  men  con- 
gregated, but  they  do  not  constitute  a  nation."! 

In  comparison  with  these  portions  of  the  world,  how 
favoured  is  our  own  country,  in  being  free  from  the  insur- 
mountable barriers  to  national  union,  occasioned  by  diffe- 
rent religions !    But  how  much  more  favoured  still  would  it 
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were  it  also  freed  from  the  divisions  occasioned  by  the 
separate  communities  of  those  who  profess  the  same  faith  ! 
Happy,  indeed,  must  this  nation  be  regarded,  in  the  com- 
mon belief  of  our  Holy  and  Divine  Religion,  which  per- 
vades ail  classes  of  society,  forming  us  into  a  national 
existence,  to  which  it  imparts  its  own  depth,  permanency, 
and  sacredness!  But  still  more  happy,  more  deeply  and 
permanently  united  should  we  be,  were  this  inward  unity 
of  faith  to  be  made,  as  it  should  be,  the  ground  of  an  out^ 
ward  Christian  union,  which  would  then  become  to 
American  sects  what  the  Federal  union  has  been  to  the 
American  colonies, — reconciling  their  differences,  harmo* 
nizing  their  feelings,  identifying  their  interests,  concentrar- 
ting  their  powers, — in  short,  lifting  them  above  the 
weakness,  shame  and  misery  of  division,  and  securing  to 
them  that  strength,  glory,  and  blessedness,  for  which  the 
church,  even  more  than  the  state,  depends  upon  its  being 
united. 
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By  Rev.  C.  D.  Pigeon,  New  York. 

Views  in  Theology^  by  l/ynueit  Beecher,  D.D.  President  of  Lane  T^eole- 
gical  Seminary.  Published  by  Request  of  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati:  Publishedby  lyuman  ^  Smith:  New  York,  Leavitt, 
Lord  4-  Co.  1836. 

It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  with  those  who 
continue  to  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  that 
fundamental  errours  on  the  subject  of  natural  depravity 
and  regeneration,  are  industriously  circulated,  extensively 
believed,  and  are  spreading  with  alarming  rapidity.  Those 
who  remember  the  silence,  the  stealth,  and  subtilty,  by 
which  Socinianism  was  first  introduced  into  this  country, 
are  forcibly  struck  with  the  similarity  of  its  operations 
with  those  of  modern  Pelagianism.  They  remember,, 
that  it  professed  to  differ  only  in  words,  in  methods  of 
explaining  the  same  thing;  that  it  was  the  chau^non  of  free 
enquiry,  the  &iend  of  peace,  the  decided  foe  to  aU  peiaeco* 
tion.    They  r^nember,^  that  for  a  long  time,  cxDthodoxf  was- 
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assailed  only  in  private,  that  while  its  docthnes  privately 
were  held  up  to  ridicule,  odium  and  contempt,  yet  publicly 
they  were  treated  with  a  very  becoming  respect ;  and  that 
open  hostility  was  not  avowed,  till  a  party  had  been  gained, 
till  the  ministry  and  church  had  been  extensively  infected. 

We  know,  both  from  history  and  observation,  that 
certain  artifices  are  the  invariable  attendants  on  errour,  that 
they  follow  it  like  its  shadow.  Errour  always  seeks 
admission  under  the  mantle  of  truth.  Many,  indeed,  are 
waiting  for  full  and  frank  disclosures,  for  avowals  so  plain 
that  they  cannot  be  contradicted  or  retracted ;  but  here 
they  will  probably  be  lon^  disappointed.  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  errour  will  give  notice  of  its  approach,  put 
men  on  their  guard ;  that  an  heresy  which  the  church  has, 
for  so  many  centuries,  branded  with  i^ominy,  will  seek 
admission  with  its  name  written  on  its  forehead.  It  is 
incredible.  It  professes  to  be  nothing  but  Calvinism 
philosophically  explained  ;  but  it  is  a  little  strange,  that  all 
who  hold  Galvanism  as  it  was  received  twenty  years  ago, 
and  have  also  examined  this  new  discovery,  regard  it  as  a 
dangerous  heresy.  It  is  strange,  that  Cedvinists  should 
have  united  warmly  to  condemn,  and  Socinians  as  warmly 
to  praise  Calvinism  itself, — ^that  orthodoxy,  without  chang- 
ing itself,  should  have  made  an  exchange  of  friends  and 
enemies. 

We  hear  a  cold,  barren  resolution,  without  any  of  the 
affections  which  manifest  themselves  in  repentance,  repre- 
sented as  constituting  Christian  character,  the  Christian 
graces  explained  away ;  the  innate  unholy  passions  of  the  na- 
tural heart,  as  envy  and  revenge,  termed  harmless  instincts; 
in  short,  as  much  violence  done  to  the  practical,  as  to  the 
doctrinal  part  of  Christianity.  Above  all,  there  is  a  system  of 
concealment,  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  these  senti- 
ments, an  ambiguity  in  stating  them,  evasions  and  artifices, 
which  destroy  confidence  even  more  than  errour  itself 
honestly  and  openly  avowed. 

But  still,  how  thin  are  the  veils  which  the  supporters  of 
this  scheme  are  content  to  assume.  They  know  that 
natural  depravity  is  a  doctrine,  which  has  always  been  re- 
firio'ded  as  the  foundation  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Now, 
by  barely  changing  a  word,  by  caiUng  depravity  physical 
instead  of  natural^  constitutional  instead  of  innaie,  merely 
by  applying  ambiguous  epithets  they  dare  to  brand  it  as  a 
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doctrine  which  leads  to  all  licentiousness,  which  destroys 
accountability,  which  makes  God  a  tyrant,  and  man  a 
victim. 

The  true  developement  of  these  new  doctrines  is  seen 
among  ^the  more  simple,  and  unsophisticated  of  their 
votaries, — in  the  conversation  and  the  preaching  of  the 
young,  the  bold  and  the  reckless.  In  the  more  studied  and 
subtil  theological  compositions  of  their  great  masters,  you 
sometimes  scarcely  know  at  what  they  are  driving.  Just 
where  it  steams  from  its  source,  errour  is  so  highly  diluted, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  perceived;  but  the  cold  and  gross 
medium  by  which  it  is  received  soon  condenses  it,  and 
reveals  both  its  presence  and  its  properties. 

A  most  extensive  interruption  of  ministerial  confidence 
has,  for  some  time,  prevailed.  And  though  it  is  made  mat- 
ter of  complaint  and  crimination  on  one  side,  and  of  heart- 
felt sorrow  on  the  other,  yet  it  is  really  unavoidable.  It  is 
very  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  By  those  who  have  care- 
fully examined,  it  is  most  extensively  believed,  that  the 
new  theology  is  really  undermining  the  Christian  system. 
Those  who  are  still  in  doubt  what  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
school  are,  are  beginning  to  enquire.  They  will  enquire  and 
be  satisfied.  They  have  no  excuse  for  not  doing  this  im- 
mediately. And  they  will  justly  withdraw  their  confidence 
from  those  who  are  openly  engaged  in  spreading  fundamen- 
tal errours,  even  from  those,  too,  who  continue  to  use 
artifice,  concealment,  and  evasion  on  this  subject.  They  will 
not  lend  their  weight  and  influence  to  give  currency  and 
popularity  to  destructive  errour  ;  they  cannot,  they  dare  not 
do  it.  All  those  who  adopt  the  Westminster  Catechism  will 
feel,  that  the  points  in  which  they  differ  among  themselves, 
are  trifles ;  that  those  wherein  they  differ  from  New  Divinity, 
are  fundamental.  A  remarkable  degree  of  harmony  in 
thought  and  feeling  already  prevails  among  the  orthodox. 
They  will  soon  act  in  concert ;  they  will  soon  unanimously 
agree  to  discountenance  and  withdraw  all  influence  from 
measures  which  are  filling  our  churches  with  unsuspecting 
persons;  men  who  are  surprised  and  driven  into  communion 
by  an  artfiil  system  of  gradual  committal ;  who  do  not  be- 
lieve the  doctrines  of  the  Church;  who  will  probably  divide, 
and  must  certainly  disgrace  it.  We  think  they  will  not  lonff 
feel  it  their  duty  to  give  their  confidence  to  a  set  of  irresponsi- 
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Me,  self-K^reated,  and  reckless  evangelists,  who  are  removing 
every  minister  who  has  the  misfortune  to  trust  them, — ^who 
glide  about  with  fatal  rapidity,  and  instantly  spawn  in  every 
unprotected  church  to  which  they  can  gain  admittance. 

It  is  but  an  indifferent  compliment  that  some  of  our  laity 
are  paying  to  the  clergy,  in  printing  and  circulating  the 
works  of  the  old  En^ish  divines;  that,  distrusting  the 
jBrmness  and  fidelity  oi  a  freat  part  of  them  to  expose  and 
assail  dangerous  errours,  they  should  be  compelled  to  look 
for  assistance  to  those  who  have  been  dead  near  two 
hundred  years;  that  they  should  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to 
raise  them  a^ain  to  life,  in  order  to  restore  and  inculcate 
that  deep,  spiritual,  evangelical  religion,  which  is  so  much 
decayed.  The  plan  is  as  benevolent  as  it  is  judicious,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  be  blessed. 

It  is  indeed  lamentable,  that  many  to  whom  the  Church 
looked  for  advice  and  defence  in  her  extremity,  should 
have  been  contented  to  stand  neutral.  It  has  been  especially 
a  subject  of  most  unfei^ed  regret  with  us,  that  Dr. 
Beecher,  whose  ability,  influence  and  age,  would  have 
eminently  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  a  Father  in  the 
Church,  should  have  pursued  a  course  calculated  to  awaken 
the  suspicions  of  his  brethren,  ^ould  even  have  indulged  in 
lan^age  so  ambiguous,  as  to  be  accused  of  the  opmions 
which  he  now  condemns.  But  we  are  rejoiced,  that 
even  at  so  late  an  hour,  he  has  let  his  real  sentiments  be 
known,  that  he  has  given  his  condemnation  to  opinions 
which  are  justly  considered  dangerous.  We  hope  his 
example  will  be  generally  followed,  that  no  orthodox 
minister  will  be  willing  to  cause  tmpleasant  distrust  in 
the  minds  of  his  brethren,  by  concealing  from  them  or 
his  hearers,  his  opinions  on  the  great  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  Were  an  unreserved 
interchange  of  sentiment  on  the  c^eat  truths  of  Christianity 
restored,  mutual  confidence  and  harmony  would  be  restored 
with  it :  or  at  least,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  differences 
were  fundamental,  and  a  separation  should  become  neces- 
sary, it  could  be  amicably  effected.  In  either  case,  the 
unhappy  spirit  of  animosity  which  must  be  the  consequence 
of  the  junction  of  two  discordant  parties,  (we  cannot  call 
it  an  union,)  would  cease. 

But  we  are  aware,  that  very  many  have  their  plans  in 
these  excitements ;  that  they  fear  the  return  of  quiet ; 
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they  well  know  tfiot  Che  Church  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
constant  agitation,  in  order  to  mix  and  combii^  the 
ingredients  of  errour  which  they  are  infusing.  We  are 
aware,  that  they  rejoice  in  any  pretext  for  raising  the  cry  of 
persecution,  and  thus  enlisting  public  sentiment  in  their 
favour.  Errour  has  much  of  the  subtil ty  of  the  serpent;  it 
almost  instinctively  crawls  to  the  bosom  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy:  it  there  expects  to  be  warmed  into  life;  it  knows  it 
can  there  sting  with  impunity  and  effect.  But  we  think  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  Christian  public  have  also  some  sym- 
pathy with  truth;  some  sympathy  with  the  Church,  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  errour  would  corrupt ;  some  for 
immortal  souls,  whom  it  would  ruin  for  eternity. 

The  book  which  we  are  to  notice  was  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Beecher,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  Synod  of 
Cincinnati,  that  he  would  fully  express  his  opinions  on  cer- 
tain subjects  of  doctrine,  in  relation  to  which  he  had  been 
charged  with  a  departure  from  the  standards  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  our  view,  the  opinions  he  has  express^ 
on  these  important  points  are,  for  the  most  part,  sound  and 
thorough ;  and  we  rejoice  to  learn,  that  they  have  given 
general  satisfaction  to  the  most  distinguished  divines, — men 
who  deservedly  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Church  at  larjgne. 
The  appearance  of  this  book  has  been  truly  cheering 
to  the  lovers  of  evangelical  truth.  Much  to  their  sor- 
row, they  had  lost  sight  of  Dr.  Beecher  for  a  time,  in  the 
"  fog"  of  the  new  school,  (we  use  his  own  comparison,) 
and  it  was  with  no  ordinary  sensations  of  joy,  that  they 
hailed  their  old  iriend,  as  they  saw  him  emerge  again  into 
open  day. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  indulge  so  much  in  quota- 
tions as  we  could  wish.  We  can  present  httle  more  than 
the  author's  views  of  original  sin. 

"  It  coniiists,  (he  says)  in  the  perversion  of  those  constitutional 
powers  and  sasceptihilities,  which  in  Adam  before  the  fall,  eventuated  in 
actual  and  perfect  obedience,  and  which,  in  their  perverted  condition  by 
the  fall,  eventuate  in  actual  and  total  depravity.  It  is,  in  its  nature, 
involuntary;  and  yet,  though  certain  and  universal  in  its  influence  to 
pervert  the  will  and  aflFections,  does  neither  force  the  will,  nor  by  an 
absolute  necessity  of  nature,  determin«  it  to  evil,  or  impair  obligation,  or 
excuse  actual  sin.  It  descends  from  Adam,  by  natural  generation,  through 
all  the  race.  It  is  a  bias  or  tendency  of  nature  to  actual  sin,  which 
baffles  all  motives,  and  all  influence  short  of  Omnipotence,  to  prevent 
its  eventuation  in  total,  actual  depravity,  or  to  restore  the  perverted 
will  and  affections  to  holy  obedience." 
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Elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  modem  Pelagian  doctrines 
with  which  he  has  been  charged,  he  observes — 

"I  am  supposed  to  deny  that  Adam  was  the  federal  head  and 
representative  of  his  race ;  that  the  covenant  was  made  not  only  with 
Adam  but  with  his  posterity,  that  the  guilt  of  his  sin  was  imputed  to 
them ;  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  native  depravity;  or  that  irUaiUs  are 
depraved.  That,  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  and  teach,  that  infants  are 
innocent  and  as  pure  as  Adam  before  the  fall,  and  that  each  one  stands 
or  falls  for  himself,  as  he  rises  to  personal  accountability  j  also  of  assert- 
ing that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  origiiuU  sin  descending  from  Adam  bjf 
ordinary  generation ;  and  that  original  sin  is  not  5t»,  or  in  any  sense 
deserving  Qo£s  wraih  and  curse,    rfow  evert  one  of  these  assumed 

ERR0UR8  OP  MY  PAITH  1  DENY  TO  BE  MY  FAITH." 

Dr.  Beecher  certainly  understands  what  the  doctrines 
of  the  Confession  of  faith  are,  and  we  regard  this  book  as 
a  public  expression  of  his  assent  to  them.  We  confess, 
however,  that  the  pleasure  we  have  felt  in  reading  such 
passages  has  been  exchanged  for  dissatisfaction  and  surprise 
at  finding  certain  odd  propositions,  certain  singular  and 
suspicious  philosophical  principles,  scattered  through  the 
work.  We  remember  to  have  once  been  interested  with  a 
certain  optical  toy,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  strokes 
drawn  on  paper,  apparently  at  random,  but  really  traced 
and  disposed  with  consummate  skill.  These,  placed  before 
amirrour  of  a  certain  shape,  were  transformed  into  the  figure 
of  a  bird,  a  beast,  or  the  human  countenance.  We  confess 
that  the  suspicion  more  than  once  crossed  our  mind, 
that  Dr.  Beecher  had  been  amusing  us  with  something 
similar;  that  these  sin^lar  sentiments,  mixed  with  his 
orthodox"  views,  might  have  been  thrown  in,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  present  to  the  optics  of  the  initiated,  the 
features  of  the  new  system  of  theology.  We  say  the 
suspicion  crossed  our  mind  ;  we  dared  not  allow  ourselves 
to  harbour  it.  Such  a  suspicion  could  not  be  cherished  for 
a  moment,  without  casting  the  most  unjust  and  cruel  impu- 
tations upon  Dr.  Beecher's  personal  character.  We  cannot, 
for  a  moment,  suppose  that  he  could  be  guilty  of 
trifling  with  such  momentous  subjects ;  that  he  could  be 
capable  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive  the  clergy  of  the 
presbyterian  church.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  below,  we 
say  not--4he  character  of  the  Christian,  but  the  dignity  of 
the  gentleman,  and  the  integrity  of  the  honest  man.  It 
could  obtain  but  a  temporary  success  ;  it  would  be  but  to 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  both  parties,  and  to  exchange  the 
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suspicions  of  his  brethren  for  their  contempt.  We  have 
no  doubt,  that  as  Dr.  Beecher's  previous  character  shews 
such  a  suspicion  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  so  his 
future  preaching  and  instructions  will  shew  it  to  be  utterly 
false. 

Dr.  Beecher,  by  considerable  intercourse,  and  even 
intimacy  with  persons  of  theological  sentiments  opposite  to 
his  own,  may  unconsciously  have  imbibed,  together  with 
much  of  their  peculiar  phraseology,  some  insulated  philoso- 
phical principles,  which  are  redily  at  variance  with  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity  which  he  believes. 

As  instances  of  the  peculiar  phraseolo&y  to  which  we 
allude,  we  refer  to  such  expressions  as  me  following — 
"  coerced  choice,"  "  choice,  without  the  possibility  of 
contrary  choice,"  "constitutional  necessity,"  "perversion  of 
constitutional  susceptibilities,"  "perverted  free  agency,". 
"  choice  and  capacity  of  choice,"  used  instead  of  me  will, 
"the  natural  ability  of  choice,"  the  "  ^emt-oMNiPOTENCE 
of  roKrton,"  "voluntary  use  of  the  wUV^  We  think,  that 
when  the  new  nomenclature  was  introduced  into  metaphy- 
sics, some  dictionary  should  have  been  furnished,  to  explam 
the  terms.  Some  of  these  terms  seem  to  us  suspiciously 
ambiguous,  some  to  be  destitute  of  any  meaning  whatever, 
and  others  to  be  contradictions. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  that  Dr.  B.  should  take 
so  much  pains  to  prove  that  if  choice  is  free,  there  must  be 
a  possibility  of  a  contrary  choice.  We  had  supposed,  that 
choice  itself  implied  perfect  freedom,  all  that  can  be 
meant  by  possibility  of  a  contrary  choice ;  that  is,  freedom 
to  elect  either  way. 

If  by  saying  that  choice  cannot  be  free,  unless  there  be 
a  posisibility  of  making  a  contrary  election.  Dr.  Beecher 
means  only,  that  a  person  must  possess  a  natural  abiUty  to 
make  such  election,  that  is,  that  he  must  possess  the  faculty 
of  the  will,  we  answer,  this  is  implied  in  supposing  him 
capable  of  making  any  choice  at  all,  and  the  proposition 
becomes  a  mere  truism;  if  he  mean  that  he  must  possess 
a  moral  ability,  that  is,  a  disposition  to  choose  contrary  to 
what  he  does  choose,  it  is  an  absurdity.  The  mind  actually 
chooses  between  two  objects,  and  not  between  two  choices, 
and  it  necessarily  acts  towards  both;  it  rejects  the  one  as 
really  and  as  freely  as  it  chooses  the  other.  To  speak  of 
the  imppssibUity  of  the  contrary  choice,  seems  to  imply 
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that  the  mind  can  act  with  regard  to  one  object  only :  that 
it  has  Hobson's  choice. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  see  that  Dr.  Beecher,  in  some 
parts  of  his  work^  appears  to  take  the  wrong  side  of  the  great 
question  now  in  agitation,  whether  there  be  in  man  a  will 
or  heart  distinct  from  momentary  affections  and  volitions, 
and  to  the  nature  of  which,  these  latter  always  correspond. 
We  are  sorry  to  hear  him  assert  that  choice,  and  every  thing 
in  man,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  oif  an  accountable 
nature,  though  volimtary,  are  not  of  course  free  ;  that  we 
must  search  and  see  if  there  be  not  causes  of  these  ;  causes 
which  are  inconsistent  with  their  accountability.  Now  we 
think,  not  only  that  voUtion  is  free  in  the  highest  conceivable 
sense,  but  that  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  we  derive 
our  ideas  of  freedom.  To  suppose  that  the  will  can  be 
forced  in  its  volitions,  is  not  only  to  suppose  what  is  impo^ 
sible,  but  what  is  contradictory.  Choice  is  always  opposed 
to  what  in  popular  language,  is  called  necessity,  or  coercion. 
Dr.  Beecher  does  not  go  into  any  formal  argument  to 
prove  that  choice  is  free  and  man  accountable;  he  barely 
tells  us,  that  we  are  conscious  that  it  is  free.  Now,  are  we 
conscious  of  any  freedom,  besides  what  the  very  term  choice 
implies,  or  rather  expresses  ?  Besides  choice  itself  are  we 
also  conscious  oi freedom  of  choice  1  If  not,  on  his  scheme 
free  agency  and  accountability  have  no  existence. 

Dr.  B^cher  even  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  coerced 
choice;  he  supposes  that  volition,  so  far  from  excluding  neces<< 
sity,  may  actualy  be  caused  by  it ;  that  unless  it  be  clear,  that 
man's  voUtions  are  not  the  result  of  what  he  terms  a  constitu- 
tional necessity,  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  are  free.  We 
will  let  him  speak  for  himself.  <<  To  illustrate  the  fatality 
of  an  agency,  in  which  choice  is  the  unavoidable  effect  of 
a  natural,  constitutional,  and  coercive  causation,  let  us  sup^ 
pose  an  extended  manufactory;  all  whose  wheels,  hke  those 
in  Ezekiel's  vision,  were  inspired  with  intelligence,  and  in-^ 
stinct  with  life, — some  crying  holy!  holy!  as  they  rolled, 
and  others  aloud  blaspheming  God ;  all  voluntary  in  their 
praises  and  blasphemies;  but  the  volitions,  like  the  motions 
of  the  wheels  themselves,  produced  by  the  great  water- 
wheel,  and  the  various  bands  which  kept  the  motion^  and 

THE     adoration    AND   THE   BLASPHEMY    AGOINO.      HoW 

much  accountability  would  attach  to  these  voluntary 
praises  and  blasphemies,  prodwced  by  the  laws  of  water 
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power  J  and  what  would  it  avail  to  say,  as  a  reason  for  justi- 
fying God  in  punishing  these  blasphemies;  oh,  but  they 
are  free — ^they  are  voluntary — they  choose  to  blaspheme  ? 
Truly,  indeed,  they  blaspheme  voluntarily,  but  their  choice 
to  do  so,  is  necessary  in  the  same  sense  that  the  motion  of 
the  great  wheel,  which  the  water,  by  the  power  of  gravity 
turns,  is  necessary,  and  just  as  destitute  of  accoimtability." 

This  is  truly  a  most  shocking  paragraph  !  The  materi- 
alist has  supposed  that  choice  and  all  the  high  operations 
of  intellect  may  be  the  result  of  the  exquisite  organization 
of  the  human  body.  He  supposes  this  possible,  and  soon 
convinces  himself  that  it  is  true.  Dr.  Beecher  ffoes  still 
farther.  The  reasoning  of  this  paragraph  is  built  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  Christian  graces,  even  the  acts  of 
the  sublimest  devotion,  may  be  the  result  of  rude  machinery, 
carried  by  water  power ! 

The  scope  of  this  reasoning  is  that  voluntary  blasphemt, 
which,  by  supposition,  is  identically  the  same  whether 
produced  by  water  power  or  otherwise,  in  one  case  is  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  in  the  other  deserves  the  curse  of  the 
law.  The  sentiment  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  no  freedom 
or  virtue  in  virtue  itself  and  nothing  wrong  in  sin. 
That  neither  virtue  or  vice  have  any  character  in  them- 
selves, that  they  only  borrow  one  from  their  cause*  Those 
who  have  some  interest  in  the  subject  of  reli^on  are  look- 
ing with  deep  solicitude,  to  see  where  New  Divinity  shall 
place  the  cause  of  virtue  and  vice,  which,  as  it  tells  us, 
alone  gives  them  character  and  accountableness.  Hitherto, 
ihey  have  only  been  told  in  general,  that  the  mind  possesses 
some  mysterious  power  of  originating  volitions.  If  by 
originating  voUtions,  they  mean  that  it  barely  wUls,  or  does 
not  view  moral  objects  with  indifference,  it  is  a  meretruism. 
But  they  deny  that  it  originates  volitions  by  separate  voli- 
tions, that  there  is  anyr^aZac^of  originatingvolitions^distinct 
from  volitions  themselves,  consequently  that  there  is  any 
voluntary  act  of  this  power.  If  then  there  be  no  act,  it 
remains  only  that  there  be  a  process.  It  must  be  meant, 
that  the  mind  involuntarily  generates  and  extrudes  volitions 
and  therefore  they  are  free  and  accountable. 

Dr.  Beecher  has  given  a  very  singular  definition  of 
natural  ability ;  he  has  called  it  the  natural  ability  of  choice, 
commensurate  with  obligation.  Does  he  mean  to  affirm 
that  natural  ability  belongs  to  the  momentary  act  of  choice, 
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or  to  the  will  itself?  Either  of  these  propositions  is 
absurd.  If  he  means,  that  man  himself  possesses  the  ability 
of  choice,  that  is,  a  will,  we  think  that  none  will  dispute  it ; 
but  even  this  is  not  a  full  definition  of  the  natural  ability 
which  the  New  England  divines  have  taught ;  it  is  not  the 
account  of  natural  ability  to  which  many  pages  of  his 
authorities  have  reference.  We  now,  however,  hear  the 
will  spoken  of  very  ambiguously  and  very  mysteriously;  we 
hear  it  called  power,  capacity  of  choice,  &c.  Some,  after 
many  novel  observations,  and  bold  speculations  respectingr 
it,  have  gravely  told  us  that  it  is  undefinable.  We  think 
that  any  intelligible  definition  of  the  will  would  contain 
a  refiitation  of  the  fiindamental  doctrine  of  the  new  system. 
We  hear  great  encomiums  passed  upon  this  mysterious 
power,  encomiums  too  directly  calculated  fatally  to  deceive 
the  impenitent.  But  do  we  mean  any  thing  by  this  heart  or 
will,  but  that  permanent  principle  of  our  nature  whose 
momentary  affections  or  emotions  are  envy  and  malice, 
hatred  to  our  brother  as  opposed  to  love,  pride  as  opposed  to 
humility,  revenge  as  opposed  to  forgiveness,  ambition  or  love 
of  this  world  as  opposed  to  the  love  of  things  spiritual, 
selflove  (now  called  selfishness,)  as  opposed  to  the  love 
of  God  ?  The  one  class,  are  the  affections  of  the  natural, 
the  other  of  the  renovated  heart;  the  one  of  the  flesh,  the 
other  of  the  spirit ;  the  one  of  the  old  man,  the  other  of  the 
new.  Man  indeed  possesses  a  will,  and  nothing  is  required 
of  him  but  holy  affections  or  volitions ;  but  then  it  is 
singular,  that  this  heart  or  will  should  be  called  ability; 
that  what  used  to  be  called  the  carnal  mind  should  now 
be  called  moral  power ^  It  is  as  evident  that  the  sinful  affec- 
tions just  mentioned  are  innate,  are  passions  inherent  in 
our  corrupt  nature,  as  that  they  are  offensive  to  God.  We 
should  have  supposed  that  the  bare  exercise  of  collecting 
his  authorities,  would  have  prevented  an  incorrect  defim- 
tion  of  natural  ability. 

The  declamations  and  reasonings  about  the  ability  of  the 
will,  which  are  so  common,  are  calculated  neither  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  or  convict  the  conscience. 
They  are  far  from  removing  the  sinner's  objections ;  they 
may  silence,  but  they  do  not  satisfy.  Nothing  will  answer 
these  objections  but  the  law  of  God  pressed  upon  the 
conscience.  When  conscience,  convicted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
acknowledges  the  justice  of  these  claims,  Uiere  will  be,  not 
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only  a  speculative  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  dependence 
on  divine  grace,  or  innate  depravity,  but  a  painful  and 
permanent  consciousness  ofit^  a  deep  sorrow  and  distress  in 
view  of  it;  all  blame  will  be  transferred  from  the  law  and 
government  of  God,  to  the  sinner  himself  Such  specula- 
tions on  the  sinner's  ability  may  lead  him  to  defer  repent- 
ance, or  to  put  forth  an  insulated  and  barren  resolution  of 
outward  reformation.  But  they  really  prove  to  him,  that  he 
does  not  need  a  renovation  of  nature.  Nothing  but  such  an 
exhibition  of  the  law,  as  by  the  divine  blessing,  shall 
produce  conviction  of  sin,  as  shall  teach  the  sinner  the 
utter  depravity  of  his  moral  nature,  and  the  justice  of  his 
condemnation,  will  prepare  him  to  prize  the  gospel,  to 
feel  his  need  of  grace,  to  renew  and  sanctify  his  heart,  and 
the  atonement,  to  remove  his  guilt. 

This  conviction  will  lead  him  to  feel,  what  these  specu- 
lations attempt  to  prove,  though  they  really  take  it  for 
granted,  that  God  has  a  right  to  lay  his  commands  on  the 
eart,  to  require  his  repentance ;  and  that,  through  grace  he 
must  repent,  or  else  perish  for  eternity.  Where  the  law  of 
God  is  boldly  pressed  upon  the  conscience,  and  the  ^eat 
truths  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  metaphysical  discussions, 
are  addressed  to  the  understanding,  the  doctrine  of  the 
inherent  depravity  of  man  will  be  received  in  spite  of  all 
the  refinements  and  subtilties  of  philosophy.  But  where 
the  purity  of  the  gospel  truth  is  corrupted,  and  the 
spirituality  of  its  precepts  explained  away,  the  unsubdued 
pride  of  the  human  heart  will  teach  aod  demonstrate 
pelagianism,  without  even  the  semblance  of  opposition. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Dr.  Beecher  has  expressed 
himself  with  much  warmth  in  favour  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  Some  may  think  that  so  sudden  an  attachment,  at 
his  time  of  life,  is  a  little  remarkable.  We  look  upon  it, 
however,  as  the  natural  result  of  a'  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance between  the  parties.  Something  may  be  conceded  to 
the  ardour  of  a  young  affection.  He  may  be  permitted  to 
«  press"  that  excellent  system  to  "  his  heart."  The  passion 
is  intelligent,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  as  durable  a^s  it  is 
ardent. 
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Art.  I.  Exegesis  of  Romans,  9:  2,  3. 

By  Ret.  Hssrt  Mills,  D.D.  Prof,  of  Sac.  Lit.  in  the  Theological 

Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

...  0^1  Xwevi  fMi  iifri  fW^aXtj,  xai  aLSictkei^og  ISovri  rji  xagSlcf.  fjboUi — 
i]u}^6fJLi]v  yag  aurog  iyd  dva^Sfjia  s/voi  d^o^nxt  X^Kfrou, — M^  rwv 
o^sXq^ojv  fMU,  ruv  (J'u^svuv  |xou  xarol  (fagxoL  .  .  . 

« 

•  •  *  "  tkat  I  have  great  sorrow j  aruL  my  heart  unceasing  anxiety ^  {for 
I  myself  did  [once]  wish  to  be  anathcTna  fromChristj)  for  my  brethren, 
my  natureU  kindred :"    ♦    ♦    * 

According  to  this  version  and  pointing,  the  apostle,  to 
obviate  if  possible  the  strong  aversion  of  the  Jews  to  himself 
and  doctrine,  most  solemnly  declares  his  deep  and  abiding 
solicitude  on  their  behalf.  He  saw  that,  by  their  blind  op- 
position to  the  gospel,  they  were  excluding  themselves  from 
the  salvation  of  Jesus  their  promised  Messiah.  He  felt  for 
them  as  brethren,  and  the  more,  as  he  was  no  stranger  to 
the  violent  prejudices  by  which  they  were  governed ;  he 
had  himself  b^n  subject  to  their  sway.  He  could  sjnnpa- 
thize  in  view  of  the  awful  ruin  that  awaited  them ;  for  he 
had  been  exposed  to  the  same,  and  was  snatched  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning. 

The  words  in  parenthesis  assign  a  special  reason  for 
Paul's  peculiar  solicitude. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  interpretation  that  Paul,  before  his 
conversion,  had  wished  to  be  anathema  far  his  brethren : 
it  simply  exhibits  the  solemn  declaration  of  his  present 
anxiety  on  their  account,  and  alleges  a  cause  which  must 
naturally  deepen  such  anxiety. 

Thus  much  to  secure  a  right  understanding  of  the 
exegesis  proposed. 
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The  method  of  construction  we  have  adopted  has  long 
been  thought  by  many  to  be  the  only  one  that  is  sustained 
by  the  laws  of  the  Greek  language  and  by  the  connexion ; 
and  to  furnish  an  easy  and  natural  exposition  of  what  is 
otherwise  usually  regarded  a  passage  peculiarly  difficult^ 
But  three  late  expositors*  who  have,  in  our  own  country, 
furnished  each  a  volume  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
have  united,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  in 
pronouncing  any  view  that  regards  »juxofi.>)v  as  an  ordinary 
imperfect,  utterly  untenable.!  But  they  do  not  condemn 
without  assigning  their  reasons, — and  these  it  shall  be  our 
next  business  to  consider. 

With  regard  to  iiuxo>*iv,  the  three  expositors  to  whom  we 
have  referred,  agree  in  saying  that  it  cannot  mean  "J  did 

1.  Because  it  is  the  apostle's  design  here  to  shew  his  present 
love  to  the  Jews;  not  what  was  pctst,  which  no  one 
doubted,  and  the  declaration  of  which  would  be 
perfectly  irrelevant. 

That  Paul  in  the  context  strongly  expresses  an  affection- 
ate concern  for  the  Jews  we  admit  and  maintain.  Whether 
in  the  words  "*iux^fwjv . . .  .XfKfroO"  such  present  affection  is 
declared,  or  rather  a  cause  of  his  solicitude  assigned,  is  the 
question  to  be  settled.  On  this  point,  the  objection,  so  far 
as  it  affects  ourselves,  is  a  mere  petitio  principii. 

The  rendering,  " / did  wish"  we  do  not  re^d  as  any 
way  connected  with  Paul's  past  love  of  his  Jewisn  brethren ; 
nor  are  we  at  all  concerned  in  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
profession  of  his  past  love  would  have  been  any  thinec  to 
his  purpose.  But  it  surely  is  not  irrelevant  for  Paul  to 
allude  to  his  former  resemblance  to  his  brethern  in  their 
prejudices  and  dangers,  as  a  ground  of  his  present  sympa- 
thy and  sorrow  on  their  behalf.  It  is  a  principle  of  feeling 
and  of  action  familiar  to  all  in  every  age, 

"  Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  snccurrere  disco ;" 

*  The  Rey.  Professors  Staart  and  Hodge,  and  the  Key.  Mr.  Barnes* 
t  None  of  them,  howeyer,  seems  to  haye  been  apprized  of  any  scheme  of 
exposition  that  aaopts  the  parenthesis :  and  hence  their  principal  objec- 
tions are  leyelled  at  those  (whoeyer  they  may  be,)  who  suppose  the 
apostle  to  mean  that  he  once  wished  to  be  anathema  for  his  brethren. 
This  seems  the  more  surprising,  as  the  interpretation  we  here  attempt  to 
sustain  has  been  long  before  our  religious  public,  recommended  by  the 
names  of  Drs.  D wight  and  Mason,  and  extensiyely  receiyed, — whilst 
none  in  this  country,  so  far  as  we  know,  haye  maintained  the  particular 
point  to  which  the  objections  axe  chiefly  opposed.  [See  Dwights  Theol., 
Serm.  95.] 
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and  one  to  which  the  apostle  frequently  alludes.  See 
Acts  22:  3,  4.  Rom.  11:  1.  Titus  3 :  3.  Gal.  4:  12,  in  the 
Greek,  &c.  Comp.  Heb.  4:  15,  &c. 

2.  This  rendering,  it  is  in  effect  said,  would  teach  what  is 
clearly  opposed  to  fact  and  common  sense.  "Paul, 
before  his  conversion,  never  could  have  wished  himself 
cut  off  from  Christ,  with  whom  he  was  never  joined."* 
"Neither  he,  nor  any  unbelieving  Jew  could  have 
expressed  his  hatred  to  Jesus  Christ,  or  indifference  to 
his  favours,  by  wishing  himself  accursed  from  him; 
for  this  would  recomize  the  power  of  Christ  to  injure, 
and  the  great  evil  of  his  displeasure."  Or,  if  with 
Mr.  Barnes  we  take  Christ  here  to  mean  the  Messiah, 
"  Neither  Paul,  nor  any  unconverted  Jew  could  have 
wished  to  be  accursed  by  the  Messiah,  however  much 
he  might  have  hated  Jesus,  regarded  as  an  impostor." 

To  this  objection,  on  all  its  varied  grounds,  it  may  be 
replied,  that  it  has  no  bearing  against  the  exposition  we 
propose.  We  regard  Paul  as  speaking  according  to  his 
present  convictions  of  the  tendency  of  the  conduct  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  the  same  conduct  that  himself  had 
exhibited  before  his  conversion.  His  own  and  their  un- 
belief and  prejudice,  and  their  consequent  opposition  to 
Jesus,  clearly  indicated  their  choice  of  a  course  which  he 
now  saw  was  leading  to  misery,  and  must  forever  separate 
all  who  persevered  in  it  from  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  True,  they  did  not  directly  choose  the  dreadful 
result ;  but  they  did  choose  the  course  that  would  make  the 
result  inevitable.  This  the  apostle  now  saw: — and  seems 
it  strange  that  he  should  speak  of  choosing  the  fearful  end, 
instead  of  choosing  the  means  that  would  certainly  pro- 
duce it  7  It  ought  hardly  to  seem  strange  to  any  familiar 
with  scripture  language,  with  that  of  Paiu  himself.  When 
Moses  would  urge  on  Israel  obedience  to  Jehovah  as  the 
means  of  happiness,  and  warn  them  against  idolatry  and 
disobedience  as  leading  to  inevitable  ruin,  he  does  it  in  this 
striking  language : — "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this 
day  against  you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death, 
blessing  and  cursing :  therefore  choose  lifeP  (Duet.  30;  19.) 
So  also  we  read,  "All  they  that  hate  me,  love  death^^ 

*  Does  the  objector  really  suppose  that  all,who  at  last  shall  he  dvatffjxa 
d^Q  Tov  ^gitfTou,  were  once  joined  with  Christ ! 
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(Prov.  8  :  36,)  and  again,  "He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his 
sorC^  (13 :  24),  &c.*  Now,  is  it  indeed  strange  that  one,  like 
Paul,  conversant  with  such  thought  and  language,  should 
speak  of  his  own  rejection  of  the  only  Saviour  from  divine 
wrath,  as  a  choosing  of  perdition, — as  a  wishing  to  be  ana- 
thema from  Christ  ?  On  a  certain  occasion  when  Paul  euid 
Barnabas  found  .the  Jews  filled  with  envy,  resisting  their 
doctrine,  contradicting  and  blaspheming,  they  waxed  bold 
and  said,  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should 
first  have  been  spoken  to  you :  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you, 
and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life^  lo,  we 
turn  to  the  Gentiles."  (Acts  13:  46.)  Now  in  regard  to  the 
last  particular  in  the  conduct  ascribed  to  the  Jews,  on 
the  principles  of  the  above  objection,  we  might  reason 
thus :  "  The  statement  is  evidently  opposed  to  fact  and  com- 
mon sense.  The  Jews,  above  all  others  deemed  themselves 
worthy  of  eternal  life,  and  had  they  really  judged  them- 
selves unworthy,  they  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel."  In  explaining  this  passage,  Mr. 
Barnes,  as  every  expositor  must,  answers  fully  all  objection 
to  our  method  of  exegesis. 

3.  Again  it  is  objected  that  ^u^o^^v  does  not  admit  of  heing 
rendered  "  /  did  wishJ*^ 

This  is  not  explicitly  said  by  Professor  Stuart.  He  only 
informs  us  that  <<he  does  not  render  it  <i  did  wish,^  because 
rivx^M^*  ^  here  employed  ^I  could  wish^^  implies  that  what- 
ever his  desires  may  be,  after  all  the  thing  wished  for  is 
impossible, — which  is  doubtless  the  very  shade  of  thought 
that  the  writer  would  design  to  express."  That  is,  havmg 
somehow  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  the  very  shade  of 
the  writers  thought,  he  uses  this  previous  knowledge  as  a 
guide  to  explain  his  words.  Others,  however,  areleft  to 
derive  the  Apostle's  meaning,  as  well  as  they  can,  from  the 
language  he  uses. 

Mr.  Barnes,  indeed,  roundly  asserts  that  <<the  proper 
grammatical  construction  of  the  word  used  here  is  not 
"/  did  toishj^  but  I  could  desire,  i.  e.  if  the  thing  were 
possible.  It  is  not  I  do  wish,  or  did  wish,  but  I  could 
desire  (HuxoW)>  implying  that  he  was  willing  now  to 
endure  it."     He  gives  repeated  assertion,  'tis  true,  but  no 

•  On  theise,  with  similar  and  analogous  forms,  pecoliarl^  freanent 
among  early  Hebrews  and  later  Jews,  see  Glass,  Datbe's  ed.  pp.  340  ss, 
833  ss. 
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proof,  no  explanation ;  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  he  con- 
siders <<  coulcP^  as  the  proper  sign  of  the  imperfect  indica- 
tive ;  or  )]i)xo>^v  as  in  some  other  tense  and  mood.  Such  a 
statement  it  is  hard  to  meet. 

Professor  Hodge  adduces  the  authority  of  Noesselt  for 
saying,  that  if  Paul  had  intended  to  express  this  idea,  (I  did 
wish,)  he  would  have  used  the  aorist,  the  common  tense  of 
narration,  and  not  the  imperfect,  i.  e.  riv^aiwnv  qror^,  and  not 
^Oxofwjv.*  But  how  Noesselt  knew  this,  neither  Noesselt 
nor  the  professor  informs  us.  We  are  left  to  find  the 
evidence  ourselves,  and  can  discover  nothing  better  than 
the  following : — 

MatthisB  tells  us  that  "  the  imperfect  differs  from  the 
aorist  in  this,  that  the  aorist  marks  an  action  past  but 
transient ;  the  imperfect,  an  action  past,  but  at  that  time  con- 
tinuing." §  497. 

Buttmann  says,  <<the  idea  of  duration  connects  itself 
naturally  with  the  imperfect ;  and  in  opposition  to  this,  the 
idea  of  something  momentary  is  connected  with  the  aorist." 
i  137.  4. 

Now  if  the  desire  ascribed  to  Paul  in  his  former  state 
be  not  one  no  sooner  felt  than  gone,  but  an  abiding  one, — 
to  express  it  he  should  have  used  the  imperfect,  MatthisB 
and  Buttmann  being  judges.  But  our  view  implies  no 
transient  affection,  but  a  continued  state  of  feeling  in  past 
time :  so  far  then,  the  form  used  by  the  apostle  pleads  in  our 
favour.    We  wish  no  change. 

But  by  adding  ^^ri ,  did  Noesselt  mean  that  if  Paul  had 
thus  fully  expressed  the  "  anc^  or  "  formerly,"  which  we 
think  implied,  the  tense  must  have  been  aorist?    Paul 

himself  shall  answer,  ^'e^w  Si  I'^cov  x'^S^^  vofwu  ^ori,  Rom.  7: 
9  . . .  *iv  ^ori  Jirofdsi,"  Gal.  1 :  23,  &c.  Comp.  Rom.  6 :  21.d&c. 
Or  did  he  mean  that  such  continued  past  action  connect- 
ed with  his  former  state  could  not  be  expressed  without  ^ari  7 
Again  let  the  apostle  speak.  Xa^ig  $i  tw  esw,o7i  ?«  5ooXw  % 
ol|xa|7ia^  Rom.  6 :  17.     Kai  IttuJa  livig  fjls,  1  Cor.  6 :   11;  OWa?*, 

*  Professor  Stuart  also,  in  his  second  edition,  (which  we  had  not 
consulted  till  the  text  of  our  remarks  was  finished,)  assures  us  that  "  If 
the  apostle  had  designed  here  merely  to  describe  what  he  once  felt  or 
desired,  i.  e.  before  his  conversion,  he  would,  of  course,  have  employed 
the  aorist  of  narration,  and  not  the  imperfect.'*  We  would  not  say  that 
the  apostle  "  designed  here  merely  to  describe j"  but  that  he  actuallr 
declares^  whtii  he  once  wished:  and  would  refer  the  professor  for  hu 
further  satisfaction  to  his  own  Oram,  of  N.  T.  f  50  (4),  §  125  (3).  n  2. 
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^^f  k*6vri  fjls,  itgog  7ol$7^uXa  7ol  Htpma,  Ctg  av  ^'ysd^s,  MeoLyi^tam,  1  Cor. 

12:  2,  o7i  xa4'  Cflrsj^oX^v  J<J»gjxov xa<  Jflrof^ouv  x.  7.  X.  Gal.  1 :   13. 

Indeed,  the  apostle  seems  to  have  known  no  better 
means  of  expressing  the  former  condition  or  conduct  of  be- 
lievers, as  contrasted  with  the  present,  than  the  use  of 
the  imperfect  tense  with  or  without  4ro7^.  It  is  also  a  strik- 
ing fact  that  in  "Bos's  Ellipses"  the  only  remark  on  this 
particle  is  this:  "lio7£  is  perpetually  understood."  To 
which  we  will  only  add,  that  its  sense  is  actually  implied 
in  the  usual  import  of  the  imperfect. 

What  is  alleged  against  our  rendering  of  ijuxo'i^t^v  be- 
yond the  direct  objections  already  noticed,  will  appear  as 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  grounds  of  the  statement  in 
which  our  three  commentators  accord,  viz :  that  "  the  only 
legitimate  construction  of  rfrxp\kr\}i  here  is  ^  /  could  toishj 
expressing  a  desire  resting  on  a  condition  known  at  the 
time  to  be  utterly  impossible." 

Professor  Hodge  briefly  states  what  he  calls  <<  the  common 
interpretation  and  that  which  seems  most  natural,"  in  these 
words :  "  I  am  grieved  at  heart  for  my  brethren,  for  I  could 
wish  myself  accursed&om  Christ ;  that  is,  I  could  be  willin^^ 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  anathema,  a  thing  accursed, 
for  their  sakes."*  He  then  adds :  "  That  this  interpretation 
suits  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  words,  and  is  as^reeable 
to  the  context,  must  on  all  hands  be  admitted.  The  only 
objection  to  it  is  of  a  theological  kind."  But  here  the  pro- 
fessor is  surely  too  fast.  We  leave,  for  the  present  at  least, 
theological  objections  to  be  disposed  of  by  others  as  they 
can  best  agree.  We  are  inclined  to  join  issue  on  grounds 
of  philology. 

It  is  conceded  by  both  of  our  professors,  and  seems  in- 
tended as  an  argument,  that  no  other  form  of  the  verb  s6^xnuu 
would  express  the  thought  for  which  they  contend : — but 
this,  if  a  fact,  is  surely  no  evidence  that  the  imperfect  does 
express  the  thought.t    Tholuck,  however,  as  quoted  by 

*  How  the  Professor  gets  support  of  his  views  from  the  quotation  he 
here  adducses  from  Bengel,  he  dees  not  explain.  The  passage,  as  quot- 
ed, is  this : 

"Sensus  est :  Optabam  Judseorum  miseriam  in  meum  caput  conferre 
et  illorum  loco^esse.  Judsei  fidem  repudiantes  erant  anathema  a  Christo.*' 

t  If,  not  only  the  Greek,  but  every  other  language  were  destitute  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  verb  for  expressing  what  a  man  could  wish  on  a  condi- 
tion utterly  impossible^  we  should  not  regard  it  a  matter  of  much  re- 
gret. We  have  enough  to  do  in  regulating  our  wishes  and  conduct  in 
actual,  at  least  in  possible  cases,  witnout  inquiring  what  we  could  wish 
under  impossibilities. 
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Professor  Hodge,  informs  us  that  "  the  imperfect  of  the  in- 
dicative expresses  exactly  the  impossibility  of  that  for  which 
one  wishes."  And  Professor  Hodge  says,  "  the  proper  force 
of  the  imperfect  indicative,  when  thus  used,  implies  the 
presence  of  a  condition  which  is  known  to  be  impossible." 
What  is  here  meant  by  the  phrase,  "  when  thus  used,^  is  not 
very  clear ; — ^but,  from  what  he  quotes  joined  with  what  he 
says,  we  conclude  that  the  Professor  takes  this  position, 
that  "  verbs  of  wishing  when  used  in  the  imperfect  imply 
an  impossible  condition."  But  may  not  the  imperfect  of 
such  verbs  have  its  ordinary  import,  and  express  a  contin- 
ued wish  in  past  time  ?  If  not,  this  would  indeed  be  a 
strange  anomaly  of  language.  But  let  us  consult  facts  in 
the  case. 

The  verb  d'x^\uu  is  employed  in  the  imperfect  only  once 
more  in  the  N.  T.  viz  :  Acts  27 :  29, — >juxov7o  fjfiijav  ys)iMm, 
And  here  the  historian  certainly  does  not  mean  tnat  the 
sailors  "  could  wish  for  day,  but,  Imowing  it  impossible  that 
it  should  come,  do  not."  It  is  plainly  a  simple  narration  of 
an  event  passing  in  past  time: — they  wished  the  day  to 
come,  hoping  and  expecting  its  arrival. 

Of  other  verbs  of  wishing  the  most  prominent  are 
j8ouXo|ubai,and  H>M  or  sH>m, 

Of  iSoiXofAoi  we  have  an  instance  of  the  imperfect  Acts 
25 :  22.  Since  much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  this  pas- 
sage as  the  strongest,  we  may  suppose,  ttiat  can  be  found, 
and  as  decisive  of  the  question  at  issue, — that  we  may 
not  be  suspected  of  mistaJdng  or  misstating  the  evidence 
that  it  furnishes,  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  Professor  Stuart 
(Gram,  of  N.  T.  p.  189  n.  1.) 

<<  To  illustrate  the  conditional  usage  of  the  imperf.  Ind., 
t.  e.  the  modified  sense  of  it,*  Acts  25 :  22,  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  ;  viz :  J€ouX6fjbip»  xou  au7o^  7ou  M^(mw  axovtfouj  I  my- 

*  The  remark  designed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  quotation  in  our  text, 
is  thus  expressed  by  Professor  Stuart: 

"  The  imperfect  Indicative  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  cotuHHotuU 
way,  not  unliKe  the  Conditional  or  Subjunctive  mood." 

We  do  not  dispute  the  fact  But  does  it  furnish  ground  for  a  rule  ap- 
plicable ad  libUuMy  and  to  verbs  of  any  and  every  class  % 

So  far  as  we  can  discover  Matthise^admits  such  meaning  of  the  imper- 
fect (unless  with  the  particles  av,  si,  s/Jff,  Vva  dtc.  ,)  only  in  a  particular 
employment  of  the  verbs  X?^^*  ^^^'»  itgotf^  and  oj^ffXov  (%  505  obs.  3),  and 
a  soDiewhat  analoc^ous  use  of  ^v  (f  508  obs.  3.)  Nor  do  we  conceive  that 
any  of  the  examples  furnished  by  the  professor  justifies  its  extension* 
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self  could  wish  to  hear  the  man;  which  means,  that  although 
he  was  desirous  to  hear  him,  yet  in  his  view  present  cir- 
cumstances forbade  it  Had  he  simply  said  [meant  ?]  / 
desire  to  hear  him,  or  I  will  hear  him,  without  any  quali- 
fication or  limitation,  he  would  have  used  ^ouXofxai  or  Aiku, 
Had  he  spoken  optatively  (J€ouXoj>ijv  [€ouXoi|x*iv  ?]  itv),  then 
the  possibility  or  probability  that  he  should  hear  him,  would 
have  been  distinctly  intimated.  It  was  only  the  indicative 
imperfect,  therefore,  which  would  answer  the  exact  pur- 
pose of  the  speaker." 

Here,  again,  the  professor  seems  to  have  the  singular 
advantage  of  being  directed  in  his  interpretation  by  his 
previous  knowled^  of  the  exact  purpose  of  the  speaker. 
But  possibly,  in  this  instance,  the  advantage  is  only  appar- 
ent. 

What  present  circumstances  those  were  which  forbade 
all  hope  to  Agrippa  of  hearing  Paul,  the  professor  has  not 
told  us.  All  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  historian 
were  plainly  calculated  to  excite  hope,  expectation,  and 
confidence  too,  if  the  king  had  any  wish  of  the  kind.  Felix, 
his  friend,  whom  he  knew  to  have  the  power  to  grant  such 
hearing,  was  at  this  very  moment  manifesting  a  desire  to 
gratify  his  wishes  in  every  way,  and  especially  on  the  mat- 
ters of  Paul,  in  which  he  was  seeking  counsel  from  the 
king.  If  a  writer's  words  can  ever  give  safe  ground  for 
jud^ng  of  his  design,  the  impossibility,  for  which  the 
proressor  pleads,  seems  here  to  have  no  place. 

In  the  interpretation  of  language  it  has  commonly  been 
thought  a  safe  rule,  not  to  resort  to  an  unusual  and  modi- 
fied sense  of  words  or  forms,  when  their  ordinary  and 
proper  import  furnishes  a  better  meaning.  This  passage, 
we  cannot  but  think,  furnishes  an  apt  illustration.  "I  my- 
self," said  Agrippa, "  was  wishinff  to  hear  the  man."  "To- 
morrow" said  Felix,  "  thou  shalt  hear  him."  As  we  might 
have  expected,  there  was  no  impossibility,  no  difficulty  in 
the  way, — all  was  easy.  And  so  appears  to  us  the  meaning 
of  the  language  if  permitted  to  speak  for  itself. 

Another  example  of  the  imperfect  of  this  verb  is  found. 
Philmon:  13,  Sv  iyC^  i^ouX^jUbtjv  ^gog  l|xau7ov  xa7^»v.  Noth- 
ing here  prevents  our  taking  the  proper  sense  of  the  imper- 
fect, "  whom  I  wished  to  retain  with  me."  No  impossibili- 
ty of  doing  or  of  wishing  the  thing,  is  implied.  All  the 
other  instances  in  the  N.  T.  of  CouXojumu  in  the  imperfect 
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have,  the  sense  of  purposing  rather  than  of  wishing,  and 
exhibit  the  customary  import  of  the  tense. 

There  are  many  examples  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
imperfect  of  the  verb  ^il\u)  or  s^sT^,  in  the  sense  of  wishing, 
but  they  need  Yiot  detain  us  long.  We  notice  one  on  ac- 
count of  its  near  resemblance  to  the  wishing  by  Agrippa 
above  considered,     o  Si  BpdSr^s  I6uv  rov  h)(fouv  ix^S^  ^'^^*  f* 

ydg  6iXjuv   [ — i^sks]  l|  Ixavou  loeTv  aurov,  Sia,  ro  oxousiv  ^roXXol  ^sri 

abrou.  Luke  23  :  8. — All  the  remaining  instances  accord 
with  this  in  presenting  the  appropriate  force  of  the  tense, 
unless  we  must  admit  one  exception  adduced  by  Professor 
Stuart  and  others  to  sustain  their  views.    It  is  found  Gal. 

4 :  20,  H^sXov  Si  ^agsTvou  *f  o^  ufjwf  a|n.  And  what  prevents  our 
taking  the  verb  here  in  its  proper  import :  "  I  wished  to  be 
present  with  you  now  ?"  The  apostle,  in  months  back, 
might  have  wished  to  be  now  amon^  the  Galatians.  Cir- 
cumstances may  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  a  wish  in 
itself  possible :  and  it  is  certainly  possible  to  have  wished 
what  we  were  prevented  from  doing,  or  what  we  relinquish- 
ed  against  much  of  wish  and  desire. 

But  should  we  yield,  without  evidence,  what  most  of  our 
opponents  are  disposed  to  claim ;  that  any,  or  all  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  imperfect  they  adduce,  are  to  be  treated  not 
as  simple  imperfects,  but  as  instances  where  av  with  its  po- 
tential force  is  to  be  supplied ; — even  then,  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  any  legitimate  rendering  would  subserve  their 
cause.  On  this  point,  however,  we  will  not  overlook  the 
authority  of  Matthise  as  given  in  the  sections  to  which 
Professor  Hodge  has  referred  us. 

In  §  509,  Bi atthisB  says,  "The  indicative  of  all  tenses  is 
frequently  used  with  av,  without  any  condition  implied^ 
where  in  Latin  the  conjunctive  is  used."  And  he  further 
informs  us  that  in  such  cases  "  the  imperfect  shows  an  in- 
cident then  happening,  and  accompanying  the  circumstan- 
ces of  that  [past]  time ;" — or,  "  a  continuation  to  the  present 
time  of  an  action  begun  in  past  time.'^  He  then  subjoins : 
"Thus  especially  i^ouXof/ifjv  av,  V^^^ov  av  is  used,  I  could  have 
wished,  not  only  now,  but  also  previously,  vellemj  whence 
it  follows  that  as  being  passed  it  can  no  longer  be  eflfected. 
On  the  other  hand,  ^ouXo»>7}v  av,  '  I  now  could  wish,'  as 
something  present  and  future,  consequently  still  possible, 
velim, — ^Without  such  a  reference,  as  a  real  wish  we  find 

i^ouXojUbfjv  without  av/' 

Vol.  in.  44 
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This  testimony,  to  which  Professor  Hodge  has  directed 
us,  is  truly  surprisinff.  Let  us  deliberatwy  review  the 
points  it  seems  to  establish. 

1.  The  imperfect  Indicative  of  verbs  of  wishing  without 
av,  is  employed  to  express  a  real  wish. 

2.  The  imperfect  of  such  verbs  with  olv  is  used  without 
any  condition  implied. 

3.  It  is  so  used  with  special  frequency  in  the  sense  "I  could 
have  wished,"  referring  to  pcust  time  terminated  by  the 
present, — and  therefore  to  what  can  no  longer  be  eflfected. 

4.  Would  one  express  "  I  could  now  wish,"  as  something 
present  and  future,  conseq^uently  still  possible,  the  optative 
form  would  be  requisite. 

In  brief,  Matthiae  tells  us  that  the  legitimate  sense  of 
iCouXofATjv,  h^x^f^^v,]  ^^sXov,  is,  I  did  actually  wish, — of  s^ouXofitjv 
av,  &c.  I  could  hitherto  have  wished,  and  of  §ouXo»fjLiiv  av, 
d&c.    I  could  now  wish. 

Hence  we  may  safely  conclude,  so  far  as  the  authority 
of  MatthisB  may  be  trusted,  that  the  verb  employed  by  the 
apostle,  Rom.  9 :  3,  is  in  the  appropriate  form  to  express 
an  actual  wish  in  past  time,  "  I  did  once  wish,"  precisely 
as  we  had  supposed : — 

That  if  we  should  attempt  to  improve  the  language  of 
the  apostle  by  adding  av  it  would  not  then  imply  any 
condition  whatever,  much  less  a  necessarily  impossible 
condition  :  it  would  not  express  any  present  wish,  or  pres- 
ent readiness  or  desire  to  wish  ; — ^but,  referring  exclusively 
to  antecedent  time,  would  forbid  the  idea  of  present  desire. 
"  I  could  have  wished" : 

That  if  the  idea  "  I  could  now  wish  "  were  intended,  the 
proper  form  would  be  sbx<*i/x7)v  av,  and  then  would  re- 
gard a  thing  present  or  future,  and  consequently  possible. 

Thus  much  for  this  appeal  to  Matthise.  None  perhaps 
have  been  more  disappointed  at  the  result  than  ourselves : 
yet  out  of  respect  bom  to  Professor  Hodge  and  to  Matthiae, 
we  will  not  question  the  correctness  of  the  decision. — It 
would  seem  then,  that  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  imperfect  of  verbs  of  wishing,  with  or  without  av,  does 
not  imply  any  impossible  condition,  or  any  condition  what- 
ever. 

Yet  we  are  assured,  again  and  again,  that  the  language 
of  the  text  in  question  is  evidently  hypothetical,  and  that 
too,  on  an  impossible  condition : — and  as  if  the  expression 
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of  Paul  had  actually  been  in  this  or  like  form,  £/  oTov  y  f  v 
t)l/p^ofjiY)v  av  dvaAsfua  elvou  omto  7ou  X^nlovj  Prof.  Hodge  refers  us  to 
MatthiaB,  §  508,  and  to  others,  to  prove,  as  we  must  con- 
clude, that  suck  a  hypothetical  proposition  would  mean 
"  If  it  were  possible,  1  could  now  wish,  &c." 

We  might  proceed  to  shew  that  it  is  the  object  of  Mat- 
thias, in  the  section  here  adduced,  to  establish  by  a  multi- 
tude of  examples,  a  rule  respecting  such  propositions^  [viz : 
where  il  in  the  protasis,  and  av  in  the  apodosis  are  joined 
with  the  imperfect,]  which  would  demand  this  rendering, 
"  Had  it  been  possible,  I  could  have  wished ;"  referring  to 
past  time  : — that  he  further  decides,  that  where  the  writer 
has  actually  omitted  av  in  the  apodosis,  the  inference  must 
be  considered  absolute,  and  the  protasis  or  condition  must 
be  taken  as  an  assumed  fact ;  <•  If  it  was  possible,  I  did 
wish,  &c. 

But  on  these  points  there  is  not  a  perfect  agreement 
among  the  Greek  masters ;  while  the  uniformity  which 
they  would  settle  each  in  his  own  way,  seems  met  by  diver- 
sity in  actual  usage.  And  we  may  surely  be  excused  from 
involving  ourselves  in  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
dubious  questions  that  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  pa- 
tience of  German  grammarians, — and  this  in  order  to  our 
settling  what  would  have  been  the  proper  force  of  particles 
in  a  situation  where  they  are  not  found, — or  the  sense  of 
a  construction  which  our  author  does  not  exhibit.  Whilst 
the  language  of  the  aposde,  as  it  stands,  presents  an  easy 
and  appropriate  meaning ;  we  feel  justified  in  protesting 
against  all  gratuitous  supplies,  and  especially  such  as  would 
utterly  change  the  grammatical  import  of  what  he  actually 
wrote,  and  darken  what  is  already  plain. 

Leaving  *iuxoWi  we  proceed  to  al7o^  iyw.  That  the 
adjective  ou/7o^,  thus  joined  to  its  noun  or  person,  has  an 
emphatic  power,  all  admit :  and  those  who  adopt  the  views 
which  we  decline,  have  generally  shewn  a  desire  to  secure 
this  emphasis  to  the  subject  of  the  following  infinitive,  "  I 
could  wish  that  myself  were  anathema."*  Noesselt  and 
others  have  contended  that  such  construction  is  grammat- 
ically correct,  and  required  by  the  antithesis,  of  hne^  dSs'kiipCiy 
fMo.    But  as  we  perceive  no  evidence  of  such  antithesis, 

We  simply  inquire  after  the  grammatical  usage.    Buttmann 

« 

*  Prof.  Stuart  seems  an  exception. 
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teaches  that  "  when  a  writer  thinks  proper  to  insert  the 
personal  pronoun  before  an  infinitive,  it  is  put  of  course 
in  the  acaisative,  notwithstanding  the  corresponding  nom- 
inative of  the  preceding  verb,"  §142.  4.  n  2.  With  this 
Prof.  Stuart  accords  (Gram,  of  N.  T.  p.  212) ;  «  Where  the 
subject  of  the  infinitive  and  of  the  preceding  verb  is  one 
and  the  same,  it  is  not  usual  to  repeat  it  before  the  infini- 
tive. Yet  where  emphasis  is  demanded,  the  subject  may 
be  repeated,  and  then  it  is  put  in  the  accusative  case. — 

Phil.  3 :  13,  S/w  hfutvlov  ob  Xo^i^ojuuai  xa7sfXii(pgvaj."  Comp. 
Rom.  2 :  19,  6 :  11,  &c. 

AhVog  kyCij  therefore,  though  certainly  emphatic,  must 
abide  the  nominative  of  ^jlxofA^iv ;  *  and  if  Mp  a^sX^wv  re- 
quires antithetic  emphasis  in  the  subject  ofsTvoa^  it  can 
be  secured  only  by  the  insertion  of  Ifwtu^ov.  Then,  in- 
deed, we  might  read,  **  I  myself  did  wish  that  myself  were 
anathema." 

But  for  ourselves  we  are  better  pleased  with  the  words  of 
Paul  as  we  find  them,  and  with  the  construction  that  the 
grammarians  require.  Objections  to  our  view,  on  examina* 
tion,  conspire  in  its  support.  We  wished  the  nominative  of 
*iux«>»jv  to  be  emphatic,  and  it  proves  to  be  so  irrevocably : — 
we  need  no  emphasis  to  the  subject  of  the  infinitive,  and 
none  is  to  be  found.  In  short,  the  grammarians  fully  sus- 
tain the  exposition  we  had  proposed :  "  I  myself  (I  too,  as 
my  brethren  do  now,)  did  wish  to  be  anathema." 

Noesselt  objects  to  uniting  Wig  rwv  diJeX^uv  with  xagSia  ^.ou, 
and  thus  leaving  the  wish  in  parenthesis,  on  the  ground 
that  this  would  exhibit  Paul  as  writing  interrupteoly  and 
confusedly,  when  he  might  easily  have  avoided  it  by  placing 
Mg  ruv  dSs>jpCiv  immediately  after  xagSict  fMu. 

Every  parenthesis,  it  is  true,  somewhat  disturbs  thecon- 
nexion:  yet  Paul  abounds  in  parenthesis.  And  in  such 
cases  we  should  never  discover  the  real  connexion  of  his 
thought,  without  a  regard  to  the  &ct  of  a  parenthesis.  In 
the  present  instance,  if  Paul  intended  what  we  think  his 

*  Even  if  we  should  adopt  the  arrangement  exhibited  in  some  MSS. 
which  place  a^rhg  syd  after  ocva^Sfta  sfvou^  it  would  not  help  the  matter 
whatever  Noesselt  may  have  thought.  E/vai  would  still  require  the  ac- 
cusative of  its  subject  [See  Acts  5:  36,  8:  9,],  and  (drog  kyoi^  thotwh 
further  removed  irom  its  verb  [Comp.  Rom*  15 :  14],  would  reigain  the 

subject  of  *|l0C®f*^- 
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langaage  means,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  how  he  could 
have  expressed  it,  with  the  same  connected  thoughts,  more 
naturally  in  so  many  words.  No  sooner  does  he  announce 
his  deep  and  abiding  sorrow,  than  he  assigns,  in  few  words, 
a  reason  for  its  intensity;  reserving  the  mention  of  the 
persons  who  were  its  objects,  because,  when  made,  it  would 
be  joined  with  a  fuller  description,  extending,  as  we  see, 
through  the  two  subsequent  verses.* 

To  others  it  may  seem  a  fond  fancy,  but  we  are  ready 
to  confess,  that  the  alleged  interruption  seems  to  us  so 
characteristic  of  Paul,  as  rather  to  commend  the  interpreta- 
tion which  admits  it. 

The  parenthesis  is  essential  in  the  view  we  have  main- 
tained, and  leaves  no  room  for  various  objections  which 
have  been  made  against  other  schemes  in  which  ^u^oM^fiv  may 
also  have  been  rendered  as  an  ordinary  imperfect.  Thus 
Noesselt  objects,  that  "it  would  be  frigid  to  adjure  the 
Romans  with  such  solemn  and  unusual  obtestation,  to 
believe  that  Paul  had  formerly  been  a  violent  enemy  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  d&c. :  and  adds,  what  has  been  often  repeated^ 
that  ^<  the  expression  here  of  his  former  love  to  the  Jews 
would  be  nothing  to  his  present  purpose."  Now,  no  one, 
regarding  the  paren&esis,  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
our  ex^esis  is  liable  to  these  objections. 

It  is  the  deep  Christian  solicitude  for  the  eternal  inter- 
ests of  his  Jewish  brethren,  felt  by  the  apostle  whilst  he 
wrote,  in  attestation  of  which  he  so  solemnly  avers.  And 
should  his  language  be  interpreted  as  a  formal  and  deliberate 
oath,  the  occasion  might  well  justify  the  full  import  of  his 
selfradjuration.  The  malice  of  his  unbelieving  country- 
men toward  him  was  well  known  to  all, — from  it  he  had 
suffered  much, — and  many  would  readily  infer  that  his  feel- 
ings in  return  could  hardly  be  those  of  kindness,  at  least, 
how  could  he  yearn  over  those  who  execrated,  and  were 
ready  to  destroy  him !  But  further,  and  chiefly,  his  doc- 
trine throughout  this  epistle  had  been  directly  opposed  to 
exclusive  claims  and  self-preferences  still  indulged  by  many 
even  of  the  Christian  Jews ;  and  what  he  was  about  yet  to 
say,  would  still  more  offend  these  national  prejudices.    He 

*  If  any  one  is  still  scrnpulans  of  admitting  a  parenthesis  here, 
through  fear  of  injuring  the  character  of  Panics  stjrle,  we  would  onljr 
ask  him  to  read,  as  one  specimen  oat  of  many,  the  first  seven  verses  of 
this  epistle. 
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would  not  withhold  the  requisite  truth,  but  he  would  aim  to 
conciliate  a  candid  hearing :  he  needed  all  their  confidence, 
and  this  could  be  hoped,  only  firom  their  firm  persuasion  of 
his  tender  concern  and  deepest  sjrmpathy  for  his  people. 
Hence  his  solemn  asseveration, — and  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  how  it  could  have  been  more  in  season.  Had  we 
represented  the  apostle's  readiness  to  make  an  impossible  or 
unlawful  wish,  knowing  it  to  be  so, — as  the  greatest  evi- 
dence he  could  give  of  his  wonderful  affection  for  his 
brethren,  we  perhaps  should  be  chargeable  with  ascribing 
to  him  something  frigid  and  out  of  place.* 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  our  three  commentators, 
and  those  who  have  preceded  them  in  their  general  scheme 
of  exegesis,  all  imite  in  assuming'  the  idea  <<  such  is  my 
love  for  m,y  brethren^^^  and  this  they  insert  before  coming  to 
i}uxo>>]v.  This  idea  is  indeed  essential  to  their  view ;  but 
where  do  they  find  it?  The  apostle's  words  express  only 
deep  sorrow ;  and  the  cause  or  objects  of  this  sorrow,  ac- 
cording to  their  plan  of  construction,  he  does  not  name  at 
all.  Without  this  new  and  strange  supply  in  addition  to 
all  the  rest,  we  might  be  left  to  conclude, — and  in  this  con- 
clusion we  should  be  sustained  by  the  ordinary  import  of 
yo^, — that  Paul's  sorrow  arose  from  his  wishing,  or  being 
willing  to  wish  if  it  were  possible,  a  thing  that  he  knew  to 
be  impossible,  or  wron^  if  it  were  possible,  and  so  after  all 
not  really  wishing  at  all :  or,  it  may  be,  that  he  was  sorry 
from  finding  himself  talking  he  knew  not  whatt .  . .  and  in 

•  At  least  thus  thought  Noesselt :  and  surely  we  may  be  excused  for 
borrowing  one  arrow  of  defence  from  the  quiver  that  has  furnished  all 
the  shafts  against  us.  In  remarking  on  the  wish  of  Paul  he  says: 
•*  Though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  interpreters  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  Paul  expressed  a  wish  for  his  own  eternal  destruction,  or  exclusion 
from  the  society  of  Christ,  provided  in  this  way  the  Jews  might  be 
united  to  Christ, — and  to  avoid  what  seems  harsh,  and  utterly  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  or  an  apostle,  in  this  sentiment  would  soften  it  by  saying, 
eitker^  that  Paul  spake  with  the  reservation,  *  if  the  law  of  self-love  or 
Christian  precept  allowed  it,' — or  that  he  used  hyperbole,  or  spake  under 
the  influence  or  strong  emotion : — ^yet  they  do  not  teem  to  have  been 
sensible  that  in  this  very  way  they  denied  and  controverted,  if  not 
the  holiness  and  divine  wisdom,  at  least  the  great  love  of  the  apostle. 
For,  to  be  willing  to  choose  what  you  admit  that,  as  a  good  man,  you 
must  not  choose, — what  else  is  it,  than  tmI  to  be  willing  to  choose  what 
you  toould  be  willing  to  choose,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  asseveration 
of  your  highest  love/'    Opuscula  I.  pp.  150—1.  (A.  D.  1761.) 

t  See  Professor  Hodge,  p.  374,  text,  and  last  note. 
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either  case  it  might  be  difficult  to  prove  his  sorrow 
unreasonable. 

On  what  remains  a  few  words  shall  suffice. 

By  avadejxa,  we  understand  an  object  execrated,  devoted, 
excluded  from  what  is  holy  or  happy. 

By  a«'o  rov -xiKfroi},  away  from  Christ,  far  from  his  pre- 
sence.* Not  by  Christ,  as  the  agent  of  mflicting  the  curse 
or  ruin  :  for,  brides  other  reasons,  we  think  there  is  some 
difference  between  ava&siiM  sfvou,  and  kva^sfua  kvtvrihBtf^cu  or 
ava^8(ji.ari^s(r^ai, — between  being  an  anathema,  being  made 
or  pronounced  an  anathema ;  that  the  latter  would  readily 
take  atto  (for  M  )  by,  indicating  the  agent,  but  not  so  the 

former.t 

'A^ri,  in  the  sense  away  from,  far  from,  is  of  frequent 
recurrence  in  the  classics,  and  not  without  examples  in  the 
N.  T.  An  instance,  strikingly  similar  in  thought  to  this  in 
Romans,  is  found  2  Thes.  1 :  9,  as  explained  by  some  of  the 
first  critical  commentators:  <<Who  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction /rom  {mo,  away  from,  far  from,)  the 
presence  of  the  Lord." 

The  parenthesis  connecting  its  parts,  would  therefore 
read  thus  :  "  For  I  too  did  once  wish  to  be  an  execrated 
object,  far  off  from  Christ." 

How  this  declaration  is  to  be  understood,  we  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show. 

*  Professor  Stuart  in  his  second  edition  seems  inclining  to  this, 
t  In  this  opinion  we  find  ourselves  sustained  by  Koppe,  in  loco. 
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Art.  II.  Rotation  in  the  Pastoral  Office. 

By  Heman  Homphr£T,  D.D.  Prest  of  Amherst  College. 

Thus  saith  the  Lordy  stand  ye  in  the  way  and  see^  and  ask  for  Vie  old  paths, 
and  where  is  the  good  way^  and  wa&  therein;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to 
your  souls. — ^Jeremiah. 

Had  this  divine  command,  or  exhortation,  been  given 
with  special  reference  to  the  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  which  we  hve,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
timely — for  "  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  seldom 
getting  faster  out  of  course."  The  exhortation  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  those  venturesome  and  perilous  innova- 
tions, over  which  thousands  of  good  men  now  mourn,  and 
many  are  begmning  almost  to  despair.  But  we  shall  con- 
fine our  remarks,  in  this  article,  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
one  of  these  innovations,  upon  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
which  is  threatening  to  unsettle  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  leave  the  churches  <<  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd." 

The  brief  and  fluctuating'  existence  of  Pastoral 
relations  in  this  country^  at  the  present  time^  compared 
with  their  former  sacredness  and  permanettce^  affords 
ground  for  the  m>ost  painful  and  alarming  anticipations. 
This  is  the  proposition  which  we  shall  attempt  to  prove 
and  illustrate.  That  a  great  change  has  taken  place, 
within  these  few  years,  and  that  it  is  still  working  out  its 
results,  is  "  known  and  read  of  all  men."  Formerly,  and 
especially  in  New  England,  the  settlement  of  a  minister 
was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  a  town ;  and  the 
preparatory  steps  were  most  deliberately  taken.  The 
vacant  pulpit  was  first  supplied  by  the  members  of  the 
association,  in  turn,  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased  pastor's 
family,  and  then  a  young  candidate,  «  of  ^ood  report,"  was 
invited  to  preach,  from  two  to  four  monuis,  on  probation. 
The  object  of  this  was,  to  give  the  churcb  and  con^ga- 
tion  ample  time,  not  only  to  judge  of  his  pulpit  talents,  out  to 
hear  his  week-day  lectures  in  the  school-house — to  meet  him 
in  the  sick  chamber,  and  at  fimerals,  and  to  see  and  become 
acquainted  with  him  in  their  own  families.  They  expected, 
that  during  this  probation,  he  would  preach  on  all  the 
fundamentol  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  tell  them  just  what 
he  believed,  that  they  might  know  how  they  were  to  be 
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fed,  should  he  ever  be  placed  "  over  them  in  the  Lord."  K 
they  were  satisfied,  they  made  out  a  call,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer.  When  the 
call  was  accepted,  and  the  day  of  ordination  fixed,  it  was 
anticipated  with  thrilling  interest,  not  only  in  the  town 
itself,  but  in  all  the  vicinity ;  and  it  brouffht  along  with  it  a 
great  convocation.  Hundreds  assembled,  who  had  never 
witnessed  the  solemnities  of  an  ordination  in  their  lives ; 
and  the  consecration  was  made  with  fasting,  as  well  as 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.     In  short,  it  was  a 

Seat  day.  The  church  and  people  regarded  the  re- 
gion as  sacred  and  permanent.  Those  who,  like  the 
pastor  himself,  were  rising  into  Ufe,  expected  to  sit  under  his 
ministry  all  their  days ;  and  the  aged  thought  of  nothing 
else,  but  that  their  children's  children,  would  rise  up  around 
him  and  <<  call  him  blessed."  On  his  p£irt  there  was  the 
same  expectation.  He  had  come,  as  he  hoped,  to  live  and 
die,  and  be  buried  among  them;  and  he  made  all  his 
arrangements  accordingly.  If  his  salary  was  small,  it  was 
sure  and  permanent,  n  constrained  by  sickness  to  intermit 
his  labours  for  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  his  desk  was  sup- 
phed  without  his  care,  or  expense ;  and  when  he  was  worn 
out  in  the  service,  instead  of  being  turned  ofif,  to  beg  the 
rest  of  his  way  down  to  the  grave,  his  little  salary  still  went 
on.  As  soon  as  it  could  be  conveniently  done,  a  colleague 
was  brought  in  and  settled,  "as  a  son  with  a  father."  The 
aged  heard  his  voice  to  the  last  with  great  delight,  and  the 
young  rose  up  before  his  gray  hairs.  He  went  to  his  rest 
m  peace,  and  "devout  men  carried  him  to  his  burial/' 
Such  was  once  the  sacredness  and  the  permanence  of 
pastoral  relations  in  this  country.  Nay,  such  are  the 
recollections  of  the  present  generation. 

But  of  all  the  changing  things,  in  this  changing  world, 
what  is  now  more  fluctuating  than  the  sacred  ministry? 
What  other  class  of  men  are  so  unsettled  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel  ?  How  hastily  is  the  connexion  formed,  and  on 
what  slight  grounds  is  it  dissolved.  So  far  firom  preaching 
three  or  four  months,  on  probation,  as  their  fathers  did, 
young  men  will  now  hardly  consent  to  supply  three  or  four 
S<ibb(iths.  And  instead  of  contemplating  a  permanent 
settlement,  when  they  call  a  candidate,  parishes  now-a-days 
insist  upon  inserting  a  clause,  by  which  he  may  be  warned 
off,  or  may  warn  them  that  he  is  going  off,  at  three  or  six 
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months  notice.  Or  if,  as  often  happens,  a  conpegation 
fix  their  eyes  upon  a  settled  minister,  whom  they  have 
never  heard,  the  fashion  is,  to  make  out  a  call  at  a  venture ; 
or  to  save  appearances,  perhaps,  the  way  is  prepared  by 
privately  [pending  a  committee  to  hear  him,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  all  their  brethren.  Who  now  witnesses 
an  ordination  for  the  first  time  ;  and  where  will  you  find 
that  awfiil  solemnity  which  used  to  pervade  the  great 
congregation,  when  a  new  minister  was  settled,  only  once 
in  half,  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  ?  And  how  can  ordain- 
ing councils,  called  as  they  are,  almost  every  month,  within 
the  circuit  of  every  twenty  miles,  feel  the  same  responsibility 
as  they  formerly  did  ?  When  the  cold  every-day  ceremony 
is  over,  what  room  is  there  for  those  mutual  congratula- 
tions which  used  to  be  so  delightful  ?  Strangely  out  of  place 
would  they  be,  in  the  present  state  of  things.  The  pastor  who 
has  just  been  settled,  with  so  much  unanimity,  maybe  called, 
or  driven  away  in  a  year,  or  even  six  months,  and  then  the 
same  ground  is  to  be  gone  over  again,  and  with  the  same 
discouraging  prospects.  He  knows  how  precarious  his 
standing  is.  The  slightest  stroke  may  sever  the  tie  that 
binds  him  to  his  people.  He  is  a  sort  of  minute  man, 
liable  to  be  sent  away,  as  well  without  reason,  as  with 
reason.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  can  he  hope  to 
spend  more  than  a  few  years  in  any  one  place?  The 
prospect  of  becoming  old,  and  dying  in  the  midst  of  an 
affectionate  congregation,  and  lying  down  in  the  grave 
amon^  them,  and  rising  with  them  at  the  last  day,  is  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter  continually.  The  probabilities  are 
altogether  against  his  being  connected  with  any  people 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  especially  if  he  outlives  his 
active  usefiilness.  He  is  ordained  and  dismissed:  then 
reinstalled  and  dismissed  a^in,  and  then  hired  by  the  year, 
or  month,  till  nobody  will  hear  him  any  longer,  and  so  he 
finishes  his  course.  This  is  the  new  way.  This  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  the  religious  fashion  in  New  England, 
as  well  as  else  where  ;  and  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a 
great  improvement.  It  puts  both  parties,  they  say,  upon 
flieir  good  behaviour,  and  allows  them  to  do  better  if  they 
can.  The  people  are  not  doomed,  as  formerly,  to  sit  from 
year  to  year  under  a  dull  and  unprofitable  ministry.  When 
the  incumbent  ceases  to  be  useful,  they  can  send  him  away, 
and  call  a  more  popular  man.  And  so  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  becomes  discontented,  or  sees  a  wider  field  of  usefiU- 
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ness  open  somewhere  else,  he  is  not  bound.  He  can  leave 
when  he  pleases.  Entering  a  new  parish,  he  carries  a 
stock  of  experience,  as  well  as  of  sermons  along  with  him, 
and  this  is  a  great  advantage.  He  can  do  more,  and  do  it 
better,  than  if  he  had  remained  at  his  old  station,  for  he  has 
more  time  for  the  thorough  investigation  of  difficult 
subjects,  and  for  pastoral  duties,  and  will  be  more  apt  to 
make  those  efforts  which  are  essential  to  eminence  in  his 
profession  !  Thus  they  reason.  Now  that  there  may  be 
some  advantages  in  pastoral  rotation,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
deny — for  what  innovation  is  there,  in  favour  of  which 
nothing  can  be  said  ?  It  is  possible,  that  under  the  old  order 
of  things,  some  few  ministers  may  have  been  less  active 
and  lalN^rious,  than  they  would  have  been  under  the  present 
S3rstem.  Now  and  then  one  might  have  done  more  for 
Christ  and  the  church,  by  leaving  a  narrow  sphere,  and 
entering  a  wider  one.  But  in  comparing  any  two  systems, 
genercd  results,  and  not  particular  cases,  are  to  be  looked 
at.     Which  is  best,  upon  the  whole? 

In  our  pastoral  relations  and  habits,  which  are  the  safest, 
the  old  paths,  or  the  new  ?  We  have  tried  them  both. — 
We  have  had  a  permanent  ministry,  and  now  we  have  one 
which  is  "  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  driven  of  the  winds  and 
tossed."  Has  the  cause  of  religion  gained  or  lost  by  the 
change  1  Many  of  us  have  been  on  the  stage  long  enough 
to  witness  the  whole  transition,  and  to  mark  some  of  the 
results.  What  are  they,  and  what  are  they  likely  to  be  in 
the  more  full  development,  which  is  now  in  progress. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  enquire,  how  ministers  them- 
selves are  likely  to  be  affected,  by  the  new  system  ?  Is  its 
tendency  to  midce  them  more  able,  more  faithful  and  more* 
useful,  or  the  contrary  7  A  young  man  who  has  finished 
his  preparatory  studies,  receives  a  call  to  the  pastoral  office. 
This  brings  a  solemn  question  of  duty  before  his  mind.  Is 
the  field  to  which  he  is  invited  such  an  one,  as  he  ought  to 
enter  ?  Are  the  people  so  well  united  in  him,  as  to  afford 
the  prospect  of  a  quiet  and  successful  ministry  ?  Were  it 
to  be  a  permanent  location,  he  would  send  in  his  negative 
at  once.  But  he  looks  at  the  six  months  warning,  provided 
for  in  the  call,  and  says,  <<  I  shall  not  be  bound  to  stay  long, 
if  I  settle,  nor  is  it  expected  by  the  people  that  I  should.  I 
may  do  some  good  for  the  present,  and  in  the  mean  time,  I 
can  be  looking  out  for  a  better  parish,  as  the  congregation 
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will  no  doubt  be  looking  out  for  a  better  minister."  So  he 
accepts  the  call,  and  is  inducted  into  the  sacred  office,  with 
the  usual  ceremonies.  But  as  it  was  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  ate  the  passover  in  Egypt,  "with  their  loins 
girded,  and  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in  their 
hand,"  so  it  is  with  him.  He  is  ordained,  but  not  settled  ; 
he  is  stationed,  but  not  at  home.  So  far  as  he  makes  any 
calculations  for  the  future,  it  must  be  with  reference  to 
some  other  place ;  for  however  faithful  he  may  be,  he  is 
liable  to  be  notified,  at  any  moment,  that  his  services  are  no 
longer  needed.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  arrange- 
ments can  you  expect  him  to  make  ?  If  he  builds  a  house 
who  will  take  it  off  from  his  hands,  when  he  comes  to  be 
warned  off?  If  he  plants  trees,  who  will  sit  under  the 
shade  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them  ?  He  comes  a  stranger, 
and  he  cannot  feel  otherwise  while  he  remains.  Things 
may  so  on  smoothly  for  a'while,  but  the  seeds  of  discontent, 
which  were  sown  when  the  contract  was  made,  are  insen- 
sibly taking  root.  The  people  do  not  like  him  so  well  as 
they  expected,  and  beffin  to  enquire  how  they  may  get  rid 
of  him ;  or  he  thinks  he  would  do  more  good  some  where 
else ;  and  the  constant  liability  of  being  sent  away,  makes 
him  jealous  and  uneasy.  He  sees  a  better  parish  and  se- 
cretly wishes  for  a  call. 

Now  can  you  blame  him  for  anticipating  your  own 
movements  ?  You  may  say,  that  his  suspicions  are  ground- 
less ;  that  he  is  well  off,  and  ought  to  go  quietly  on  with 
his  work,  and  it  may  all  be  very  true.  But  you  reap  as 
you  sowed.  You  both  agreed,  in  the  conditions  of  the  set- 
tlement, to  make  the  connection  as  precarious  as  possible. 
He  goes  on  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  at  his  own  motion, 
or  yours,  no  matter  which,  he  is  dismissed.  Once,  the  rea- 
son of  his  leaving,  or  bein^  sent  away,  would  have  been 
loudly  demanded  by  the  christian  public,  and  this  respon- 
sibility, would  have  restrained  fickleness  and  discontent,  on 
both  sides.  But  now  these  changes  have  become  so  com- 
mon, that  nobody  thinks  of  asking  for  reasons. 

In  a  year,  perhaps,  he  is  once  more  reinstalled,  but  still 
he  feels  that  he  has  no  home.  Whenever  he  is  nervous, 
the  anticipated  warning  rings  in  his  ears.  The  advan- 
tage which  he  hoped  to  gain,  by  having  more  time  for  study, 
he  does  not  realize.  In  three  cases  out  of  four,  probably  he 
studies  less,  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  h^  finds, 
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<hat  with  the  help  of  his  manuscripts,  less  study  is  now 
necessary.  Of  course,  he  does  not  distinguish  himself  in 
his  new  situation,  as  his  friends  expected  he  would,  and  as 
he  intended ;  and  this  makes  him  unhappy.  Again  he  is 
dismissed,  and  possibly  after  another  interval  of  a  year,  or 
two,  finds  a  new  parish  and  once  more  goes  through  the 
ceremony  of  installation,  but  with  still  minter  prospect  of 
either  permanence,  or  usefulness.  How  many  such  changes 
he  may  pass  through  in  twenty  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict,  but  at  length,  the  last  slender  tie  is  broken,  and  he 
is  virtually  turned  out  of  the  pastoral  oflSce.  Thus  cast  off 
and  disappointed  in  the  decline  of  life,  how  little  good  can 
he  do,  compared  with  what  he  might  have  accomplished, 
had  he  spent  his  prime,  maturity  and  latest  strength,  in  the 
midst  of  an  affectionate  church  and  con^egation.  These 
remarks,  undoubtedly  admit  of  exceptions.  Some  men 
have  a  natural  force  of  character,  which  bears  them  on 
through  every  change,  to  extraordinary  efforts  and  high 
attainments ;  and  the  popular  system  of  rotation  increases 
their  usefulness.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  It  does  not,  we  are  sure,  admit  of  a  rational  doubt 
that  other  things  being  equal,  a  permanent  ministry  will  al- 
ways be  far  more  able  and  respectable  and  influentia],  than 
one  that  is  given  to  change.  The  great  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  wise  arrangements  of  Providence  cannot  be  repeieded. 
By  often  transplanting  a  shrub,  or  a  tree,  you  inevitably  re- 
tard its  growth.  Even  when  you  remove  it  to  a  better  soil, 
so  many  tendrils  are  broken  in  taking  it  up,  that  it  often 
looses  much  more  than  it  gains  by  the  transplantation.  It 
rarely  grows  so  large,  or  stretches  its  airms  so  wide  as  it 
would  have  done  had  you  let  it  alone.  So  the  man  that 
often  breaks  up  his  establishment,  and  removes  from  place 
to  place,  is  almost  sure  to  suffer  by  it.  No  farmer  can  safe- 
ly sell  out,  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  plant  himself 
down  somewhere  else,  upon  a  soil  that  is  new  to  him.  One 
in  twenty  may  better  his  circumstances  by  frequent  remov- 
als, but  the  great  majority  are  sure  to  repent  it.  So  it  is  in 
the  trades  and  mechanic  arts.  Men  must  not  only  conti- 
nue in  those  which  they  have  learned,  but  they  must  have 
?ermanent  locations,  or  in  general  they  will  not  prosper, 
^he  same  thing  is  true  in  merchandiise.  Here  and  there, 
an  individual  may  transfer  the  seat  of  his  business  from 
the  country  to  the  city,  and  then  from  one  city  to  another. 
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and  increase  the  value  of  his  property  by  every  removal. 
But  what  if  such  frequent  changes  were  to  become  fashion- 
able and  general  among  our  respectable  merchants  ?  Would 
it  be  for  their  advantage,  or  the  contrary?  Now  what  is 
true  upon  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  and  in  the  counting-house, 
is  true  in  the  desk.  The  principle  is  the  same.  The  pre- 
sent system  of  removals,  if  it  goes  on,  will,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, be  as  hostile  to  the  intellectual  and  professional  im- 
provement of  ministers,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  busi- 
ness men,  were  it  to  be  extended  in  the  same  manner  to 
them. 

A  second  objection  to  the  rotatory  system,  and  one  which 
in  our  view  has  great  weight,  is,  that,  it  exceedingly  di- 
minishes the  amount  of  personal  influence  in  the  sabered 
profession.  This  may  be  made  quite  clear,  by  a  few  re- 
marks and  a  little  reflection.  It  is  but  a  little  that  any  man 
can  do,  by  his  own  immediate  efforts,  to  sway  the  public 
mind,  independently  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held. 
It  is  the  established  character,  it  is  the  influence  of  those 
who  are  most  eminently  useful  in  the  church  and  the 
world,  that  does  incomparably  more,  than  all  their  personal 
labours — than  all  their  instructions,  arguments  and  persua- 
sions put  together.  Taking  away  their  influence,  is  like 
depriving  Sampson  of  his  locks.  But  influence  is  not  like 
sensation,  one  of  the  natural  attributes  of  man.  He  is  not 
born  with  it.  It  is  gradually  and  slowly  acquired.  A  per- 
son must  be  known,  must  be  seen  every  day,  must  be  tried 
in  a  ^reat  variety  of  circumstances,  and  their  must  be  am- 
ple time  for  the  developement  of  his  character,  before  we 
feel  safe  in  confiding  in  him.  And  though  great  talents 
are  always  admired  and  extolled,  they  are  much  less  essen- 
tial to  a  man's  usefulness  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is 
moral  character — it  is  stem  integrity, — it  is  deep  seated  reli- 
gious principle, — it  is  kindness — it  is  love — it  is  disinterest- 
ed benevolence,  that  does  far  more,  than  the  most  brilUant 
intellectual  powers  and  attainments. 

We  are  all  of  us  acquainted  with  men,  of  no  more 
than  ordinary  talents  and  acquirements,  who  have  a 
surprising  influence,  just  as  far  as  they  are  known  ;  whose 
benevolence  is  admired — whose  characters  are  revered — 
whose  opinions  are  law — and  who  do  infinitely  more  ffood 
than  mere  intellect,  or  learning,  could  ever  accomplish. 
There  have  been  such  ministers  m  every  age  of  the  church. 
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And  how  have  they  acquired  their  influence?  Not,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  by  frequent  removals ;  but  by  faithful 
labours,  for  many  years,  in  the  same  field — by  having 
ample  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
religious  wants  of  their  people — to  extend  their  acquaint- 
ance in  all  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  to  gain  that 
public  confidence,  which  not  only  gave  them  the  title  of 
fathers  in  the  church,  but  secured  to  them  the  love  and 
reverence  which  that  title  imports.  Now  just  compare  the 
new  order  of  things  with  this,  and  mark  the  difference. 
A  young  man  of  respectable  talents  and  fair  prospects, 
receives  a  call,  and  is  ordained.  He  has  nothing  but  his 
talents  and  piety  to  begin  with.  His  reputation  as  a  minis- 
ter and  a  Christian,  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  He  enters  upon 
his  work,  and  is  soon  known  and  respected.  His  prospects 
brighten  every  month,  his  influence  begins  to  be  felt,  (in  a 
narrow  circle  to  be  sure,)  but  that  circle  is  all  the  while 
extending.  Many  eyes  are  turned  towards  him,  and  many 
hearts  begin  to  trust  in  him.  All  the  developements  of  his 
character  are  favourable,  and  the  prospect  is,  that  in  a  few 
years  he  will  stand  high  in  public  estimation.  But 
those  few  years,  alas,  are  not  to  be  granted  him.  He  is 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  six  months  warning,  or  he  is  called 
away  by  another  congregation,  and  leaves  behind  him  most 
of  the  advantages  for  doing  good,  which  his  being  known 
and  respected  gave  him.  Again  he  is  settled,  or  rather 
located;  but  it  is  almost  like  beginning  his  work  anew.  He 
is  a  stranger,  and  how  can  he  exert  that  influence  which 
years  of  acquaintance  alone  can  give  ?  Before  he  has 
time  to  make  himself  known,  in  his  new  location,  and  to  shew 
what  he  is,  and  what  he  could  do,  another  warning  comes, 
and  he  must  go.  Thus  he  removes  so  often,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  ever  to  gain  that  personal  influence, 
and  take  that  high  and  venerable  standing  in  the  church, 
which  the  fathers  did.  Gray  hairs  are  upon  him,  but  how 
can  he  be  looked  up  to  and  revered,  as  if  he  had  been  in  one 
desk  half  a  century?  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  great 
evils  which  the  new  system  of  rotation  involves — the  loss 
of  a  vast  amount  of  ministerial  influence,  wj^ch  it  scatters 
to  the  four  winds,  as  fast  as  it  can  be  accumulated. 

But  if  the  ministry  suffers  exceedingly  in  every  way 
under  the  operation  of  this  system,  as  I  think  I  have  fully 
proved,  the  churches  suffer  still  more  grievously;  and  this 
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is  the  point  to  which,  in  the  third  place,  ve  wish  to  call 
the  serious  attention  of  our  readers.  Under  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  when  a  congregation  were  united  in  a 
candidate,  and  had  settled  him,  they  felt  free  and  easy. 
They  had  accomplished  a  great  object.  They  looked  upon 
the  man  of  their  choice  as  their  minister.  He  had  come 
to  live  and  die  among  them.  They  had  given  him  their 
pledge  of  support,  and  now  they  gave  him  their  hearts. 
They  felt  that  they  could  do  it  safely ;  for  nothing  but 
death  was  likely  ever  to  remove  him.  They  had  no 
suspicion,  either  that  in  a  few  years  he  would  become  dis- 
contented, and  want  to  leave  them ;  or  that  some  two  or 
three  restless  spirits,  would  try  to  raise  a  party  and  drive 
him  away,  for  he  was  beyond  their  reach.  If  he  rose  in 
public  estimation,  they  rejoiced  in  it,  and  considered  them- 
selves honoured  by  it.  They  spoke  of  his  talents  and 
labours  freely  every  where,  for  they  were  not  afraid  that 
some  other  parish  would  overhear  them,  and  covet  and  call 
him  away.  They  had  chosen  him  for  their  spiritual  guide 
and  teacher,  and  they  had  no  thought  of  deserting  their 
leader.  They  honoured  him  as  a  pastor,  they  lov^  him 
as  a  friend,  they  confided  in  him  as  a  counsellor,  and  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  they  revered  him  as  a  &ther.  When 
they  saw  his  gray  hairs,  and  feeble  step,  and  heard  his 
trembling  voice,  it  did  not  lead  them  to  ask,  how  shall  we 
get  rid  of  him,  but  where  shall  we  find  a  colleague.  His 
public  labours  they  would  gladly  have  enjoyed  still  lon^r, 
but  when  deprived  of  these,  they  thought  it  a  great  blessmff 
that  they  might  still  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsels  and 
his  prayers. 

1  do  not  mean  that  there  were  no  exceptions,  but 
that  these  were  the  ^neral  views  and  feelings  of  every 
respectable  congregation.  But  how  is  it  now,  in  this  so 
much  vaunted  age  of  new  discoveries  and  improvements? 
When  the  ordaining  council  leaves  town,  the  congregation 
have  got  a  minister  for  three,  or  six  months,  if  they  insist 
upon  holding  him  to  the  contract,  and  beyond  that,  they 
have  no  claim.  He  appears  well,  and  they  wish  to  love  him ; 
but  they  dare^not.  They  remember  the  pangs  of  recent 
separation,  and  their  hearts  have  bled  so  often,  under 
similar  disruptions,  that  you  cannot  blame  them.  If,  how- 
ever, he  gradually  steals  their  affections,  as  he  is  very  likely 
to  do,  then  they  tremble  at  the  shaking  of  every  leaf.    The 
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presence  of  two  or  three  respectable  strangers  on  the 
Sabbath  alarms  them;  for  how  do  they  know  but  it  is 
a  committee,  sent  to  rob  them  of  their  pastor.  If  he  is 
devoted  to  his  work,  and  promises  to  be  eminently  usefiil, 
and  begins  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  piety  and  talents,  it 
gives  them  more  pain  than  pleasure ;  for  every  thing  that 
can  be  said  in  his  favour,  only  increases  the  probability  of 
losing  him.  Under  other  circumstances,  they  would  be 
delighted  with  his  able  and  eloquent  sermons,  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  him  preach  them  in  other  congregations, 
but"  how  can  they,  when  it  is  these  very  sermons  that 
expose  them  to  the  greatest  dangers?  Thus,  by  having  a 
pastor  whom  they  ought  to  love,  and  whom  they  cannot 
help  loving,  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  suspense 
and  alarm.  Even  if  he  remains  with  them  for  many  years, 
they  never  feel  safe  and  happy,  because  they  can  never 
forget  their  liability  to  lose  so  great  a  blessing,  from  the 
most  trivial  cause.  How  often  do  we  hear  despondine 
remarks  like  the  following: — "I  was  exceedingly  attached 
to  my  first  minister,  and  when  he  was  torn  away,  I  trans- 
ferred my  affections  to  his  successor,  as  well  as  my  bleed- 
ing heart  would  permit,  but  now  he  is  about  to  be  removed 
in  like  manner,  and  I  am  determined  never  to  love  another, 
for  I  cannot  have  my  heart  broken  any  more." 

Another  crying  evil  of  the  new  system  is,  that  it  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  a  few  persons,  and  some  times  of  a  single 
individual,  to  agitate  a  whole  church,  and  ultimately  drive 
away  the  minister,  however  useful  he  may  be,  and 
however  desirous  of  remaining. 

Formerly,  when  settlements  were  understood  to  be 
permanent,  such  attempts  were  hopeless,  and  therefore 
they  were  seldom  made.  Now  they  are  extremely  com- 
mon, and  so  deplorably  successful,  that  the  loss  of  pastoral 
labour  and  influence  in  our  churches,  from  this  single 
cause,  is  incalculable.  Any  system  which  subjects  me 
minority  to  the  caprices  of  a  small  number  of  restless  and 
unreasonable  men,  must  be  disastrous  in  its  results.  It 
will  make  a  thousand  vacancies,  which  otherwise  would 
never  have  occurred ;  and  it  will  never  he  known,  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  how  much  a  congregation  loses  in  a 
single  year,  by  being  without  a  settled  pastor. 

Again,  the  growing  instability  of  pastoral  relations  in 
this  country,  deprwes  our  churches  of  half  the  benefUs  of 
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the  ministry  while  they  have  it.  In  order  to  do  good,  on 
a  large  and  comprehensive  scale,  a  pastor  must  have  time 
and  scope  to  lay  his  plans,  and  to  carry  them  out  to  their 
remote,  as  well  as  their  more  immediate  results.  When  he 
knows  that  wheels  are  under  his  house,  he  will  naturally 
feel  constrained  to  do  every  thing  for  present  effect.  Were 
he  to  commence  a  systematical  course  of  sermons,  upon 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel — or  should  he 
bqgin  to  <<expound  the  scriptures  in  order"  to  his  people, 
he  feels  that  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  he  can  stay  long 
enough  to  finish  either;  and  this  discourages  him ;  and  so 
the  congregation  is  never  thoroughly  instructed.  No  one 
can  tell  how  much  churches  suffer  from  short  and 
precarious  settlements,  even  while  they  are  nominally  sup- 
plied. And  I  may  remark  in  general,  that  the  disadvantages 
of  ministers  and  congregations  under  the  new  system,  are 
to  a  great  extent  reciprocal.  If  the  former  feel  themselves 
80^  unsettled,  that  they  can  neither  study,  nor  do  any  thing 
else,  as  they  might  and  would  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  latter  lose  aJl  those  better  services  and 
investigations.  Or  to  express  it  in  a  single  word,  a  lean 
minister  makes  a  lean  people. 

Another  objection  to  the  new  system  is,  that  it  leaves 
churches  without  pastors  a  great  part  of  the  time.  If,  in 
some  cases,  the  vacancies  which  it  creates  are  supplied  in 
a  few  months,  in  others  they  continue  for  years.  We  can 
not  speak  positively,  because  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
all  the  necessary  data  ;  but  our  belief  is,  that  even  in  New 
England  the  proportion  is  as  three  to  one  against  the  six 
months  plan :  that  is,  we  believe  that  there  are  now*  four 
years'  vacancy  in  the  churches  that  have  come  into  it, 
where  there  was  one  under  the  old  and  settled  order  of 
things.  And  who  will  undertake  to  estimate  the  loss  which 
parities  sustain,  by  being  so  often,  and  so  long  left  vacant? 

Finally;  the  direct  tendency  of  the  rotatory  system  is, 
to  break  up  a  settled  ministry  altogether.  And  it  needs 
but  little  observation  to  see,  that  it  is  bringing  us  to  this 
result  with  a  fearful  rapidity.  It  has  acnranced  so  far 
already,  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  churches  are  without  pastors,  having  only  stated,  or 
occasional  supplies.  To  give  a  single  example : — In  two 
counties  of  Ohio,  bordering  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  containing 
about  thirty  Presbyterian  congregations,  there  are,  at  this 
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moment,  but  three  settled  ministers ;  and  only  one  of  these 
has  been  in  his  place,  more  than  four  months.  The 
churches,  of  course,  depend  almost  wholly  upon  stated 
supplies.  One  of  the  ministers  in  that  district^  has  removed 
nineteen  times  in  twelve  years!  We  have  reason  for  devout 
thanksgiving  that  it  has  not  yet  come  to  this  in  the  old 
States ;  but  who  can  tell  how  soon  it  may?  Nay,  who  can 
help  seeing  that  it  mtLst  soon  come  to  this,  if  things  ^o  on 
in  their  present  course?  Are  not  vacancies  multiply in^ 
every  year,  and  becoming  more  and  more  protracted?  £f 
we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  plan  of  stated  supplies,  as 
it  is  technically  styled,  or  hiring  by  the  year,  or  six  months, 
in  plain  English,  is  gaining  advocates  every  day  in  the 
land  of  the  Pilgrims.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
who  have  become  so  discouraged  by  the  process  of  set^ 
tling  and  unsettling  ministers,  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
make  any  further  efforts.  They  say  it  does  no  good,  and 
they  are  in  favour  of  hiring.  And  can  the  churches 
prosper  under  such  a  system  as  this  ?  Can  we  adopt  it  as  a 
substitute  for  thedivine  arrangement,  and  expect  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  so  great  an  innovation?  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  plan,  like  that  which  is  now  in  vogue,  of  ordaining, 
installing,  calling  away,  and  dismissing  ministers,  ever 
Bucceedra,  or  ever  will.  Its  direct  tendency  is  to  ruin  the 
ministry,  and  to  ruin  the  churches.  Whoever  may  liye  to 
see  stated  supplies,  or  no  supplies  at  all,  in  the  room  of 
settled  pastors,  (and  that  day  cannot  be  far  off,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  signs  of  the  times ;)  but  whoever  may  live 
to  see  it,  will  see,  that  <<  the  glory  has.  departed  from  the 
land."  .  Zion  will  weep  and  bleed  under  the  frown  of  her 
enemies — for  how  can  '<  her  walls  be  salvation  and  her 
gates  praise,"  when  her  watchmen  are  no  longer  upon  the 
towers,  to  <<  lift  up  the  voice  together,"  as  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  ? 

And  who  has  inflicted  all  these  great  evils  upon  the 
church,  and  is  still  pushing  them  on  to  more  disastrous 
issues  ?  Has  she  done  it  with  her  own  hands — ^have  her 
spiritual  guides  and  teachers  done  it,  or  have  they  agreed 
together  to  unsettle  her  foundations  and  waste  her  vital 
strength? 

Our  object  in  the  preceding  remarks  has  not  been  to 
criminatej  but  to  convince.  If  me  system  of  breaking  up 
pastoral  .relations  is  bad,  it  is  much  more  important  to  ex- 
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pose  the  evil,  than  to  ascertain  by  whom  it  was  introduced. 
Though  it  might  be  impossible  for  an  impartial  reformer  to 
show,  at  whose  door  the  blame  chiefly  Ues  ;  whether  the 
churches  or  the  ministers  have  most  to  answer  for,  it  is  easy 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  change,  from  its  stealthy  com- 
mencement, down  to  the  present  hour.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem, when  a  minister  became  superanuated,  or  was  disabled 
by  sickness,  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  the  people 
could  not  well  afford  to  continue  his  salary ;  and  in  other 
cases  they  were  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  pleadings  of  cove- 
tousness ;  but  the  law  was  imperative.  They  could  not 
cast  off  their  pastor  for  the  sin  of  growing  old  in  their  ser- 
vice,  or  of  breaking  down  his  h^th  by  over-action,  and 
they  be^an  to  seek  for  a  remedy.  Now  and  then  an  instance 
of  real  hardship  would  occur,  where  the  incumbent  might 
have  relieved  them  by  giving  up  his  le^al  claim,  without 
any  serious  inconvenienoe  to  himself.  Whenever  such  a 
case  did  happen,  it  was  laid  hold  of  by  restless  men,  to  per- 
suade the  people,  that  they  were  oppressed,  and  that  they 
ought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  as  soon  as  possible.  The  most 
obvious  method  of  relieving  themselves  was,  by  chan^g 
the  system,  and  altering  the  terms  of  settlement.  There 
must  be  some  stipulation  in  the  call,  which  would  enable 
them  to  get  rid  of  the  pastor,  if  they  chose.  Hence  that 
most  mischievious  device  of  giving  three,  or  six  months 
warning.  The  churches  came  into  it  rather  slowly,  and 
the  ministers  were,  we  believe,  at  first  universally  opposed 
to  it.  It  was  seriously  debated  in  ordaining  councils,  and 
in  some  few  instances  was  successfully  resisted.  The 
writer  of  this  article  well  remembers  the  first  attempt  of 
the  kind,  which  was  made  in  the  district  where  he  was 
then  settled.  The  Ck>nsociation,  consisting  of  course  of 
pastors  and  delegates,  refused  to  proceed,  because  the  six 
months  condition  was  annexed  to  the  call.  "  They  doubted 
whereunto  it  would  grow."  His  voice  and  his  vote,  were 
in  that  refusal,  and  he  reflects  upon  it  with^increasing  satis- 
faction, in  view  of  the  more  full  and  blighting  developments 
of  the  system.  Though  the  pastors  were  at  first  strongly- 
opposed  to  it,  they  at  length  yielded  the  point.  And  it  is 
not  at  all  strange,  if  some,  in  a  little  while,  became  advo 
cates  of  the  new  system.  For  they  saw,  that  it  was  a  sword 
with  two  edges.  It  would  cut  both  ways.  If  the  congre- 
gation could  sever  the  bond,  at  any  moment,  so  could  they. 
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If  it  enabled  the  people  at  pleasure  to  look  out  for  better 
xninisters,  it  gave  the  pastors  the  same  liberty  also,  to  look 
out  for  better  parishes.  And  so  the  struggle  ended.  The 
warning  proviso  has  become  a  part  of  our  ecclesiastical 
law.  There  is  a  sort  of  tacit  a^eement  between  the  par- 
ties that  it  shall  be  inserted,  and  when  we  come  to  the  or- 
dination, no  questions  are  asked.  If  the  parties  are  sat- 
isfied, so  are  we.  And  so  we  go  on,  ordaining,  installing, 
and  dismissing,  as  if  it  was  the  chief  end  of  our  ministry. 
Which  of  the  parties  suffers  most  by  the  system,  the  pastors 
or  the  people  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Both  are  wasting^  away  under  it.  It  may  be  a  slow,  but 
it  is  a  sure  consumption,  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  churches. 
We  believe,  however,  that  if  there  is  any  difference,  the 
churches  suffer  most.  Now  and  then,  without  doubt,  the 
the  conditional  contract,  enables  them  to  throw  off  a  burden 
which  they  could  not  well  sustain,  or  to  better  themselves, 
by  the  convenient  resort  to  dismission,  and  installation. — 
But  when  will  they  learn  to  make  general  principles,  and 
not  extraordinary  and  insulated  cases,  the  basis  of  legisla- 
tion ?  In  consulting  the  general  good,  and  even  her  own 
permanent  advantage,  how  much  better  is  it  for  a  church, 
once  or  twice  in  a  century,  to  pay  a  few  hundred  dollars 
for  the  support  of  an  aged  pastor  of  Christ,  worn  out  in  her 
service^  or  to  sit  for  a  little  while  under  an  inefficient  min- 
istry, than  to  act  upon  a  policy  which,  however  well  it 
may  work  for  a  time,  is  gradually  and  surely  undermining 
her  foundations.  And  how  much  better  for  one  pastor  in 
twenty,  to  labor  in  too  narrow  a  field,  and  to  suffer  many 
personal  inconveniences,  than  for  the  whole  ministry  to 
suffer,  as  it  now  does,  by  the  extreme  instability  of  its  most 
sacred  relations. 

Do  we  then  plead  for  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  to 
fix  every  man  in  his  place  forever  ?  Or  do  we  put  the 
connection  between  a  minister  and  his  people,  on  the  same 

f  round  as  the  marriage  covenant  which  cannot  be  broken  ? 
To !  Certainly  not.  -  This  is  not  our  meaning.  It  has  al- 
ways been  admitted,  and  it  must  be,  that  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  fnay  exist,  for  calling  a  minister  to  a  higher,  or  a 
different  sphere  of  usehilness ;  or  for  dismissing  nim  from 
his  charge  without  any  such  object.  And  as  our  Colleges, 
and  Theological  Seminaries,  and  great  benevolent  institu 
tions  multiply,  cases  of  removal  must  become  more  frequent. 
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For  the  public  good  requires,  thcit  many  of  the  chairs,  as 
well  as  the  more  important  secretaryships,  should  be  filled 
by  clergymen  of  some  age  and  experience.  Now  and  then 
a  case  may  occur,  also,  in  which  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  a 
pastor  to  leave  a  small  congregation,  and  to  take  charge  of 
a  large  one.  But  there  is  a  ^eat  difference  between  trans- 
ferring ministers  from  one  sphere  to  another,  for  urgent  rea- 
sons, such  as  these,  and  dismissing  them  every  day,  for  trivial 
causes,  or  without  any  reason  at  all — from  the  mere  caprice 
of  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 

Formerly,  where  a  respectable  society  became  vacant, 
the  question  was,  where  shall  we  find  a  yioung  man  of  piety, 
and  talents  competent  to  fill  the  vacancy  ?  Now  the  more 
common  remark  is,  a  young  man  will  not  do  for  us.  We 
must  have  a  minister,  not  of  first  rate  talents  only,  but  of  age 
and  experience  ; — and  as  such  are  rarely  out  of  employ,  the 
next  thing  is  to  look  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  for  some  one  who  is  either  about  to  leave  his  people, 
or  who,  it  is  thought,  may  be  induced  to  listen  to  a  call. 
Now,  we  think  this  policy,  in  most  cases,  both  cruel  and 
unwise.  We  are  no  advocates  for  bringing  young  men, 
however  promising,  into  the  ministry  at  a  very  early  age 
On  the  contrary,  it  is,  and  has  long  been  our  deliberate 
judgment,  that  the  nearer  thirty  a  man  is,  when  he  takes 
upon  him  the  pastoral  ofiice,  the  better.  But  it  is  our  strong 
conviction  also,  that  churches  would  be  great  gainers,  for 
the  most  part,  by  returning^  to  <<  the  old  paths,"  and  calling 
young  men,  instead  of  looking  out  for  settled  ministers,  to 
fill  their  vacancies.  There  is  a  freshness  and  an  ardor  in 
a  man's  early  labors,  which  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find 
later  in  life.  And  then,  the  young  people  and  children,  the 
rising  hope  of  every  congregation,  are  much  more  likely  to 
become  ardently  attached  to  a  young  minister  than  to  one 
who  is  considerably  advanced  in  life. 

We  believe  it  would  be  found,  upon  a  careful  and  extend- 
ed investigation  of  the  subject,  that  even  in  large  societies, 
men,  who  were  never  settled  before,  have  sustained  them- 
selves as  well  in  the  long  run,  as  those  who,  on  account  of 
their  age  and  experience,  have  been  taken  firom  other  pa 
rishes.  They  may  not  be  able  to  do  as  much  the  first  year, 
nor  even  the  second ;  but  they  will  be  all  the  while  gaining. 
If  a  congregation  is  so  large,  that  a  young  man  ofgora 
health  and  talents  cannot  sately  take  charge  of  it,  let  it  be 
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divided,  or  if  the  houjse  is  so  large,  or  so  badly  constructed, 
that  no  ordinary  voice  can  fill  it,  then  let  it  be  pulled  down, 
and  a  new  one  be  erected  in  its  place. 

And  now,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  showing,  that  the 
new  system  of  frequent  removals  and  translations,  is  high- 
ly injurious  both  to  ministers  and  churches,  it  becomes  a 
very  serious  question,  whether  any  thin^  can  be  done  to 
arrest  this  growing  evil ;  and  whether  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
turn to  the  "  old  paths  "  and  the  good  way  ?  Certainly  it  is 
not  too  late  unless  the  parties  choose  to  make  it  so. 

The  first  thing  is,  for  both  minister  and  people  to 
be  convinced,  that  the  system  upon  which  we  are  acting,  is 
btid ;  is  weakening  the  churches,  and  lowering  the  repecta- 
bility,  and  diminishing  the  usefiilness  of  the  clergy.  It 
must  be  felt  to  be  a  ^eat  evil,  before  any  ejSectual  remedy 
is  likely  to  be  applied.  This  done,  arid  the  rest  iii  extremely 
easy.  The  congregations  have  only  to  say,  we  must  return 
to  the  old  paths.  We  must  have  a  permanent  ministry. 
We  have  tried  the  warning  experiment  long  enough  It  is 
working  our  ruin.  We  want  to  have  you  settle  with  us, 
and  not  merely  stop, — that  we  may  have  time  to  know  you, 
and  not  be  afraid  to  love  you.  Your  acceptance  of  our 
call  we  shall  consider  as  a  pledge  that  you  mean  to  stay, 
and  that  you  will  not  leave  us,  but  for  the  gravest  and 
most  weighty  reasons.  If  you  wish  merely  for  a  resting- 
plice,  we  cannot  accommodate  you,  for  we  must  have 
a  permanent  minister.  And  let  ministers  ask,  when 
invited  to  settle,  do  you  wish  me  to  stay?  I  want  a  home. 
I  want,  whenever  I  am  ordained,  to  feel  that  I  am  settled, 
and  that  the  people  will  not  send  me  away  for  any  slight 
cause.  I  cannot  consent  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  of 
more  precariousness  than  that  of  a  hireling,  upon  six  months 
sufferance.  If  you  have  different  views  let  me  know  it, 
"that  I  may  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left."  Let 
ministers  and  churches  just  frankly  act  on  grounds  like 
these,  and  it  would  put  a  new  aspect,  at  once,  upon 
our  pastoral  relations. 

Brethren  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  churches,  have  we 
any  thing  to  do  in  this  matter — any  influence  to  exert — 
any  advice  to  give  ?  If  the  system  which  we  have  been 
looking  at  is  chargeable  with  such  evils  as  have  been 
specified,  then  we  are  answerable  for  their  continuance, 
just  so  far  as  our  influence  might  avail,  to  remove  them. 
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Let  the  subject  be  thoroughly  examined  in  all  its  bearings 
and  tendencies,  and  then  let  every  minister  and  every 
Christian  act,  in  the  fear  of  God,  with  fervent  supplications 
for  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit ;  with  earnest  desires  to  find 
"  the  good  way;"  and  witfi  "  full  purpose  of  heart  to  walk 
therein." 


Art.  III.    Remarks  on  Bishop  Smith's  Article   on 

THE  Terms  op  Communion. 

By  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D  D.,  Prof,  of  Theologj',  Bangor,  Me. 

This  article,  the  first  in  the  last  number  of  the  Literary 
and  The^togical  Review,  is  entitled,  "Eflects  upon  the 
Church,  of  its  relative  position  at  different  periods."  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  remark  on  all  the  positions  of  Bishop 
Smith  in  this  article,  but  simply  on  those  in  which  he 
censures  the  practice  of  the  Puritans,  and  of  most  of  the 
evangelical  denominations  in  this  country,  relative  to  the 
terms  of  Communion  in  their  churches. 

"  The  first  ChrisiiaDS,"  he  says,  "  acted  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
sacraycnts  and  ontward  ordinances  of  the  Church  were  designed  to 
distinguish  a  nation  of  Christians  from  heathen  nations.  Protestants,  or 
at  least,  Puritans  amongst  Protestants,  are  attempting  to  act  upon  the 
principle,  that  true  Christians  are  to  be  distinguished  from  nominal,  by 
the  reception  of  the  sacraments. 

"  To  suppose  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  ever  designed 
thus  to  distinguish  real  Christians  from  the  pretended,  is  to  dream  that 
the  power  of  discerning  spirits  has  been  bestowed  forevei  upon  his 
ministers,  and  to  go  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  passages  of  Scripture. 
VVhereas,  to  adopt  the  seriptural  and  primitive  ioea,  that  baptism  is  the 
badge  of  a  people  outwardly  dedicated  to  Grod,  both  young  and  old,  bond 
and  free,  male  and  female,  as  the  Jews  were  dedicated,  in  their  national 
capacity,  to  the  Lord,  is  to  embrace  a  principle  at  once  intcUieiblc  and 
practical.  Then  no  fiery  ordeal  to  repel  unworthy  recipients  from  the 
Lord's  table,  unauthorized  in  its  character,  unequal  in  its  operation,  and 
useless,  if  not  pernicious  in  its  eflects,  will  be  deemed  indispensable. 
The  simple  rule  will  be,  (as  after  all  it  must  be,) — '  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.'  The  thought  would  no  longer  be  entertained  for  a 
moment,  that  coming  to  the  Lord's  table  is  the  mark  by  which  the  true 
Christian  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  merely  baptized  person.  Bat 
nominal  Christians,  whether  only  baptized  or  communicants,  would 
then  be  watched  for  the  fruits  following  their  profession,  to  show  whether 
or  not  they  were  real  believers." 

Speaking  of  "  the  horror  with  which  his  education 
inspired  him,  and  which  he  still  entertains,  of  seeing  the 
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depraved  and  the  unworthy  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table, 
and  adults  taking  upon  them  the  baptismal  vow,  without 
reflection  and  deep  sincerity,"  and  of  the  "  methods  of  pre- 
venting these  enormities,"  Bishop  Smith  adds, 

"It  is,  says  the  modem  puritan,  by  adopting  the  principle  that, 
by  a  close  personal  examination  into  the  signs  of  conversion,  none  bat 
tne  changed  at  heart,  shall  be  received  to  a  participation  in  the  sacra- 
ments. It  is,  says  the  Christian  of  the  old  school,  and  of  the  days  of 
Cyprian,  by  receiving  all  upon  their  serious  profession,  thbm  and 
THEIR  CHILDREN,  and  thcH  to  keep  the  Church  as  pure  as  possible  by 
strict  discipline. 

'*  If  the  Apostles  understood  their  Master,  his  divine  methods  for 
keeping  the  Cnarch  as  pure  as  it  well  can  be  on  earth,  were  embodied 
in  tne  discipline  of  the  Church,  if  not  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  yet 
surely  in  that  of  Ireneus,  and  Polyoarp,  and  Ignatius.  But  no,  says  the 
Simon  Pure  of  modern  times,  we  have  hit  upon  a  principle  which  is 
wiser  and  more  potent  than  that  of  the  first  Christians — we  will  make 
strict  inquest  into  the  evidences  of  personal  religion,  we  will  appoint  a 
cojAMiTTEE  to  distinguish  infallibly  between  the  true  christian  and  the 

FALSE   professor! 

'*  As  circumcision  was  for  all  bom  of  Israel,  or  brought  into  any  of 
his  families,  and  the  passover  for  all  the  circumcised ;  so  is  baptism  for 
all  who  belong  to  the  community  of  Christians,  (unless  grown  to  man's 
estate  without  it,  when  the  profession  of  repentance  and  faith,  as  at  the 
first,  must  be  required,)  and  the  Lord's  Supper  for  all  the  baptized, 
except  those  whose  worldly  or  irreligious  lives,  whose  overt  acts,  have 
subjected  them  to  holy  discipline." 

The  doctrine  of  Bishop  Smith,  as  exhibited  in  the 
foregoing  extracts,  seems  to  be  this ;  that  "  the  sacraments 
of  the  church  were  designed  to  distinguish  a  nation  of 
Christians  from  heathen  nations,^^  and  not  those  profess- 
ing to  be  true  Christians  of  every  nation,  from  those  who 
make  no  such  profession.  Accordingly,  instead  of  having 
those  only  who  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of- piety,  receiv- 
ed to  communion,  he  would  have  all  belonging;  to  a  Christian 
commimity  baptized,  and  all  the  baptized  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  witfi  the  exception  of  "  those  whose 
worldly  or  irreligious  lives  have  i^ubjected  them  to  holy 
discipline." 

I  hope  I  have  not  misunderstood  Bishop  Smith*  I 
certainly  have  endeavoured  to  represent  him  correctly; 
and  have  given  the  above  extracts  at  length,  that  the  reader 
may  have  the  means  of  forming  a  jud^ent  as  to  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  author. 

In  support  of  his  particular  views,  relative  to  Christian 
communion,  and  in  opposition  to  those  which  prevail  in 
most  of  the  evangelical  denominatioiis  of  our  country, 
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Bishop  Smith  urges  various  arguments,  which  it  is  mj 
purpose  now  briefly  to  consider. 

He  does  not  place  any  rehance  on  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  fellow-labourers,  as  exhibited  in  the  New- 
Testament;  for  this,  he  acknowledges,  is  against  him.  "At 
the  first  institution  of  Christianity,  the  extreme  of  the 
modem  notion  was  of  necessity  acted  upon,  and  none  were 
received  to  any  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  but  upon 
a  profession  of  personal  faith  and  piety,"  p.  162.  After 
reading  the  other  parts  of  Bishop  Smith's  article,  we  were 
not  quite  prepared  for  an  admission  such  as  this.  It 
should  require  very  strong  reasons  to  enforce  any  practice 
on  the  church,  acluiowleaged  to  be  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  Apostles. 

But  "  the  extreme  of  the  modern  notion  was  then  acted 
upon  of  necessity"  The  only  candidates  for  divine  ordi- 
nances were  adults,  upon  their  own  profession ;  and  we 
are  not  to  infer  from  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  in  receiv- 
ing these,  in  what  manner  they  would  receive  those  who 
had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  on  the  profession  of  their 
parents.  It  is  rightly  conceded  by  Bishop  Smith,  that  the 
Apostles  received  no  unbaptized  adults  to  communion,  but 
upon  a  profession  of  personal  faith  and  piety.  For  them, 
such  a  profession  was  indispensable.  And  if  we  are  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  the  case  of  baptized  children,  they  would  sub- 
stitute any  other  condition  in  place  of  a  profession  of  faith 
and  piety,  they  must  have  done  it,  obviously,  on  one  of  two 
grounds:  they  must  have  believed,  either  that  baptishi 
entitled  the  children  of  professing  Christians  to  communion 
without  piety;  or  that  the  spirit  of  piety  was  infused  in 
baptism,  so  that  they  might  faiirly  presume  that  every 
baptized  child  was  pious,  unless  they  had  positive  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  But  can  either  of  these  opinions  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  Apostles?  Did  they  believe  that,  in  the 
case  of  children,  mere  baptism,  without  piety,  was  a  suffi- 
cient qualification  for  Christian  communion  ?  This,  I  pre- 
sume, will  not  be  pretended.  Sure  I  am  that  it  cannot  be^ 
with  any  appearance  of  reason.  For  if  baptism  alonij 
was  sufficient  in  the  case  of  children,  why  not  also 
in  that  of  adults  ?  Why  should  baptism,  and  a  profession 
of  piety,  be  made  indispensable  in  the  case  of  adults,  and 
mere  baptism,  without  piety,  be  deemed  sufficient  in  the 
case  of  children  ?  Who  beheves  that  the  Apostles  institu- 
ted these  two  so  widely  diflferent  conditions  of  eommuhion 
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at  the  Lard's  table  ; — that  they  not  only  opened  the  door, 
but  took  measures,  to  draw  into-  their  churches  the  unre- 
generate  with  the  pious,  the  unbelieving  and  unholy  with 
the  saints? 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Apostles  regarded 
baptism  and  regeneration  as  the  same  thing ; — that  they 
believed  divine  grace  to  be  implanted,  the  spirit  of  piety  to 
be  infused  in  baptism,  so  that  they  esteemed  all  baptized 
children  to  be  truly  pious,  and  qualified  as  such  for  com- 
munion at  the  Lord's  table. — This  sentiment,  I  am  aware, 
is  held  by  some  Episcopalians,  and  is  supposed  to  be  incul- 
cated in  the  standards  of  their  church  ;  but  I  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Apostles  embraced  any  such  sentiment,  or 
that  it  has  the  least  foundation  in  reason,  or  in  truth.  For 
what  is  there  in  the  baptism  of  water,  administered  ever  so 
canonically,  which  has  the  least  tendency  to  regenerate  the 
heart,  and  infuse  piety  into  the  soul  7  Baptism  with  water 
is  an  external^  material^  corporeal  application ;  whereas 
the  implanting  of  divine  ^ace  in  the  soul  is  an  internaly 
spiritual  operation ;  and  what  possible  adaptation  or 
tendency  has  the  former  to  secure  the  latter  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  we  have  promises,  that  the  implanta- 
tion of  grace  shall  accompany  the  ri^ht  administration  oi 
baptism,  I  have  only  to  insist  that  such  promises  be  pointed 
out.  I  know  of  no  promises  of  this  nature,  and  until  they 
are  produced,  shall  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  that  none  exist.— r 
Besides ;  if  the  implantation  of  Divine  grace  accompanies 
baptism  iA  the  case  of  children,  why  not  also  in  the  case  of 
adults?  And  why  must  they  profess  faith  and  piety 
previous  to  baptism,  when  baptism  itself,  if  rightly  admin- 
istered, has  the  promise,  and  is  sure  to  bring  with  it 
t^e  implantation  of  faith,  and  piety  in  their  souls  ? 

I  have  many  objections  to  this  strange  notion  of  baptis- 
mal regeneration,  besides  those  hinted  at  above.  Baptism 
is  the  sign  of  regeneration — not  regeneration  itself;  and  to 
suppose  it  to  be  regeneration,  is  to  confound  the  sign  with 
the  thing  signified.  It  is,  moreover,  to  attribute  a  mystica? 
efficacy  to  an  external  rite,  at  the  bare  mention  of  which 
reason  revolts,  and  of  which  the  eicriptures  know  absolutely 
nqthing. 

The  Apostles  weli  understood  that  baptism,  whether 
fkdministered  to  an  adult  or  an  infant,  did  not  secure  the 
aanctifiicatioii  of  the  soul ;  for  they  did  not  regard  some 
whom  they  had  themselves  baptised,  as  sanctified  persons. 
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Take  the  instance  of  Simon  the  sorcerer.  He  had  been- 
baptized  by  an  Evangelist,  if  not  by  an  Apostle ;  and  yet  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  told,  that  he  was  <<  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  bonds  of  iniquity."  Thousands  have  been 
baptized  who  have  not  been  regenerated ;  and  thousands 
more,  in  all  probability,  have  been  regenerated,  and  have 
gone  to  heaven,  who  have  not  been  baptized ;  and  in  view 
of  facts  such  as  these,  who  can  pretend  that  a  spiritual 
regeneration  always  accompanies  baptism?  Who  will 
charge  such  absurdity  upon  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  ? 

It  is  conceded  by  Bishop  Smith  that,  in  the  case  of  adults, 
none  were  admitted  by  the  Apostles  to  the  communion  of 
the  church,  but  <<upon  a  pro^sion  of  personal  faith  and 
piety ;"  and  it  now  appears  that,  in  respect  to  baptized 
children,  they  must  have  had  the  same  rule.  For  after 
demanding  <<  a  profession  of  faith  and  piety"  in  adults,  as  a 
condition  of  communion,  they  certainly  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted of  baptism,  without  piety,  in  the  case  of  children. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  reason  for  supposing  that  they  held 

Siritual  regeneration  and  baptism  to  be  the  same  thing,  or 
at  the  former  is  always  accompanied  by  the  latter. 
But  although  the  views  of  Bishop  Smith  receive  no 
countenance  from  the  Apostles,  he  appeals  with  great  con- 
fidence to  the  Christians  of  the  old  school,  and  of  the  days 
of  Cyprian."  But  to  this  appeal  to  Cyprian,  with  a  view, 
either  to  establish  a  practice  in  the  church  different  from 
that  of  the  Apostles,  or  to  ascertain  how,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  Apostles  would  themselves  have  practised, 
I  feel  constrained  to  object ;  and  fbr  the  very  sufficient 
reason  that,  in  respect  to  both  doctrine  and  practice,  the 
Church,  in  the  days  of  Cyprian,  had  depc^ted  very  essen* 
tially  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  And  this  depar- 
ture commenced,  and  had  made  the  most  alarming 
progress,  with  reference  to  the  externals  of  religion — the 
government  and  sacraments  of  the  church.*  A  mysterious 

«  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  have  an  objection  to  the  particular  plan 
tff  union,  suggested  by  Bishop  •Smith,  in  a  previous  volume  or  the 
Literary  and  Theological  Review.  (See  vol.  2,  p.  515  )  He  would  have 
us  *'  select  some  period  of  Christian  antiquity— the  year  300,  for 
example" — and  ascertain  what  was  then  the  *'  external  form  of  Christian 
nity ;"  and  all  c«me  together  upon  the  same  form.  But  may  we  not  as 
easily  determine  the  "  external  form  of  Christianity"  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  as  in  the  year  3001  And  then,  again,  it  is  certain  that,  long 
before  the  year  referred  to,  the  "  external  form  of  Chriatianity"  had 
been  considerably  altered,  and,  as  we  think,  defaced. 
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efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  sacraments,  and  they  were 
obscured  and  burthened  with  superstitious  rites.  <<  None 
were  admitted  to  the  sacred  font,  until  the  exorcist  had,  by 
a  solemn  and  menacing  formula,  declared  them  free  from 
servitude  to  the  prince  of  darkness."  Baptism  was  consi- 
dered as  connected,  not  only  with  re^neration,  but  with  the 
free  and  full  pardon  of  sin,  and  a  triumph  over  all  spiritual 
enemies.  Accordingly,  the  neophyte,  or  recently  baptized 
person,  as  a  new-born  babe,  was  fed  with  milk  and  honey ; 
and  was  adorned  with  a  white  robe  and  crown,  in  token  of 
his  purity,  and  of  his  conquest  over  the  world.  Sponsors, 
at  this  period,  had  been  introduced  in  connexion  with 
baptism,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  anointing  with 
holy  oil.  And  so  potent  was  baptism  conceived  to  be,  to 
cleanse  the  soul  from  sin,  and  so  difficult  was  it  supposed  to 
be  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins  committed  after  baptism, 
that  persons  were  sometimes  exhorted,  and  that  too  by 
grave  teachers  in  the  Church,  to  defer  baptism  till  near  the 
close  of  life,  or  at  least  till  the  temptations  of  life  were  in 
great  measure  escaped.  The  Lord's  Supper  was,  at  this 
time,  celebrated  in  close  and  awful  seclusion,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  heathen  mysteries  ;  and  from  a  mistaken  appre- 
hension of  our  Saviour's  words,  "Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you,"  the  partaking  of  the  supper  was  held  to  be  essential 
to  salvation.  Under  this  impression,  young  children,  so 
early  as  the  days  of  Cyprian,  began  to  be  brought  to  the 
Lord's  Table,  and  fed  with  the  consecrated  memorials  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood.* 

That  innovations  such  as  those  here  related — strange,  un- 
warranted, and  some  of  theni  of  heathen  original — had  crept 
in  and  corrupted  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  as  early  as 

*  In  his  book  At  Lapsis,  Cyprian  relates  a  story  of  an  infant  child 
vhich,  in  the  absence  of  its  parents,  had  been  carried  to  an  idol  temple, 
and  there  fed  from  the  sacrifice.  Shortly  after,  its  mother  brought  it  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Snpper ;  but  the  child  "  could  not  with  any 
quietness  hear  the  prayers,  but  sometimes  fell  mto  weeping,  and  some- 
times into  convulsions."  And  when  the  Deacon  went  to  give  the  child 
the  cup,  "  as  by  a  divine  instinct,  it  turned  away  its  face,  and  shut  its 
mouth."  And  when  the  Deacon  forced  the  cup  into  the  child's  mouth, 
"then  followed  retchings  and  vomitings.  The  Eucharist  could  not 
stay  in  its  polluted  mouth  and  body."  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  mention, 
in  Christian  antiquity,  of  infant  communion.  I  refer  to  the  case,  in 
justification  of  the  assertion  above  made,  that  so  early  as  the  days  of 
Cyprian,  young  children  weve  sometimes  brought  to  the  Lord's  table. 
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the  days  of  Cyprian,  is  matter  of  unquestioned  history.  And 
in  view  of  them,  it  nmy  well  be  asked,  shall  an  appeal  be 
sustained  from  the  apostles  to  Cyprian,  on  an  important 
point  of  Christian  practice  ?  Or  shall  we  consent  to  be 
governed  by  the  authority  of  Cyprian,  in  questions  relative 
to  the  sacraments  of  the  church  ?  Will  Bishop  Smith 
himself  accept  of  such  a  guide?  He  may  be  willing  to 
adopt  some  things  from  Cyprian,  as  for  instance  the  spon- 
sors in  baptism,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  will  he 
consent  to  receive  exorcism,  and  the  holy  unction,  and  the 
milk  and  honey,  and  the  white  robe  and  crown,  and  the 
secret  celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  and  the  administering 
of  it  to  infant  children  ?  The  authority,  if  admitted,  proves 
vastly  too  much  even  for  those  who  adduce  it ;  and  con- 
sequently it  must  be  rejected. 

On  many  accounts,  we  honour  the  fathers,  and  scarcely 
one  of  them  more  than  the  venerable  Cyprian.  We  honour 
him  as  a  witnes  to  important  facts  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  church.  We  honour  him  for  his  faithful  labours 
and  patient  suffering  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  for  his 
unshaken  constancy  m  persecutions  and  in  death.  But  in 
respect  to  the  doctrines,  government,  and  sacraments  of  the 
church,  we  rejoice  that  we  have  "  a  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy " — a  safer  and  better  guide  than  the  authority  of 
Cyprian. 

In  confirmation  of  his  theory  relative  to  the  admission 
of  baptized  persons  to  communion.  Bishop  Smith  appeals 
to  the  Jewish  church.  «As  circumcision  was  for  all  born 
of  Israel,  or  brought  into  any  of  his  families,  and  the  pass- 
over  for  all  the  circumcised,  so  is  baptism  for  all  the  com- 
munity of  Christians,  and  the  Lord's  supper  for  all  the  bap- 
tized," &.C.  p.  164. 

In  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  church,  two 
questions  properly  arise :  First,  were  infant  children  re- 
quired to  partake  of  the  passover  ?  And  secondly,  if  they 
were  not — if  before  partaking,  they  must  arrive  to  years  of 
understanding — ^were  they  not  required,  when  they  did 
partake,  to  do  something  which  amounted  to  a  virtual  pro- 
fession of  religion  ?  In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  I  re- 
mark, that  there  is  no  evidence  that  children,  in  mere  in- 
fancy, were  required  or  permitted  to  partake  of  the  Jewish 
passover.  And  if  it  shall  be  insisted  that  they  were  partak- 
ers, the  argument  from  this  circiunstance,  if  it  proves  any 
thing,  will  prove  too  much.    It  will  require  those,  who 
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deem  it  an  authority,  to  establish  the  practice  of  infant  com- 
munion. 

But  we  have  good  reason  for  saying,  that  the  young 
Israelite  must  pass  the  season  of  infancy,  and  arrive  to 
years  of  understanding,  before  coming  to  the  passover  of 
the  Lord.  As  much  as  this  is  indicated  in  the  original  in- 
stitution of  the  passover.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
your  children  shall  say  unto  you.  What  mean  ye  by  this 
service  7  that  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's 
passover ;"  (Ex.  12  :  26.)  implying  that  children  were  not 
expected  to  come  to  the  passover,  till  they  were  of  age  to 
inquire  into  its  meaning.  Accordingly  it  is  said  that  when 
our  Saviour  was  twelve  years  old,  he  "  went  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem," at  the  passover,  "  after  the  custom  of  the  feastP 
(Luke  2:  42.) 

The  most  respectable  commentators,  and  other  writers 
on  Jewish  customs,  decide,  that  children  first  came  to  the 
passover  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  they  were 
considered  as  making  a  profession  of  religion,  and  becom- 
ing members  of  the  Jewish  church. 

Hyrcanus  in  Josephds.  "  The  law  forbids  the  son  to 
eat  of  the  sacrifice,  before  he  has  come  to  the  temple,  and 
there  presented  an  offering  to  God.^*   ' 

Calvin.  "  The  passover,  which  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  sacred  supper,  did  not  admit  guests  of  all  descrip- 
tions promiscuously,  but  was  rightly  eaten  only  by  those 
who  were  of  sufficient  age  to  be  able  to  inquire  into  Us 
meaning?^^ 

Bishop  Patrick.  "  When  children  were  twelve  years 
old,  their  parents  were  bound  to  bring  them  to  the  temple 
at  the  passover,  where  seeing  what  was  done,  they  would 
be  led  to  inquire.  What  mean  ye  by  these  things  ?"t 

Poole.  "  Children,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  were 
brought  by  their  parents  to  the  temple ;  ana  from  that 
time,  they  began  fo  eat  of  the  passover  and  other  sacrifices  ?^^ 

Guise.  "At  this  age  "  (twelve  years)  "the  Jewish  doc- 
tors say  that  persons  were  obliged  to  do  the  duties  of  adult- 
church-membership."§ 

Brown.  "  It  is  nowhere  said  at  what  particular  a^e 
the  Jewish  children  were  admitted  to  the  passover.  The 
general  nile  on  the  subject  was,  when  they  could  ascend 


•  Antiq.  Lib.  xii.  Cap.  iy.  18. 
X  Com.  on  Ex.  xii.  36. 
§  Paraphrase  Luke  ii.  43. 


t  Instlt  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  xvi.  f  30. 
II  Synopsis  Ex.  xii.  36. 
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Moriah,  with  a  hold  of  their  father's  hand.  Our  Saviour 
attended  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  or  when  he  un- 
covered his  head,  and  obtained  the  degree  of '  son  of  the 
commandment ;'  and  perhaps  this  was  as  soon  as  was  gene^ 
ally  convenient."* 

RosENMULLER.  "  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  bring 
their  sons,  who  had  attained  to  their  twelfth  year^  to  the 
festivals  at  Jerusalem."! 

KuiNOEL.  "  It  was  a  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  that  youths  who  had  attained  to  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  should  be  brought  to  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem."! 

Bloomfield.  "The  custom  was,  not  to  take  them" 
(the.  Jewish  children)  "tothepassover,until  they  should  have 
attained  the  years  of  puberty,  a  period  which  the  Rabbins 
tell  us  was  fixed  at  the  twelfth  year,  when  they  were  held 
amenable  to  the  law,  and  were  called  sons  of  precept.  Then 
were  they  also  introduced  into  the  church,  initiated 
into  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  and  consequently  were 
taken  with  their  relations  to  Jerusalem  at  the  festivals."!! 

Stackhouse.  "It  is  commonly  observed,  by  those 
that  are  learned  in  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Jews, 
that,  till  a  child  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was  not  obliged 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  passover."  Stack- 
house  supposes  that,  when  our  Saviour  went  up  to  the  pass- 
over,  with  his  parents,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  was 
examined  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  as  their  custom  was  in 
the  case  of  children  ;  and  that  this  accounts  for  it  that  "  he 
was  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  adjoining  the  temple,  where 
the  doctors  of  the  law  used  to  meet,  not  only  hearmg  them, 
but  asking  them.questions."* 

Dr.  Gill.  "According  to  the  maxims  of  the  Jews, 
persons  were  not  obliged  to  the  duties  of  the  Iciw,  or  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  it  in  case  of  non-performance,  until  tiiey 
were,  a  female,  at  the  a^  of  twelve  years  and  one  day,  and 
a  male,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  one  day."  "  They 
were  not  reckoned  adult  church  members  till  then  ; 
nor  then  either,  unless  worthy  persons  ;  for  so  it  is  said, 
<  He  that  is  worthy  is  called,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  a 
son  of  the  congregation  of  Israel^^  that  is  a  member  of 

the  CHURCH."t 

*  Heb.  Antiq.  SecU  iii.  t  Com.  on  Luke  ii.  43. 

I  Com.  on  Luke  ii.  43.  II  Critical  Digest  on  Luke  ii.  43. 

•  Hist,  of  N.  Test.  Chap.  i.  t  Com.  on  Luke  ii.  43. 
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Although  the  visible  church  was  essentially  the  same 
body  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  that  it  is  now,  still,  in  pass- 
ing from  one  dispensation  to  the  other,  its  external  form  was 
in  a  measure  changed  in  accomodation  to  the  altered  state 
of  things.     Its  bloody,  sacrificial,  typical  rites  were  of  course 
laid  aside.    It  lost  also  its  national,  political  character,  and 
became  a  more  purely  spiritual  body.     The  conditions  of 
membership,  however,  have  been,  in  all  periods  essentially 
the  same.     No  person  could  join  himself  to  the  church  of 
Israel,  or  continue  in  the  church,  without  professing  to  be  a 
holy,  sanctified  person.     When  the  Israelites  renewed  cov- 
enant in  the  wilderness,  they  avouched  the  Lord  Jehovah 
to  be  (heir  Ood^  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  stat- 
utes and  his  commandments ;  and  the  Lord  avouched  them 
to  be  his  people^  as  he  had  promised  them.  (Deut.  27 :  16 — 
18.)     The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  the  Israelites  were 
required  to  observe,  all  carried  with  them  a  profession  of 
holiness.    To  borrow  the  language  of  another,  "  when  they 
presented  their  peace  offerings  and  thank  ofierings,  they 
practically  professed  true  gratitude  to  God.     When  they 
presented  their  sin  offerings  and  trespass  offerings,  they  prac- 
tically professed  real  repentance  and  godly  sorrow  for  sin. 
And  when  the  high  priest  confessed  over  the  scape  goat 
the  sins  of  the  whole  people,  and  then  slew  the  other  ffoat 
in  sacrifice,  this  was  a  practical  profession,  not  only  oi  re- 
pentance, but  of  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.     The  passover 
was  in  like  manner  a  type  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  could 
not  be  acceptably  celebrated  without  faith  in  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.    In  short,  all  the 
sacrifices  appointed  under  the  law  were  of  such  a  nature, 
that  none  could  offer  them  sincerely  without  professing  and 
exercising  true  holiness.     This  is  clear  evidence,  that  all 
who  became  members  of  the  church  oi  Israel,  entered  into 
it  under  the  profession  and  appearance  of  true  piety."* — 
Accordingly,  whenever  this  people  manifested  that  their 
hearts  were  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  were  charg- 
ed with  hypocrisy,  and  breach  of  covenant,  and  were  re- 
quired to  repent,  and  (urn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  their 
heart.     (Compare  Ps.  78:   37  with  Joel  2:  12.)      And 
when  they  were  finally  cut  off  from  being  the  visible  peo- 
ple of  God,  the  terrible  act  of  excision  came  upon  them,  be- 

*  See  Dr.  Emmons'  Dissertation  on  Terms  of  Communion,  p.  34 
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cause  of  their  unbelief.  (See  Rom.  11 :  20.  I  make  these 
remarks  in  justice  to  the  ancient  but  oft  depreciated  and 
injured  church  of  God ;  and  with  a  view  to  show,  that  in 
coming  to  be  a  member  of  this  church  in  full  conmiunion 
— in  coming  to  olSer  his  sacrifice  and  partake  of  the  pass- 
over,  the  youthful  IsraeUte  made  a  virtual  profession  of 
faith  and  holiness,  and  assumed  obligations  which  he  could 
not  fulfil,  unless  his  heart  were  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Bishop  Smith  insists,  that  the  practice  which  he  con- 
denms  '<  is  exclusively  English  and  Anglo-American,"  and 
that  where  it  prevails,  it  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
<<  It  is  no  where  to  be  found,  amongst  continental  Protest- 
ants, and  only  to  a  small  extent  among  American  Protestants 
of  continental  origin.  Amongst  German  Lutherans,  and 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  not  a  child  can  be  found  unbaptized, 
notayouth  without  confirmation,  not  a  grown  person  (unless 
boldly  ungodly)  not  a  communicant.  And  even  amongst 
the  descendants  of  Plymouth  Puritans,  within  the  memory 
of  some  now  living,  whole  country  towns  were  to  be  found 
where  there  were  not  ten  dissenters  from  the  Congregation- 
al church,  and  hardly  as  many  unbaptized,  or  who  cUd  not, 
at  a  certain  period  of  life,  become  communicants,  if  not  no- 
toriously wicked  in  their  conduct."  p.  163. 

I  pretend  not  to  be  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  admission  to  full  communion  among  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches  of  Europe,  or  among  "the  German 
Lutheran  and  Dutch  Reformed  "*  of  our  own  country. — 
Still,  1  shall  be  surprised  to  learn  that  these  churches  do 
not  require  of  all  who  become  members  in  fiiU  communion, 
what  amounts  to  a  profession  of  faith  and  piety.  Let  it 
here  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  profession  which  the 
church  requires  is  one  thing ;  the  manner  in  which  this 
profession  is  often  made  is  quite  another.  I  repeat,  I  shall 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  standards  of  the  very  re- 
spectable bodies  of  Christians  above  referred  to,  there  is  not 
required,  of  those  who  join  with  them  in  conununion,  a 
good  profession — a  profession  which  cannot  be  sincerely 
and  truly  made,  without  heart-felt  piety.  How  many 
among  them  make  this  profession  hypocritically,  and  vm- 
hly  feed  upon  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour,  while  in 

*  Dr.  De  Witt,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  has  informed  the 
Christian  public,  that  Bishop  Smith's  information  respecting  the  prac* 
tice  of  that  denomination  was  utterly  incorrect,  and  his  statement  the 
very  reverse  of  the  truth. 
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heart  they  deny  him,  - 1  shall  not  take  it  upon  nie  to  say.* 
Certain  it  is  that,  in  the  church  of  which  Bishop  Smith  is 
a  dignitary,  no  person  can  be  confirmed,  and  become  a 
member  in  full  communion,  without  the  profession  of  true 
piety.  Of  this  any  one  must  be  satisfied,  who  will  atten- 
tively read  the  baptismal  service,  and  compare  it  with  "  the 
order  of  confirmation."  The  person  who  presents  him- 
self for  confijrmation  publicly  and  solemnly  promises  to  "  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and 
glory  of  the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same, 
so  that  he  will  not  follow  nor  be  led  by  them."  He  prom- 
ises <<obediently  to  keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandments, 
and  to  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  his  life."  And  is 
not  this  a  profession  of  piety  1  Can  any  sincerely  make 
this  profession  and  enter  into  this  covenant,  and  not  be  a 
real  Christian  ?  The  only  question  then  is,  whether  persons 
shall  be  encouraged  or  permitted  to  make  this  profession 
hypocritically.  To  make  it  sincerely  and  properly,  persons 
must  be  truly  pious.  Shall  then  the  bishops  see  to  it,  on  a 
&dthful  examination,  that  those  whom  they  confirm  are 
truly  pious  7  Or  shall  they  lay  hands  on  all  who  present 
themselves,  whose  lives  are  not  scandalously  immoral,  and 
incur  the  hazard  of  permitting  and  encouraging  members  to 
take  God's  holy  covenant  upon  their  lips,  while  his  love  is 
not  in  their  hearts? 

As  to  the  "Plymouth  Puritans,"  and  those  who  descend- 
ed firom  them,  their  story  is  more  familiar  to  us.  The 
church  covenants  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  all 
required  the  profession  of  true  piety ;  and  their  ministers 
required  the  same.  For  more  than  a  century  after  the  set- 
tlement commenced,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  an  in- 
stance of  a  person  admitted  to  full  communion  in  any  of  the 
churches,  without  a  previous  relation  of  Christian  experi- 
ence, and  a  public,  solemn  profession  of  faith  in  the  Saviour. 
The  existence  of  the  half-way  covenants,  as  they  were  call- 
ed (however  objectionable  on  other  grounds)  is  a  standing 

*  Hahn,  an  evangelical  Lutheran  Theologian  of  high  standing,  has 
the  following  remark  on  the  subject  of  confirmation.  "  More  care  than 
is  usually  shown  should  be  taken,  that  no  one  should  receive  this  seal  of 
grace  w]io  does  not  give  sure  signs  of  his  fitiuss  and  worthiness." — Manu- 
al, p.  558. 

Speaking  of  confirmation  as  a  persoruU  profession  of  faith,  Scbleier- 
macher  says  in  his  Theology,  that  "  the  greatest  attention  ought  to  be 
given  to  it,  in  order  that  it  may  constitute,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  power 
of  the  church  to  render  it  so,  a  true  and  worthy  completion  of  infant  baj^ 
lism.^^    Vol.  ii.  p.  463. 
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J>roof  of  the  Strictness  of  our  fathers  in  admitting  persons  to 
ull  communion  in  the  church. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  it  began  to  be  insist- 
ed on  in  New  England,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  among 
the  appointed  means  of  regeneration  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  unregenerate,  regarding  themselves  as  such,  to  come  to 
this  ordinance ;  and  consequently  that  a  profession  of  piety 
should  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  communion  in  the 
church.  This  doctrine  was  strenuously  opposed  at  first 
as  being  contrary  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  almost 
all  the  churches  ;  and  yet,  so  congenial  was  it  to  the  state  of 
the  times,  and  to  the  feelings  of  many  hearts,  that  it  spread 
with  rapidity,  and  to  a  great  extent  prevailed  in  the  country. 
The  covenants  of  the  churches  were  not  immediately  alter- 
ed, but  persons  were  encouraged  to  enter  into  them  incon- 
siderately. They  were  encoura^d  to  scty  that  before  God, 
which  they  did  not  feel,  and  which,  in  private,  they  did  not 
profess  to  feel.  They  were  encouraged  to  "avouch  the 
Lord  Jehovah  to  be  their  God,  and  to  give  up  themselves 
to  him  to  be  his  servants,"  while  inwardly  ^ey  regarded 
themselves  as  the  servants,  not  of  God,  but  of  sin.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  strange  and  unwarrantable  innovation,  the 
number  of  communicants  in  many  places  increased,  and 
there  followed,  ere  long,  those  halcyon  days  spoken  of  by 
Bishop  Smith,  when  in  some  "  country  towns  there  were 
not  ten  dissenters  from  the  Congregational  church,  and 
hardly  as  many  unbaptized." 

The  consequences  of  these  measures,  and  of  this  mode 
of  increase,  were  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
churches  being  replenished  with  unconverted  members, 
the  pulpits  were  soon  occupied,  to  considerable  extent  at 
least,  with  unconverted  ministers,  who  preached,  first,  a 
dry  and  dead  orthodoxy,  and  next  a  cold  and  sneering  Ar- 
minanism ; — and  long  before  the  close  of  the  century,  the 
tares  of  Unitarianism  were  plentifully  sown,  and  were  be- 
ginning to  give  promise  of  an  exuberant  harvest.* 

It  was  well  said  by  the  great  Dr.  Owen,  that  "  the  let- 
ti^g  S9  ^f  ^^^s  principle,  that  particular  churches  ought  to 

•  So  early  m  the  year  1788,  an  American  Unitarian  writes  thns  to 
England;  "  I  cannot  express  to  vou  the  avidity  with  which  these  Uni- 
larian  piiblications  are  sought  after.  Our  friends  here  are  clearly  con- 
vinced that  the  UnitRrian  doctrine  will  soon  become  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion in  this  country."— It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  first  church  in  New 
England  which  became  Unitarian,  was  an  Episcopal  church  ;  and  that  the 
first  two  clergymen  who  came  out  on  the  same  side,  were  Episcopalians. 
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consist  of  regenerate  persons^  brought  in  the  great  aposta- 
cy  of  the  Christian  church."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
« the  letting  go  "  of  this  radical  principle  in  New  England, 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  lamented  Unitarian  apostacy, 
into  which  so  many  of  the  Pilgrim  churches  have  fallen. 

Bishop  Smith  s6ems  to  suppose  that  there  are  no  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  true  piety  ;  for  he  ridicules  the  idea 
of  so  much  as  attempting  to  distinguish  between  true  Chris- 
tians and  those  who  are  not.  ''  To  suppose,"  he  says,  ^Hhat 
the  Great  Head  of  the  church  ever  designed  thus  to  dis- 
tinguish real  Christians  from  the  pretended,  is  to  dream 
that  the  power  of  discerning  spirits  has  been  bestowed  for- 
ever upon  his  ministers,  and  to  go  in  the  face  of  the  plain- 
est passages  of  Scripture,"  p.  161.  Again  ;  "  In  the  course 
of  ages,"  '<  men  arose  who,  dreaming  that  they  had  made 
discovery  of  a  new  principle,  capable  of  entirely  purifying 
a  corrupt  church,  endeavoured  to  establish  the  practice  of 
distinguishing  the  true  from  the  merely  nominal  Christians 
by  receiving  none  to  the  Lord's  Supper  who  were  not,  by 
the  application  of  their  tests,  undoubtedly  converted  ana 
changed  men."  p.  162.  And  again,  <<says  the  Simon 
Pure^f  modern  times,  we  have  hit  upon  a  principle,  which 
is  wiser  and  more  potent  than  that  of  the  first  Christians  ; 
we  will  make  strict  inquest  into  the  evidences  of  personal 
religion;  we  will  appoint  a  committee,  to  distinguish 
infeSlibly  between  the  true  christian  and  the  false 

PROFESSOR."*  p.  163. 

I  will  not  consume  time  in  remarking  on  the  language 
here  employed.  When  the  author  has  reflected  more  upon 
it,  he  will  doubtless  wish,  that  at  least  he  had  expressed. 
his  ideas  in  other  terms. 

But  is  ii  true  that  men  cannot,  without  a  miraculous 
discerning  of  spirits,  distinguish  ordinarily  the  marks,  the 
evidences  of  true  piety,  from  those  of  worldliness  and  sin  ? 
Is  piety  in  the  heart  altogether  a  hidden  treasure — a  light 
under  a  bushel  ?  Or  is  it  a  living,  operative  principle — a 
light  that  can  and  will  be  seen  ? 

Bishop  Smith  professes  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  the  Sa- 
viour,— "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them ;"  but  inti- 
mates that  no  fruits  are  to  be  suspected,  except  such  "world- 
ly and  irreligious  lives "  as  may  properly  subject  the  au- 

*  The  capitals  here  employed  are  those  of  the  Aathor. 
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thors  of  them  to  "  holy  discipline."    But  are  there  no  more 
peculiar,  more  distinguishing  '<  fruits  "  of  piety  than  those 
here  referred  to — "  fruits"  which  may  be  as  well  exhibited 
by  what  Bishop  Smith  calls  the  "  unbaptized  heathen,"  as 
by  the  great  body  of  professing  Christians  ?    Is  a  freedom 
from  scandalous  worldliness  and  irreUgion  all  that  may 
with  propriety  be  looked  for  in  persons  possessing  true  re- 
ligion ?    What  is  true  religion  ?    If  it  were  no  more  than 
to  love  those  who  love  us,  and  be  kind  to  those  who  are 
kind  to  us,  and  to  lend  hoping  to  receive  as  much  i^^n — ^no 
more  than  a  mere  worldly  honesty,  or  a  honied  selfishness ; 
then  honesty  and  morality  in  the  sight  of  men  might  con- 
stitute its  appropriate  fruit.     But  what,  I  ask  again,  is  true 
religion  ?     What  is  it  represented  to  be  in  the  Scriptures  ] 
It  is  to  love  God  ;  and  to  love  the  people  of  God ;  and  love 
the  Saviour  ;  and  love  the  Bible ;  and  love  the  duties  of 
religion ;  and  love  the  souls  of  men.    It  is  to  mourn  ovei 
our  sins  committed  against  God ;  to  seek  and  obtain  for- 
giveness through  the  merits  of  his  Son :  and  to  rejoice  in 
him  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.     And  now 
will  not  such  a  flame  of  divine  love  and  joy,  glowing  in  the 
breast,  manifest  itself  in  something  more  than  a  mere  decent 
morality — such  morality  as  might  be  exhibited  by  a  heath- 
en, or  an  infidel '?    Those  who  are  truly  religious,  in  the 
sense  explained,  will  be  disposed,  of  course,  to  speak  of 
God ;  and  to  pray  to  God ;  and  to  read  and  ponder  the 
rich  word  of  God  ;  and  to  choose  the  society  of  Christians ; 
and  avoid  the  society  of  those  whose  hearts  are  manifestly 
set  on  other  things.     They  will  not  forsake  the  assembling 
of  themselves  together,  either  in  the  social  meeting  or  in 
the  house  of  God.     They  will  show  that  they  love  the  souls 
of  men,  by  untiring,  persevering  labours  for  their  good. 
And  if  asked  the  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  they 
will  be  prepared  to  give  it  with  meekness  and  fear.     They 
will  not  be  disposed  to  repel,  as  impertinent,  all  inquiries 
concerning  their  spiritual  state,  but  will  be  ready  to  speak, 
on  suitable  occasions,  of  what  they  hope  God  has  done  for 
their  souls. 

The  marks  of  true  piety  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  very 
dubious,  or  so  difficult  to  be  discovered,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. As  I  have  said  already,  true  piety  in  the  soul  is  a 
livinjBf  operative  principle.  It  will  be  felt,  and  it  will  be 
manifested ;  and  the  manifestations  of  it  will  be  as  visible 
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and  distinctive,  as  those  of  any  other  predominant  trait  or 
disposition  of  mind.  The  inordinate  lover  of  wealth  usu- 
ally manifests,  Avith  sufficient  clearness,  what  is  the  state 
and  temper  of  his  heart.  Among  those  acquainted  with 
him,  there  need  be  no  mistake  on  the  subject,  and  common- 
ly there  is  none.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  aspirants 
to  worldly  fame  and  honor  ;  and  of  those  who  are  lovers 
of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God.  And  why  may  not 
the  same  be  said  of  these  who  are  lovers  of  Grod,  more  than 
of  pleasure,  or  of  the  world?  What  reason  can  be  as- 
signed— ^when  other  prominent  traits  of  character  can  be 
so  easily  and  accurately  traced — why  piety  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  hidden  treasure,  and  those  ridiculed,  as  being 
"the  Simon  Pures"  of  the  age,  and  as  laying  claim  to  an 
infallible  "  discerning  of  spirits,"  who  pretend  to  judge  of 
the  evidences  of  piety,  and  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
religious  characters  of  men  around  them  ? 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  Bishop  Smith — as  he 
has  taken  it  upon  him  to  censure  other  denominations  on 
account  of  their  examinations  for  church  communion — 
that  he  is  officially  called  and  bound  to  do  continually  the 
same  thing.  In  every  instance  of  confirmation,  he  virtually 
demands  of  the  candidate,  «  Dost  thou  here,  in  the  presence 
of  Ood  and  of  this  congregation,  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  with 
all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,  and  the  sinful  desires  of 
the  flesh,  so  that  thou  wilt  not  follow  or  be  led  by  them  ? 
Wilt  thou  obediently  keep  God's  holy  will  and  command- 
ments, and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ?"  In 
other  words,  "  Do  you  trust  in  God  that  you  are  truly  pious, 
and  prepared  to  come  in  faith  tc  the  supper  of  the  Lord  ?" 
And  in  case  of  ordination,  the  priest  who  presents  the 
candidates,  is  required  to  certify  to  the  bishop,  that  he  has 
"  inquired  concerning  them,  and  also  examined  them,"  in 
respect  not  only  to  their  learning,  but  their  "  godly  conver- 
sation." And  then  it  is  enjoined  upon  the  bishop  to 
"  examine  everyone  of  those  who  are  to  be  ordained,"  "in  the 
presence  of  the  people,"  not  only  as  to  their  intentions,  and 
their  faith,  but  relative  to  their  internal,  spiritual  charac- 
ter,*— Now  we  do  not  complain  of  these  examinations. 
We  heartly  approve  of  them ;  and  only  wish  we  had  more 
evidence  that  they  were  always  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 

*See  the  several  Ordination  Services^  in  the  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer. 
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the  book  which  enjoins  them.  But  we  do  think  that  it 
ill  becomes  a  bishop,  who  is  in  the  constant  practice  of 
examining  candidates  for  confirmation  and  ordination, 
as  to  their  inward  fitness  for  the  obligations  which  they  are 
about  to  assume,  to  censure  and  reproach  other  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  because  they  think  proper  to  examine 
those  who  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  communion  in 
their  churches.  If  such  examinations  are  proper  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  why  not  in  other  churches  ?  And  if  a 
bishop  may  take  it  upon  him  to  examine,  why  may  not  a 
humble  pastor,  in  a  meeting  of  elders  or  of  brethren,  do 
the  same  ? 

But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  point,  though  I 
deem  it  one  of  very  great  importance.  There  are  marks 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  by  which  examinations  may 
be  conducted,  and  there  manifestly  should  be  a  careful 
examination  of  all  those  who  propose  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  "  The  power  of  the 
keys,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  vested  somewhere ; — I  will 
not  now  undertake  to  say  where — but  certainly  some- 
where. And  those  who  hold  the  keys  of  the  visible  king- 
dom of  Christ,  are  not  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  this 
kingdom  to  all,  indiscriminately,  who  may  think  proper  to 
claim  admittance.  It  is  incumbent  on  them  to  see  who 
these  claimants  are,  and  what  are  their  qualifications  for 
communion  with  the  saints.  Are  they  children  of  the 
kingdom?  Or  are  they  strangers  and  foreigners?  Are 
they  of  Christ's  sheep?  Or  are  they  wolves  who  have  put 
on  the  clothing  of  sheep,  only  that  they  may  the  better 
deceive  and  destroy  ?  If  these  questions  do  not  admit  of 
an  answer,  then  let  the  keys  of  Christ's  kingdom  be  cast 
away,  and  the  doors  be  thrown  open,  and  the  distinction 
between  church  and  world  abolished.  But  if  they  do 
admit  of  an  answer — as  most  certainly  they  do — then  let 
those  on  whom  it  devolves  to  guard  the  doors  of  the 
church,  look  well  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
those  whom  they  admit  within  the  sacred  enclosure. 

Bishop  Smith  endeavours  to  sustain  his  views  of  the 
conditions  of  church  membership,  by  exhibiting  the 
strange  state  of  things  which  has  resulted  from  the  oppo- 
site practice.  "Our  country,"  he  says,  "is  nominally 
Christian,  and  yet  is  not  Christian.  Baptized  Christians 
are  distinguished  from  a  great  mass  of  unbaptized  heathen, 
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who  yet,  ia  a  certain  sense,  are  not  heathen.  And  comr 
municants  are  distinguished  from  the  world  and  from  the 
baptized,  as  though  they  alone  were  Christians,  whilst  (so 
lost  is  all  discipline)  by  their  lives  and  conduct,  they  are 
distinguishable  neither  from  the  world  of  the  baptized,  or 
of  the  unbaptized."  (p.  162.)  "In  point  of  fact,"  says  he 
again,  "  we  have  amongst  us  three  classes  of  persons, — the 
baptized  who,  if  communicants,  are  by  all  considered  the 
church, — the  baptized  who  do  not  commune,  and  yet  are 
ranked  with  the  world, — and  the  unbaptized  who,  though 
heathen  in  fact,  are  sometimes  more  nearly  christian  in 
temper  than  either  of  the  other  classes."  (p.  164.) 

The  seeming  strangeness  of  this  state  of  things  results, 
in  no  small  degree,  from  the  strangeness  of  the  terms,  in 
which  the  author  has  seen  fit  to  describe  it.  All  the  un- 
baptized among  us,  (some  of  whom,  he  insists,  "  are  more 
Christian  in  temper"  than  any  of  our  churchHBembers,J  are 
"  in  fact  heathen."  They  constitute  a  "  great  mass  oi  un- 
baptized heathen."  But  on  what  authority  does  Bishop 
Smith  represent  all  those  in  this  Christian  land,  who  have 
not  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  as  heathen  ?  This, 
certainly,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  signification 
of  the  term  heathen.  "  The  heathen,"  says  the  new 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  "are  pagans,  those 
who  worship  false  gods,  and  are  not  acquainted  either 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Christ- 
ian dispensation."  This  definition  agrees  with  those  of  the 
most  distin^ished  lexicographers,  and  (what  is  more)  with 
the  general  sentiment  of  mankind.  Not  even  the  Jews  or 
Mahometans  can  with  propriety  be  called  heathens;  much 
less  the  free  and  enlig^htened  citizens  of  this  Christian 
land.  Does  Bishop  Smith  think,  when  striving  to  promote 
religion  in  his  diocese,  that  he  is  labouring  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  ? — But  I  will  not  dwell  on  so  plain 
a  case.  It  is  easy  for  an  ingenious  man  to  give  an  air  of 
singularity  to  almost  any  subject,  by  dressing  it  up  in  a 
singular  and  unauthorized  phraseology. 

Bishgp  Smith  represents  all  baptized  children  as  church 
members,  and  thinks  it  strange  that  they  are  not  treated  as 
church  members — that  they  are  regarded,  in  any  sense,  as 
of  the  world.— But  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  baptized  children 
are  not  r^arded  and  treated  as  properly  in  our  churches, 
as  in  the  Episcopal  church.     In  both,  they  are  considerad 
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as  sustaining  a  peculiar  and  solemn  relation  to  the  church  ; 
but  in  neimer,  as  being  members  of  the  church  in  fall 
communion,  until  by  a  solemn  public  act,  they  take  upon 
themselves  the  obliffations  of  Christians,  and  make  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  their  faith. — The  differences  among  evan- 
gelical Pedobaptists  in  regard  to  this  matter,  are  probably 
rather  verbal  than  real.  All  hold  that  the  covenant  of  the 
church  extends  to  its  children — ^that  it  proffers  blessings  to 
its  children — ^and  that  it  brings  them  into  a  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  the  church.  Some  denominate  this  relation  mem- 
bership ;  while  others  prefer  to  express  it  without  employ- 
ing so  strong  and  significant  a  term. 

In  this  view,  I  see  nothing  in  the  relative  position  of  our 
churches,  so  singular  or  portentous  as  Bishop  Smith  repre- 
sents. The  churches  consist  of  professed  believers  in 
Christ,  who  have  associated  together  in  solemn  covenant 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  doctrines,  and  maintain- 
ing the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  Connected  with  the 
churches  by  solemn  ties,  though  not  as  yet  members  in  full 
communion,  are  the  company  of  baptized  children.  With- 
out the  pale  of  the  church  are  many,  alas  too  many,  who 
do  not  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith.  These  are 
neither  better  Christians  than  our  church  members  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  are  they  heathens  on  the  other.  They  are 
of  various  grades  of  character,  from  those  of  high  promise 
and  respectability,  down  to  the  degraded,  the  vicious,  the 
abandoned.  They  constitute  the  body  over  which  the 
church  at  home  is  to  exert  an  influence,  to  lead  them,  if 
possible,  to  the  knowledge,  and  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  truth.  The  church  is  ready  to  receive  them,  as  soon 
as  they  desire  admission,  and  give  evidence  of  possessing 
the  requisite  spiritual  qualifications.  And  we  see  not  how 
it  would  benefit  this  class  of  men,  or  render  the  state  of 
society  among  us  any  more  desirable  or  hopefal,  if  they 
could  be  induced  to  make  an  hypocritical  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ,  and  come  visibly  to  the  communion  of  the 
church,  while  they  had  no  real  spiritual  conmiunion,  either 
with  the  body  itself,  or  with  its  Head. 

Having  now  examined  the  views  of  Bishop  Smith,  and 
the  arguments  by  which  he  attempts  to  enforce  them,  perhaps 
at  sufficient  length,  I  proceed  to  offer  reasons  for  the  practice 
which  he  condemns ;  viz.,  that  of  receiving  none  to  the 
communion  of  the  church,  whether  baptiz^  or  unbaptizedj 
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who  do  not,  on  a  careful  examination,  exhibit  satisfactory 
evidence  of  possessing  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  preparation  of 
heart  to  enjoy  communion  with  his  people. 

This,  as  we  have  seen  already,  and  as  Bishop  Smith 
concedes,  was  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  and  their  fellow- 
labourers.  It  was  those  "  who  were  pricked  in  the  heart," 
and  repented,  and  "  gladly  received  the  word,"  who  were 
admitted  to  the  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  was  not 
till  the  Samaritans  <<  believed  Philip  preaching  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ,"  that  they  were  received 
by  him  to  baptism  and  the  church.  The  Holy  Ghost  fell 
on  the  family  oi  Cornelius,  and  satisfied  Peter  as  to  their 
piety,  before  he  would  admit  them  to  the  church,  and 
administer  to  them  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  Ananias 
objected  to  baptizing  Saul  of  Tarsus,  till  a  voice  from 
heaven  assured  him  of  the  piety  of  this  recent  persecutor. 
"  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the 
Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel."* 

The  same  too,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  practice  of  the 
Jewish  church.  No  person  could  become  a  member  of 
that  church,  or  continue  a  member  of  it,  and  attend  upon 
its  instituted  rites,  without  professing  to  be  a  holy,  sancti- 
fied person — a  member  of  the  invisible  church  and  king- 
dom of  the  Most  High. 

We  have  also  seen  that  the  practice  of  the  American 
Episcopal  church  is  substantially  that  which  we  approve, 
and  which  Bishop  Smith  condemns.  Every  candidate  for 
confirmation,  must  appear  personally  before  his  bishop,  and 
be  examined,  and  must  answer  questions,  and  give  assuran- 
ces which  amount  to  an  open  profession  of  faith  and  piety « 
This  profession,  to  be  sure,  may  not  be  as  full,  or  the  exa- 
mination as  particular,  as  we  could  desire  ;  still,  they  go  to 
the  length  of  establishing  a  principle,  and  the  entire  princi- 
ple for  which  we  contend. 

That  none  should  be  admitted  to  communion  at  the 
Lord's  table  without  a  profession  of  faith  and  holiness,  is 
evident,  since  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  is  called  a 
visible  church.  A  visible  church  is  that  which  is  visibly, 
or  which  appears  to  be  a  branch  of  the  real  church — 
of  the  real  invisible  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  consequently 

*  I  should  have  quoted,  in  this  connexion,  Acts  viii.  37,  "  If  thou 
believest  with  all  tkitte  heart,  thou  mayest"  were  there  not  some  reason  to 
regard  this  entire  verse  a^  an  interpolation. 
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a  member  of  the  visible  church  should  be  one  who  is 
visibli/,  or  who  appears  to  be,  a  reed  disciple  and  follower 
of  the  Saviour.  To  say  that  a  person  can  be  a  consistent 
member  of  the  visible  church,  and  not  appear  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  real  church — a  true  disciple  and  follower  of 
Christ — is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Every  one  who  becomes  a  member  in  full  communion 
in  the  church,  enters  personally  into  the  covenant  of  the 
church.  He  claims  the  privileges  of  this  covenant ;  and  as 
the  condition  of  enjoying  them,  promises  to  do  what  God 
requires.  But  in  his  covenant  dealings  with  men,  has  God 
ever  required  less  than  personal  holiness?  Or  has  he 
ever  proposed  a  covenant  into  which  men  could  visiblff 
enter,  without  professing  to  be  holy?  In  his  covenant 
dealings  with  men,  God  certainly  requires  something  of 
them,  as  moral  beings ;  and  if  he  does  not  require  them  to 
be  holy,  he  must  virtually  require  them  to  sin.  But  what 
covenant  that  God  has  ever  proposed  to  men  is  of  a  character 
such  as  this  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  very 
nature  and  character  of  God,  that  the  covenant  of  his 
church  requires  of  those  who  enter  into  it  personal  holiness ; 
and  that  all  those  must  make  a  profession  of  holiness, 
either  hypocritically  or  sincerely,  who  become  members  in 
communion  with  the  church. 

Again ;  none  but  a  truly  sanctified  person  can  consistently 
perform  these  sacramental  acts,  which  must  be  performed 
by  all  who  are  in  communion  with  the  church.  Take  the 
simple  act  of  coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  partaking  the 
memorials  of  his  body  and  blood.  What  does  this  solemn 
transaction  imply?  Do  not  those  who  feed  upon  the 
symbol  of  Christ's  broken  body  herein  manifest  tfiat  they 
feed  upon  him  by  faith  ?  Do  not  those  who  bring  to  their 
lips  the  consecrated  cup,  and  partake  the  emblem  of  a 
Saviour's  blood,  herein  simificantly  say  that  their  trust  is 
in  this  precious  blood  ?  Do  not  those  who  appear  at  the 
table  of  Christ,  and  sit  there  in  visible  communion  with  his 
people,  manifest  in  this  transaction  that  they  have,  or  that 
they  trust  they  have,  holy,  spiritual  communion  with  the 
saints?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  whole  transaction  a 
symbolical  profession  of  faith  and  holiness,  such  as  no  one 
can  consistently  make,  unless  he  is  a  holy  person  ?  To 
me,  I  must  acknowledge,  this  matter  is  altogether  too  plain 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  dispute  or  doubt      It  ought 
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never  ta  have  been  called  in  question  in  the  church  at  all. 
No  person  can  come  to  the  Lord's  table  without  making  a 
virtual  profession  of  piety;  and  no  person  should  be 
encouraged  or  permitted  to  join  himself  to  the  church  of 
God,  and  enter  into  obligations  to  come  to  his  table,  with*- 
out  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  prepared  to 
come  in  a  holy,  acceptable  manner. 

Nor  shovdd  those  who  hold  the  keys  of  Christ's  church 
be  superficial  or  unfaithful^  in  the  important  work  com- 
mitted to  their  hands.  They  are  not  to  believe  every  spirit, 
nor  take  every  thing  on  trust.  They  are  to  examine  those 
who  present  themselves  for  communion  in  the  church,  and 
judfife,  so  far  as  they  can,whether  they  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications.  I  would  not,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these 
examinations  should  partake  of  an  inquisitorial  character ; 
nor  would  I  have  them  passed  slightly  and  carelessly  over. 
There  are,  as  I  have  said,  appropriate  marks  or  evidences 
of  true  piety.  These  are  laid  down  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness in  the  Scriptures,  and  they  must  be  familiar  to  every 
one  who  is  qualified  to  have  the  oversight  of  a  church. 
Now  let  those  who  apply  for  admission  to  communion, 
(whether  baptized  or  not,)  be  examined  by  these  appropriate 
marks,  and  with  a  view  to  form  a  just  judgment  as  to  their 
spiritual  state,  and  let  those  on  whom  it  devolves  to  con- 
duct these  examinations  be  candid,  but  faithful  in  the  con- 
clusions which  they  form,  and  the  advices  which  they  give 
on  such  occasions ;  remembering  that,  if  they  exclude  any 
of  Christ's  "  little  ones,"  they  do  it  under  the  penalty  of 
grieving  the  Great  Master  of  the  household,  and  incurring 
bis  displeasure.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  carelessly 
admit  the  unworthy  to  come  hypocritically  into  the  church, 
and  pollute  with  unhallowed  hands  the  symbols  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  they  do  it  at  the  peril,  not  only  of  the 
souls  thus  trifled  with,  but  of  the  church  itself. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  soul  of  an  impenitent  person,  than  to  permit  him  to 
join  himself  to  the  visible  church,  and  come  to  the  Lord's 
table.  The  instances  are  very  rare,  in  which  hypocritical 
professors  of  religion  are  afterwards  converted,  and  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Such  persons  are  beset 
by  a  thousand  influences,  tending  to  blind  their  eyes,  and 
harden  their  hearts,  and  impell  them  to  persist  in  the  delu- 
sion which  they  have  embraced. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  to  the  church  of  admit- 
ting the  unsanctified  to  its  bosom  is  immense.  For  such 
persons  will  have  no  sympathy  with  the  great  objects  of  the 
church,  or  with  its  more  spiritual  members.  They  will, 
at  best,  but  encumber  and  enfeeble  the  church ;  they  may 
corrupt,  divide,  and  distract  it.  When  the  church  is  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  quietness,  their  influence  will  be  to 
detract  firom  its  spirituality,  and  diffuse  over  it  the  spirit  of 
slumber.  And  when  the  times  of  trial  come,  and  the 
precious  interests  of  tlie  church  are  in  dan^rer,  they  will  be 
almost  sure  to  betray  them  into  the  hancls  of  their  ene- 
mies.— We  may  be  told,  indeed,  of  the  efficacy  of  "holy 
discipline,"  in  purging  the  church  of  dangerous  and 
troublesome  members ;  and  to  a  wisely  and  vigorously  exer- 
cised discipline  is  certainly  to  be  attached  a  high  degree 
of  importance.  But  then  fidelity  in  excluding  members 
cannot  compensate  for  negligence  in  receiving  them.  We 
have  no  right  to  admit  wolves  into  the  sheep-fold,  that  we 
may  display  our  expertness  and  energy  in  driving  them 
out.  Every  experienced  pastor  knows  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  keep  the  church  clear  of  unworthy  members,  than  it 
is  to  exclude  them, — how  much  easier  to  preserve  it  pure, 
than  to  purge  it  when  once  corrupted. 

On  the  subject  here  treated,  the  church  of  Christ  has 
had  many  and  solemn  warnings.  Its  pathway  down  the 
track  of  time,  is  all  along  strewed  with  examples,  showing 
the  danger  of  incautious  and  unauthorized  admissions  to  its 
solemn  rites.  If  the  evangelical  churches  of  the  present 
day  do  not  profit  by  these  examples,  and  shun  the  rocks  on 
which  the  ark  of  God  has  so  often  drifted,  and  where, 
had  it  not  been  for  Divine  fedthfulness,  it  had  long  ago 
been  utterly  wrecked  ;  they  must  expect,  and  will  deserve, 
to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  presumption  and  their 
sin. 

While,  therefore,  we  would  be  thankful  for  any  good 
advices  which  Bishop  Smith  may  think  proper  to  give  us, 
or  for  any  suggestions  which  he  may  feel  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  make,  we  are  constrained  to  dissent  from  the  main 
positions  in  the  article  before  us.  We  think  them  unscrip- 
tural,  and  of  dangerous,  ruinous  influence  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  Were  they  adopted  in  some  churches,  we  should 
expect  that,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  they 
would  result  in  an  overwhelming  apostacy ;  so  that  the 
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few  pious  souls  which  remained  would  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  separating*  themselves  from  the  corrupted  mass,  and 
"  forming  churches  out  of  churches." 

Our  best  wishes  for  our  brethren  of  the  Episcopal 
church  are,  that  they  may  act  wisely  and  faithfully  in  re- 
gard to  this  solenm  subject — the  subject  of  admissions  to 
their  communion.  Their  standards  are  substantially  scrip- 
tural, and  we  sincerely  hope  that,  not  only  the  letter,  but 
the  spirit  of  them  may  be  duly  regarded.  We  hope  the 
venerable  bishops  may  be  careful  to  inquire  of  all  who  pre- 
sent themselves  for  confirmation,  not  only  whether  "  they 
can  say  the  creed  and  the  ten  commandments,"  but  whether 
they  do  "  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp 
and  glory  of  the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the 
same,  and  the  sinful  desires  of  the  flesh,  so  that  they  will 
neither  follow  nor  be  led  by  them ;" — whether  they  do  pur- 
pose "  obediently  to  keep  God's  holy  will  and  conunand- 
ments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  their  life."  We 
can  have  no  doubt,  that  the  spirituality  and  efficiency  of 
that  important  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ  will  depend 
materially  on  the  particularity  and  faithfulness  with  which 
these  examinations  are  conducted. 
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Abt.  IV.    Importance  of  a  purpose  or  resolution 

TO  SERVE  God. 

Br  Rey.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D. 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  and  of  all  men, 
to  come  to  a  full  purpose  or  resolution  to  serve  God.  Such 
was  the  purpose  of  David.  "  I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  per- 
form it,  that  I  will  keep  thy  righteous  judgments."  Such 
was  the  purpose  of  Joshua.  <^As  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord."  And  to  such  a  purpose  Barnabas  ex- 
horted the  Christians  at  Antioch. 

Every  person  of  mature  understanding,  knows  what 
is  the  act  of  the  mind,  cajled  a  purpose  or  determination 
to  do  any  particular  thing.  It  needs  no  explanation.  The 
moral  quality  of  this  mental  act  depends  on  its  antecedents 
and  circumstances,  commonly  called  motives^  or  grounds. 
It  is  the  consideration  of  these,  which  enables  us^to  judge 
whether  any  purpose  is  morally  right,  or  not.  This  is 
very  plain,  and  is  acknowledged  in  the  common  concerns 
of  life.  A  man  determines  to  pursue  a  particular  study,  or 
a  particular  course  of  conduct.  But  the  mere  knowledge 
of  this  fact  leaves  you  in  doubt,  whether  the  determination 
is  virtuous  and  commendable.  And  you  can  never  be  sat- 
isfied on  this  point,  without  knowing  the  motives  which 
lead  to  the  determination.  Why  does  he  determine  to  pur- 
sue such  a  study,  or  such  a  course  of  conduct  ?  The  ans- 
wer to  this  inquiry,  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
the  determination  is  virtuous  and  holy,  or  not. 

This  principle  holds  with  respect  to  purposes  in  reli- 
gion, as  much  as  with  respect  to  purposes  in  other  matters. 
A  good  man,  who  purposes  to  serve  God,  certainly  has 
reasons  for  such  a  purpose.  He  forms  it  from  just  and  suf- 
ficient motives.  The  great  inward  motive  is  love  to  God. 
It  is  a  pious,  obedient  heart.  The  Christian  who  resolves 
in  a  right  manner  to  serve  God,  does  it  because  he  loves 
God.  Obedience,  and  a  right  purpose  to  obey,  spring  from 
the  same  source.  The  two  things  differ  not  at  all  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disposition  implied,  or  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  mental  act.  If  a  man  loves  God,  he 
will  now  obey  every  conunand  which  is  of  present  obliga- 
tion.    That  is,  he  will  now  do  what  God  now  requires. 
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And  when  the  same  man,  with  the  same  state  of  mind,  con- 
templates the  requisitions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  future, 
he  resolves  to  obey  for  the  future.  He  resolves  on  a  course 
of  obedience.  The  motive  to  present  obedience,  and  to  a 
resolution  to  obey  in  future  time,  is  the  same,  that  is,  love 
to  God.  And  in  proponion  to  the  strength  of  his  love, 
will  be  the  readiness  of  his  present  obedience,  and  the  force 
of  his  resolution  to  obey  hereafter. 

A  serious  and  holy  purpose  to  serve  God  may  be  con- 
sidered as  love  to  God,  and  all  the  pious  affections  im^ 
plied  in  it,  concentrated  in  a  deliberate  act  of  the  mind 
respecting  our  future  conduct,  I  ask,  how  shall  I  live  7 
What  shall  be  nvy  employment  in  all  future  titne  7  If  I 
truly  love  God,  my  answer  will  be ;  1  will  serve  the  Lord. 
It  shall  be  my  great  object  to  do  his  will.  Through  the 
help  of  Godj  I  will  have  respect  to  all  his  commandments. 
Such  a  pious  resolution  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  act 
of  obedience,  comprising,  as  far  as  the  case  admits,  the  es- 
sence of  a  life  devoted  to  God.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  anti- 
cipation of  a  holy  life ;  a  present  act  of  the  mind  embrac- 
ing our  duty  in  all  future  time.  And  accordiugly  it  is  a 
kind  of  pledge  or  assurance,  that  we  will  render  obedience 
contmually  and  forever ; — an  obedience  which  we  certainly 
shall  render,  unless  our  character  should  be  changed. 

Such  a  resolution  is  highly  important,  particularly  as 
a  means  of  freeing  the  mind  from  fickleness,  and  fixing 
it  in  the  steady  performance  of  duty. 

Every  good  man  has  within  him  the  principles  of  obe- 
dience, the  elements  of  a  pious  life.  But  it  is  important 
that  these  elements  should  be  properly  combined,  and  these 
principles  be  brought  to  act,  with  united  force  upon  the 
ffreat  object  of  pursuit.  And  this  is  done  by  forming  a  de- 
liberate purpose  to  serve  God.  Without  this,  the  pious  af- 
fections, which  are  the  principles  of  a  holy  life,  are  likely  to 
have  only  a  scattered  and  feeble  influence.  If  any  one, 
who  has  been  truly  converted,  has  not  concentrated  his 
pious  dispositions  in  a  deliberate,  firm  resolve  to  be  devoted 
to  God,  he  will  want  force  of  character  to  resist  the  allure- 
ments of  the  world,  and  to  subdue  the  remaining  evils  in 
his  own  heart.  Outward  temptations,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  irre^ilar  and  depraved  dispositions,  will  often 
prevail  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  way  of  holiness.  Like 
the  <^  double-minded  man,"  mentioned  by  an  apostle,  he  "is 
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unstable  in  all  his  ways."  "  He  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea, 
driven  of  the  wind  and  tossed."  Without  a  fixed  resolution 
to  live  unto  God,  a  real  Christian  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, exposed  to  this  instability.  He  wants  firmness  and 
uniformity.  He  may  have  his  seasons  of  lively  affection 
and  devout  enjoyment.  But  there  will  be  seasons  of  cold- 
ness, and  backsliding,  and  conformity  to  the  world,  and 
distance  from  God,  and  disquietude,  fear,  and  distress. — 
These  seasons  sometimes  continue  long,  and  bring  the  soul 
into  the  most  deplorable  state.  Peace  and  hope,  love  and 
joy  have  departed.  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  have  gotten  the  ascendency.  And 
oh !  what  desolation  and  barrenness  ensue  !  We  frequent^ 
ly  find  the  professed  followers  of  Christ  in  this  state.  There 
are  many  young  Christians,  who  do  not  fulfil  the  hopes 
which  their  friends  entertained  respecting  them,  and  which 
they  indul^d  respecting  themselves,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  religious  life.  They  are  not  active,  growing  Chris- 
tians. They  do  not  exhibit  the  humility,  the  tenderness, 
the  zeal  and  watchfulness,  to  which  their  profession  binds 
them.  They  are  called  to  a  holy,  heavenly  Hfe  ;  but  their 
life  is  not  holy  and  heavenly.  They  are  called  to  bear  the 
likeness  of  Christ.  But  they  give  little  or  no  evidence  of 
this  likeness.  They  are  called  to  be  fruitfiil  in  good  works. 
But  in  this  also  they  are  deficient.  Now  this  lamentable 
state  is,  in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  fixed 
purpose  to  be  devoted  to  God.  Let  Christians,  then,  espe- 
cially young  Christians,  take  into  view  the  sinfulness  and 
wretchedness  of  such  a  condition,  and  their  exposure  to  fall 
into  it.  Let  them  meditate  upon  the  high  commands  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  which  retjuirethem  to  set  their  affections 
on  things  above,  to  strive  against  sin,  to  deny  themselves, 
to  be  watchful,  and  diligent,  and  pure,  and  to  walk  with 
God.  Let  them  consider  the  precious  promises.  Let 
them  dwell  in  deep  reflection  upon  the  vanity  and  misery 
of  a  worldly  life,  and  the  blessedness  of  uniform,  devoted 
piety  ;  upon  the  favour  of  God,  which  attends  a  holy  life,  and 
upon  the  wrath  of  God,  which  attends  a  life  of  sin.  Let 
them  look  forward  to  a  dying  bed,  to  the  judgment  day, 
and  the  eternal  world.  Let  them  ponder  these  things,  till 
their  hearts  are  duly  affected.  Then,  with  cordial  lovo  to 
Christ  and  his  cause,  looking  to  God,  and  rel3ring  upon  his 
all-sufiicient  grace,  let  them  come  to  a  deliberate,  solemn 
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resolution,  that  they  will  walk  in  newness  of  life.  Let  them 
bind  themselves  to  the  Lord  in  an  isverlasting  covenant. — 
With  sincerity  of  heart  let  them  decide  upon  a  life  of  self- 
denial,  watchfulness,  and  prayer.  Let  them  form  the  pur- 
pose strongly,  and  with  an  undivided  mind,  that  they  will 
make  religion  their  great  business,  and  that  nothing  shall 
turn  them  aside  from  this  reasonable  and  happy  work.  Let 
them  form  such  a  purpose,  in  such  a  manner,  and  faithfully 
adhere  to  it ;  and  they  will  find  it  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  their  christian  life.  Henceforward  their  path 
will  be  plain  and  bright.  They  will  know  what  they  are 
living  for,  and  what  they  have  to  do.  They  will  be  free 
from  a  divided  mind,  and  from  all  the  perplexity  occasion- 
ed by  it.  They  will  have  the  comfort  of  pursuing  one 
object,  and  that  the  greatest  and  best  in  the  universe.  This 
unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  object,  will  impart  moral 
strength  to  their  character.  So  that  although  temptation 
or  persecution  beset  them,  though  any  trouble  or  danger  rise 
up  before  them,  they  are  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  the 
riafht way.  "With  purpose  of  heart  they  cleave  to  the  Lord." 
They  are  fortified  against  whatever  would  draw  or  drive 
them  from  the  service  of  Christ.  Their  heart  is  fixed.  With 
unvarying  decision  they  say  to  every  tempter ;  ^^I  have  sworn 
and  I  will  perform  it,  that  I  will  keep  the  righteous  judg^ 
ments  of  my  God,^^  I  am,  a  servant  of  the  king  of  kings. 
At  his  command  I  am  engaged  in  a  great  and  exalted 
work,  and  I  cannot  come  down. — The  Christian,  who  thus 
dehberately  and  firmly  resolves  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
God,  moves  forward  steadily  in  his  heavenly  course.  He 
is  strong  to  act  for  God,  because  all  his  own  powers,  aided 
by  a  power  infinitely  superior,  are  enlisted  in  the  work.  He 
is  strong  to  resist  temptation,  because  he  will  not  parley 
with  it.  He  is  a  constant,  growing,  useful  Christian,  and 
his  light  shines  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  me  adequately  to  set  forth  the 
importance  of  our  being  fully  resolved,  and  having  our 
heart  unalterably  fixed,  in  the  work  of  God.  See,  then,  the 
importance  of  our  havinor  such  views  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter and  law,  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and 
our  obligations  to  the  Saviour,  and  the  importance  also  of 
such  religious  impressions  and  exercises,  as  tend  most  effec- 
tually to  bring  us  to  a  full  and  invariable  purpose,  that  we 
will  obey  God,  and  that  this  and  nothing  else  shall  be  our 
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great  business  as  lonjB^  as  we  live.  Superficial  views  and 
general  convictions  of  divine  truth,  transient  impressions, 
and  slight  experiences  will  never  bring  us  to  this.  Strong 
impressions,  deep  experiences,  powerful  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  and  powerful  actings  of  love,  gratitude  and  faith,  are 
necessary  to  bring  us  up  to  the  reijuisite  determination.  In 
the  religious  life  of  James  Brainerd  Taylor,  there  was  a  hap- 
py period,  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  such  views  and. 
exercises  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  deliberately  decided  to 
come  out  from  the  world  and  live  unto  God.  Before  this 
he  was  often  wavering,  and  easily  turned  aside.  But  af- 
terwards he  lived  to  purpose.  No  temptation  could  move 
him.  Every  day  turned  to  account,  because  it  was  em- 
ployed in  his  one  great  work  of  growing  in  grace,  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Let  Christians  in  every  situation  come  to  a  sincere  and 
firm  resolve,  that  they  will  renounce  the  world  ;  that  they 
will  regard  no  iniquity  in  their  heart ;  that  they  will  in  all 
things  follow  Jesus  and  make  his  glory  and  his  holy  ser- 
vice first  and  last  in  their  afiections ; — let  Christians  do  this 
and  what  spiritual  prosperity  would  they  enjoy  !  To  what 
a  high  measure  of  usefiilness  would  they  attain !  How 
would  their  light  shine !  And  what  a  day  of  glory  would 
soon  be  ushered  in  upon  the  church  of  Christ ! 

But  there  is  a  purpose  or  resolution  of  another  kind, 
often  spoken  of;  the  purpose  of  an  impenitent  sinner  to 
repent,  and  of  an  unbeliever,  to  believe, — of  an  enemy  to 
God,  to  love  God, — of  an  unrenewed  sinner,  to  become  a 
Christian.  A  purpose  like  this  is  frequently  formed  by  un- 
converted men,  especially  when  their  consciences  are 
awakened,  and  their  fears  of  fiiture  misery  excited.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  purpose  is  widely  different  from  the 
pious  purpose  of  Christians  to  live  a  devout  and  holy  life. 
It  is  different  as  to  its  nature  ;  as  to  its  motives  ;  as  to  its 
primary  and  real  object ;  and  as  to  its  influence. 

It  is  different  as  to  its  nature.  The  purpose  of  the 
Christian  is  a  holy  purpose.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
impenitent  sinner  is  not  holy.  The  one  is  the  act  of  a 
sanctifiedj  the  other  of  an  unsanctified  mind.  They  may 
both  be  called  by  the  same  name ;  but  their  moral  qualities 
are  as  different,  rs  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong.  Good 
fruit  cannot  come  firom  a  bad  tree. 
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These  two  kinds  of  purpose  spring  from  diderent 
motives ;  and  this  also  shows  their  different  natures.  The 
purpose  of  an  unrenewed  man  to  become  a  Christian^ 
springs  from  a  desire  for  his  own  individual  happiness^ 
from  mere  convictions  of  conscience,  or  from  a  dread  at 
future  punishment.  But  the  purpose  of  a  good  man  to  live 
right,  is  prompted,  as-  we  have  seen,  by  love  to  God  and 
man,  by  a  taste  for  religious  duties ;  in  a  word,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  holy  affections.  But  an  impenitent  sinner  has  no 
holy  affections,  from  which  a  holy  purpose  can  arise. 

These  purposes  differ  also  as  to  their  object  The 
primary  and  real  object,  which  the  purpose  of  an  impeni- 
tent sinner  fixes  upon,  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  good 
man.  The  unrenewed  sinner  resolves  to  repent,  to  believe 
and  to  obey.  But  the  real  object  of  his  contemplations  and 
his  purpose,  is  not  evangelical  repentanccy  faith^  and 
obedience^  but  some  wrong  ima^  of  them  in  his  mind,  or 
some  outward  conduct  attending  them.  We  are  taught, 
that  the  natural  man  does  not  ev^n  discern  the  things  of 
the  spirit, — that  he  cannot  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned.  So  when  the  unrenewed  sinner  re- 
solves to  seek  after  future  blessedness,  it  is  not  the  real,  holy 
blessedness  of  heaven,  which  he  looks  at  as  the  object  of 
his  desires,  the  end  of  his  pursuit,  but  a  happiness  suited 
to  his  taste. 

Finally;  the  purpose  of  the  impenitent  sinner  differs 
from  that  of  the  devout  Christian,  as  to  its  influence.  The 
determination  of  a  good  man  to  devote  himself  to  God,  has 
a  salutary  effect  upon  his  conduct.  It  leads  to  a  holy  life. 
Such  a  life  is  the  natural  development  of  the  principles 
involved  in  a  holy  purpose.  But  what  is  the  influence  of 
an  impenitent  sinner's  purpose  to  become  a  Christian  ?  It 
is  clear,  that  every  mental  act,  taken  by  itself,  tends  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  dispositions  which  are  exer- 
cised. And  in  this  case,  there  are  no  dispositions  exercised, 
but  those  which  belong  to  man  in  his  natural,  unsanctifled 
state.  No  effect  then  is  produced  by  the  purpose  referred 
to,  but  increasing  the  strength  of  the  natural  dispositions. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  mental  science  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  deUberate  purpose  of  the  mind,  in  which  par- 
ticular affections  are  exercised,  tends,  by  itself,  separately 
from  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit,  to  bring  up  other 
and  essentially  different  affections,  and  those  which  the 
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mind  never  before  put  forth.  And  to  rely  upon  a  purpose 
springing  from  mere  natural  principles,  to  produce  holy  af- 
fection and  a  holy  life,  is  to  rely  upon  the  unsanctified  act 
of  the  sinner  to  do  the  peculiar  work  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

It  is  implied  in  the  foregoinjg^  remarks,  that  the  purpose 
of  an  unrenewed  sinner,  springing  from  such  motives,  and 
being  of  such  a  nature,  has  no  spiritual  excellence,  or 
moral  goodness  in  it.  It  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  re- 
ligion. An  unrenewed  sinner's  purpose  to  repent,  is  not  re- 
pentance, his  purpose  to  believe,  is  not  faith;  and  his  pur- 
pose to  obey,  is  not  obedience.  While  the  unregenerate 
sinner  resolves  to  repent,  he  continues  impenitent,  t.  e.  he 
refuses  to  do  what  he  resolves  to  do.  While  he  resolves  to 
believe  in  Christ,  he  refuses  to  believe ;  and  while  he  re- 
solves to  obey,  he  refuses  to  obey.  A  sinner,  while  resolv- 
ing in  this  manner,  is  far  from  commencing  religion,  or 
making  any  approximation  towards  it. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  these  remarks  by  citing  a 
great  variety  of  instances  in  which  unrenewed  sinners  have 
resolved  to  attend  to  religion,  and  to  become  Christians. 
But  I  shall  mention  only  a  few,  and  those  taken  from  the 
memoirs  of  Haiyburton,  lately  abridged  and  published  by 
Dr.  Humphrey. — When  Haiyburton  was  at  sea,  in  early 
youth,  he  had  many  serious  reflections,  and  says:  «I 
promised  that,  should  I  be  at  land,  I  would  live  better  than 
formerly.  I  engaged  to  keep  all  God's  commandments. 
My  mother  told  me  I  was  in  a  mistake,  and  should  not  hold 
there.  But  there  was  no  persuading  me  of  this.  I  multi- 
plied resolutions,  and  doubted  not  as  to  the  performance." 
But  he  says ;  <<  no  sooner  was  I  come  to  land,  and  settled  at 
Rotterdam,  than  I  forgot  all  my  resolutions  and  promises." 
Afterwards,  when  pressed  with  convictions,  he  says;  "I 
endeavoured  to  relieve  myself  by  promises  of  abstaining 
from  those  sins  which  more  directly  troubled  me. — I  took 
sanctuary  in  resolutions  of  inquiring  into  the  Lord's  mind, 
and  complying."  At  a  later  period  he  was  led  to  attend 
very  careftilly  upon  the  forms  of  religion.  He  prayed 
night  and  morning  ;  and  at  other  times  retired  and  wept  in 
secret,  and  read  and  prayed,  and  resolved  to  live  otherwise 
than  he  had  done.  But  this  goodness  was  as  the  morn- 
ing cloud  and  early  dew.  Again,  he  says ;  <<  Finding  no 
peace  in  any  of  these  courses,  f  resolved  to  enter  into  cove- 
nant with  the  Iiord ;  and  accordingly  I  wrote  and  subscribed 
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a  solemn  covenant  whereby  I  bound  myself  to  be  his :  as 
the  Israelites,  when  under  the  awful  impressions  of  Sinai, 
said, — all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  say  unto  us,  we  will 
hear  and  do  it.  When  I  had  done  this,  I  concluded  all 
was  right,  and  found  a  kind  of  present  peace."  But  God 
discovered  to  him  the  treachery  of  his  engagements,  and  let 
him  see  that  his  heart  was  not  sound,  that  there  were 
secret  reserves  in  his  engagements,  and  that  there  were 
some  sins  from  which  his  heart  was  not  divorced !  Again, 
having  deep  convictions  of  his  own  depravity,  he  resolved 
and  engaged  with  much  solemnity  to  obey  God,  and  for 
some  time  was  very  strict  in  performing  his  duties.  But 
he  found  he  was  influenced  by  a  self-righteous  spirit.  He 
says  ;  '<  I  engaged  to  live  a  new  life  with  an  old  heart ;  not 
being  yet  made  to  see  that,  unless  the  tree  is  made  good, 
the  fruit  cannot  be  good."  Finally,  on  a  time  set  apart  for 
prayer,  he  solemnly  bound  himself  to  God,  to  walk  in  his 
ways.  He  said,  "  I  will  serve  the  Lord."  But  he  was  still 
a  stranger  to  the  power  of  religion.  He  was  finally  brought 
to  renounce  all  these  methods  of  relief,  and  to  submit  to  the 
gospel  way  of  salvation  by  grace. 

Every  one  must  see  that  such  purposes  and  resolutions 
to  serve  God,  as  Halyburton  formed,  and  such  as  uncon- 
verted men  now  frequently  form,  have  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  holiness.  And  it  appears  equally  evident,  that  such  re- 
solutions have  no  influence  to  produce  holiness.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  obvious  nature  of  the  mind  to  suppose,  that 
any  act  of  an  unrenewed  man  can  produce  a  renewal,  or 
that  any  determination  of  an  unholy  heart  can  have  an 
efficacy  to  originate  holiness.  Who  can  admit  the  thought, 
that  an  impenitent,  selfish,  worldly  heart  is  able  to  form  a 
purpose,  or  put  forth  an  act,  which  shall  give  birth  to  a 
heart  of  penitence,  and  of  benevolent,  heavenPy  aflTection  ? 
That  the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  God,  can  by  its 
own  agency,  cause  love  to  spring  up?  This  is  the  very 
thing  which  the  Apostle  says  cannot  be.  "  The  carnal 
mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can 
be.  So  then,  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God." 
If  the  carnal  mind  could  be  subject  to  the  divine  law,  and  if 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  in  their  natural  state, 
could  please  God,  there  would  be  no  need  of  being  bom  of 
the  Spirit. 

Now  have  we  not  reason  for  the  painful  apprehension, 
that  multitudes  of  sinners  fall  into  a  fatal  mistake  on  this 
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subject  ?  A  fatal  mistake  it  must  be,  if  they  suppose  that 
any  purpose  of  theirs,  springing  from  an  unsanctined  heart, 
has  any  real  goodness  in  it,  or  that  it  is  any  evidence  of 
piety,  or  that  "they  can  safely  rely  upon  it  as  having  any 
power  to  improve  their  moral  state.  Suppose  a  sinner, 
under  a  strong  excitement  of  conscience,  and  fear,  and  self- 
love,  but  witlT  little  knowledge  of  his  own  heart,  resolves 
that  he  will  repent,  and  henceforth  live  as  a  Christian. 
Does  such  a  resolution  constitute  conversion  ?  Is  it  any 
satisfactory  evidence  of  conversion  ?  By  no  means.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  same  motives,  he  may  attend  to  the 
various  external  duties  of  religion,  and  enjoy  a  kind  of 
pleasure  in  them,  and  may  engage  in  various  plans  of  bene- 
volence, and  mako  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  others, 
that  he  is  a  sincere  and  growing  Christian.  All  this  he 
may  do  in  consequence  of  his  resolution  to  be  a  Christian. 
But  if  he  relies  upon  such  a  resolution,  or  the  fruits  of  it, 
as  constituting  religion,  or  as  an  evidence  of  religion,  he 
deceiveth  himself  For  the  unrenewed  sinner's  resolution 
to  repent,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  repentance ;  and  his 
purpose  to  be  a  Christian  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
being  a  Christian,  and  has  no  natural  connection  with  it. 

Hence  we  see  how  dangerous  a  practice  it  must  be,  for 
ministers  of  the  gospel  to  represent  the  purpose  or  resolu- 
tion of  an  unrent?wed  sinner  to  be  a  Christian,  as  constitu- 
ting conversion,  or  as  an  evidence  of  conversion.  A  purpose 
to  serve  God,  springing  from  love  to  God,  a  purpose  to 
forsake  sin,  springing  from  real  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  purpose 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  religion,  from  a  cordial  delifirht  in 
those  duties,  is  indeed  an  evidence  of  conversion.  It  fs  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  a  new  heart  developes  itself  But 
what  fatal  delusion  shall  we  occasion,  if  we  speak  of  any 
resolution  arising  from  mere  convictions  of  conscience  or 
from  self-love,  or  from  any  natural  affection,  as  having  the 
nature  of  religion,  or  as  a  proof  of  regeneration  !  If  we 
would  speak  of  a  purpose  to  serve  God,  which  may  safely 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  true  piety,  or  as  an  evidence  of  it, 
we  must  take  special  care  to  show  that  it  is  a  purpose 
which  springs  from  holy  motives. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  ministers,  who  have 
appeared  desirous  of  doing  ^ood,  to  exhort  sinners  to  form 
a  purpose  to  repent  and  believe,  a  resolution  to  turn  from 
3in  to  God ;  and  to  speak  of  this  as  constituting  the  sub- 
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Stance  of  a  saying  change ; — and  to  do  all  this  so  as  to  im- 
ply that  the  purpose  or  resolution  intended,  is  one  which 
springs  from  mere  natural  aflTections,  and  which  a  person 
may  form  in  a  state  of  unregeneracy.  They  labour  to 
bring  the  sinner  to  adopt  such  a  resolution,  and  regard  this  as 
the  grand  object  to  be  accomplished.  And  if  any  one  says, 
he  thus  resolves,  they  look  upon  it  as  evidence  of  his  being 
born  again,  and  forthwith  count  him  as  a  convert. 

I  have  already  intimated,  that  this  practice  is  dangerous. 
I  now  say,  it  is  wholly  unscriptural.  To  what  did  the 
prophets  and  apostles  exhort  sinners  in  order  to  salva- 
tion ?  They  exhorted  them  to  repent,  to  believe,  to  pray^ 
to  seek  God,  to  put  away  sin,  to  love  and  follow  Christ,  &c. 
But  when  did  they  direct  sinners  to  resolve  to  do  these 
duties  ?  And  who  would  ever  think  of  directing  men  in 
any  case,  to  resolve  to  do  that  which  is  strictly  of  present 
obligation,  and  which  urgently  calls  for  present  performance? 
If  a  friend  of  yours  were  in  a  house  on  fire,  and  must 
instantly  escape  or  perish  in  the  flames,  would  you  go 
about  to  persuade  him  to  farm  a  purpose  or  resol  *itiof  to 
leave  the  house  ?  Or  if  your  friend  were  drowning,  would 
you  call  upon  him  to  resolve  to  take  hold  of  the  rope  which 
was  let  down  for  his  rescue  ?  Or  if  he  had  unwittingly 
swallowed  poison,  would  you  exhort  him  to  resolve  to  take 
the  medicine  which  was  the  only  thing  that  could  save 
him  from  sudden  death  7  When  the  jailor  felt  himself  to 
be  perishing,  and  inquired  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved ;  did 
the  apostle  direct  him  to  form  a  purpose  or  resolution,  to 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  And  does  God,  in  giving 
the  first  and  great  command,  which  comprises  all  the  rest, 
say;  "Thou  shalt  resolve  to  love  the  Lord  ihy  God  with 
all  thy  heart?"  and  in  giving  the  second  command^* — 
"Thou  shalt  resolve  to  love  Ihy  neighbour  as  thyself?" 
Love  itself  is  the  thing  that  is  due  from  us.  It  is  a 
matter  of  present  obligation ;  and  of  course  is  an 
unqualified,  absolute  requisition  of  love  itself;  and  as  far  as 
the  exercise  of  love  is  a  present  duty,  the  command  cannot 
be  understood  to  leave  any  place  for  a  purpose  or  resolu- 
tion antecedent  to  the  exercise  of  love.  See  how  the  afiec- 
tionate,  urgent  exhortation  to  sinners,  contained  in  Isa.  56, 
would  be  enfeebled  and  paralyzed,  if  you  should  put  it 
in  the  form  which  we  are  considering.  "  Ho  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  resolve  to  come  to  the  waters :  make  it  your 
Vol.  III.  51 
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serious  purpose  to  come,  and  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  resolve  to 
come  and  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price.      Wherefore  do  you  spend  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread  ?     Resolve  to  hearken  diUgently  unto  me,  and  to 
eat  that  which  is  good.     Form  the  solemn  purpose  to  in- 
cline your  ear  and  come  unto  me.     Resolve  to  hear,  and 
your  soul  shall  live.     Determine  to  seek  the  Lord  while  he 
may  be  found,  to  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near.    Let  the 
wicked  purpose  to  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  resolve  to  return  unto  the 
Lord  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him."    The  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament  would  be  aflfected  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  those  which   require   repentance  and  faith   of 
sinners  in  the  first  instance,  not  less  than  any  others.  Why, 
then,  adopt  a  mode  of  address  which  is  so  at  variance  with 
the  word  of  God  ?     If  God  requires  repentance  and  faith 
and  love  and  obedience,  let  his  ambassadors  require  the 
same,  taking  care  to  substitute  nothing  else  in  their  place. 
Do  you  say,  a  purpose  to  repent  and  believe  and  love  \b 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  repentance,  faith  and  love,  and 
must  always  come  before  them  1     My  answer  is,  that  this 
is  wholly  without  proof,  and  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
mind,   and    the    consciousness  of  enlightened  Christians 
generally.     Do  you  say  that  by  a  purpose  to  repent  and 
love  God,  you  do  not  mean  an  act  of  the  will  which  is  distinct 
from  repentance,  but  one  which  involves  repentance,  so  that 
requiring  the  purpose  is  requiring  repentance?  I  reply, 
first,  that  according  to  the  established  sense  of  words, 
a  purpose  to  do  any  thing  is  distinct  from  doing  it,  and 
may  take  place  without  it.      Secondly,  if  you  mean  to  re- 
quire repentance,  why  not  require  it  plainly  and  directly? 
Why  make  use  of  words  which  would  seem  to  imply  that 
you  have  something  else  in  view  ?      Thirdly,  the  example 
of  the  Apostles  is  "obligatory  upon  us,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  character  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  are  so  changed,  as  to  call  for  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  addressing  sinners.     Is  it  said,  that  sinners,  while 
unrenewed,  are  not  capable  of  exercising  saving  repent- 
ance and  faith  and  love,  and  that  we  ought  to  require  some- 
thing first,  which  they  can  do  in  their  natural  state  ?      To 
this  I  reply,  that  most  of  those,  who  at  the  present  day,  use 
the  mode  of  address  referred  to,  do  not  admit  that  sinners 
are  subject  to  any  incapacity,  or  want  of  power,  to  do  what 
God  requires.    So  that  nothing  need  be  said  to  remove 
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such  a  difficulty  as  this  from  their  minds.  And  if  there  are 
any,  who  consider  the  inability  of  sinners  to  obey  the 
Divine  commands,  as  a  reason  for  witholding  or  varying 
those  commands,  or  as  an  exemption  from  present  obligation 
to  obey;  my  answer  is,  that  by  such  a  position  they  virtually 
impeach  the  character  of  the  law  and  the  Lawgiver,  and 
undertake  to  be  more  just  than  God.  Do  you  say,  that  a 
resolution  to  repent  and  obey  is  in  fact  frequently  followed 
by  repentance  and  obedience  ?  I  answer,  it  is  still  more 
frequently  followed  by  impenitence  and  disobedience.  Do 
you  say,  the  purpose  you  mean  to  inculcate  is  a  pious  pur- 
pose, springing  from  right  motives  ?  Then  take  care  to 
explain  your  meaning,  and  leave  no  one  to  suppose  that  he 
does  any  part  of  the  work  which  God  requires,  by  a  resolu- 
tion which  springs  from  an  unholy  heart.  God  requires 
that  all  men  should  be  holy.  The  requisition  is  just  and 
good.  And  neither  the  deep  depravity  of  men,  nor  their 
entire  dependence  on  the  special  i^ncy  of  the  l^irit, 
interferes  in  the  least  with  their  perfect  obligation  to  com- 
ply with  the  requisition.  Why  not  press  this  obligation 
upon  them?  God  requires  them  to  repent,  and  to  repent 
without  any  delay.  This  requisition  too  is  perfectly  right. 
And  there  are  many  reasons,  and  reasons  of  inconceivable 
weight  and  urgency,  to  induce  them  now  to  repent.  Why  not 
present  these  reasons,  and  labour  to  persuade  them  to  do  this 
very  duty  at  once  ?  Why  put  any  thing,  or  seem  to  put 
any  thing  else  in  the  place  of  it  7  God  says ;  "  Speak  my 
words  to  them."  Here  is  the  sum  of  what  we  are  to  do  as 
gospel  ministers.  We  should  labour  to  come  up  fully  to 
this  requirement,  by  declaring  all  the  counsel  of  God.  We 
should  take  care  not  to  go  beyond  this  requirement  by  ad- 
ding to  God's  words.  We  should  declare  the  truth  to  sin- 
ners with  the  feelings  which  the  truth  itself  prompts,  and 
inculcate  their  duty  with  that  spirit  of  love  which  appeared 
in  him,  whose  servants  we  are.  And  all  this  we  should  do 
with  cordial  reliance  on  Divine  grace,  remembering  that, 
whoever  may  plant  or  water,  it  is  God  that  gives  the 
increase. 

Finally ;  it  is  our  duty  at  the  present  day  to  take  special 
pains  to  show  how  hazardous  it  is  to  depend  on  any  purpose 
which  originates  in  an  impenitent,  unrenewed,  selfish  heart. 
Many  persons  speak  peace  to  themselves,  because  they 
have  resolved  to  repent  and  to  be  Christians.  They  en- 
graft a  hope  of  heaven  upon  an  unsanctified  resolution. 
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And  when  they  once  hide  themselves  in  this  refuge  of  lies, 
it  is  extremely  diflBicult  to  dislodge  them.  A  deceived  heart 
hath  turned  them  aside.  They  think  they  are  something, 
when  they  are  nothing. 


Art.  V.    Review  op  Hodge  on  the  Epistle  to  the 

Romans. 

By  Gilbert  McMabter,  D.  D.  Dnanesburgh,  N.  Y. 

A  CommerUary  (yih  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  designed  for  students  of  the 
English  Bible.  By  Charles  Hodge^  Professor  of  BibliccU  Literature 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  Philadelphia .  Published 
by  Qrigg  and  Elliot,  No.  9  North  Fourth  street.  1835,  pp.  588. 

Between  the  works  and  the  word  of  God,  ingenious 
men  have  often  remarked  a  striking  analogy.  In  the  de- 
tails as  well  as  in  the  outlines  of  this  analogy,  we  are  able 
to  trace  those  impressions  of  the  divine  hand,  and  those 
features  of  the  divine  character,  which,  to  our  minds,  iden- 
tify the  Creator  of  nature  and  the  author  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  field  and  in  the  forest,  upon  the  mountain  and  in 
the  valley,  the  Botanist  will  find  all  the  materials  of  the 
botanic  garden  ;  but  then  ;ie  will  not  find  his  classes,  or- 
ders, genera,  and  species,  collated  and  distinctly  arranged 
in  their  respective  plots.  To  find  them,  in  order  that  he 
may  thus  arrange  them,  he  must  traverse  the  fields  and  the 
forest ;  examine  the  valley,  and  ascend  the  mountains ;  ob- 
serve with  discrimination,  and  gather  with  care  the  objects 
of  his  pursuit.  For  these  toils  the  lover  of  nature  will  find 
a  compensation  in  the  great  variety  of  relations  presented 
to  his  view,  and  in  the  profusion  of  beauties  and  riches 
scattered  around  his  path,  which  are  sought  for  in  vain  in 
the  artificial  arrangements  of  the  gardener's  beds.  Neither 
the  views  of  a  vigorous  vitality,  nor  the  enjoyments  of  the 
numerous  and  varied  connexions  of  the  products  of  nature, 
found  in  her  own  unmeasured  plains  and  on  her  elevated 
hills,  are  furnished  in  the  order  and  system  of  the  garden, 
how  beautiful  soever,  otherwise,  that  inclosure  may  be. 

It  is  thus  in  the  Book  of  God's  revealed  will.  In  its 
pages  of  light  we  have  no  technical  system.    The  materi- 
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als  of  a  system  are,  indeed,  very  abundant.  The  illumi- 
nating Spirit  of  inspiration  has  spread  out  the  pages  of  the 
sacred  volume,  and  as  a  mean  of  [sanctifying  the  souls  of 
men,  has  made  it  their  duty  and  privilege  to  examine  with 
dili^nce,  earnestness,  and  solemnity  of  mind,  the  contents 
of  tSose  pages.  The  several  parts  of  the  revelation  which 
they  embrace  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  one  another  ; 
and  much  of  their  beauty  and  efficiency  lies  in  the  enlight- 
ened perception  of  this  harmony,  and  in  the  application  of 
the  several  truths  in  their  appropriate  relations.  The  first 
principles  of  Christianity  though  comparatively  few,  are, 
Nevertheless,  like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  capable  of  in- 
definite combinations  with  each  other  and  with  the  objects 
to  which  they  arc  related  ;  and  in  every  form  of  combina- 
tion they  present  so  much  that  is  peculiar  and  deeply  inter- 
esting, as  almost  to  justify  in  each  presentation  the  appella- 
tion of  a  new  principle.  To  discover  these  principles, 
whether  in  reference  to  the  articles  of  faith  or  the  duties  of 
religion  and  morality,  we  must  neither  confine  ourselves 
to  abstract  propositions,  nor  limit  ourselves  to  express  com- 
mands. Beyond  these  we  must  go  to  the  features  of  char- 
acter delineated  in  the  Book  of  God  ;  to  facts  in  life  and 
events  of  providence  there  recorded.  These  exhibited  in  a 
thousand  forms,  and  modified  by  innumerable  circumstan- 
ces and  relations,  infold  principles  and  instructions  of  deep- 
est interest  to  man.  These  principles  stand  in  appropriate 
relationships  to  eajch  other,  and  to  ascertain  their  connex- 
ions and  relative  bearings,  is  the  business  of  the  theological 
student. 

This  we  can  by  no  means  view  in  the  light  of  an  use- 
less or  unimportant  labour.  Whilst  guarding  against  the 
danger  of  forming  a  system  in  anticipation  of  supernatural 
revelation,  and  then  having  recourse  to  that  revelation  to 
compel  its  testimony  in  favor  of  our  theory,  it  would  be 
no  trivial  error  should  we  disregard  the  harmony  of  the 
principles  of  revealed  truth,  and  satisfy  ourselves  with 
a  view  of  them  as  insulated  facts.  There  is  a  proportion 
— avaXo/io — of  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  which  involves  the 
idea  of  system ;  a  disregard  of  which  will  raise  very  great 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  soimd  and  satisfactory  exegesis 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  will  greatly  retard  the  Chris- 
tian's progress  in  his  advances  toward  that  acquisition  of 
Bible  knowledge,  which  is  demanded  for  efficient  christian 
action.    Let,  however,  care  be  taken,  that  this  proportion 
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of  faith  be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The 
value  of  a  compend  of  first  principles,  in  the  study  of  every 
other  department  of  science,  is  well  known,  and  why  it 
should  be  contemned  or  overlooked  in  Theology,  no  good 
reason  we  think,  can  be  assigned.  The  material  for  such 
a  compend  is  abundantly  furnished  in  the  Bible,  and  when 
judiciously  formed  and  employed,  it  aids  in  the  progress  of 
Bible  investigation.  With  a  view  to  such  aid  that  chief  of 
Theologians  and  prince  of  Scripture  Expositors,  Calvin^ 
composed  in  an  extended  view  of  that  early  document,  the 
apostle's  creed,  his  invaluable  "  Institutes." 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  is,  to  some  extent, 
an  exception  to  the  above  remarks.  In  this  letter  the  great 
outlines  of  a  theological  system  are  distinctly  marked,  and 
the  filling  up  is  as  complete  as  either  the  epistolary  form  of 
composition,  or  the  object  of  the  sacred  writer  required.  It 
is  matter  of  sincere  ffratulation,  that,  for  some  years  past, 
public  attention  has  been  invited,  and  continues  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  study  of  this  Epistle.  The  importance  of  its 
matter  and  the  difficulty  of  its  exposition  have  been  gene- 
rally admitted ;  and  the  admission  of  the  difficulty  of  suc- 
cess has  probably  contributed  its  share  in  the  production  of 
that  comparative  neglect  with  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
this  deeply  interesting  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
certain  quarters  has  been  treated.  Among  the  indications 
of  ffood  and  ill,  of  which  our  age  is  so  very  prolific,  we  are 
inclined  to  hail  as  one  of  promise,  the  aroused  desire  to 
understand  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  this  chief  produc- 
tion of  his  inspired  pen.  In  aid  of  the  object  of  this  desire, 
Calvin  is  brought  from  the  obscurity  in  which  he  has  been 
too  long  sufiered  to  remain,  and  in  a  modern  dress  is  in- 
troduced to  tlie  fellowship  of  the  English  reader.  Tholuck 
at  Halle,  on  the  European  continent,  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try, in  rapid  succession,  the  commentaries  of  Stuart  and 
Hodge  have  made  their  appearance.  These  commentators 
have  laboured,  indeed,  with  various  success ;  but  all  of 
them  with  advantage  to  the  cause  of  sacred  literature. — 
Whatever  provokes  men  to  read,  study,  and  understand 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  di- 
vine word,  so  imperfectly  understood  as  that  epistle  gene- 
rally is,  does  service  to  the  cause  of  religious  knowledge. 
The  exceptionable,  or  more  imperfect  work  will  call  forth 
into  action  those  who  can  do  it  better.    Acceptable  com- 
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mentaries,  too,  have  a  tendency  to  bring  back  to  the  pulpits 
of  our  country,  and  to  make  fashionable,  the  good  and  pro^ 
fitable  old  custom  of  the  Sabbath  morning  lecture, — the  ex- 
position, in  order,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  of  a  portion  of 
some  book  of  Scripture  till  the  whole  shall  be  finished, — 
explaining  its  difficult  terms,  pointing  out  the  relation  of 
its  several  parts,  stating  its  doctrines,  and  showing  its  prac- 
tical use  ;  a  custom  which  has  extensively,  and  for  the  in- 
terests of  Bible  knowled^  and  a  solid  acquaintance  with 
true  reUgion  very  unhappily,  too  long  yielded  its  place  in 
the  sanctuary  to  the  little  fancy  piece,  the  vehement  but  ill- 
sustained  exhortation  or  the  intellect-destroying  and  death- 
producing  vapid  declamation.  How  vety  different  from, 
and  superior  to  these,  the  exhibitions  of  truth  deduced  im- 
mediately from  the  fountain  of  truth  itself,  pervaded  by  that 
fullness  of  spiritual  vitality  which  gives  life  to  the  soul. 

Our  parpose  at  present  is  to  notice,  and  that  very 
briefly,  the  "  commentary  "  of  Professor  Hodge.  We  very 
cordially  welcome  tliis  work,  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  Theological  literature  of  our  country.  Without  pre- 
tension it  evinces  research,  and  without  the  angry  spirit  of 
ill-conducted  controvery,  it  repels  what  the  author  views  as 
errour,  and  maintains  with  firnmess  what  he  believes  to  be 
truth.  It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  say,  that  in  the  at- 
tention we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  work,  we  have 
not  discovered  any  doctrinal  errour.  Professor  H.  is  an 
advocate  of  the  old  Reformation  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  as  these  are  set  forth  in  the  symbols  of  the  reformed 
churches.  His  exposition  will  be  read  with  advantage  by 
every  one  who  is  desirous  to  understand  the  apostle  Paul, 
in  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  a  sound  and  able 
work,  and  may,  very  confidently  be  recommeded  to  the  at- 
tention and  regard  of  every  class  of  readers.  That  all  the 
forms  of  expression  employed  in  the  course  of  the  work 
are  equally  happy  and  appropriate,  we  need  not  affirm ;  or 
that  the  author  has  seized  with  equal  power,  the  spirit  of 
every  text  in  this  epistle,  none  will  expect.  A  faultless  ex- 
position of  a  scripture  so  profound  is  too  much  to  require 
of  any  uninspired  man.  This  remark  will,  we  trust,  guard 
us  against  misapprehension,  in  those  which  follow. 

In  a  compendious  "  Introduction,"  we  have  given  us 
an  outline  of  the  character  of  Paul ; — a  view^  of  me  origin 
and  condition  of  the  church  at  Rome ; — of  the  time  and 
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place  of  the  composition  of  the  Epistle ; — of  the  proof  of 
its  authenticity ;  and  lastly  an  analysis  of  its  contents.  In 
this  analysis,  the  author  considers  the  Epistle  as  consisting  of 
three  parts.  "  The  first  which  includes  the  first  eight  chap- 
ters, is  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion and  its  consequences.  The  second,  embracing  chapters 
9, 10, 1 1,  treats  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  rejection,  and 
future  conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  third  consists  of 
practical  exhortations,  and  salutations  to  the  Christians  at 
Rome.  p.  13. 

Analysis,  in  this  instance,  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  matter 
of  taste,  than  of  great  utility.  To  that  given  by  Prof.  H. 
no  great  objection  can  be  made,  as  it  is,  in  its  parts,  su£Gl- 
ciently  comprehensive,  and  to  a  wearisome  detail  exceptions 
may  very  justly  be  taken.  Without  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  the  matter,  we  would  prefer  some  such  dis- 
tribution of  the  epistle  as  the  following:  After  noticing  the 
Apostle's  introduction,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  is 
found  in  the  first  fifteen  verses,  together  with  the  general 
statement  of  his  subject  in  verses  16, 17,  and  18,  he  gives, —  • 

I.  In  the  remaining  part  of  chapter  i.  and  to  verse  21, 
of  chapter  iii.  a  view  of  man's  fallen  state,  in  which  he 
establishes  the  truth  of  the  guilt,  depravity,  and  helplessness 
of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

II.  The  discussion  of  Justification,  through  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  state  of  fallen  man 
being  unfolded,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  introduction 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  Redeemer,  in 
order  to  the  justification  of  the  believing  sinner.  This 
discussion  occupies  that  portion  of  the  epistle  between 
chap.  iii.  20,  and  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter. 

III.  Chapters  vi.  vii.  viii.  to  verse  29,  embrace  the  doc- 
trine of  sanctification  with  its  issuing  in  glory. 

IV.  From  verse  29,  of  chapter  viii.  to  the  end  of  chap, 
xi.  a  view  is  presented  of  the  sovereign  purpose  of  Divine 
mercy  in  behalf  of  ruined  sinners,  together  with  an  out- 
line of  the  plan  of  administration  fixed  in  the  sovereign 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  ffiving  to  the  believer  assu- 
rance of  the  infallible  accomplishment  of  the  designs  of 
grace.  In  illustration  of  the  subject,  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews,  in  accordance  with  the  foresight  of  Israelitish  pro- 
phecy ;  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  restoration  of 
Israel  to  their  church  state,  when  the  day  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Grentiles  shall  have  dawned. 
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V.  Chapters  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  and  xv.  to  ver.  13,  contain  a 
distinct  summary  of  Christian  duty. 

1.  In  chapter  xii,  there  is  exhibited  a  comprehensive 
view  of  Christian  obligation,  personal  and  social ;  inclusive 
of  a  distinct  reference  to  ecclesiastical  officers  and  their 
peculiar  duties. 

2.  Chapter  xiii.  brings  before  us  the  Divine  authority  of 
civil  government,  and  the  duty  of  Christians,  as  well  as 
others,  toward  legitimate  authority,  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries where  they  may  reside. 

3.  In  chapter  xiv.  xv.  to  ver.  13,  we  find  the  great 
principles  and  leading  rules  of  Church  Fellowship,  in 
which  is  prescribed  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  the  for- 
mation and  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  relations. 

4.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  letter  is  occupied  with 
various  incidental  remarks,  salutations,  and  the  conclusion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  analysis,  it  affects  not 
the  substance  of  the  exposition.  That  is,  certainly,  of 
greatest  consequence,  and  will  be  found  in  the  progress  and 
details  of  this  work,  in  which  great  and  leading  principles 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  find  a  prominent  and  com- 
manding place,  and  with  the  filling  up  of  which  outhne 
we  have  found  no  material  discrepancy.  To  enter  into 
minute  discussions,  or  to  take  up  in  detailed  remark,  any 
of  these  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  is  beyond  our 
present  intention.  A  reference  to  a  few  of  them  is  all  that 
is  purposed,  and  this  is  attempted  with  the  design  of  recom- 
mending the  careful  perusal  of  the  work  itself  Among 
the  doctrines  upon  which  the  author  appears  to  lay  special 
weight,  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  eternal  filiation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  Prof. 
H.  decidedly  takes  the  ground  that  the  idea  of  the  Sonskip 
of  Jesus  Christ  necessarily  embraces  that  of  Deity.  God- 
head is  his,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  God, — the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father.  To  us,  indeed,  it  seems  passing 
strange,  that  any  should  consider  necessary  Deity  as  the 
prerogative  of  the  h  Ao^o^,— adenomination  so  obviously  seem- 
ing to  designate  the  second  person  of  the  adorable  Trinity, 
as  the  efficient  agent  in  the  revelation  of  Jehovah  to  the 
various  tribes  of  his  rational  family,  and  especially  to  man  ; 
rather  than  of  the  h  hog,  which  so  naturally  indicates  the  es- 
sential necessary  possession  of  Godhead,  in  virtue  of  the  filial 
relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Eternal  Father.    The  exposi- 
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tion  of  ver.  4,  chap,  i.,  found  in  this  volume,  wiU,  we  trust, 
be  satisfactory  to  such  as  may  have  entertained  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  We  deeply  regret  that  any  advocate  of  the 
Supreme  Divinity  of  our  Redeemer  should  have,  at  any 
time,  hesitated  upon  the  truth  of  his  eternal  and  necessary 
Sonship.  We  still  believe  the  denial  of  this  truth  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  faith  of  the  Christian  profession.  What 
idea  of  the  distinct  personality  of  his  Saviour,  has  the 
simple  hearted  professor,  beyond  thatof  his  Sonship?  When 
we  have  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  as  Son  of  God,  is  not  supremely  Divine, — equal 
with  God  the  Father, — the  work  of  the  Socinian,  who  may 
soon  follow  us,  will  not  be  iound  of  difficult  accomplish- 
ment. 

We  camiot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  some  good  men, 
in  their  speculations  upon  this  subject,  have  pushed  too  far 
the  supposed  points  of  analogy  between  human  and  divine 
ygvecigr.  The  danger  of  pushing  analogy,  in  reasoning,  into 
the  place  of  proof,  is  not  unknown  ;  and  the  absurdities 
that  follow  the  carrying:  of  illustration  by  it  as  a  help, 
beyond  the  proper  bounds,  are  in  abundance  before  us.  It 
might,  too,  not  be  amiss  for  some  ingenious  speculators 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Divinity,  whilst  employing  ana- 
logies derived  from  created  nature,  to  stop  ere  they  advance 
too  far,  and  inquire  how  much  they  really  know  of  that 
which  they  put  in  requisition  for  the  explanation  of  the 
more  hidden  subject.  Did  we  bear  in  mind  the  very  nar- 
row limits  that  set  bounds  to  our  knowledge  of  what  goes  to 
the  constitution  of  the  relationships  of  paternity  and  miation 
among  men,  we  might  be  saved  from  some  rash  conclusions, 
and  from  some  needless  perplexities  upon  the  subject  before 
us.  Did  we  ascertain  more  precisely  the  true  extent  of  our 
information  on  the  subject  of  this  department  of  physiologi- 
cal inquiry,  it  is  very  probable  we  should,  in  reference  to 
the  second  person  in  Deity,  utter  and  hear  fewer  sug- 
gestions of  commufiication,  derivaiioUj  dependence,  inferio- 
rity; all  which  terms,  if  not  limited  to  the  humanity,  or 
mediatorial  character  of  our  Lord,  are  offences  against  the 
acknowledged  faith  of  the  Church  of  God.  Upon  certain 
points,  analogy  was  intended  to  shed  a  divine  light ;  but 
the  analogy,  when  pushed  beyond  its  authorized  bounds, 
casts  a  shadow  of  darkness  under  which  every  object 
becomes  indistinct.  In  what,  among  men,  does  the  perso- 
nality of  the  son  depend  upon  his  father  ?    What  of  the 
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personality  of  the  son  is  a  derivative  of  his  father?  In 
what  is  the  son,  as  a  human  person,  inferioiir  to  his  father? 
On  the  part  of  the  son,  observation  does  not  justify  the 
idea  of  inferiority,  in  any  essential  attribute  of  human 
nature,  to  the  father ;  physiological  investigations  authorize 
not  the  conclusion  of  inferiority ;  and  in  the  organization  of 
society,  humanity  in  the  son  is  guarded  by  as  many  legal 
provisions  as  it  is  in  the  father.  In  reference  to  our  Redeemer 
the  case  is  plain.  In  caUing  himself  the  Son  of  God, 
while  sojourning  among  men  on  earth,  he  was  understood 
as  asserting  his  equality  with  God.  The  inference  he  did 
not  deny.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  the  n  6ti,  the  how  or 
why?  is  the  difficulty.  What  is  his  name,  or  his  son's 
NAME,  if  thou  canst  tell  ?  Fancy  here  should  be  restrained. 
In  inquiries  concerning  the  structure  of  nature,  fancy  may 
flutter  around  the  blossom  of  the  rose,  imagination  may 
form  its  theory  of  geology  from  a  partial  knowledge  of 
facts  respecting  the  strata  of  the  earth,  or  arrange  its  system 
of  physiology  by  suppositions  ill  sustained,  and  if  kept  in 
their  own  place,  such  theories  may  be  harmless ;  but  this 
they  cannot  be,  when  employed  as  the  measure  by  which 
we  would  fathom  the  deep  mysteries  of  God.  The  whole 
limit  of  the  mountain  where  the  Divinity  dwells,  is  holy, 
and  in  approaching  his  temple,  on  the  summit  of  that 
mountain,  a  voice  reaches  the  ear,  and  in  the  warning 
language  of  admonition,  addresses  us,  saying — Keep  thy 
foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God, — be  not  rash  with 
thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  he  hasty  to  utter  any  thing 
before  God :  for  God  is  in  heave??,  and  thou  upon  earth  ; 
therefore  let  thy  words  be  few.  When  God,  in  condescen- 
sion to  our  weakness,  speaks  to  us  of  his  attributes  and 
relations,  after  the  manner  of  men,  it  becomes  us  to  separate, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  ideas  communicated,  all  that 
pertains  to,  or  that  marks  the  imperfection  of  the  creature. 

Upon  this  subject.  Prof  H.  indulges  in  no  rash  specula- 
tions, nor  does  he  attempt  any  theory,  the  tendency  of 
which  would  be  either  to  amuse  or  perplex  his  reader. 

2.  The  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  consisting  of  his 
obedience  unto  and  in  death ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
his  obedience  in  life  and  propitiatory  sufferings  unto  death, 
as  the  substitutionary  sacrifice  for  sin,  which  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  the  mediatorial  righteousness  of  our  Re- 
deemer,   Prof  H.    brings   distinctly  and   decidedly  into 
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view,  in  accordance  with  his  text,  as  the  immediate,  proper, 
and  only  ground  of  the  sinners  justification  ;  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  worlts,  dispositions,  and  personal  excellencies, 
whatever,  as  constituting  a  reason  for  the  bestowment  of 
pardon,  acceptance,  and  eternal  life  upon  guilty  man.  Faith 
has  assigned  to  it  its  proper  place,  that  of  a  divinely  ap- 
pointed and  provided  means,  which  embraces,  or  appropri- 
ates, the  righteousness  of  the  Saviour  to  the  soul.  Between 
the  justifying  sentence  of  God  and  that  righteousness,  as  its 
exclusive  foundation,  reason,  or  meritorious  cause,  there  is 
nothing  intermediate.  We  are  glad  to  find  this  fundamen- 
tal point  so  clearly  stated,  inasmuch  as  we  have  some  rea- 
son to  apprehend,  that  the  Neonomian  view  of  the  way  of 
justification  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  making  some- 
what silently,  perhaps,  its  way  into  the  creed  of  professors 
deemed  otherwise  evangelical. 

Against  the  danger,  too,  into  which  some  respectable 
and  orthodox  men  seem  likely  sometimes  to  fall.  Prof  H. 
guards  with  very  laudable  circumspection :  we  refer  to  the 
importance  of  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Much 
is  said,  and  truly  said,  of  the  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Redeemer  as  the  ground  of  pardon,  acceptance, 
and  eternal  life,  while  faith  in  that  righteousness,  in  order 
to  its  imputation,  is  occasionally  not  so  distinctly  or  empha- 
tically noticed  as  it  ought  to  be.  Faith  is  not  the  righteous- 
ness by  which  we  are  justified ;  yet  without  faith  there  is 
no  justification.  It  is  by  faith  that  the  righteousness  of 
Jesus  becomes  actually  ours,  and  because  it  is  thus  ours,  it 
is  placed  to  our  account  for  justification. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  without  a  formal  rejection  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  procuring  cause  of 
this  primary  blessing  of  the  new  covenant,  there  may  be 
such  forms  of  introduction  given  to  intermediate  circum- 
stances as  will,  in  a  measure,  place  it  out  of  sight.  This 
will  always  be  an  evil,  attended  with  great  danger  to  the 
honour  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  peace  of  the  souls  of  men. 
It  is  not  enough  to  afiirm  that  human  works,  of  themselves, 
cannot  merit  pardon  and  eternal  life.  This,  in  her  darkest 
hour,  Rome  could  and  did  affirm.  It  is  not  doing  strict 
justice  to  that  apostate  and  very  corrupt  Church,  to  charge 
her  with  authorizing  the  declaration  that  simply  in  them- 
selves, "  good  works  merit  heaven."  This  position,  though 
held  by  individuals  of  that  communion,  has  been  condemned 
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by  more  than  one  of  her  popes.  Whatever  merit  she  as- 
cribes to  good  works,  is,  in  her  decrees,  admitted  to  be 
ascribable  to  the  mercy  of  God,  expressed  in  the  gracious 
promise  of  the  new  covenant.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  decree 
of  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  on  the  subject  of 
justification,  will  show  that  the  doctrine  of  that  Church  dif- 
fers not,  essentially,  from  that  of  those  protestants  who  put 
faith,  with  its  accompanying  graces  and  virtues,  in  the  place  of 
the  works  of  the  law;  not  as  meritorious  in  themselves,  but 
as  accepted  of  God  for  Christ's  sake,  and,  thus  only, 
making  justification  to  us  gratuitous. 

Upon  this  subject  we  regret  to  find  in  circulation, 
among  the  churches,  such  instructions  as  the  following, 
addressed  to  inquiring  sinners  :  "  God  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint  (faith)  as  a  condition  on  which  men  may  be  treated 
as  righteous.  It  expresses  a  state  of  mind  which  is  demon- 
strative of  love  to  God ;  of  affection  for  his  cause  and 
character  ; — and  is,  therefore,  that  state  to  which  he  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  promise  pardon  and  acceptance." 
What  ?  Faith  the  condition  of  justification,  as  it  indicates 
a  mind  in  possession  of  holy  affections,  constituting  that 
state  to  which  is  made  the  gracious  promise  of  pardon  and 
acceptance  ?  But  we,  perhaps,  misunderstand  such  writers ; 
we  do  not,  therefore,  assert  that  their  doctrine  would  have 
passed  current  at  Trent,  when  Rome  sealed  her  apostacy 
from  Jesus,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Yet  we 
may  affirm  that  at  Geneva,  in  the  days  of  Calvin,  it  would 
have  been  stamped  with  the  mark  of  reprobation ;  and  at 
Wittemberg,  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  it  would  have 
met  with  no  better  reception.  Upon  this  vital  point. 
Prof.  H.  is  not  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  In  his  pages, 
no  slips  or  oversights  of  the  above  description  will  be 
found. 

3.  The  guilt,  depravity,  misery,  and  helplessness  of 
mankind,  as  stated  by  the  Apostle,  the  commentator  does 
not  conceal.  He  states  them  in  their  connexion  with  the 
first  transgression  of  Adam,  as  the  covenant  representative 
of  his  posterity.  But,  upon  these  points,  we  are  forbidden 
by  our  limits  to  venture  a  remark. 

4.  The  nature  and  necessity  of  personal  holiness,  toge- 
ther with  the  merciful  provision  of  God  for  securing  it  to 
every  believer,  and  its  proper  place  and  influence  when 
secured,  are  brought  prominently  into  view.      No  room  is 
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left  to  the  objector  against  the  doctrine  of  justification  as 
stated  in  this  volume,  to  allege  that  the  claims  of  obedience 
in  life  are  forgotten. 

6.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  we  find  a  distinct  represen- 
tation of  the  true  believer,  drawn  in  the  colours  of  inspired 
light.  He  is  indeed  holy,  but  he  is  not  yet,  nor  while  up- 
on earth,  will  he  be  perfect  in  holiness.  He  is  really  a  saint, 
though  an  imperfect  one.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  hum- 
ble, ingenuous,  struggling,  penitent,  and  confiding  charac- 
ter, delineated  in  the  seventh  chapter,  so  well  vindicated, 
fiCnd  so  ably  rescued  out  of  the  powerful  hands  of  those,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  misapprehension,  would  aflix  to  it  the 
seal  of  reprobation,  and  consign  it  to  the  doom  and  com- 
panionship of  the  damned.  The  character  of  the  saint  here 
drawn,  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  Spirit  of  grace 
has  sustained  in  hope,  many  an  humble  and  sorrowing 
heart.  Luther  felt  this,  when,  in  his  own  strong  and  some- 
what unguarded  manner,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
us,  when  we  hear  that  even  the  saints,  who  have  the  spirit 
of  God,  do  sin ;  which  comfort  they  would  take  from  us, 
who  say  that  the  saints  do  not  sin."*  The  argument 
of  Professor  H.,  we  cannot  insert  at  large ;  and  yet  we 
feel  it  would  not  be  altogether  just  to  the  reader  who  has 
not  seen  the  work,  to  deprive  him  of  a  specimen  of  his  rea- 
soning.    The  following  is  his  third  remark  pp.  300,  301. 

ni.  While  there  is  nothing  in  the  sentiments  of  this  passage  which 
a  true  Christian  may  not  adopt,  there  is  much  which  cannot  he  asserted 
by  any  unrenewed  man.  As  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  it  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  several  expressions  em- 
ployed by  the  apostle.  1.  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrases  "in- 
ward man"  ana  *'  law  of  the  mind,"  when  opposed  to  "  the  flesh  "  and 
**  the  law  in  the  members  7"  The  sense  of  these  expressions  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  their  use  in  other  passages,  or  if  they  do  not  elsewhere  oc- 
cur, by  the  meaning  attached  to  those  which  are  obviously  substituted 
for  them.  As  from  the  similarity  of  the  passages,  it  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, that  what  Paul  here  calls  "  the  inward  man  "  and  "  law  of  the 
mind,"  he,  in  Gal.  5  :  17  and  elsewhere,  calls  "the  Spirit;"  it  is  plain 
that  he  intends,  by  these  terms,  to  designate  the  soul  considered  as  re- 
newed, in  opposition  to  the  "flesh,"  or  the  soul  considered  as  destitute  of 
divine  influence.  2.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  scriptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  wicked,  to  describe  them  as  consenting  to  the  law  of 
God,  as  hating  sin  and  struggling  against  it,  groaning  under  it  as  a  ty- 
rant's yoke,  as  delighting  in  the  law  of  God,  i.  e.  in  holiness ;  doing  all 
this,  not  as  men,  but  as  men  viewed  in  a  particular  aspect,  as  to  the  in- 
ward or  new  man.    This  is  not  the  scriptural  representation  of  the  na- 

*  Comment  on  Gal.  ii.  13. 
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taral  man,  who  does  not  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
cannot  know  them,  1  Cor.  2 :  14.  On  the  contrary,  the  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God  and  his  law.  They,  therefore,  who  are  in  the  flesh, 
that  is,  who  have  this  carnal  mind,  hate  and  oppose  the  law,  Rom.  8 :  7, 8. 
The  expressions  here  used  by  the  apostle,  are  such  as,  throughout  the 
scriptures,  are  used  to  describe  the  exercises  of  the  pious,  "whose  delight 
is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,"  Ps.  1 :  3.  3.  Not  only  do  these  particular 
expressions  show  that  the  speaker  is  a  true  Christian,  but  the  whole  con- 
flirt  here  described  is  such  as  is  peculiar  to  the  sincere  believer.  There 
is,  indeed,  in  the  natural  man,  something  very  analogous  to  this,  when 
his  conscience  is  enlightened,  and  his  better  feelings  come  into  collision 
with  the  strong  inclination  to  evil  which  dwells  in  his  mind.  But  this 
struggle  is  very  far  below  that  which  the  apostle  here  describes.  The 
true  nature  of  this  conflict  seems  to  be  ascertained  beyond  dispute,  by 
the  parallel  passage  in  Gal.  5  :  17,  already  referred  to.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  to  possess  the  Spirit  is,  in  scriptural  language,  a  characteris- 
tic mark  of  a  true  Christian.  '*  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the 
spirit,  if  so  be  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his,"  Rom.  8 :  9.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  have  that  Spirit,  are  Christians.  This  being  the  case,  it 
will  not  be  doubted  that  the  passage  in  Galatians,  in  which  the  spirit 
is  represented  as  warring  against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  against  the  spirit, 
is  descriptive  of  the  experience  of  the  true  believer.  But  the  conflict 
there  described  is  identical  with  that  of  which  the  same  apostle  speaks 
in  this  chapter.  This  is  evident;  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  antagonist  principles  is,  in  both  cases,  called  fleshy  but  because  the 
description  is  nearlv  in  the  same  words.  In  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  flesh  ancf  spirit,  Paul  tells  the  Galatians  they  cannot  do  the 
things  that  they  would ;  and  he  says  here  of  himself,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  between  the  flesh  and  the  law  of  his  mind,  what  he 
would  he  did  not.  The  same  conflict  and  the  same  bondage  are  describ- 
ed in  each  case ;  if  the  one  be  descriptive  of  the  exercises  of  a  true 
Christian,  the  other  must  be  so  also. 

We  recommend  to  special  notice  our  author's  exposition 
of  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  throughout.  The  aim  of  the 
Apostle  is  very  happily  kept  in  view.  This  is  indispen- 
sible  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  impression,  that  Profes- 
sor H.  is  not  equally  happy  in  apprehending  and  present- 
insT  the  apostle's  idea  in  every  place.  To  give  an  instance 
of  a  less  happy  exposition,  we  refer  to  ver.  2  of  Chap.  viii. 
For  the  law  of  the  spirit  oflife^  &c. 

He  notices  three  interpretations  distinguished  by  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning,  by  Calvin,  Beza  and  Witsius;  and 
of  these,  gives  preference  to  the  third,  that  of  Witsius.  The 
gospel,  whose  author  is  the  life-giving  Spirit,  is  the  idea 
which  he  selects  as  that  of  the  text.  We  do  think  the  in- 
terpretation either  of  Calvin  or  of  Beza,  or  that  of  Guyse, 
in  his  critical  note  on  this  verse,  preferable  to  this  ;  but  es- 
pecially the  view  of  Beza  appears  to  be  sustained  by  the 
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chain  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  and  by  the  import  of  the 
terms.     Philology  and  logic  unite  in  its  favour.     Professor 
H.  is  a  known  advocate  of  the  existence  of  a  principle  of 
grace  or  of  spiritual  rectitude  in  the  soul  of  the  believer, 
distinct  from  action,  and  the  more  immediate  spring  of 
holy  activity.  This  text,  we  are  persuaded,  furnishes  a  very 
direct  proof  of  that'truth.     It  is  admitted,  that  this  applica- 
tion of  the  term  law,  is  in  correspondence  with  apostolic  use  ; 
but  he  supposes  it  not  to  harmonize  with  the  context  in  this 
passage.     His  reasons  do  not  appear  to  us  valid,  and  their 
invalidity  rises  chiefly  from  a  slight  misapprehension  of 
the  apostle's  process  of  thought.     The  fact  is,  that  the  truth 
in  ver.  2  is  not,  as  Professor  H.  supposes,  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  assertion  in  the  former  clause  of  ver.  1.     There 
is  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesvs  ;  but 
it  is  intended  to  connect  with  the  latter  part  of  that  verse, 
in  order  to  show  ihQ  principle  whence  proceeds  the  believ- 
er's walk^  which  is  "  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit," 
The  second  reason  against  the  interpretation  we  prefer, 
is  not  well  founded,  however  true  in  itself  the  doctrine 
which  the  Professor  purposes  to  guard.     The  believer,  in- 
deed, is  not,  while  in  this  life,  made  perfect  in  holiness  ;  and 
yet  he  is  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin.     Thus  he  that  is 
born  of  God  sinneth  not,  as  he  once  did.     There  is  a  high 
and  very  important  sense,  in  which  the  penitent  believer  is 
made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death,  though  not  ab- 
solutely exempted  from  the  influence  of  that  principle  of 
indwelling  depravity.     The  third  reason  against  Beza's  in- 
terpretation, being  expressed  with  some  history,  requires  no 
remark,  and  the  weight  of  the  other  two  are  removed  by  a 
more  consistent  view  of  the  context. 

The  first  part  of  ver.  1st  finds  its  reason  or  foundation 
in  the  statement  of  ver.  3d.,  and  not  in  the  assertion  of  ver. 
2d.  The  sacrificial  offering  of  the  Son  of  God  in  our  na- 
ture  is  the  ground,  or  procuring  cause,  of  our  justification, 
•"epi  ttjutapria^,  on  account  of  his  sacrifice  for  si?i,  God  con- 
demned sin.  The  construction  is  the  same  as  that  in  Luke 
xix.  37.  flrspi  iraffwv — ^uvofi^wv,  for  all  i.  e.  07i  account  of  all 
the  mighty  works,  <fec.  This  is  Professor  H's  own  inter- 
pretation of  ver.  3d.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  apos- 
tle's reference,  in  this  place,  to  justification  is  only  inciden- 
tal. He  had  disposed  of  that  doctrine  before  he  entered  up- 
on the  sixth  chapter  ;  in  that  and  the  seventh  chapter,  he 
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discusses,  as  is  shown  in  this  volume,  in  a  very  satisfactory- 
manner,  the  subject  of  sanctification.  In  those  chapters^ 
however,  Paul  did  not  finish  this  discussion;  but  car- 
ries it  into  chapter  viii.,  and  with  great  power  and  by  a 
gradation  of  great  beauty  conducts  us  through  the  privileges, 
exercises,  and  trials  of  the  sanctified  believer,  to  a  contem- 
plation of  his  glorified  state.  A  form  of  caution,  not  justi- 
fied by  this  passage,  against  Arminianisnij  seems  to  have 
led  our  author,  as  it  had  done  some  distinguished  and  sound 
men  before  him,  to  overlook  the  prominence  which  sancti- 
fication continues  to  have  in  these  verses.  The  following 
remarks  will  aid  in  presenting  what  is  now  considered  as 
the  apostle's  plan. 

1.  The  believer,  engaged  in  the  christian  warfare,  is 
the  subject  of  the  latter  j)ortion  of  Chap.  vii.  Holiness  is 
so  far  predominant  as  to  give  him  a  commanding,  though 
not  a  perfect,  character,  for  rectitude  of  heart  and  life.  His 
character  is  one  of  mingled  attributes^  and  aspect.  Light 
and  darkness,  order  and  confusion  are  found  there.  From 
this  view  of  the  character,  the  inquiry,  whether  by  an  ob- 
jector or  the  partially  instructed,  might  very  naturally  be 
— "What  is  the  legcd  state  of  this  man  before  God  ?  Does 
it  correspond  with  his  imperfect  character  7  Is  he  but  par- 
tially justified  ?  Must  he,  so  far  as  he  is  sanctified,  be  justi- 
fied, and  so  far  as  he  is  found  defective  in  holiness,  be  con- 
demned" 7  The  answer  to  these  perplexing  queries  is  found 
in  the  assertion,  ver.  1.  There  is  note  no  condemnation 
to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  Their  justification  is 
complete.  That  justification,  in  no  degree,  rests  upon 
their  sanctification  ;  but  exclusively  upon  their  interest  in 
the  righteousness  of  their  Redeemer,  in  virtue  of  union  with 
him. 

2.  The  evidence  of  this  union  with  the  Saviour  and 
consequent  interest  in  his  righteousness,  is  found  in  their 
holiness  of  life.  They  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit. 

3.  This  course  of  life  is  more  than  an  external  form.  It 
has  its  immediate  spring  in  ^l  principle  of  spiritual  vitality^ 
supematurally  incorporated  with  the  facultiesof  the  renovat- 
ed soul,  lying  deeper,  we  think,  than  their  disposition,  to- 
ward what  is  holy,  for  it  gives  that  disposition.  This  spirit- 
ual vitality,  this  operative  principle  of  godliness,  is  a  law  of 
the  constitution  of  the  new  man,  iraplanl|^  within  him  by 
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the  life-giving  Spirit  of  God ;  it  quickens  him  to  a  divine 
life  and  hence  its  denomination,  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life 
— that  is,  the  principle  of  spiritual  life.  The  operation  of 
this  law  gives  character  to  the  believer's  walk  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  evinces  his  relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  con- 
sequent exemption  from  condemnation. 

With  those  who  speak  of  this  principle  under  the  names 
of  habit,  disposition,  or  permanent  tendency  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  will  have  no  controver- 
sy. We,  nevertheless,  are  inclined  to  the  idea  of  an  effect 
of  grace,  intermediate  between  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  that  tendency  of  the  mind  which  is  toward  spirit- 
uality of  action,  and  which  gives  to  the  mind  that  tendency. 
This  involves  the  idea  of  ability  corresponding  with  the 
nature  of  the  moral  or  spiritusu  action  required  by  the 
moral  or  spiritual  law,  and  performed  by  the  spiritual 
man.  Dependence  upon  the  efficiency  of  God  is  disput- 
able, and  so  is  the  indistinct  agency  of  God  and  man. 
The  agency  of  the  renovated  soul,  as  well  as  that  which 
belongs  to  the  natural  man,  must  be  considered  in  its  whole 
character,  as  distinct  from  the  agency  of  the  divine  Bein^. 
For  this  peculiar  action  of  the  renewed  man,  there  is,  in  his 
renovated  constitution,  an  adequate  cause  beyond  the  im- 
pulse of  motives — something  to  which  the  motives  are  adapt- 
ed, and  which  is  fitted  to  respond  to  them. 

4.  The  meritorious  cause  of  all  this  is  brought  into 
view,  in  ver.  3d.  The  obedience  unto  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Through  the  sin  offering  presented  by  the  Son  of 
God  in  our  nature,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  ex- 
ecuted upon  sin ;  pardon  directly  secured,  and  that,  in  its 
train  of  blessings,  brings  the  influences  of  grace  for  sancti- 
fication.  The  satisfaction  of  the  Redeemer  does  not  more 
certainly  procure  forgiveness,  acceptance,  and  eternal  life, 
than  it  secures  holiness  of  heart  and  lifo  See  Tit.  ii.  14, 
To  both  justification  and  sanctification,  as  secured  by  the 
obedience  unto  death  of  the  Saviour,  the  apostle's  eye  is 
directed  ;  but  justification  as  before  remarked,  being  inci- 
dentally introduced,  rather  than  directly  discussed,  the 
bearing  upon  it  of  the  reference  to  the  offering  for  sin,  is  of 
the  same  character,  while  the  main  subject  of  discussion, — 
pro^essive  holiness,— is  kept  chiefly  in  view ;  and  hence, 
while  it  is  true  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to*  every  one  that  believeth,  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  in  virtue  of  the 
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sin  offei'ing  of  our  Lord,  should  have  a  fulfilment  in  the 
evangelical  obedience  of  the  justified  believer,  rendered 
in  obedience  to  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life  presented  to  us  in 
the  hand  of  the  Mediator.  This,  it  is  believed,  the  context 
requires  us  to  consider  as  chiefly  intended,  in  this  Scrip- 
ture. That  these  remarks  do  not,  in  doctrine,  clash  with 
the  principles  of  Professor  H.,  will  be  obvious  to  every  read- 
er. All  the  doctrines  here  involved  are,  by  this  commen- 
tator and  ourselves,  viewed  substantially  in  the  same  light, 
as  Bible  truths.  The  exegesis  of  this  passage  is  the  only 
point  in  question. 

Reference  may  be  likewise  made  to  another  part  of  the 
viii.  Chapter,  as  furnishing  another  instance  of  oversight  in 
this  excellent  commentary.  It  is  found  in  pp.  336,  336. — 
In  the  passage  which  verses  19 — 23  embrace,  Paul  himself 
appears  to  be  transported,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  subject, 
beyond  the  usual  boundaries  of  even  inspiration  itself.  In 
this  instance,  the  poetic  afflatus  is  in  combination  with  the 
didactic.  The  commentator  is  not  insensible  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  subject,  and  his  comment,  in  general,  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  inquiring  student.  The  exposition  of 
ver.  20  is  less  distinct  and  more  unsatisfactory,  than  most 
other  parts  of  the  work. 

The  argument  of  Professor  H.,  in  settUng  the  import  of 
the  word  xn&s  in  this  text,  is  very  much  to  our  mind.  The 
20.th  verse  is  aparenthesis  in  Paul's  usual  manner.  In  matter, 
the  19th  and  %\^X  verses  connect,  directly  with  each  other. 
The  inferior  orders  of  creation  are  represented,  by  a  bold 
but  frequent  figure  of  speech,  as  earnestly  desiring  and  ex- 
pecting the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  sons  of 
God.  This  gives  occasion  to  refer  to,  and  account  for,  the 
present  degradation  of  those  lower  olrders  of  nature,  togeth- 
er with  their  subjection  to  vain  and  criminal  abuses.  The 
creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity^ — ^to  suffering  and  the 
perverse  abuse  of  sinful  man  ;  not  willingly ^ — it  is  not  in 
accordance  either  with  its  nature  or  original  end,  thus  to 
suffer  and  be  made  the  instrument  of  sin  ;  but  by  reason 
of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope.  He,  who 
has  thus  subjected  the  creature,  is  not  God,  but  man,  by  his 
first  transgression  and  subsequent  abuse  ;  by  reason  of  him 
— on  account  of  himself  to  gratify  his  unregulated  propen- 
sities, in  making  himself  his  chief  end ;  in  hope,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  gratification  and  enjoyment  from  the  cresr 
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ture,  rather  than  from  the  Creator.  The  interpretation  is 
surely  very  forced,  which  connects  hope  with  the  creature. 
The  creature  iri  hope  was  made  subject  to  vanity  !  It  is 
still  worse  to  connect  it  with  God.  The  divine  Being 
hoping !  We  are  not  unfrequently  shocked  with  the  anthro- 
pomorphean  language  so  often  and  so  inappropriately  ap- 
plied, in  our  country,  to  the  Deity.  "  The  feelings  of  God" 
is  a  phrase,  that  grates  upon  something  deeper  than  our 
ears.  The  Son  of  God  assumed  our  nature  before  he  could 
feel,  and  that  he  might  be  capable  of  sympathizing  with  us. 
Professor  H.,  however,  let  it  be  noted,  does  not  favour  the 
idea  of  ascribing  hope  to  God,  though  he  does  ascribe  to 
him,  we  think  unhappily,  the  subjection  of  the  creature  to 
vanity.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  critical  de- 
tails. Both  time  and  room  forbid  us  to  do  so.  The  atten- 
tive reader  will  perceive,  that  the  "expectation"  of  ver.  19th 
finds  its  reason  in  ver.  21st.  Because,  &c.  o^-i,  since  the 
creature  shall  be  delivered,  &c.  Should  the  words,  in  hope 
be  connected  with  ver.  21  the  idea  will  not  be  materiaUy 
changed.  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  wait- 
eth — in  hope,  since  the  creature,  &c.  &c.  Logical  analy- 
sis, however,  favours  the  view  we  have  taken  of  its  relation 
to  ver.  20. 

The  exposition  of  the  often  ill  explained  ninth  chapter, 
is  very  satisfactory.  Prof.  H.  keeps  at  a  due  distance  from 
the  revolting  views- of  the  supralapsarian  school,  and 
^ards,  with  decision,  against  the  interpretation  which 
miposes  upon  the  passage  a  diluted  sense,  unworthy,  not 
only  of  the  inspired  Paul,  but  also  of  rational  natural 
theology.  God  is  supreme,  man  is  a  voluntary  being ;  the 
salvation  of  any  sinner  is  a  matter  of  grace ;  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  transgressor  to  the  tendencies  of  his  evil  heart, 
and  the  results  of  those  tendencies,  is  an  act  of  righteous 
retribution,  for  which  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe 
may  not  be  called  to  account.  Every  favour  enjoyed  by 
the  sinner  is  of  grace ;  every  part  of  his  punishment  is  the 
wages  of  sin. 

Chapter  xiii.  brings  into  view  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
civil  government.  The  circumstances  of  the  church  at 
that  period,  demanded  a  statement  of  those  principles  which 
are  fundamental  to  political  association,  the  subject  being 
one  very  intimately  connected,  both  with  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  man,  and  with  the  glory  of  God,  the  Sove- 
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reign  Ruler  of  the  world.  Occasion  was  furnished,  by 
existing  circumstances,  for  laying  down  those  first  princi- 
ples of  political  science,  by  apostolical  authority,  which  would  * 
constitute  a  satifactory  rule  of  conduct  to  the  several  depart- 
moiQts  of  the  body  politic,  in  every  land,  in  subsequent  times, 
as  well  as  at  that  day.  To  the  too  rigid  application  of  the 
letter  of  the  judicial  law  of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth, 
the  Christianized  Jews  were  doubtless  generally  inclined ; 
and  that  the  believing  Gentiles,  now  turned  from  idols 
to  the  living  God,  should  look  upon  the  authority 
which  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  votaries  of  Jove, 
Venus,  and  their  associated  rabble  of  heathen  deities,  with 
doubts  of  its  legitimacy,  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose. 
They  saw  the  Capitol  and  the  Pantheon  in  close  neighbour- 
hood, and. as  they  had  abjured  the  worship  of  the  one,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  inquire  what  fealty  they  owed  to 
the  other. 

The  Apostle,  in  meeting  this  condition  of  things,  pur- 
sued a  course  worthy  of  his  own  great  mind,  and  of  that 
inspiration  by  which  he  was  directed.  Often  has  the  nar- 
row minded  spirit  of  partyism  presumed  to  wonder,  how 
Paul  could  dispose  of  a  subject  so  practical  and  so  exciting 
as  this,  in  terms  so  general.  He  furnishes  no  weapon,  which 
either  the  tyrant  or  the  restless  factionist  can  employ,  to 
subserve  his  purpose.  Paul  enters  into  no  minute  details 
for  the  gratification  of  curious  speculation,  nor  does  he 
encourage  the  scruples  of  a  morbid  state  of  conscience.  He 
lays  down  general  principles,  easily  apprehended,  and  leaves 
them  to  work  their  own  way,  and  produce  their  legitimate 
effects.  To  the  neglect  of  any  duty,  or  to  the  invasion  of 
any  claim  of  God,  or  right  of  man,  he  gives  no  countenance; 
nor  does  Ije  employ  an  expression  that  can  be  fairly  brought 
to  encourage  schemes  calculated  to  shock  or  convulse  society; 
while  every  principle  of  his  code,  and  every  maxim  of  his 
instructions,  is  calculated  to  improve  the  order  of  the 
social  state,  and  to  purify  its  character.  Our  own  age  and 
country,  require  the  political  principles  of  the  Apostle  to  be 
distinctly  brought  into  view.  The  tottering  thrones  of  des- 
potism, and  the  mouldering  altars  of  superstition,  which,  in 
the  meridian  of  their  alliance,  so  extensively  and  deeply  ef- 
fected the  debasement  of  man,  have  still  a  few  votaries. 
The  infidelity  of  radicalism  is  in  violent  effort  to  blot  out 
firom  civil  society,  all  sense  of  obligation  to  God, — all  feel- 
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ing  of  social  dependence  upon,  and  of  responsibility  to  him, 
in  the  conducting  of  public  affairs.  It  becomes  the  friend 
of  moral  order, — the  Christian  and  the  patriot, — to  guard 
the  fouudatio^s  of  the  fabric.  The  authorized  expounders 
of  the  moral  law  of  God,  ought  to  be  qualified  to  indicate, 
with  clearness,  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  moral 
condition  of  the  state.  But  let  them  stand  aloof  from  the 
mere  party  brawls  of  the  busy  politician ;  and  let  them,  ere 
they  open  their  hps  upon  the  subject,  see  to  it,  that  they  under- 
stand it  well.  We  know  not  how  this  can  more  effectu- 
ally be  done,  than  by  a  profound  study  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  stated  in  the  passage  before 
us ;  and  then,  by  causing  it  to  be  understood,  felt,  and  ap- 
plied by  the  people  at  large.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  first 
verses  of  this  chapter  wul  set  the  whole  matter  in  a  clear 
point  of  view. 

1.  An  orderly  subjection, — WaroufifeifBu — ^is  enjoined  upon 
every  member  of  the  commonwealth.  2.  This  subjection 
is  to  authority — s^xguug — legitimate  powers,  not  usurpers, 
not  tyrants.  From  the  term  rendered  higher,  considered 
in  its  "concrete"  import,  we  are  not  inclined  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  moral  excellence.  'T^rsp^cov  is  an  epithet  familiar  to 
Paul,  and  by  him  is  employed  in  connexions  which  involve 
moral  worth.  The  character  of  fellow-Christians,  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the  peace  of  God,  exemplify  this 
iremark.  (See  Phil.  2 :  3,  and  3 :  8,  and  4 :  7.)  And  when 
•describing  an  institution  of  God  for  the  good  of  man,  we 
can  find  no  good  reason  for  limiting  the  import  of  the  term 
to  mere  political  elevation,  irrespective  of  moral  character. 
3.  A  reason  for  this  subjection  to  authority,  and  one  of 
sufiicient  weight,  is  immediately  added :  There  is  no  autho- 
rity, egjjffia,  except  it  be  of  God.  It  is  well  known  there  are 
two  very  different  descriptions  of  power ;  the  one  moral, 
the  other  immoral.  The  latter  is  of  God  by  permission 
only,  and  is  disapproved  of  him ;  the  former  is  of  God  by 
appointment,  and  has  his  approbation ;  this  is  authority. 
It  is  of  this  the  text  speaks ;  it  is  legitimate ;  it  is  the  ordi- 
nance of  God — appomted  by  him,  and  to  which  he  requires 
our  conscientioussuhjeciion.  4.  An  additional  reason  for  sub- 
jection is  found  in  the  end  of  the  magistracy :  It  is  for  good 
to  man ;  the  functionary  invested  with  it,  is  the  minister  of 
God  to  thee  for  good,  a  terrour  to  evil  works,  he  bears  not 
the  sword — the  symbol  of  power — in  vain  ;  he  is  a  praise 
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to  those  who  do  well.  Thus  in  a  few  inspired  words,  we 
have  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  subjection  ;  the  atUhority  to 
which  subjection  is  required,  the  higher  powers  ;  the  source 
of  that  authority,  the  appointment  of  God  ;  the  end  of  its  ap- 
pointment and  existence,  the  good  of  the  citizens  ;  and  the 
character  of  the  authority  which  has  legitimate  claims 
upon  the  support  of  the  citizens,  a  terrour  to  evil  works, 
and  a  praise  to  those  who  do  good. 

We  are  not  certain  that  we  rightly  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  commentator  in  the  following  declarations: 
«  Every  person  who  is,  in  point  of  fact,  clothed  with  autho- 
rity, is  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  claim  to  obedience, 
founded  on  the  will  of  God."  p.  622. — "  Those  who  are 
in  authority  are  to  be  obeyed  within  their  sphere,  no  mat- 
ter how,  or  by  whom  appointed.  It  was  to  Paul  a  matter  of  lit- 
tle importance  whether  the  Roman  Emperor  was  appointed 
by  the  senate,  the  army,  or  the  people ;  whether  the  assump- 
tion of  the  imperial  authority  by  Caesar  was  just  or  unjust,  or 
whether  his  successors  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  throne 
or  not."  (p.  523.) 

Prof.  H.  is,  in  politics,  neither  a  modern  radical,  nor  an 
advocate  of  the  exploded  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance of  former  times.  We  do  not  understand  him  as 
affirming  that,  had  the  Roman  government  been  at  all  in 
the  eye  of  the  Apostle,  it  would  then  have  been  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him  whether  it  was  a  legitimate  authority 
or  an  immoral  power ;  whether  it  was  a  tyranny  or  an  insti- 
tution which  answered  to  the  moral  ordinance  of  God.  He 
has,  in  the  exposition,  and  in  the  statement  of  doctrines, 
guarded  against  such  a  conclusion.  It  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted, that  if,  as  Prof.  H.  supposes,  (and  in  this  he  is  no 
doubt  correct,)  the  Apostle's  aim  was  to  lay  down  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  doctrine  of  civil  government — ir- 
respective of  the  form  or  character  of  any  existing  power, 
then  indeed,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned,  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence to  him  what  was  the  spirit  or  form  of  the  Roman 
government,  or  of  that  of  any  other  state.  The  assertion, 
however,  is  not  happy  that,  "  Those  who  are  in  authority, 
are  to  be  obeyed  within  their  sphere,  no  matter  hcyw,  or  by 
whom  appointed."  All  who  attach  importance  to  free  con- 
stitutional frames  of  social  order,  without  more  explanation 
than  is  given,  will  be  slow  to  subscribe  to  the  assertion. 
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Indeed  it  does  not  appear  altogether  in  keeping  with  the 
other  parts  of  this  commentary. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  should  be 
treated  with  correspondent  precision.  Infidels  urge  that 
the  affairs  of  states  and  religion  should  be  altogether  uncon- 
nected. Fanatics  plead  that  no  authority  can  be  legitimate 
unless  it  explicitly  own  subjection  to  the  religion  of  Imma* 
nuel.  These  extremes  are  equally  distant  from  the  truth. 
Prof.  H.,  if  we  rightly  epprehend  his  views,  is  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  in  this  place,  and  his  pages  to  be  pressed 
into  a  service,  he  wishes  not.  To  escape  this  imdesirable 
result,  perhaps,  either  less  or  more  should  have  been  said 
upon  the  subject. 

The  profane  alliances  between  church  and  state,  which 
so  extensively  corrupted  both  in  the  nations  of  the  old  world, 
and  which  have  been  so  prolific  in  persecutions  of  harm* 
less  opinion  and  innocent  practice,  as  well  as  in  the  repres- 
sion of  free  and  enlightened  discussion,  are  objects  of  just 
and  intense  abhorrence-  But  surely  between  the  persecutions 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  bigotry  or  by  that  of  a  ghostly  am- 
bition, and  the  licentiousness  of  an  infidel  philosophy,  there 
is  a  way  of  safety,  in  which  nations  may  travel,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  ends  of  the  social  state.  Man  is  a  moral  being, 
and,  in  his  constitution,  the  foundations  of  the  religious  char- 
acter are  deeply  laid.  The  principles  which  enter  into  his 
constitution,  he  carries  along  with  him  into  every  relation 
of  life.  National  society,  as  a  moral  person,  is  the  creature 
of  God,  and  as  such,  is  an  appropriate  subject  of  his  law. — 
Magistracy  is  the  moral  ordinance  of  God  as  the  moral  Gov- 
ernour  of  the  world  ;  and  upon  the  subject  of  social  moral- 
ity as  well  as  of  that  which  is  personal,  the  Bible,  in  what- 
ever land  it  obtains  a  place,  distinctly  gives  instruction.  To 
escape  from  the  imputations  justly  cast  upon  the  meddling 
ecclesiastic,  who,  by  mingling  in  the  mere  party  strife  of  the 
politician,  dishonours  his  high  and  sacred  vocation,  there 
is  no  need  that  the  enlightened  and  consistent  minister  of 
religion  should  yield  to  the  infidel  his  impertinent  cledms, 
by  not  giving  that  prominence  to  a  broad  exposition  of  so- 
cial morality  which  his  text  book — the  Bible,  authorizes, 
and  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  man,  as  a  citizen 
and  a  christian,  imperatively  demands.  Is  it  too  much  to 
say  ? — Upon  this  subject,  on  the  part  of  the  christian  minis- 
try, there  must  be  more  high  intelligence  and  less  ignoble 
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shrinking.  A  moral  institution,  originating  from  God  as 
the  moral  governour  of  the  world,  having  man,  a  moral  be- 
ing, for  its  immediate  subject,  the  principles  of  the  moral 
law  of  God  for  its  rule,  in  guarding  the  person,  life,  proper- 
ty, and  rights  of  man,  civil  and  religious ;  and  yet  neither 
religion  nor  morality,  as  such,  within  the  sphere  of  its  au- 
thority !  The  statesman  and  the  jurist  maintain  that  re- 
ligion and  morality  must  be  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the 
social  state  :  and  to  defend  the  foundation  of  the  state,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  is  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment, as  the  efficient  organ  of  the  commonwealth. — 
Were  it  so  that  morality  and  religion  should  be,  in  no  sense, 
within  tHe  leffitimate  sphere  of  government  would  it  be  an 
unwarrantable  assumption,  that  "civil  functionaries,  as  such, 
are  under  no  obligation  to  know  what  is  the  law  of  God  7^ 
We  know  the  position,  to  some  extent,  has  obtained  curren- 
cy, and  within  the  period  ol  our  own  memory,  the  experi 
ment  was  tried,  to  establish  a  government  irrespective  of  re- 
ligion. What  was  the  result  ?  The  darkest  hour  in  the 
history  of  France,  and  the  bloodiest  page  which  records  the 
transactions  of  that  dark  hour,  furnish  a  reply  to  this  in- 
quiry. That  an  institution  appointed  of  God,  founded  in 
the  nature,  relations,  and  condition  of  man,  has,  under  cer- 
tain aspects,  both  religion  and  morality  within  its  appro- 
priate sphere,  is  a  position  which  ought  to  be  universally 
understood,  and  emphatically  affirmed.  The  right  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  this  position  may,  like  all  other  impor- 
tant principles,  require  discretion  ;  but  of  such  application, 
we  are  well  assured  it  is  capable,  and  that  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  entire  exemption  from  all  vicious  connexion  of 
Church  and  State,  and  with  the  protection  of  all  freedom 
of  opinion,  discussion,  and  practice,  on  this  side  the  regions 
of  licentiousness.  In  a  land  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
supernatural  revelation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that 
the  people,  illuminated  by  that  li^ht,  are  morally  obliged 
to  instruct  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  land,  as  their 
representatives,  to  honour  the  God  of  heaven  by  the  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  existence  of  his  peculiar  empire, 
and  by  the  protection  of  all  the  rights  of  that  empire.  The 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  divine  corporation,  and  as  having  external  rights  to 
be  protected,  involves  no  encroachment  upon  any  natural 
right  of  man,  nor  can  it  either  justify,  or  lead  to  any  act  of 
Vol.  Ill  54 
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political  oppression.  Man  has  religious  as  well  as  civil 
rights,  and  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  In 
dismissing  the  subject,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in  the  re- 
marks now  made,  no  imputation,  even  by  implication,  is  in- 
tended against  Professor  H.'s  views  of  public  morality.  Be- 
tween his  principles  and  our  own,  if  we  rightly  interprethis 
pages,  there  is  no  discrepancy ;  but  we  again  say,  we  think, 
in  some  of  his  assertions,  he  is  liable  to  be  misapprehended. 
The  xiv.  chapter  brings  into  view  the  principles  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  communion  of  saints,  should  be  regulated. 
Upon  the  exposition  we  have  no  remark,  except  that  of  ap- 
probation, to  offer.  He  presents  the  ideas  of  his  text,  with 
his  general  perspicuity  of  manner  and  candour  of  sentiment 
We  have  only  to  regret  that  Professor  H.,  induced  by  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  the  perception  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  church  at  large,  did  not,  in 
a  well  digested  exercitation — something  in  the  shape  of 
what  is  done  at  the  end  of  chapter  vii.,  give  us  a  more  ex- 
tended developement  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
apostle. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  of  God,  as  set  forth  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  there  urged  upon  our  attention  in  so 
many  forms,  as  an  actual  existence  we  have  never  known. 
In  our  own,  and  in  our  fathers'  days,  few  objects  have  been 
more  prominent,  or  agents  more  active,  than  has  been  the 
spirit  of  schism.  To  the  consequent  state  of  faction,  we 
have  been  so  habituated  as  scarcely  to  feel  it  to  be  an  evil. 
Not  a  few,  perhaps,  could  deem  an  opposite  condition  of  af- 
fairs undesirable.  The  spirit  that  influenced,  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Apostles  of  the  Lamb^  apostolic  men,  and  the  more 
prominent  agents  in  the  Protestant  reformation,  alas!  is 
rarely  felt  in  modern  days.  Calvin,  we  have  heard  some 
professed  Calvin  ists  say,  did  not  understand  the  principles 
and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Church  fellowship. 
Against  the  genius  of  Apostolic  authority,  no  less  opposi- 
tion appears,  though  its  form  of  expression  may  be  some- 
what modified.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  it  our 
intention,  to  enter  into  a  developement  of  the  primitive 
causes  of  the  divisions  of  Zion,  nor  into  an  enumeration  of 
those  effects  which,  in  their  turn,  themselves  become  unna- 
med and  undesigned  causes  of  uncalculated  and  incalcu^ 
table  power,  in  prolonging,  extending,  and  giving  intensity 
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to  the  spirit  of  schism.  It  is,  too,  beside  our  purpose  to 
notice  in  detail,  the  ill  advised,  though  well  meant,  mea- 
sures to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  in  the  strifes  of  faction, 
upon  the  expectants  of  immortality.  Such  developements 
and  details,  though  we  are  not  so  rash  as  to  expect  from 
them  the  healing  of  the  maladies  of  which  complaint  is 
made,  may,  nevertheless  be,  in  their  proper  place,  a  step  in 
the  process  preparatory  to  the  efiectual  application  of  the 
healing  balm.  The  time  for  this  application  has  not  yet 
come.  Faction  has  not  yet  finished  its  evil  worjj.  It  must 
go  forward  until  even  its  votaries,  in  whom  any  trace 
of  moral  goodness  may  remain,  shall  be  weary  of  the  vio- 
lence, and  urge  a  release  from  their  unprofitable,  as  well  as 
dishonourable  drudgery. 

While,  then,  we  do  not  advise  those  who  see,  and  feel, 
and  weep  over  those  worse  than  follies,  and  their  effects,  to 
lay  aside  their  mourning  weeds,  we  do  say  to  them,  "  sorrow 
not  as  those  who  have  no  hope."  Other  and  better  agen- 
cies are  in  active  operation.  These  are  giving  direction  to 
an  undercurrent  of  great  efficiency,  whose  influence  will, 
in  due  time,  be  felt  and  seen.  Let  none  imagine,  as  a  cure 
for  existing  evils,  the  amalgamation  into  one  body  of  the 
mistakes,  prejudices,  selfishness,  and  the  spirit  of  faction 
found  in  the  respective  ranks  of  parties  now  upon  the  field. 
The  Redeemer  and  Lord  of  Zion  has,  doubtless,  settled 
and  marked  by  his  own  authority,  a  safe  and  ample  ground 
on  which  all  his  redeemed,  believing,  and  penitent  disciples 
can  meet  in  visible,  as  well  as  invisible  fellowship.  May 
we  not  hope,  that  after  inquiring  men  shall  have  thought, 
prayed,  written,  and  consulted  upon  the  subject,  God  will 
raise  up,  among  the  sons  of  Zion,  some  mind  of  command- 
ing power  to  gather  the  scattered  rays  of  light,  and  direct 
them  to  bear  upon  it  with  such  splendour  of  evidence,  as 
to  leave  in  the  breast  of  every  right  hearted  man,  no  place 
for  doubt,  as  to  what  God  requires  of  him,  and  what  he  him- 
self ought  to  do  ? 

At  present,  the  general  commonwealth  of  the  Israel  of 
God  exhibits  a  remarkable  aspect  of  her  condition :  old 
foundations  of  faction  have  been  shaken,  and  yet  the  spirit  of 
schism  is  in  active  operation.  Let  the  upright  in  heart, 
who  have  been  unhappily  carried  into  this  current,  pause, 
ere  they  reach  the  dangerous  falls  below.  To  all,  we  have 
sometimes  thought,  the  following  jsomewhat  complex,  yet 
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easily  apprehended  rule  might  be  of  use,  if  consistently 
and  perseveringly  applied:  Ascertain  with  precision  the 
principles  which  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  and  the  relative  position  of  those  princi- 
ples, as  terms  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  and  as  subjects  of 
mstruction,  for  the  initiated  who  occupy,  in  the  school  of 
the  great  Prophet  of  the  covenant,  their  respective  forms ; 
in  the  light  of  inspired  prophecy  and  promise,  then  look 
forward  and  understand  what  shall  be  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  in  the  millenial  age ;  these  points 
beinfir  settled,  let  each  department  of  the  divided  Zion, 
speedily  endeavour  an  approximation  to  that  standard. 
Thus,  instead  of  doubtful  disputations,  the  parties  may  ex- 
tend to  each  other  a  helping  hand,  and  in  place  of  retarding, 
will  mutually  further  their  progress,  and  ere  they  be  aware, 
with  delightful  surprise,  find  themselves  upon  the  summit 
of  that  mountain,  whose  whole  limit  round  about  shall  be 
most  holy^  occupying  a  common  ground,  in  possession  of 
the  same  faith,  tfie  same  baptism,  the  same  spirit,  and  the 
same  hope ;  for  they  shall  have,  and  confess  the  same  Lord. 
Then  shall  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  our  solemnities,  be  a 
quiet  habitation^  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken 
down. 

Other  places  of  this  valuable  work,  which  had  been 
noted  for  remark,  are  passed  over  by  us.  It  will  appear  to 
the  reader,  that  whilst  we  attribute  to  this  production  of 
Prof.  H.  great  excellence,  we,  nevertheless,  consider  it  as 
capable  of  bein^  improved.  To  this,  the  learned  author 
will,  no  doubt  m  his  hours  of  leisure,  pay  due  attention, 
while  its  spirit  of  firmness,  liberality,  and  kindness,  will  in 
no  degree  be  impaired.  It  is  trusted  the  abridgement  which 
is  noticed  in  the  public  papers,  but  which  we  have  not  yet 
seen,  however  well  adapted  to  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
it  is  designed,  will  in  no  respect  supplant  the  original 
work.  We  cannot  anticipate  a  compend  that  will  embrace 
the  learning,  reasoning,  and  consequent  illustration  of  the 
larger  volume ;  and  these  the  student  cannot  spare. 
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Bt  Gyrus  Hamlin,  Student  of  Theol.  Sem.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Ristorical  Researches  into  the  Polities,  Intercourse ,  and  trade  of  the  An* 
Hent  Nations  of  Africa,  By  A.  B.  L,  Heeren.  Translated  from,  the 
Germans,     Oxford^  2  vols.  8  vo.  1832. 

Both  Nature  and  Divine  Providence  seem  to  have  de- 
signed Africa  for  a  laboratory  of  hidden  mysteries.  The 
Christian,  viewing  there  the  dark  workings  of  Providence, 
looks  up  with  the  eye  of  faith  for  an  explanation  of  facts 
upon  which  reason  hardly  gives  him  a  satisfactory  theory. 
He  sees  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth  for 
three  thousand  years,  stained  with  blood  and  unrevenged 
wrongs — overhung  with^loom  and  every  form  of  human 
woe  and  human  guilt.  To  the  philosopher,  Africa  presents 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  problems  for  his 
solution.  The  influence  of  every  variety  of  climate  and 
geographical  location  upon  the  human  race  may  there  be 
stumed,  together  with  all  those  causes  which  retard  or  facil- 
itate the  developement  of  society.  Although  we  are  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  only  a  small  part  of  this  continent, 
yet  its  history  causes  to  pass  before  us  every  light  and 
shade  of  civil  and  social  and  reli^ous  life,  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  iraorance,  barbarism,  simplicity  and  superstition, 
to  the  highest  grade  of  ancient  political  power,  refinement 
and  religious  faith.  All  the  rest  of  the  world,  through  all 
periods  of  its  history,  cannot  present  such  a  panorama  as 
Africa.  Her  vast  and  awful  deseits  of  sand,  her  luxuriant 
coasts,  the  rich  vallies  upon  her  widely  distant  rivers,  her 
beautiful  oases  in  the  midst  of  solitary  wastes,  strange  and 
hu^e  beasts  and  stranger  vegetation,  her  mighty  kingdoms 
and  cities  whose  light  glimmers  forth  from  the  mist  of 
antiquity — Ethiopia,  Meroe,  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  hundred- 
gated  Thebes — ^her  philosophy  and  religion  flowing  through 
the  classical  channels  of  Greece  and  Kome  and  immortali- 
sed by  the  masters  of  reason  and  of  song, — her  representa- 
tives of  man  in  the  ne^o,  the  Ethiopian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Cartha^uiian,  and  in  me  nomadel  tribes  and  troglodytes, 
with  their  amending  variety  of  advancement  and  degrada- 
tion,— ^present  a  scene,  the  elements  of  which  cannot  else- 
where be  found. 
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Upon*some  points  of  this  scene,  which  have  long  laid 
in  obscurity,  Professor  Heeren  has  thrown  a  clear  and  stea- 
dy light.  His  researches  have  been  very  freely  appropria- 
ted by  every  recent  writer  upon  the  ancient  affairs  of  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  Egypt,  and  the  Barbary  States.  Slightly  change 
his  language  and  transpose  a  little  the  order  of  subjects, 
and  you  have  a  fac  simile  of  most  that  has  been  publish- 
ed upon  the  same  points  for  the  last  ten  years,  excepting  of 
course  the  researches  of  travellers. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  his  researches  extend 
back  from  two  to  three  thousand  years,  it  may  at  first  create 
a  doubt  whether,  on  such  subjects,  they  can  arrive  at  satis- 
factory conclusions  or  claim  a  character  higher  than  mere 
conjectures.  This  feeling  however  will  vanish  in  propor- 
tion to  the  carefulness  with  which  the  work  is  studied. — 
There  are  three  chief  sources  from  which  its  materials  are 
drawn  ;  monumental  records,  ancient  historians,  and  mo- 
dern travellers.  In  some  parts  of  Africa,  chiefly  upon  the 
Nile,  both  above  and  below  the  cataracts,  the  monumental 
records  are  numerous  and  distinct.  Aside  from  the  hiero- 
glyphic writings,  some  historical  reliefs,  skilfully  sculptur- 
ed in  the  solid  rock  of  monuments,  temples,  and  grotto- 
tombs,  preserve  for  us  a  series  of  very  important  facts,  and 
from  their  obscure  recesses  shed  light  upon  events  which 
for  two  thousand  years  have  been  unknown  or  unexplained. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  one  which  casts  solemn 
decision  upon  the  ambitious  struggles  of  human  life,  that 
in  the  mightiest  nations  of  antiquity,  the  abodes  of  the  living 
have  all  crumbled  to  dust,  and  the  abodes  of  the  dead  and 
the  temples  of  dumb  idols  alone  remain  to  keep  the  silent 
record  of  their  pride  and  power. 

Of  the  ancient  historians,  Herodotus,  the  father  of  his- 
tory, is  supposed  to  have  visited  Africa  in  the  most  prosper- 
ous period  of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  450  or  460  B.  C. 
He  recorded  in  his  celebrated  work  the  results  of  his  own 
observations  during  his  residence  in  Egypt,  and  of  his  in- 
quiries of  the  caravan  merchants,  who  visited  the  "  Land  of 
Dates  "  on  the  north,  and  the  negro  countries  in  the  west  of 
Africa.  Strabo  and  Diodonis  Siculus  also  travelled  in  Af- 
rica, the  former  of  whom  visited  the  Cataracts  <tf  the  Nile. 
A  careful  comparison  of  these  writers  with  many  others, 
both  Oreek  and  Roman,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  thrown 
much  light  upon  obscure  topics  of  African  history. 
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The  investigations  of  modem  travellers  are  of  more  value 
in  researches  into  the  ancient  condition  of  Africa,  than  may 
at  first  be  supposed.  The  geographical  character  of  the 
countries,  and  thehabitsof  the  peoplehave,inmany  instances, 
undergone  but  slig^ht  changes.*  The  caravan  rout  describ- 
ed by  Herodotus  in  the  fourth  book  (Chap.  181 — 185)  of 
his  history  has  been  identified  with  the  modern  routes  by 
Horneman,  Browne,  Lyon,  Caiilaud,  and  other  travellers. 
The  articles  of  traffic  are  the  same,  the  natural  productions 
are  the  same,  and  the  Land  of  Dates  and  the  negro  coun- 
tries are  visited  for  the  same  purposes  as  they  were  two  and 
three  thousand  years  ago.  The  above  named  travellers, 
together  with  Mungo  Park,  Buckhardt,  Denon,  the  splen- 
did work  and  drawings  of  Gau,  and  the  Journals  of  Den- 
ham,  Clapperton,  Caiffie,  and  other  recent  explorers,  furnish 
subjects  for  very  interesting  comparisons  with  ancient  his- 
tory. 

It  is  our  design,  however,  to  present  the  results  of  Heer- 
en's  investigations  and  the  observations  of  travellers  little 
fsirther  than  as  they  relate  to  the  question —  What  races  of 
men  have  inhabUed  Africa  7  or  more  particularly^  what 
were  the  ancietit  limits  of  the  Negro  race  7  Fromour  famil- 
iar and  unfortunate  acquaintance  with  the  Negro,  it  has  be- 
come a  popular  impression,  that  he  constitutes  peculiarly 
the  African  race,  and  inhabits  the  larger  part  of  the  Afri- 
can continent — an  impression  both  erroneous  and  unjust. 

An  examination  of  Ancient  Africa  naturally  divides  it- 
self into  three  parts — the  Carthaginian  territory  on  the 
north,  the  Egyptian  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Ethiop- 
ian in  the  central  and  western  regions. 

North  Africa  had  various  designations  and  divisions 
among  ancient  writers,  drawn  from  some  local  peculiarity. 
The  region  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  was  called 
"habitable  Africa,"  embracing  the  northern  parts  of  Morocco, 
Fez,  Algiers,  Timis,  and  Tripoli.  Its  fine  climate,  rich 
and  fruitful  soil,  and  facilities  for  commerce,  make  it  well 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  next  region  was  termed  "  wild- 
beast  Lybia,"  and  reached  nearly  to  the  borders  of  the 
great  Desert,  where  roamed  the  nomad  tribes.  The  fruitful 
regions  invited  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the 
southern  to  the  caravan  trade  across  the  deserts  into  the 

•Hcerea,  vol.  1.  pp.  193, 196, 224,  320, 176. 
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interior,  from  whence  were  brought  black  slaves,  and  gold, 
and  precious  stones. 

The  Carthaginian  empire  assumed  the  precise  form  and 
character  which  these  circumstances  would  naturally  sug- 
^t.  The  Mediterranean  coast  was  lined  with  colonies 
from  Syrtis  Major  (modem  Gulf  of  Sidra)  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  the  power  of  Carthage  extended  southward, 
to  the  sandy  solitudes.  Her  foreign  possessions  were, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily  in  part,  the  Baleares,  and  other 
small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  colonial  settlements 
in  Spain. 

There  was  no  port,  nor  city,  nor  fruitful  land  where 
she  did  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  establish  a  mercantile 
interest.  Her  commerce  whitened  the  Mediterranean,  and 
spread  its  fearless  sails  in  seas  unvisited  by  the  ships  of 
other  nations.  Her  agriculture  clothed  her  hills  and  vallies 
with  fruitfulness  and  luxuriance,  while  caravans  from  her 
nomad  tribes,  crossed  the  burning  desert,  where  everlasting 
death-silence  reigns  over  the  dreary  wastes,  and  brought 
from  central  regions,  for  her  foreign  marts,  gems  and  gold, 
and  slaves.  • 

This  animated  scene  of  political  life,  and  national  en- 
terprise, however,  was  not  called  into  existence  by  the  origi  • 
nal  inhabitants  of  Africa.  It  was  the  result  of  coloniza- 
tion. Carthage  was  founded,  according  to  the  usual 
chronology,  about  878,  B.C.,  by  a  PhoBuician  colony  from 
Tyre — ^the  city  whose  "wise  men  were  pilots,"  whose  king 
was  "  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  beauty,"  and  whose  self- 
appropriated  title  was,  "  The  Goddess  of  the  Seas."*  Utica, 
Leptis,  Hippo,  Adrumetum  and  other  smaller  cities,  were 
likewise  iounded  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  PhcBiii- 
cians.  Until  after  the  fall  of  Cartha^,  they  always  main- 
tained the  ascendency  in  northern  Airica.  Proofs  of  this 
are  very  fully  presented  in  Bochart,  and  incidentally  in  the 
second  volume  of  Heeren's  Asiatic  Researches.!  It  is  also 
the  incidental  or  direct  testimony  of  Herodotus,  Polybius 
and  Scylax ;  and  indeed  all  the  ancient  historians  either 
affirm  or  assume  this  fact,  in  their  notices  of  Africa.  Hero- 
dotus gives,  as  a  reason,  why  Cambyses  could  not  induce 
the  PhcBuicians  to  aid  him  in  his  designs  against  the 
Carthaginians;  that  "they  had    bound  themselves    by 

*  Ezekiel,  36,  37,  28,  chapters.  t  See  article  Phoenicians. 
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solemn  oaths  not  to  do  such  things  as  to  make  war  upon 
their  own  children."* 

Carthage  reciprocated  the  affection  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. When  Tyre  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander, 
she  offered  a  refuge  for  the  Tyrian  merchants  with  their 
families  and  treasures.  Diodorus,  II.  p.  190.  The  com- 
mercial treaties,  also,  which  were  naturally  formed  be- 
tween Rome,  Carthage,  Utica,  and  Tyre,  and  which  are 
preserved  by  Polybius  (Lib.  I.  p.  437,)  prove,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  complete  predominance  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
northern  part  of  Africa.  They  were  the  war-making, 
treaty-making,  and  legislative  power. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  will,  probably,  detract 
much  from  the  interest  with  which  some  portions  of-  the 
^neid  have  been  perused,  by  certain  persons,  while  under 
the  impression  that  its  characters  were  drawn  from  the 
Negro  race.  The  charms  of  the  beautiful  Dido,  which  so 
fascinated  the  heart  of  "  plus  iEneas,"  that  the  gods  alone 
were  able  to  rescue  him,  could  have  hardly  consisted  in  the 
glossy  jet  of  her  complexion,  her  woolly  hair,  thick  lips, 
and  short  corpulent  frame.  The  graceful  form  of  the 
Phoenician  queen  would,  perchance,  turn  as  pj*oudly  away 
from  some  of  the  compliments,  which  the  taste  of  these 
admirers  has  paid  her,  as  she  did  from  the  visits  of  her 
mundane  lord  in  the  realms  of  Pluto. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tories in  Africa,  were  composed  of  various  tribes,  whose 
peculiarities  are  described  by  Herodotus,  with  considerable 
minuteness.t  Their  persons  were  tall  rjid  well  formed ;  and 
the  habit  of  wearing  tufts  of  long  hair,  dressed  in  different 
ways,  to  designate  the  different  tribes,  proves  them  not  to 
have  been  of  the  Negro  race. 

Herodotus  says  expressly,  that  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  northern  Africa,  were  a  different  race  from  the 
Ethiopians,  and  comprises  them  under  the  name  of 
Libyans.t 

We  find,  among  them  all,  no  traces  of  the  Negro  race, 
which  is  mentioned  only  in  connexion  with  slavery  or  the 
slave  trade.  The  personal  descriptions  go  to  identify  them 
with  the  Berber  race,  which  is  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
northern  and  eastern  Africa,  and  to  sustain  the  conclusions 

•  Herod.  Ub.  111.  19.  t  Lib.  IV.  cap.  168—181.  t  IV.  197 

Vol-  III.  56 
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of  Lawrence  and  Blumenbach,  that  they  were  a  variety  of 
the  Caucasian  family.*  Remnants  of  these  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  mountainous  regions^ 
which  stretch  from  Mt.  Atlas,  nearly  across  Africa. 
They  speak  a  language  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the 
Arabic  spoken  by  the  Moors,  from  whom  they  keep  them- 
selves distinct.  All  travellers  are  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing it  purely  African.  The  incursions  of  the  Van- 
dals and  Arabs,  have  pressed  them  back  towards  the  south , 
on  the  borders  of  the  Negro  countries,  where  they  still 
maintain  their  distinctive  characteristics.  They  have,  accor- 
ding to  the  description  of  various  travellers,  good  features, 
sparkling  eyes,  projecting  brows,  sharp  noses,  thin  lips, 
beard  and  hair  thin,  and  a  cheerful  physiognomy.!  In 
these  particulars,  Park,  Burckhardt,  Denham,  and  Clap- 
perton,  and  Caillie  agree. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked :  To  what  nation 
did  the  Christian  Bishops  of  Carthage,  Hippo,  and  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  belong?  Some  have  considered  them 
of  Negro  origin,  others  of  European.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Negro  race  ever  inhabited  the  north  of 
Africa,  except  as  the  slave  trade  carried  them  thither,  and 
then  they  were  usually  transported  to  other  markets.  After 
the  fall  of  Carthage,  Africa  received  numerous  accessions 
of  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  principal  commercial  cities, 
and  this,  probably,  led  to  the  ewly  introduction  of  Christia- 
nity. The  natural  inference  therefore  is,  that  the  learn- 
ed men  were  Greeks  or  Romans.  They  might  have  been 
of  PhoBuician  or  Libyan  descent,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  that  this  was  the  fact. 

There  is  another  point  of  more  importance,  and  of  too 
much  interest,  as  a  historical  precedent,  at  the  present  time, 
to  be  passed  unnoticed — the  influence  of  the  Phoenician 
colonies  upon  the  original  inhabitants.  Although  Carthage 
directed  her  attention  principally  to  commerce,  yet  she  well 
knew  that  commerce  could  not  flourish  long  without  agri- 
culture. With  this  conviction,  she  succeeded  in  bringmg 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  most  fertile  regions,  into  the 
loveof  an  agricultural  life. t  Indeed  next  to  arms,  agriculture 

•  Lawrence's  Physiology,  page  465,  and  note, 
t  Conder's  Oeographical  Dictionary.  London,  1834.  Article,  Berber. 
tHeeren,yol.  1.  see  whole  of  chapter  1. 
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was  considered  as  the  most  honourable  emplo3rment. 
Mago  and  Hamilcar,  two  distinguished  Carthaginian  gene- 
rals, were  both  authors  of  works  on  husbandry.  That  of 
Mago  was  in  twenty-eight  books,  embracing  all  depart- 
ments of  husbandry — ^the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  of  fruit  trees,  and  of  grain,  and  the 
adaptation  of  these  to  particular  soils  and  climates.  It  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  Varro,  Columella,  and  Pliny,  and 
shows  that  agriculture  was  deemed  not  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion by  the  nobility. 

Scylax,  as  quoted  by  Heeren,  describes  the  country 
around  the  lesser  Syrtis,  and  Triton  Lake,  as  magnificently 
fruitful,  abounding  in  taJl  fine  cattle,  and  its  inhabitants  as 
distinguished  for  wealth  and  beauty.  Another  region,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  extending  southward  from  Cape  Bon,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  width,  was  also  distinguished  for  its 
fertility  and  high  cultivation.*  It  embraced  the  most 
flourishing  seaports,  and  was  crowded  with  agfricultural 
settlements.  The  natives  gradually  intermingle!  with  the 
colonists,  and  formed  the  strength  of  the  Carthaginian 
state.  The  surprising  efiect  of  this  admirable  policy  has 
been  noticed  by  most^of  the  ancient  historicms.  Herodo- 
tus affirms,  that  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire, no  people  could  be  found  with  settled  habitations, 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  intending,  of  course,  to 
confine  the  remark  to  that  part  of  Africa.  Within  Ixer 
dominions,  he  describes  some  powerful  tribes, — the  Maxyes, 
the  Zaueces,  and  Gyzantes — as  engaged  in  the  peaceful 
occupations  of  the  field.  Aristotle  is  quoted,  commenting 
upon  the  same  policy,  in  his  <<  Treatise  de  politia  Cartha- 
giniensium."t  "  It  is  in  this  way,"  he  remarks,  (that  is,  by 
agricultural  settlements,)  "Carthage  preserves  the  love 
of  her  people.  She  sends  out,  continually,  colonies  com- 
posed of  her  citizens,  into  the  districts  around  her,  and  by 
that  meems,  makes  them  men  of  property.  It  is  a  proof," 
he  adds,  "  of  a  mild  intelligent  government,  that  it  assists 
the  poor  by  accustoming  them  to  labour."  Cicero  attributes 
the  fall  of  Carthage  to  the  abandonment  of  this  pohcy — to 
the  neglecting  of  agricultural  interests,  from  a  blind  zeal  in 

*  Heeren, Vol.  I.  page  57.  t  Heeren,  Vol.  1.  page  4Q. 
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commerce  and  navigation.*  Facts  like  these,  from  the 
ancient  history  of  colonization,  should  "  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men,"  and  the  prejudices  of  some 
good  men  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  success  of  modem 
colonies  in  Africa. 

We  must  pass  from  this  brief  view  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Carthage  to  Ethiopia.  A  simple  collection  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  notices  of  Ethiopia  will  show  the  rank  which 
that  people  occupied  in  the  remotest  periods  of  history : — 

"  Towards  the  west  lies  Ethiopia,  the  most  distant  re- 
gion of  the  earth.  It  abounds  in  gold  and  ivory,  and  ebony, 
and  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  long-lived  of  the  human  race."     Herod,  HI.  114. 

"  Let  the  miffhty  men  come  forth,  the  Ethiopians,  that 
handle  the  shield."     Jer.  46 :  9. 

"  The  opulence  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  Sabeans,  men  of 
stature,  shall  come  over  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine." 
Isaiah,  45 :  14. 

"  But  now  the  god  remote,  a  heavenly  guest, 
In  Ethiopia  graced  the  genial  feast, — 
(A  race  divided,  whom,  with  sloping  rays, 
The  rising  and  descending  sun  survey's.' ) 

Odyss.  Lib.  I.  23. 
"  The  sire  of  gods,  and  all  the  etherial  train, 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main, 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace. 
The  feasts  of  Ethiopias'  blameless  race." — Iliad,  Lib.  1.423. 

The  term  Ethiopia,  as  used  by  ancient  writers,  com- 
prised many  different  nations.  <<It  would  distract  the 
mind,"  says  Heeren,  « to  consider  them  as  one  nation,  or 
even  as  one  race."  It  is  at  least  far  from  being  true  that 
they  were  all  of  the  Negro  race  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  was  the  most  numerous,  as  it  certainly  was 
not  the  most  powerful,  of  the  Ethiopic  nations.  We  are 
aware,  that  an  opposite  impression  is  generally  entertained; 
but  it  has  resulted  from  the  inaccuracy  of  ancient  classifica- 
tion, rather  than  from  any  true  historic  foundation.  The 
colour  of  the  skin  was  once  considered  the  only  essential 
characteristic  of  the  ne^o  race  ;  and  all  tribes  of  a  very 
dark  complexion  were  classed  accordingly.    Other  charac- 

*  Nee  vero  ulla  res  magis  labefactum  diu  et  Carthaginem  et  Corin- 
thum  pervertit  aliquando,  quam  hie  error  ac  dissipatio  civium,  quod 
mercandi  cupiditate  et  navigandi  et  agrorum  et  armorum  cultum 
reliquenmt    De  Republica,  Lib.  II :  IV. 
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teristics,  however,  are  far  more  important  than  this:  the 
greater  size  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  compared  with  those  of 
the  cranium ;  the  depressed  and  retreating  forehead ;  the 
protuberance  of  the  alveoli  and  teeth ;  the  form  of  the 
nose,  being  flat  and  broad ;  and  the  position  of  the  fora- 
men magnum  occipitale,  are  all  enumerated,  by  physiolo- 
gists, as  the  essential  criteria  of  the  negro  physiognomy. 
But,  some  tribes  inhabit  Africa  of  a  complexion  perfectly 
black,  and  yet  their  features  are,  in  each  particular,  the 
very  reverse  of  the  above.  Although  by  the  Ethiopians, 
therefore,  the  dark-coloured  races  generally  were  intended, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  negro  race,  in  its  restricted  mean- 
ing, was  designated. 

The  boundaries  of  the  negro  countries  cannot  be  very 
accurately  ascertained.  They  always  occupied  the  west- 
ern part  of  central  Africa,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  pene- 
trated the  great  Desert,  which  forms  their  northern  boun- 
dary. The  Tuaricks  and  Tibboos,  who  are  scattered  over 
the  country  from  Fez  to  Bornou,  and  southward  to  Tim- 
buctoo*  and  the  Senegal,  are  not  negroes.  A  modem  tra- 
veller, (Captcdn  Lyon,)  says  that  the  former  are  the  finest 
race  of  men  he  ever  saw,  tail,  straight  and  handsome, 
with  a  certain  air  of  independence  and  pride,  which  is  very 
imposing.  Their  complexion  is  a  brown,  caused  by  the 
climate,  and  their  language  proves  them  to  be  of  the  Ber- 
ber race.  They  are  in  perpetual  war  with  the  Soudan 
states,  from  whence  they  carry  oflT  negro  slaves. 

The  Tibboos  spread  themselves  over  the  country  east  of 
the  great  desert,  and  are  of  a  roving  disposition.  Their 
complexion  is  of  the  brightest  black,  but  without  one  of  the 
Negro  lineaments,  having  aquiline  noses,  and  fine  teeth  and 
lips.* 

The  negro  countries  extended  eastward  into  the  central 
regions.  Their  boundary  on  the  south  is  indefinite.  They 
are  considered  by  Malte  Brun  as  reaching  to  Cape  Negro, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Congo  or  lower  Guinea.t 
As  there  have  been  no  causes  to  produce  any  general  revo- 
lution among  the  inhabitants  of  this  section  of  Africa,  their 
condition  in  ancient  times  was,  in  all  probability,  similar  to 
the  present. 

*  CaillU's  Travels  to  Timbuctoo,  vol.  2,  p.  65. 

♦  Heeren,  vol  1.  p.  303. 

t  Malte  Brun,  vol.  2.  book  59,  p.  421,  and  vol.  3d.  book  59. 
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It  is  eastern  Ethiopia,  however,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  most  interest  in  historical  inquiries.  It  embraced  the 
country  above  the  cataxacts  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  present  Abyssinia,  and  is  a  land  of  monu- 
ments. The  character  of  its  inhabitants  has,  probably,  been 
somewhat  modified  by  amalgamation  with  Negroes  intro- 
duced by  the  slave  trade ;  but  the  original  distinctions  are 
still  apparent.  The  aboriginal  race  is  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  language,  having  no  aflSnity  with  the  Arabic, 
which  is  spoken  by  another  class  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by 
certain  peculiarities  of  a  physical  nature.  They  are  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  with  hair  either  naturally  or  artificially 
curled,  but  never  woolly,  and  often  braided  into  a  pyrami- 
dal ornament  upon  the  top  of  the  head.  "The  men,"  says 
Burckhaxdt,  "are  generally  well  made,  strong,  and  muscular, 
with  fine  fieatures ;  in  stature  they  are  somewhat  below 
the  Egyptians ;  they  have  no  mustachios,  and  but  Uttle 
beard,  wearing  it  under  the  chin  only,  like  the  figures  of 
the  fugitives  in  the  battle  pieces,  sculptured  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Egyptian  temples,"*  "The  women,"  he  adds 
"  are  all  well  made  and,  though  not  handsome,  have  gene- 
rally sweet  countenances,  and  very  pleasing  manners ;  I 
have  even  seen  beauties  among  them."  In  all  these  partic- 
ulars, the  dress  of  the  hair,  the  beard,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  prQfile  and  form,  they  are  clearly  identified  with  the 
figures  upon  the  monuments,  and  of  course,  with  the  an- 
cient inhabitants.  Another  class  lay  claim  to  Arabian  de- 
scent, and  speak  the  Arabic  language,  and  have  all  the  pe- 
culiar traits  of  the  Arab. 

A  very  similar  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia 
is  given  by  ancient  writers.  In  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
when  he  invaded  Greece,  says  Herodotus,  ^^  those  above 
Egypt^  the  Arabians  and  Ethiopians,  constituted  one  di- 
vision commanded  by  Arsames."  Pliny  also  has  a  passage 
which  he  quotes  from  Juba,  a  Numidian  king,  asserting  that 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Philae  to  Meroe  were  occupied 
by  immigratory  Arab  tribes,  different  from  the  Ethiopians. 
Heeren,  Conder,  Lawrence,  and  many  other  distinguished 
physiologists  and  historians,  regard  the  aborigin^  class 
above  described  as  belonging;  to  the  Berber  or  Caucasian 
race.  There  is  no  trace  or  hneament  of  the  Negro  physi- 
ognomy, either  upon  the  ancient  monuments,  or  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  travellers, 

•  Borckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  2d  edition  p.  133. 
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None  of  the  Ethiopic  nations  have  an  equal  interest  to 
the  antiquarian,  with  that  of  Meroe.  It  was  from  this  state 
that  Ethiopia  derived  her  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  antiqui- 
ty. Meroe  was  an  extensive  district,  surrounded  by  rivers 
which  unite  to  form  the  Nile  and  constituted  what  is  now 
the  south  of  Sennaar  and  the  north  of  Abyssinia.  Its  cap- 
ital city,  of  the  same  name,  stood  a  little  below  the  present 
Shendy.  Like  Egypt  below  the  cataracts,  it  is  a  land  of 
monuments,  upon  which  its  history  is  written  on  tables  of 
stone.  Heeren's  researches  relative  to  this  ancient  people 
carry  us  back  beyond  "  primeval  Egypt "  in  the  history  of 
arts  and  civilization.  The  grotto-tombs  and  temples  are  of 
rough  architecture,  but  have  enough  of  the  Egyptian  cast 
to  establish  an  intimate  relationship  to  it.  It  is  reg^ded  by 
Heeren  as  the  ruder  state  of  the  art  which  was  ^[lerwardis 
perfected  in  Egypt ;  and  is  appealed  to  as  one  of  the  proofs, 
that  the  arts  and  learning  of  Egypt  originated  in  Meroe, 
and  travelled  down  the  Nile.  The  historic  reliefs,  traced 
upon  these  temples  and  tombs,  are  all  of  the  same  Egjrp- 
tian  style,  while  the  architecture  is  of  different  styles,  and 
evidently  belongs  to  different  periods.  It  is  said,  in  explana- 
tion, that  these  structures  were  not  adorned  with  sculpture 
at  the  time  when  thfey  were  built,  but  that  Egyptian  con- 
querors, in  after  ages,  obtained  possession  of  the  country 
and  inscribed  upon  its  monuments  the  historic  records  of 
their  exploits,  which  we  are  now  permitted  to  read.  This 
view  is  sustained  by  Gau,  by  Heeren,  who  also  quotes 
ChampoUion,  and  by  Hoskins,  a  recent  English  traveller  in 
Nubia  and  Egjrpt.  It  is  strongly  controverted  however  by 
others.*  But  whichever  way  this  question  may  be  settled, 
the  language  of  the  historic  rehe&  is  the  same,  and  their  in- 
terpretation is  not  questioned.  From  them  it  is  inferred 
that  the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Meroe  was 
from  800  to  700  B.  C,  contemporary  with  the  divided  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah.  Its  existence  is  also  traced  back 
to  the  times  of  Solomon  and  even  of  Moses.  It  was  often 
governed  by  Queens,  and  Solomon's  interesting  visitor  was 
doubtless  from  the  throne  of  Meroe.  Candace  was  the 
family  name  of  a  race  of  Meroeic  queens,  to  oile  of  whom 
reference  is  made  in  Acts  8 :  27. 

Our  present  inquiries  are  briefly  and  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  the  historic  reliefs,  just  mentioned.    They  are 
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found  upon  the  island  of  Meroe,  and  north  of  it  in  Nubia. 
Sacrifices  to  the  gods,  religious  ceremonies,  and  triumphal 
processions,  are  sculptured  in  the  rock  with  clearness  and 
accuracy.  On  the  monuments  at  Kalabsh^,  the  Egyptian 
warriors  are  seen  in  one  place  pursuing  their  flying  ene- 
mies, in  another  the  Egyptian  king  is  reviewing  his  prison- 
ers, and  the  spoils  of  victory,  and  in  another,  is  a  long  pro- 
cession of  captives,  bearing  the  booty,  ebony,  ostriches, 
and  various  animals  which  belong  to  Ethiopia,  and  central 
Africa.  Here  a  captive  queen  is  imploring  for  life,  and  there, 
her  captive  warriors  are  led  with  halters  round  their  necks 
by  Egyptian  conquerors,  recognized  by  their  headdress. 

In  all  this  variety  of  representation, — in  which  the  con- 
quered nations  are  distinguished  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy, by  their  colour,  features,  clothing,  and  arms — "  Ne- 
^oes,  known  by  their  profile,  occur  only  once  or  twice. 
The  remainder,  throughout,  have  the  same  colour,  physi- 
ognomy, beard,  and  clothing;  the  colour  is  yellow,  the 
clothing  long,  the  beard  short  but  projecting,  the  hair 
black,  and  on  the  female  hanging  down  in  ties."*  The 
bas-reliefs  found  on  the  island  of  Meroe  are  entirely  similar 
to  those  in  Nubia.  The  delineations  of  the  ruHng,  or 
priest-caste,  are  clear  and  definite.  "  The  countenance  has 
nothing  at  all  of  the  negro  variety  :  it  is  a  handsome  pro- 
file ;  the  body  is  tall  and  slender ;  the  hair  straight  or 
curled ;  the  colour  a  reddish  brown.  That  the  colour  in 
the  painted  reliefs  was  certainly  that  of  the  people  repre- 
sented, no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt,  who  has  seen  Belzoni's 
plates  of  the  royal  sepulchre  which  has  been  opened.  I 
would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  co- 
lour, in  nature,  was  exactly  the  same.  The  artists,  in  this 
respect,  were  constrained  by  their  materials  ;  but  I  main- 
tain with  confidence,  that  this  race  was  neither  fair  nor 
dark,  but  of  a  brown  colour  between  the  two.  I  believe  I 
recognise  them  in  the  Nubian  race.  Though  the  colour, 
by  frequent  intermixture  with  female  negro  slaves,  has  be- 
come somewhat  darker,  yet,  the  same  shape,  the  same 
profile,  and  the  same  moral  characteristics,  are  still  to  be 
found,  as  far  as  this  can  possibly  be  expected  in  their  pre- 
sent degenerate  state-"t 

From  the  plain  testimony,  therefore,  of  all  the  monu- 

♦  Heeren,  vol.  1,  p.  381.  t  Heeren,  vol.  1,  424. 
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mental  records,  united  with  the  voice  of  history,  and  the 
researches  of  modern  travellers,  it  is  evident,  that  in  an- 
cient times  the  ne^ro  race  was  not  found  in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence in  those  old  and  powerful  Ethiopic  nations  upon 
the  Nile  above  the  cateiracts.  They  were  mostly  indeed 
dark-coloured,  and  some  tribes  were  doubtless  of  a  jet 
black,  as  at  this  day ;  but  they  were  not  negroes.  They 
retained  the  Caucasian  physiognomy,  and  symmetry  of 
form,  and  intellectual  superiority.  If  we  reject  this  con- 
clusion, we  must  abandon  every  principle  of  interpretation 
which  can  give  any  meaning  to  the  historical  inscriptions 
upon  the  monuments.  The  caravan  trade  into  central 
Africa  brought  from  thence  negro  slaves  to  Meroe,  as  well 
as  to  Carthage.  This  ill-fated  race  were  even  then  the  prey 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbours ;  and  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  civilization  and  power,  like  the  escutcheons  of 
modern  freedom,  are  stained  and  disgraced  by  the  tears  of 
the  weeping  slave. 

AH  the  conclusions  to  which  we  arrive  in  examining 
Meroe  are  strengthened  when  we  pass  down  the  N)le  into 
Egypt.  Champollion  considered  the  Egyptians  as  a  genu- 
ine aboriginal  race,  having  no  affinity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  central  countries.  Lawrence,  in  his  "  Lectures  on 
Physiology,"  has  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  arrives 
at  a  similar  result.* 

We  give  the  conclusions  of  Heeren,  drawn  from  an  exa- 
mination of  Egyptian  monuments,  in  his  own  words : — 

"  It  is  most  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  first 
to  have  recourse  to  those  monuments — the  temples  and 
obelisks — of  which  we  can  with  certainty  pronounce,  that 
they  belong  to  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Pharaohs. 
These  are  nearly  all  covered  with  works  of  art,  which  con- 
tain a  great  number  of  human  figures,  either  of  deities  or 
men,  and  on  that  account  deserve  first  to  be  examined. 
They  acquire,  moreover,  a  ffreat  additional  value,  from 
their  clearly  indicating  an  endeavour  in  the  artists  to  copy 
nature,  and  from  their  faithfully  representing  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  difierent  people, — their  features,  nature  of  their 
hair,  and  so  forth.  The  same  proofs  that  this  was  the  case 
are  found  here,  upon  the  temples  of  the  Thebais,  as  upon 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis  in  Asia.    Necessity  must  have  led 

*  Lawrence's  Physiology,  Sec.  II.  Cap.  IV.  p.  993. 
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to  it,  if  the  historical  meanings  were  wished  to  be  readily 
understood ;  and  from  this  it  probably  became  a  rule  of 
ancient  art.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  compare  these 
monuments,  as  they  are  now  delineated,  and  to  consider 
the  people  who  erected  them  to  have  been  Negroes,  or  any 
thing  like  Negroes.  I  appeal  here  to  the  great  historical 
bas-reliefs  upon  the  temples  at  Thebes,  with  which  Denon 
has  first  made  us  acquainted.  The  figure  of  the  king  comes 
before  us  at  different  times,  and  upon  different  occasions. 
It  is  always  the  same  head  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  writer 
himself,  it  seems  to  be  a  portrait — or  rather  an  ideal  por- 
trait. But  it  is  so  far  from  having  the  least  appearance  of 
African  lineaments,  that  it  seems  rather  to  approach  the 
Grecian  profile.  Just  as  little  resemblance  is  there  to  be 
seen  of  the  Negro  in  more  than  a  hundred  heads  of  his 
attendants,  as  well  warriors  as  priests.  I  appeal  as  well  to 
the  other  reliefs  upon  all  the  temples  above  Thebes,  so  far 
as  they  are  made  known  to  us  in  the  great  work  upon 
Egypt.  I  appeal,  finally,  to  the  very  accurately-finished 
plate  of  the  representations  upon  the  obelisks,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Zoega.  Compare  also  the  heads  of  the 
sphinxes  and  deities  upon  the  top  of  the  obelisk  on  Mount 
Citatorio,  and  the  similar  fragment  of  another  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Cardinal  Borgia,  and  see  if  there  be  any  thing  to 
be  found  of  a  Negro  character  ! 

"  Should  even  these  proofs  fail,  the  Egyptians  have  left 
us  still  another,  in  the  pictures  on  the  walls  in  their  cham- 
bers of  the  dead.  The  colours  in  these  are  still  so  fresh 
and  perfect,  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  every  one  who 
examines  them.  The  subjects  mostly  relate  to  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Egyptians;  the  human  figure  is  consequently 
very  frequent.  Every  thinff  else  is  faithfully  copied  from 
nature,  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  these  aie 
also.  Bruce  had  already  called  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  these  pictures  in  the  royal  sepulchres  of  Thebes ;  but  it 
was  the  French  expedition  that  first  gave  us  a  clear  notion 
of  them,  by  the  labours  of  the  learned  who  took  the  pains 
to  examine  them.  The  first  striking  specimen  of  them  is 
given  in  the  sepulchres  of  Eluthias,  in  the  Thebais, — the 
true  school  for  Egyptian  antiquities, — ^because  they  repre- 
sent their  whole  manner  of  hving,  and  almost  every  part 
of  their  domestic  economy.  Women  as  well  as  men  are 
here  pourtrayed :  <  the  men  are  red ;  the  women  yellow ; 
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the  clothes  white  ;  the  hair  of  the  men  is  very  dark,  curled, 
but  not  short,  as  among  the  negroes.'  Still  clearer  proofs 
are  found  in  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Thebes  ;  and,  above 
all,  in  that  most  magnificent  one  which  was  opened  by 
Belzoni.  In  these,  the  light  and  dark  men  are  expressly 
distinguished  ;  and  indeed,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  for- 
mer are  represented  as  the  victors,  or  rulers,  and  the  latter 
as  the  conquered,  or  prisoners.  "  I  remarked,"  says  De- 
non,  "  many  decapitated  figures  ;  these  were  all  dark,  while 
those  who  had  struck  ofif  their  heads,  and  still  stood  sword 
in  hand,  were  red."  But  the  most  decisive  proof  is  in  that 
of  Belzoni,  where  not  merely  the  light  and  dark,  but,  in 
the  prisoners  and  victors,  the  three  principal  colours,  white, 
brown,  and  black,  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
with  the  nicest  accuracy.  Indeed,  when  Denon  descended 
one  of  the  openings  which  lead  to  these  subterraneous 
abodes,  he  found  art  in  a  still  more  certain  manner  con- 
firmed by  nature.  A  number  of  mummies,  which  were 
not  banded  up,  showed  plainly  that  the  hair  was  long  and 
lank,  and  the  shape  of  the  head  itself  approximating  to  the 
beautiful.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  journey  to  Egypt 
to  be  convinced  of  this  ;  the  description,  and  the  mummies 
preserved  at  Munich,  are  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  con- 
viction."* 

The  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  do  not  so  properly  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  this  examination,  as  to  demand  much 
research  into  their  peculiar  characteristics.  They  have 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Negro,  but  so  many 
entirely  distinctive  traits,  that  they  have  been  classed,  by 
intelligent  travellers,  and  by  learned  men,  as  a  dififerent 
race,  occupying  the  aouth,  and  all  the  eastern  coast  to  the 
Equator.  "  They  have  a  less  obtuse  facial  angle,  a  convex 
forehead,  and  high  nose." 

Africa  then,  according  to  these  views,  has  three  abori- 
ginal races,  occupying  three  general  divisions  of  her 
territory.  The  Berber  race,  with  some  variation  on  the 
north,  and  in  eastern  Ethiopia, — the  Negro,  occupying  the 
central  countries  and  the  west,  from  the  Senegal  to  Cape 
Negro, — and  the  Caffre  in  the  east  and  south. 

If  any  one  should  infer  from  the  melancholy  history -of 
the  Negro  race,  as  he  traces  it  back  into  the  remotest 

*  Heeren,  toL  II.  pp.  87—91. 
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antiquity,  that  it  cannot  be  elevated,  that  its  proper  element 
is  subjection,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
were  more  destitute  of  philosophy  or  humanity.  The  infer- 
ence would  be  alike  at  war  with  both.  Other  circum- 
stances besides  native  and  necessary  incapacity,  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  all  the  facts  which  have  been  alleged  against 
the  Negro.  The  earliest  states  which  were  renowned  for 
civilization  and  political  power,  were  peculiarly  favoured 
by  commercial  advantages.  In  the  Carthaginian  empire, 
in  E^pt  and  Meroe,  commerce  was  the  parent  and  nurse 
of  civilization  and  the  arts.  Their  geographical  locations  and 
relation  to  surrounding  countries,  to  Europe,  Phoenicia,  Ara- 
bia, and  India,  allUred  them  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  their  ^eatness.  Aside  from  these  influ- 
ences, no  nation  of  antiquity  ever  emerged  from  the  depths 
of  barbarism.  But  no  such  influences  have  ever  reached 
the  Negro  race.  An  almost  impassable  desert  prevented 
free  intercourse  with  the  north ;  the  west  was  bounded  by 
an  ocean  to  them  interminable,  and  unnavigated;  the  south 
ended  in  desolate  and  dreary  wastes  still  unexplored,  while 
the  central  countries,  on  the  eastern  border,  were  visited 
only  for  purposes  of  oppression  and  avarice,  by  the  cara- 
vans trading  to  Carthage,  Egjrpt,  and  Meroe.  Thus  hem- 
med in  from  every  influence  but  that  of  outrage  and  cruelty, 
we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  Negroe's  history.  All  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  might  be  agitated  by  revolu- 
tions and  convulsions,  might  rise  or  fall,  and  it  was 
nothing  to  them.  The  trade  in  his  flesh  and  blood  went 
on,  and  all  those  waves  of  Influence  which  change  the 
characters  and  destinies  of  nations,  were  swallowed  up,  or 
arrested  by  the  burning  sands,  or  silent  shores  on  his  bor- 
ders. Christianity  was  prevented  from  reaching  him,  by 
physical  obstacles,  by  wars,  and  the  final  incursion  of 
northern  barbarians. 

Mahommedanism,  however,  succeeded  in  establishing 
itself  in  western  and  central  Africa;  but  the  efiects  it  pro- 
duced were  slight  It  accorded  well  with  the  superstition 
so  characteristic  of  the  African  nations,  and  hardly  dis- 
turbed the  simple  fetichism  of  the  native  tribes. 

The  discovery  of  America  awakened  a  new  life  in  the 
spirit  of  commerce,  and  she  spread  her  wings  over  the 
world.  But  she  came  not  to  western  Africa  with  the  branch 
of  peace  or  the  horn  of  plenty.    With  raven  wing,  she 
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bore  in  her  talons  the  clanking  chain  and  bloody  javelin. 
Commerce,  instead  of  being  the  parent  of  civilization  o 
western  Africa,  was  the  mother  of  deeper  wrongs  and  woes, 
than  human  nature  had  ever  brought  forth. 

But  the  experiments  now  making  there,  are  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  and  are  producing  far  different  results.  Were 
it  necessary  to  defend  the  Negro  character,  it  could  be  done 
triumphantly,  from  the  developements  of  modern  coloniza- 
tion ;  far  more  convincingly,  at  least,  than  by  the  lame  ap- 
peals which  are  often  made  to  niisinterpreted  facts  of 
history.  A  sufficient  apology  for  the  past  can  be  found  in 
the  circumstances  and  influences  of  past  times.  But 
neither  apology  nor  defence,  is  necessary.  "Am  I  not  a 
man  and  a  brother,"  was  an  appeal  used  with  irresistible 
power  by  Wilberfbre  and  his  associates ;  and  though  it  has 
recently  fallen  into  the  rude  hands  of  unquiet  spirits,  it  still 
contains  a  sentiment  which  appeals  to  the  brotherhood  of 
human  nature,  with  a  voice  to  which  justice  and  humanity 
cannot  long  be  deaf. 


Art.  VII.     Review   op   Tholuck's  Commentary  on 

THE  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

A  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  St.  John^  by  A.  Tholuckj  D.  D.  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  ofHaile,  Translated  from  the  German^  by 
Rev.  A.  Ko/itfman,  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chvo'ch  in  Andoter^  Mass. 

The  name  of  the  distinguished  theologian  and  com- 
mentator, to  whose  work  we  shall  direct  attention  in  this 
article,  is  already  extensively  known  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Although  he  has  risen  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
eminence,  which  he  has  attained,  he  has  done  it  by  efforts 
evincive  of  such  talents  and  learning,  as  not  only  entitle  him 
to  his  present  fame,  but  give  promise  of  a  still  more  brilliant 
reputation.  He  is  not  yet  forty  years  of  age ;  while  in  ma- 
turity of  attainments,  he  stands  already  by  the  side  of  the 
ablest  scholars  of  Germany.  Nor  is  his  distinction  merely 
that,  which  extensive  learning  confers  upon  its  professor. 
He  has  those  higher  attributes  of  genius,  which  enable 
him  not  only  to  acquire  with  facility,  but  to  make  efficient 
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use  of  the  fruits  of  his  study.  His  powers  of  discourse,  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  give  him  an  influence  over  the 
minds  of  others  greater,  it  is  said,  than  that  of  any  one  of  his 
distinguished  countrymen  now  living.  It  is  the  circum- 
stance, however,  that  this  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  side 
of  truth,  which  makes  the  name  of  Tholuck  chiefly  inter- 
esting to  the  friends  of  religion.  Unsurpassed  as  is  his 
ability  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  church,  it  still  is  not 
greater  than  the  zeal  and  firmness,  with  which  he  applies  it 
to  this  purpose.  He  has,  on  all  occasions,  shown  himself 
an  advocate  of  the  true  faith.  The  neologists  of  his  coun- 
try encounter  in  him  their  most  determined  as  well  as  ablest 
opposer.  The  part,  which  he  is  already  performing,  and 
which  the  God  of  nature  and  of  grace  has  so  admirably  fit- 
ted him  to  perform,  affords  cheering  reason  to  hope,  that  he 
may  have  been  raised  up  as  one  of  the  destined  instruments 
of  subverting  that  system  of  rationalism,  which  has  spread 
over  the  land  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  a  darkness  scarce- 
ly less  profound,  than  that  which  preceded  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  statements  in  regard  to 
the  religious  views  of  Tholuck  have  been  widely  circulat 
ed  in  this  country,  which  misrepresent  his  sentiments  and 
even  cast  suspicion  upon  his  character  as  a  christian.  He 
has  been  identified  with  a  class  of  errorists,  who  have  gone 
as  far  perhaps,  in  their  defection  from  the  truth,  as  any  sect, 
which,  in  rejecting  so  much  of  the  spirit,  have  not  rejected 
also  the  very  name  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  said,  and 
said  with  authority,  which  has  procured  extensive  credit 
for  the  assertion,  that  Tholuck  is  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation.  He  has  not  only  been  claimed  by 
universalists  themselves  as  one  of  their  own  number,  but 
has  been  placed  in  their  ranks  by  men  of  dissimilar  views. 
His  works,  so  long  as  the  odium  of  such  a  charge  is  attach- 
ed to  them,  will  obviously  be  received  with  great  distrust 
by  orthodox  readers,  and  thus  fail  of  exerting  mat  influence 
which,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  imputation,  they  might 
and  certainly  would  exert.  It  seems  necessary  therefore,  in 
directing  attention  to  one  of  his  most  useful  and  popular 
productions,  that  we  should  preface  the  account  with  an  in- 
quiry into  the  grounds,  upon  which  the  representation  in 
question  has  been  made.  Although  the  use  here  of  the 
term,  universalist,  may  have  been  merely  unguarded,  on 
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the  part  of  those,  with  whom  the  charge  originated,  and 
not  intended,  by  any  means,  to  be  understood  in  its  strict 
sense,  yet  it  has  been,  to  some  extent,  so  understood,  and 
has  thus  branded  the  name  of  Tholuck  with  the  stigma  of 
all  which  the  epithet  implies.  Hence,  in  the  remarks 
which  follow,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  respect  to  this 
misapprehension  of  the  charge,  as  well  as  to  the  real  charge 
itself. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  opinion  of  Tholuck's  uni- 
versalism  first  arose  in  this  country,  would  suggest  as  a 
very  proper  course  for  disproving  it,  that  we  should  adduce 
the  testimony  of  opposite  witnesses.  Since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  statements,  arraigning  the  correctness  of  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  future  punishment,  other  accounts 
have  been  published  from  sources  equally  entitled  to  credit, 
and  which,  if  not  in  all  cases  contradictory  of  them,  have 
yet  been  explanatory  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  leave  but  a  very 
slight  foundation  for  their  support.  It  would  be  easy  to 
present  evidence  of  this  nature  to  almost  any  extent.  Let- 
ters, written  by  travellers  in  Europe,  and  bearing  every 
mark  of  intelligence  and  candour,  have  been  spread  before 
the  public,  expressly  denying,  that  either  Tholuck,  or  any 
of  the  more  serious  christians  of  Germany  are  chargeable 
with  the  heresy,  which  has  been  imputed  to  them.  It  is 
believed,  that  entire  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  the  many 
statements  to  this  effect,  which  have  appeared  in  an  anony- 
mous form.  They  have,  by  no  means  however,  been  al- 
ways of  this  irresponsible  character.  They  have  had,  in 
repeated  instances,  the  sanction  of  known  and  highly  re- 
spectable names.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kurtz,  for  example,  an 
eminent  minister  in  the  Lutheran  connexion,  who  has  trav- 
elled extensively  in  Germany,  and  has  enjoyed  very  special 
opportunities  for  information,  affirms  that  he  found  there  no 
sect,  and  no  individuals  of  leading  influence,  similar  in  their 
views  and  spirit  to  the  universalists  of  this  country.  The 
report  in  opposition  to  this  he  contradicts  in  the  following 
words :  "(1.)  We  ourselves  have  made  the  tour  of  Germany, 
with  the  advantage  of  understanding  the  language  of  the 
country  perfectly ;  we  travelled  extensively,  and  became 
acquainted  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  evangelical  di- 
vines and  professors  in  that  country ;  and  now  we  public- 
ly affirm,  that  we  did  not,  to  our  knowledge,  fall  in  company 
with  a  single  one,  who  was  a  universaBst,  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  sense  of  the  term.  The  great  mass  of  the  better  sort  of 
Germans  we  found  to  be  as  determined  in  their  opposition 
to  this  heresy,  as  can  be  the  most  rigid  covenanter  in  Scot- 
land." It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  this  testimony  accords 
fully  with  the  unpublished,  yet  ascertained  opinions  of 
other  men  in  the  country,  who  have  visited  Germany  and 
are  familiar  with  its  theology. 

But  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  Tholuck  himself  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  reference  of  this  question,  at  least  so  far 
as  concerns  his  own  vindication.    Any  one,  who  has  so 
much  as  looked  into  the  works  of  this  distinguished  man, 
would  esteem  it  a  superfluous  labour  that  we  should  insti- 
tute a  minute  comparison  between  them  and  the  works  of 
Universalists,  in  order  to  show  how  utterly  diverse  they 
are  in  their  whole  spirit  and  tendency.     It  is  notorious,  that 
the  advocates  of  the  final  happiness  of  all  men,  who  have 
appeared  among  us,  have  adopted  such  interpretations  of 
scripture,  and  such  arguments  in  support  of  their  scheme, 
as  in  effect  confound  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice, 
and  take  away  the  practical  inducements  to  a  life  of  holi-- 
ness.     The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  not  farther  apart 
than  Tholuck  and  such  men.   'Every  line,  which  he  has 
written,  breathes  a  love  of  purity,  an  abhorrence  of  sin,  a 
reverence  for  order  and  law  and  justice  in  the  divine  admi- 
nistration, such  as  can  spring  only  from  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ.    The  proof  of  tnis  may  be  found 
upon  almost  any  paee  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  works 
which  have  issued  from  his  pen.    It  is  furthermore  well 
known,  that  the  universalism  of  this  country  rejects  such 
cardinal  doctrines  as  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  and  personal  holiness,  the  divi- 
nity and  atonement  of  Christ.     These  truths,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  religious  system  of 
Tholuck.    He  brings  them  into  view  on  all  occasions.    He 
not  only  acknowledges  them,  as  one  who  has  felt  their 
power,  but  enforces  them  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others.    It  would  be  useless  to  cite  passages  in  illus- 
tration of  this ; — all  his  treatises  are  full  of  them.    In  fact, 
it  would  be  just  as  preposterous  to  rank  Tholuck  with  the 
Universalists,  on  account  of  any  supposed  deficiency  here, 
as  it  would  be  to  rank  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  Andrew  Ful- 
ler with  them,  for  the  same  reason.    There  will  be,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  thus  fiur.    If  we  were  com- 
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pelled  then  to  stop  here — if  we  were  pnable  to  narrow  any 
farther  the  orrounds  on  which  Tholuck  has  been  proclaimed 
to  the  world  as  a  Universalist,  are  they  not  already  too  nar- 
row to  warrant  such  a  charge  ?  Admitting  that  he  does 
hold  certain  peculi^irities  of  belief,  can  it  be  just  to  desic^* 
nate  them  by  a  term,  which  suggests,  and  almost  unavoid- 
ably suggests  so  much  which  clearly  he  does  not  hold  ? 
At  variance  as  he  is  with  the  Universalists,  in  so  great  a 
part  of  his  creed,  and  in  all,  all  his  spirit,  is  it  considerate, 
is  it  honest  to  confound  him  with  them,  as  if  he  were  a  par- 
taker of  all  their  errors,  both  of  opinion  and  of  practise  ? 
Has  not  he,  have  not  his  friends  a  right  to  complain  that 
the  caution,  proper  in  such  a  case,  has  not  been  duly  ob- 
served? 

That  language,  so  liable  to  mislead,  should  have  been 
used  thus  incautiously,  is  the  more  surprising*,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  Tholuck  is,  beyond  all  question,  a  firm 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment.  In  this 
particular  also  he  differs,  if  not  from  the  great  body,  yet 
certainly  from  two  very  large  portions  of  the  Universalist 
denomination.  Many  of  the  adherents  of  this  sect  main- 
tain, that  men  suffer  in  this  life  all  the  punishment  for  sin 
which  they  will  ever  suffer  ;  and  that,  after  death,  they  en- 
ter imnaediately  upon  a  state  of  endless  enjoyment.  Ano- 
ther numerous  class  of  them  abandon  as  fully  the  idea  of  a 
future  retribution  ;  but,  supposing  the  soul  incapable  of  a 
separate  existence,  alle^re  that  its  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come  will  not  begin  till  the  re-union  of  soul  and  body  at 
the  general  resurrection,  the  intermediate  state  being  one 
of  annihilation,  or  at  least  of  unconscious  existence.  If 
there  be  any  sense  in  which  Tholuck  is  a  Universalist,  he 
certainly  is  not  one  of  these  deniers  of  a  retribution  here- 
after ;  on  the  contrary,  he  holds  up  the  idea  every  where 
in  the  most  conspicuous  manner.  Such  a  passage,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  following,  affords  incontestible  proof  of  his 
sentiments  on  this  point.*  <<  Only  sometimes,  as  Bacon 
says,  does  Nemesis  inscribe  her  admonitions  along  the  great 
high  road  of  humanity  in  such  prominent  lines,  that  all 
who  pass  must  read.  Hence  the  history  of  the  world  is  a 
judgment  of  the  world,  but  not  the  final  one ;  and  what 

*  Contained  in  an  article  translated  by  E.  Robinson,  D.  D.  in  the 
Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  IIL  No.  12. 
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the  stream  of  time  swjeeps  off  unjudged,  unpunished,  un- 
rewarded, it  bears  towards  the  ocean  of  eternity,  there  to 
receive  its  final  retribution."  The  comment  upon  John, 
3.  15.  is  to  the  same  effect.  "  He  who  remains  without 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  becomes  a  prey  to  airwXgia,  destruc- 
tion ;  he,  who  believcif  in  him,  has  eternal  life.  The 
scriptures  mention  two  kingdoms — the  one  of  life  and  light, 
the  other  that  of  darkness  and  death.  These  kingdoms 
exist  in  the  present  order  of  things,  but  they  extend,  also, 
into  that  of  futurity.  The  first  kingdom  forms  a  spiritual 
union  with  the  invisible  realm  of  unfallen  spirits ;  the  other, 
with  that  of  the  fallen  ones."  The  remark  here,  that  "  he 
who  remains  without  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  becomes  a 
prey  to  destruction,"  cannot  be  understood  as  a  hypothetical 
remark ;  that  is,  as  a  declaration  of  what  will  take  place 
in  the  case  of  an  event  which  never  happens;  the  fact 
being,  that  all,  sooner  or  later,  do  exercise  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  thus  escape  the  destruction,  which  they 
would  otherwise  suffer.  It  would  be  unworthy  even  of  a 
sophist  to  stoop  to  such  an  artifice.  But  not  to  insist  upon 
this  :  it  is  evident  that  Tholuck  has  no  such  meaning  in 
reserve,  from  what  he  himself  immediately  subjoins.  He 
says,  expressly,  that  the  division  of  men  into  subjects  of 
the  kingdoms  of  life  and  light,  darkness  and  death,  is  not 
confined  to  the  present  world :  it  exists  also  in  the  world  to 
come ;  that  is,  some  do  actually  depart  thither  without 
faith ;  and  since  «  a  faithful  look  upon  the  Redeemer  is  the 
only  condition  of  salvation,"  such,  of  course,  are  not  saved. 
Here,  surely,  to  put  no  broader  construction  upon  it,  is  an 
assent  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment.  The  commen- 
tary on  John  contains  many  other  passages  of  the  same  im- 
port. They  occur  also  in  his  sermons.  In  one  of  them, 
where  he  is  accounting  for  the  transient  zeal  of  certain  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  he  says :  •  "  Their  determination 
to  be  Christians  has  not  the  proper  root.  It  does  not 
spring  from  a  conviction,  that  we  are  the  most  miserable  of 
creatures,  unless  we  have  the  assistance  of  Christ ;  that  our 
wicked  hearts,  unless  he  deliver  us  from  them,  will  pre- 
pare for  us  a  hell  here  upon  earth,  and  beyond  the  grave ; 
that  what  is  born  of  the  fiesh  is  sold  unto  sin,  and  abides 
therefore  under  the  curse,  but  that  Christ  can  make  us, 

♦  Prcdig  Tiber  Evang.  Math.  Kap.  25.  v.  1—13. 
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enemies  as  we  are,  the  children  of  God."  This  extract 
throws  still  farther  light  upon  Thoiuck's  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  future  punishment  of  the  rejecters  of  Christ.  The 
conditions,  upon  which  he  here  predicates  their  misery,  in 
the  world  to  come,  are  such,  he  it  remembered,  as  he  re- 
gards as  actually  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  a  part  of  mankind; 
that  is,  he  supposes,  that  some  do  in  fact  so  into  eternity, 
who  have  not  obtained  the  assistance  of  Christ,  who  have . 
not  been  delivered  by  him  from  their  wicked  hearts,  who 
have  not  been  spiritually  renewed.  The  proof  of  this,  if 
any  beyond  the  language  of  the  sermon  itself  be  necessary, 
we  have  in  the  first  extracts.  Hence,  in  the  passage  last 
given,  we  have  a  declaration  of  its  author's  belief,  that 
those  who  thus  '<  die  in  their  sins,"  are  hereafter  miserable 
beyond  comparison.  Strangers  to  any  other  than  their  na- 
tural birth,  bom  of  the  flesh  and  the  flesh  only,  the  woes 
of  the  curse  remain  upon  them.  He  supposes,  in  a  word, 
that  there  is  beyond  the  grave  "  a  hell,"  into  which  all 
those  will  be  cast,  whom  the  <<  stream  of  time  sweeps  off  un* 
judged,  unpunished,  unrewarded ;"  all  those,  who  belong 
to  that  "  kingdom  of  darkness  and  death,"  which  he  repre- 
sents as  existmg  both  here  and  hereafter. 

But  it  is  in  taking  the  next  step,  that  we  come  at  length 
to  the  point,  where  only  there  can  arise  any  real  difference 
of  opinion.  It  may  be  safe  to  presume  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  all,  in  the  remarks  and  statements,  which  have 
thus  far  been  made.  There  remains  but  one  article  more, 
in  regard  to  which,  the  views  of  Tholuck  and  the  Univer- 
salists  can  be  compared.  Disagreeing,  as  he  undoubtedlydoes 
with  all  of  them,  in  respect  to  the  tendency  of  their  scheme, 
and  in  respect  also  to  their  denial  of  those  leading  truths  of 
the  gospel  which  have  been  named,  does  he  yet  agree  with 
those  among  them,  who  hold  to  what  is  called  the  doctrine 
of  the  restorationists?  Does  he  believe  that,  "all  men 
and  fallen  spirits  will  finaUy  be  saved  ?"  This  has  been 
affirmed.  The  accuracy  of  the  statment  we  are  now  to 
examine. 

It  is  one  objection  to  its  truth,  that  the  sentiment  does 
not  appear  in  the  works  of  Tholuck  as  we  should  suppose 
it  would,  if  it  were  really  entertained  by  him.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  full  commentary  upon  the  entire  gospel  of 
John,  and  yet  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  it  does  not  coijtaiii 
a  single  expression  which  savours  of  the  doctrine  of  Unir 
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versai  salvation  !  How  now,  upon  the  supposition  of  his 
belief  in  this  dogma,  can  we  account  for  such  reserve?  How 
incredible  is  it,  that  a  Universalist  should  comment,  not 
upon  a  whole  book,  but  even  a  single  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
and  yet  not  find,  or  create  occasion  to  disclose  his  peculiar 
views  !  But  still  farther  than  this,  you  not  only  find  here 
no  avowal  of  the  sentiment  in  question,  but  strong  inti- 
mations to  the  contrary.  All  these  passages  are  decidedly 
of  this  description,  which  were  cited  as  proof  of  a  belief  in 
the  infliction  of  future  punishment.  Upon  every  fair  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation,  they  import  even  more  than  this. 
There  is  nothing  either  in  the  language  of  these  passages, 
or  in  the  connexion,  which  so  much  as  intimates  that  we 
are  to  understand  the  punishment  there  spoken  of,  as  limited 
in  its  duration.  .  The  whole  strain  of  remark  in  these 
places,  is  such  as  a  Calvin,  or  a  Hopkins,  might  have  used, 
without  exposing  their  orthodoxy  to  suspicion.  How 
strange,  that  in  speakmg  of  the  condition  of  the  wicked 
after  death,  he  should  employ  again  and  again  those  very 
terms,  which  have  become,  as  it" were,  the  stereotyped  ex- 
pressions of  the  church  on  this  subject,  and  yet  not  caution 
us  so  much  as  by  a  hint,  that  we  are  not  to  attach  to  them 
the  ordinary  si^ification  !  *  If,  when  he  declares,  that 
some  reject  Christ  and  are  "  lost,"  he  yet  means,  that  they 
are  not  so  lost  but  that  they  will  finally  be  saved ;  if  when  he 
speaks  of  the  great  leader  of  apostates,  as  <<  from  the  begin- 
ning appointed  for  destniction,"  he  nevertheless  means  that 
he  will  yet,  in  his  subtilty,  frustrate  his  destiny  and  re- 
enter heaven ;  if,  when  he  represents  the  "  kingdom  of 
darkness  and  death,"  as  extending  into  eternity,  he  still 
means  that  it  does  not  extend  through  eternity,  we  have 
then  only  to  express  our  surprise,  that  lie  has  shown  himself 
so  inexpert,  not  to  say  disingenuous,  in  using  language, 
whose  obvious  import  is  so  remote  from  what  he  intends. 
But  there  appears  to  be  evidence  in  the  case  of  a  more 
positive  nature.  We  have  fallen  upon  passages  in  his 
works,  which  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  Universalist,  who 
understands  his  creed,  should  either  write  or  approve. 
How  can  we  regard,  in  any  other  light,  for  instance,  die 
passage   which  follows,  t      <^  The  last  day  of  judgment 

•  Th9  expreasions  marked  occur  in  the  commentairon  John,  c.3. 
16.  J  3.  n— 18:  a  44. 

t  BibUcal  Repository,  Vol  III.  No.  19. 
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forms,  as  Calvin  strikingly  suggests,  the  back-ground  of  the 
whole  course  of  God's  judgments  in  the  world.  But  what, 
according  to  the  Christian  Revelation,  will  be  the  result  of 
the  judgement  of  this  great  day  ?  It  will  be  the  awful 
separation  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  from  those  who 
are  cast  out.  The  great  scene,  where  both  have  hitherto 
lived  together,  will  hQ  changed.  This  is  the  last  result  o{ 
that  judgment  of  the  world,  which  stretches  throughout  all 
the  history  of  the  world."  The  creed  of  a  man  who  writes 
thus,  must  nin,  we  should  think,  in  some  such  strain  as 
this :  "  I  believe  in  a  day  of  judgment  for  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  I  believe,  that  these  two  classes  will  then  be 
in  a  most  awful  manner  separated  from  each  other ;  that 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  will  be  received  to  heaven,  but 
all  others  cast  out :  that  there  will  be  no  reversion  of  this 
decision — it  being  the  last  result  of  God's  judgment  of  the 
human  race." 

It  would  seem  that  his  preaching  is,  or  has  been,  in  the 
same  style.  In  a  sermon,  founded  on  the  parable  of  the 
virgins,  from  which  we  have  already  translated,  he  thus 
speaks :  «  The  expression,  coming  of  Christ,  has  in  its 
scriptural  use,  various  senses.  In  some  places,  where 
Christ  refers  to  his  second  coming,  he  intends  the*  out- 
pouring of  his  spirit  upon  his  disciples,  after  his  ascension 
to  the  Father.  At  other  times  he  speaks  of  his  advent, 
Itnd  means  by  it,  his  re-appearance  at  the  end  of  time,  when 
he  will  summon  to  judgment,  and  to  eternal  happiness,  or 
<^ondemnation,  those  who  shall  then  be  alive,  as  well  as  the 
dead  of  all  previous  ages.  Finally,  he  appears  in  many 
passages  to  intend,  by  his  coming,  the  precise  moment 
when  death  removes  mankind  into"  the  future  world,  and 
places  them,  until  the  day  of  general  judgment,  in  a 
situation  where  they  have  the  presentiment  of  eternal  hap- 
piness,  or  eternal  misery."  It  is  hazarding  nothing  to  say, 
that  any  one  in  this  country  professing  to  be  a  Universalist, 
who  should  thus  expound  the  scriptures,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  false  to  his  princples,  and  would  be  disowned  by 
the  party.  If  Tholuck  can  thus  expound  them,  and  yet 
believe  in  the  final  restoration  of  all  sinners,  whether  men 
or  devils,  to  a  state  of  happiness,  it  must  be  that  he  either 
crosses  his  own  track,  is  self-contradictory,  or  that  in  the 
very  spirit  of  rationalism  he  makes  a  distinction  between 
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the  theologian  and  the  interpreter,  and  is  not,  therefore,  to 
he  understood  as  assenting  to  his  own  expositions  of  the 

Divine  word ! 

But  while  the  foregoing  extracts  contain  so  much 
which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  if  the  author  of  them 
supposes,  that  none  of  the  human  race  will  eventually 
fail  of  salvation,  they  contain  nothing,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, at  variance  with  the  idea,  that  some  may  possibly 
enter  heaven,  who  are  not  received  thither  at  death. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  German  divines, 
of  the  first  character  for  talents  and  piety,  allow  themselves 
to  speculate,  with  a  degree  of  freedom,  which  the  orthodox 
in  this  country  neither  practice  nor  approve,  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  human  souls,  in  the  interval  between  death 
and  the  judgment.  There  is  a  disposition  among  them  to  re- 
gard this  period  as  a  sort  of  second  probation.  They  sup- 
pose it  possible,  that  the  door  of  heaven  will  not  be  wholly 
closed,  till  the  trial  of  the  great  day ;  and  thus,  that  some 
who  die  without  piety  will  obtain  it,  ere  they  pass  the  final 
limit,  and  so  be  saved.  There  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  extent,  to  which  they  suppose  that  man- 
kind will  be  admitted  to  this  second  day  of  grace ;  but  for 
the  most  part,  they  restrict  it  to  such  as  have  not  been 
favoured  here  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 
"  Many  of  the  Germans,"  says  Dr.  Kurtz,  in  the  statement 
already  mentioned,  «  believe  that  the  gospel  will  be  preached 
in  its  purity  to  all  people,  and  that  none  will  be  consigned 
to  eternal  punishment,  until  they  shall  have  heard  it  and 
rejected  the  plan  of  salvation,  which  it  proposes.  Heathen 
die  without  hearing  it^  and  many  in  Christian  lands  leave 
the  world  without  having  heard  it  proclaimed  in  its  unadul- 
terated simplicity.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  refer- 
ence to  multitudes  in  Europe.  These,  say  the  individuals 
alluded  to,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  salvation  here- 
after— the  gospel  will  be  published  to  them  in  a  middle  state, 
intervening  between  death  and  the  resurrection :  if  they 
embrace  it,  they  will  be  saved :  if  they  reject  it,  their  destiny 
will  be  unalterably  fixed  for  ever."*      The  sentiment  here 

•  Anyone  who  will  read  the  section  of  Dr. Knanp,  "  On  the  salva- 
tion of  the  heathen,"  will  perceive  an  inclination  in  the  mind  of  thii 
Eiotis  and  distinguished  theologian  towards  a  somewhat  similar,  if  not, 
1  fact,  the  same  view.    The  whole  article  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  in- 
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exhibited,  the  author  of  the  foregoing  statement  attributes 
to  Tholuck  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  entertains  it. 
He  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  an  individual  in  this 
country,  and  *  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  pubhc, 
alludes  to  the  same  idea  as  widely  prevalent  in  Germany, 
and  although  he  does  not  express  himself  with  entire  clear- 
ness, rather  intimates,  that  he  gives  it  his  own  approval. 
But  if  this  be  the  extent  of  his  Universalism.  (and  if  we 
try  him  by  his  published  opinions,  we  cannot  well  come  to 
any  other  conclusion,)  it  is  surely  a  very  different  affair  from 
the  final  deliverance  of  all  men  from  punishment  in  the 
'future  world.  In  the  first  place,  it  affords  not  a  ray  of 
hope  to  all  those  who  live  in  Christian  lands,  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  way  of  salvation,  but  treat  it  with  con- 
tempt, and  die  without  availing  themselves  of  its  benefits. 
Their  eternity  of  woe  begins  at  the  moment  of  death.  In 
the  next  place,  the  doctrine  affirms  nothmg  as  to  the  issue 
of  this  second  trial,  to  which  it  supposes  that  a  part  of  man- 
kind may  be  admitted.  It  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  believe, 
that  agreeably  to  the  analogies  of  this  life,  great  numbers 
there  also  will  prefer  sin  to  holiness,  and  thus  exclude 
themselves  forever  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  is  upon  such  groimds,  that  Tholuck  has  been  charg- 
ed with  discarding  what  we  regard  as  the  scriptural  view 
of  future  punishment,  and  with  holding  the  scheme  of  the 
Universalists,  or  Restorationists  of  this  country.  K  the 
truth  upon  the  subject  has  been  presented,  he  certainly  is 
to  be  acquitted  as  to  the  substance  of  the  charge ;  and  yet 
we  do  not  plead,  that  he  should  be  dismissed  altogether 
without  censure.  The  degree  of  error  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  arises  from  a  spirit  of  speculation,  which  is  but  too 
nearly  allied  to  that  presumption,  which  would  be  "  wise 
above  what  is  written."  It  is  a  spirit,  from  which  the  works 
of  the  most  pious  of  his  countrymen  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
free.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  with  all  their  unquestionable  def< 

troductory  remarks : — "  When  treating  of  the  conditions  of  salvation 
established  in  the  Christian  scheme,  we  speak  in  reference  to  Chris- 
tians; ie.  those  who  have  opportunity  and  capacity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity, .and  to  convince  themselves  of  its  truth,  with- 
out undertaking  to  say  what  reasons  for  attaining  salvation  God  may 
give  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Christianity,  Slc" 

*  It  may  be  found  in  the  Christian  Watchman,  pubUshed  in  Bos- 
ton, April  93,  1836. 
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erence  for  the  bible,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  bow  to  its 
decisions  with  an  implicit  assent ;  that  they  too  often  hear 
its  voice  and  receive  its  light  through  the  medium  of  a  phi- 
losophy,  which  imposes  on  them  false  impressions.  Yet  on 
the  whole  we  should  rejoice,  that  they  have  made  so  much 
advance,  rather  than  complain  that  they  have  made  so  little. 
When  it  is  considered  against  what  recklessness  of  scepti- 
cism the  friends  of  relisrion  in  Germany  have  had  to  con- 
tend, the  wonder  is,  thpt  they  hold  the  truth  even  with 
so  much  purity.  May  the  degree  of  error,  which  yet  cleaves 
to  it,  soon  pass  away  in  ils  turn ;  and  thus  may  it  be  shown, 
that  if  somethmg  is  still  wanting  to  the  entire  soundness  of 
the  church  of  Christ  there,  it  is  the  feebleness,  not  of  in- 
cipient disease,  but  of  that  sort,  which  oppresses  the  body,  af- 
ter sickness  has  spent  its  violence  upon  it,  and  from  the 
^  effects  of  which  although  convalescent,  it  cannot  recover  in 
a  moment  I 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  work,  nanaed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.    The  commentary  on  John  is 
not  r^arded  by  those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  other 
works  of  Tholuck,  as  specially  distinguished  in  comparison 
with  them,  for  the  originality  of  its  views,  or  the  extent 
of  its  learning.    He  shows  indeed  even  here,  that  he  is 
capable  of  such  views,  and  has  the  resources  of  the  most 
varied  learning  at  his  command.    As  a  monument,  how- 
ever, of  his  scholarship  and  exegetical  talent,  it  will  not 
rank  so  high  as  several  of  his  other  productions.    Some 
readers  may  not  only   experience  a  disappointment    of 
this  nature,  but  take   exception   perhaps   to   something 
like  an  occasional  development  of  that  turn  for  the  mys- 
tical, which  marks  so  strongly  the  German  mind.    Au 
example  of  this  occurs  in  the  comment  on  Chap.  1 :  11, 
<<  That  inward  light,  which  constitutes  the  living  substra- 
tum of  every  human  spirit,  now  appeared  impersonated 
among  men ;  but  those  who  had  not  previously  apprehend- 
ed it  within  themselves,  still  continued  ignorant  of  it,  when 
it  appeared  before  them  in  an  outward  personal  manifesta- 
tion."   So  also  upon  Chap.  18 :  38.     <<  When  God  ceases 
to  give  a  testimony  of  himself  in  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
sciousness of  man,  how  can  man  attain  to  a  recognition  of 
the  objective  existence  of  God  and  divine  things  ?    Thus 
with  Uie  contempt  of  a  superficial  man  of  the  world  towards 
everything,  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  finite^  and 
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which  requires  the.hi^est  longing  in  man,  the  Procurator 
here  cries  out,  <<  what  is  truth  !"  Pilate  here  represents  an 
entire  class  of  distinguished  Romans,  who  in  the  contest 
between  systemis  and  between  that  of  the  religious  structure 
of  their  own  people,  which  was  only  partially  illuminated 
by  truth,  poured  cold  contempt  upon  every  effort  to  search 
into  divine  things ;  and  this  they  did  because  they  had  ex- 
tinguished the  inward  testimony  of  God  in  their  ethico-re- 
ligious  consciousness  by  a  shallow  worldly  life,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, could  not  apply  the  true  criterion  of  all  philosophi- 
cal and  religious  doctrines."  Such  sentences,  however,  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  body  of  the  work,  and 
cannot  essentially  affect  its  value. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  some  places  where  Tholuck 
treats  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  he  does  not  always 
take  his  ground  as  a  supernaturalist  with  sufficient  openness 
and  decision.  We  do  not  intend  by  any  means,  that  he 
throws  a  vail  over  his  opinions  here,  so  that  we  are  left  in 
doubt  as  to  what  they  really  are.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  more  explicit  than  he  usually  is  in  his  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  divine  power,  with  which  Christ  wrought  "  both 
si^s  and  wonders."  The  attacks  of  the  rationalists  upon 
this  key-stone  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  are  opposed 
by  him,  as  a  believer  in  revelation  should  oppose  them. — 
The  extent  of  the  strictuie  is,  if  in  fact  there  be  room  for 
it  at  all,  that  in  reference  to  one  or  two  cases,  which  some 
might  regard  as  miraculous,  he  adopts,  or  at  least  favours 
natural  methods  of  explanation.  There  is  not  room  for  ex- 
tracts. We  would  refer  to  what  is  said  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  dove  at  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  and  in  re- 
gard also  to  the  circumstances  of  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Nathaniel. 

We  assent  to  the  remark  of  the  translator,  in  the  pre- 
face, that  ^<  a  fervour  and  glow  of  Christian  devotion," 
pervades  all  the  writings  of  Tholuck.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  commentary  on  John,  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
usual  style  of  German  commentary.  If  we  compare  it, 
however,  with  similar  works  in  our  own  language,  there  is 
a  great  deficiency.  The  practical  relations  of  truth  are  not 
ewibited  with  any  de^ee  of  that  directness,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  our  English  commentators.  The  reader 
is  left  altogether  too  much  to  merely  such  an  application  of 
the  text,  and  the  criticism  upon  it,  as  his  own  heart  may 

Vol.  in  68 
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prompt  him  to  make.  The  fault  of  Tholuck,  in  this  parti- 
cular, is  the  common  fault  of  his  countrymen.  Even  those 
of  them  who  enter  into  the  views  of  the  inspired  writers 
most  fully,  fail  to  present  them  so  as  to  develop  and 
strengthen  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  They  do 
not  address  themselves  sufficiently  to  the  heart  and  the 
conscience.  They  are  occupied  too  much  with  the  letter, 
or  rather,  they  are  not  enough  occupied  with  the  spirit,  of 
the  sacred  volume.  If  the  Germans,  without  surrendering 
any  of  the  accuracy  for  which  they  are  distinguished, 
would  approach  nearer  to  the  manner  of  Leiffhton,  and 
Scott,  and  Doddridge,  in  the  practical  turn  ymich  these 
latter  give  to  their  expositions,  we  should  then  have,  as  the 
result  of  this  combination  of  qualities  so  seldom  united,  a 
species  of  commentary  more  j)erfect  than  any  which  has 
often  appeared. 

The  excellencies,  which  so  hilly  counterbalance  these^ 
or  any  other  defects  which  might  be  pointed  out,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify.  The  work  is  before  the  public  ;  and 
will  vindicate  its  claim  to  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
friends  of  sacred  learning.  Mr.  Kaufman  has  judged  cor- 
rectly, in  supposing  that  a  translation  of  it  would  be  accep- 
table to  the  religious  community.  In  making  it  accessible 
to  English  reacfers,  he  has  entitled  himself  to  their  thanks 
and  patronage.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
the  duty  does  credit  to  his  taste  and  scholarship.  Had  he,  in 
some  instances,  paid  more  regard  to  the  demands  of  our  own 
language,  and  adhered  less  closely  to  the  orififinal,  it  would 
have  been  an  improvement.  It  was,  probably,  thrqugfa  in- 
advertence, that  part  of  the  extract  from  Theod.  Mopsuest, 
on  the  eighty-seventh  page,  is  obviously  mistranslated. 
The  last  sentence,  <<  For  it  were  better  to  say  that  John 
testified,  saying,"  &c,  should  be  rendered,  "  For  it  were 
superfluous  to  say,  that  John  testified,  saying,  that  he  be- 
held the  spirit,  if  all  who  were  present  were  also  witnesses 
of  the  vision."  Both  the  Greek  and  the  context  require 
this  translation.  Upon  page  287,  we  have  the  word  ^<  re- 
suscitation," employed  in  a  sense  which  neither  usage,  nor 
the  nature  of  the  case,  will  warrant.  It  signifies,  propeily^ 
restoration,  not  from  actual  death,  but  from  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, n  state  of  apparent  extinction  of  life.  Hence, 
to  ciBill  the  rising  of  Lazio^ns,  from  the  grave,  a  "  resuscita- 
tion," suggests  an  idea  utterly  foreign  both  to  the  truth, 
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and  the  intention  of  the  writer.  It  would  imply,  that  the 
brother  of  Mary  and  Martha  had  not  been  actually  dead, 
but  was  so  only  in  appearance ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  that  there 
was  no  real  miracle  in  tlie  case!*  The  mistake  is, 
that  the  tetm  in  question  is  taken  as  synonymous  with  re- 
surrection, to  which  it  does  not  correspond.  There  are 
some  minor  inaccuracies,  which  the  eye  of  the  translator 
has,  no  doubt,  ere  this  detected,  and  which  will  disappear 
in  a  second  edition  of  the  book. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  we  deem  it  not  inap- 
propriate to  allude  to  a  topic  which  is  brought  fairly  before 
us  by  the  work  which  we  have  been  considering.     From 
the  frequency  with  which  Tholuck  refers,  in  this  commen- 
tary, to  the  works  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  we  can 
juoge  both  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Germans  prosecute 
this  species  of  learning,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  hold  it.     How  entirely  neglected^  among  us,  is  this 
whole  field  of  investigation !     It  is  a  region  into  which  the 
most  enterprising  students  here  but  seldom  venture.    If 
they  fflean,  from  a  hasty  attention  io  ecclesiastieal  history, 
kaomedge  enough  to  recount  the  names  of  some  of  the 
leading  Christian  fathers,  and  the  titles,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
of  their  works,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  extent  of  their 
acquaintance  with  this  portion  of  the  literature  of  the 
church.    The  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who,  in  his  pre- 
pr^ratory  course,  has  done  so  much  as  to  read,  in  the  orisi- 
nal,  one  of  the  apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  or  one  of  we 
episdes  of  Cyprian,  or  a  homily  of  Cbrysostom,  has  earned 
for  himself,  a  distinction  which  few  can  aspire  to  share  with 
him.    It  is  certainly  to  the  discredit  of  sacred  learning  in 
this  country,  that  the  standard  of  theological  attainments 
is  la  this  respect  so  low.t      Not  to  mention  any  of  the 
more  solid  benefits  which  one  might  thus  secure,  who  can 
conceive  of  an  object  of  more  rational  curiosity,  than  to 

*  "  ResuseitatecT'  is  used  In  (he  same  manner,  p.  79. 

t  These  writers  have  claims  upon  the  classtpal,  «^  yr^U  as  Dip 
theolpgical  student.  "  The  Christian  fatfiers,  without  being  pieciselir 
philosophers,  were  the  boldest  thinkers  and  best  writers  of  the  tim{. 
We  find  them  fearlessly  criticising  the  substance  of  this  (Cicero's  re* 
public)  and  the  other  valuable  treatises  of  the  classical  authors;  appvov- 
ing  what  they  considered  worthy  to  be  approved,  and  condemning  t|i» 
rest  without  scruple,  while  the  Pagan  writers  of  the  same  whlod  oalf 
dwelt,  wkh  a  barren  and  indiscriminate  admiration,  uiKWtfceflfttciur* 
of  the  language/'    North  American  Acview,  Vol.  7;  iHo.  4. 
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desire  to  know  how  those  men  thought,  and  reasoned,  and 
wrote,  who  almost  sat  at  the  very  feet  of  the  Apostles,  and 
who,  at  all  events,  had  very  near  access  to  the  first  sources 
of  Christianity  7*  We  cannqt  but  hope,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  so  competent  a  judge  as  Tholuck,  to  the  value  of 
the  early  Latin  and  Greek  fathers,  may  contribute  to  rescue 
them  from  their  present  immerited  nestled  in  this  country, 
and  attract  to  them  some  degree  of  that  attention  which 
they  will  so  amply  repay. 


Art.  Till.    An  ENauiRT  into  some  of  the  Causes 
OF  Disease  among  the  Clergy. 

By  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D.,  New  York. 

The  frequency  of  ill  health  among  clergymen,  is  a 
matter  of  general  remark.  A  few  years  in  the  ministry  is 
sufficient,  at  the  present  day,  to  break  down  the  strongest 
constitutions  ;  and  the  most  vigorous  physical  powers,  yield 
under  the  required  routine  of  duties.  Increasing  numbers 
are  yearly  becoming  invalids,  or  fail  beneath  the  weight 
of  their  labours,  when,  perhaps,  just  entering  on  fields  of 
extensive  usefulness.  The  ministry,  which  was  once  con- 
sidered, and  truly  so,  as  favourable  to  longevity,  is  now 
more  fatal  to  life  and  health  than  almost  any  trade  or  proj 
fession  that  can  be  named.  Throughout  New  England, 
until  within  a  few  years,  the  clergy  generally  attained  to  a 
vigorous  old  ase,  and  went  down  to  the  grave  "like  a 
shock  of  corn  rally  ripe  f  now,  they  are  often  cut  ofi  like 
the  green  blade,  whose  heart  has  been  eaten,  or  its  root 
severed,  by  some  hidden  worm.  Then  our  hardy  fathers 
knew  not  dyspepsy  or  bronchitis  even  by  name.  Ennui, 
prostration,  and  debility  entered  not  into  their  vocabulary. 
They  ate  well,  digested  well,  slept  well,  and  spake  well ;  all 
Hie  ninctions  of  life  moved  on  narmoniously,  and  the  re- 

* 

^  It  voaMl  seem,  however,  that  this  is  a  department  of  leamiDg 
irhich  needs  to  be,  not  introduced  de  novo,  but  simply  revived  among  us. 
Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia,  for  inftaaee,  and  the  works  of  other  divines 
who  ware  contemporary  with  him,  show,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
attention  to  these  studies  was  considered  a  very  important  part  of  mini- 
fterial  preparation. 
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suit  was,  a  cheerful,  a  useful,  and  a  happy  race  of  men. 
But  alas,  how  changed  !  Now,  minister,  invalid,  dyspeptic, 
are  synonymous,  or,  at  least,  convertible  terms.  But  few 
enjoy  robust  health,  or  at  least,  will  allow  that  they  do. 
Some  are  afflicted  with  one  ailment,  some  with  another. 
One  has  the  throat  distemper,  another  the  dyspepsy:  one 
suffers  from  palpitation,  another  from  vertigo,  and  all  have 
some  « thorn  in  the  flesh." — The  consequence  is  an  imper- 
fect performance  of  duty  ;  and  instead  of  an  open,  cheer- 
ful expression  of  countenance,  we  often  see  a  wrinkled, 
contracted,  sinister  look,  which  speaks  any  thing  but  in 
favour  of  the  benign  religion  of  the  gospel.  Thus  religioii 
may  suffer,  from  the  physical  sufferings  of  its  professors 
and  teachers.  How  often  do  we  see  men  of  superficial 
minds,  imbibing  a  prejudice  against  Christianity  from  ob- 
serving the  care-worn,  woe-begone  features  of  some  of  its 
advocates.  If  this,  say  they,  is  the  influence  of  your  reli- 
gion, to  throw  gloom  over  the  countenance,  and  beget  a 
melancholy  so  oeep,  that  "  he  that  runs  may  read  it"  in  the 
face,  then  we  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  we  prefer 
to  follow  the  religion  of  nature,  "  which  rejoices  through 
all  her  works."  The  preservation  of  health  then,  among  the 
clergy,  becomes  a  matter  of  high  importance,  not  only  as 
connected  with  their  usefulness  and  personal  happiness, 
but  also  from  the  fact  just  noticed,  that  disease  and  debility 
are  reflected  in  the  features,  and  while  the  cause  is  con 
cealed,  and  may  be  mistaken,  the  eflect  is  manifest,  and 
leads  to  wrong  conclusions. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  bad  health,  we  presume 
no  argument  will  be  needed  to  prove  that  it  is,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  result  of  the  direct  infringement  of  one 
or  more  of  the  laws  decreed  by  the  Creator  to  be  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  bodily  organs ;  and  that  the  know- 
ledge and  observance  of  these  laws  or  conditions,  is  within 
our  own  power.  The  opinion  has  been  maintained  by 
some,  and  is  still  acted  upon  by  many,  that  diseases  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  our  conduct,  but  are  sent  by  a 
wise  Providence,  either  as  a  chastisement  of  our  sins,  or 
for  some  other  wise  purpose.  Accordingly,  when  a  man  is 
prematurely  removed  from  scenes  of  active  useftilness, 
now  often  do  we  hear  the  exclamation,  what  a  mysterious 
dispensation !  when  the  truth  is,  that  life  has  been  sacrificed 
by  the  neglect  of  tfiose  very  laws,  an  observance  of  which 
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has  been  made  essential  to  our  well-bein^.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  a  mysterious  providence,  if  not  a  miraculous 
interference,  if  such  a  result  had  not  followed  such  a 
course  of  conduct  The  belief  that  God  does  not  act  so 
capriciously  in  the  bestowal  of  health,  and  the  infliction  of 
disease,  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
particular  Providence.  Scripture,  as  well  as  observation, 
abundantly  shows  that  the  material  world,  and  the  beings 
that  inhabit  it,  are  acted  upon  by  secondary  causes  or  agen* 
cies  imder  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  a  benefi- 
cent Overseer.  Were  the  doctrine  true,  that  disease  is 
solely  the  result  of  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  then 
all  attempts  to  guard  against  it  would  be  entirely  useless, 
and  an  attention  to  our  religious  and  moral  improvement, 
would  render  all  hygienic  rules  superfluous.  Divine  au- 
thority assures  us,  that  the  age  of  man  is  three  score  years 
and  ten  ;  a  period  which  now  suffices  to  sweep  ofi*  nearly 
two  and  a  half  ^nerations  of  our  race.  We  then  are 
brought  to  this  dilemma,  either  to  impeach  the  veracity  of 
Scripture,  or  maintain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  human 
&mily  live  in  the  violation  of  those  laws  from  which  alone 
liealth  can  spring.    We  choose  the  latter. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are 
agencies,  from  which  we  shall  never  be  entirely  able  to  pro- 
tect ourselves.  Such  are  atmospheric  vicissitudes ;  epide- 
mic and  contagious  disorders ;  and  unavoidable  exposure 
to  known  unhealthy  influences ;  to  which  may  be  added 
constitutional  or  hereditary  predisposition.  All  these  may 
be  the  cause  of  disease,  while  at  the  saiBe  time,  the  utmost 
attention  is  paid  to  the  ascertained  means  of  preserving 
health.  No  one,  however,  after  a  full  survey  of  the  subject, 
can  hesitate  to  believe,  that  exemption  from  disease,  as  a 

gineral  rule,  depends  mainly  on  the  care  which  is  taken  to 
Ifil  those  conditions  which  the  Creator  has  decreed  to  be 
essential  to  the  due  action  and  preservation  of  the  various 
bodily  organs. 

One  grand  cause,  though  an  indirect  one,  of  the 
frequency  of  ill  health  among  the  clergy,  is  the  demand  fu" 
fnore  labotir  than  they  can  safely  perform.  This  is  a  oay 
«f  excitement,  of  novelties,  of  commotion,  in  all  the  de- 
partmttiits  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  life.  The  pub* 
lie  nund  is  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  it  demands 
materiel  to  kaep  it  up  to  the  highest  possible  pilch  of  exhila* 
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ration.  There  must  be  no  flagging.  If  one  clergyinan 
cannot  produce  the  required  result,  he  loses  his  popmarity; 
his  labours  become  <<  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable ;"  and  he 
must  either  give  place  to  another,  or  call  some  fiery,  flaming 
"  evan&^elist"  to  his  assistance.  Ctuiet  and  unobtrusive 
piety,  has  been  exchanged  for  noisy  profession,  and  the 
closet  turned  into  the  conference  room.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  has  invaded  the  sanctuary,  and  Christianity  drunk 
deeply  at  the  troubled  fountain.  The  truth,  however,  now 
begins  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ministry  should,  as 
one  body,  have  resisted  these  innovations,  and  high-pressure 
excitements ;  they  should  have  stood  and  contended  man- 
fully for  the  ^<  old  paths,''  which  experience  had  demonstra- 
ted to  be  ''  paths  of  safety  and  peace,"  and  not  yielded  to 
that  fiery  tide  which  now  threatens  either  to  sweep  them 
firom  their  fields  of  labour,  or  from  the  earth  itself.  But 
while  a  vicious  public  opinion  has  too  frequently  laid  an 
unlawful  restraint  upon  the  clergy,  ur^g  them  fiirtber  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  than  their  own  judgment  or 
physical  ability  would  warrant ;  instead  of  standing  upon 
thdr  <<  reserved  rights,"  and  resisting  all  unreasoacMe 
dictation,  come  from  whatever  quarter  it  may,  they  have  too 
often  yielded  a  tame  suberviency,  when  their  own  safety,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  religion,  demanded  an  uncompro- 
mising resistance.  Instead  of  acting  as  ambassadors  of  the 
Most  High,  and  divinely  commissioned,  they  are  compelled 
to  become  mere  <<  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
and  humbly  ask  their  deacons,  or  their  sessions,  or  their 
vestry,  what  duties  they  aiie  expected  to  perform.  But  these 
things  ought  not  to  so  be.  Wher^,  we  would  ask,  are  the 
physical  powers  which  can  stand  the  constant  round  of 
engagements,  the  higl}  anxiety  of  mind,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  unremitted,  intense,  and  exhausting  labours^  de- 
manded by  a  protracted  meeting,  or  even  by  a  feverish 
conffr^;ation,  who  seem  to  think  that  the  clergyman  is  to 
wouc  out  their  salvation  as  well  as  his  own.  U  cannot  be 
found,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few /^  sons  of  thunder," 
whese  element  is  excitement,  who  cannot  live  out  of  troubled 
waters,  and  whose  grand  secret  of  moving  the  mind,  lies 
in  outraging  all  propriety,  by  some  novel  mode  of  accesss 
to  the  imaginations,  hopes,  fears,  and  passions  of  their 
hearers.  They  understand,  if  they  do  not  practice,  the 
precept  of  Horace, 

"  Si  vis  me  flerei  dolendum  est  primam  ipsi  tibi, " 


i 
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and  their tonesand  modulationsof  voiceareartificiallyadapt* 
ed  to  the  expression  of  passion ,  without  the  trouble  of  feel- 
ing it.  Such  men  are  not  in  danger  of  being  consumed  by 
fires  of  their  own  kindling.  Practice  has  made  them  ex- 
pert, in  exhibiting  emotion  where  there  is  none ;  in  mani- 
festing feeling,  where  there  is  insensibility  ;  and  pourtray- 
ing  passion,  where  the  heart,  like  the  Siberian  mammoth, 
is  surrounded  with  ice.  The  vociferous  evangelist,  whose 
muscles  alone  are  called  into  action,  and  whose  work  is 
strictly  mechanical,  has  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  per- 
forming a  vast  amount  of  labour  with  impunity ;  while  the 
man  of  genuine  sensibility  and  tender  feeling,  deeply  sym- 
pathizing with  those  who  be^in  to  feel  the  weight  of  thin^ 
eternal,  pressed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  momentous  responsi- 
bility, is  generally  much  exhausted  by  the  ordinary  duties 
of  his  calling.  One  cause  then  of  ill-health  to  which 
ministers  are  particularly  exposed,  is  this  inordinate  men- 
tal excitement,  which  even  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
their  profession  is  sufficiently  calculated  to  produce.  The 
responsibilities  resting  upon  the  clergy  are  indeed  weighty 
and  arduous ;  they  are  as  far  above  those  of  any  other  calling, 
as  the  concerns  of  eternity  outweigh  those  of  time :  and 
yet,  if  properly  considered,  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  reason, 
of  Scripture  and  God's  Providence,  they  will  not  cause  that 
feverish  anxiety,  or  that  mental  depression,  which  in  some 
cases^  they  appear  to  produce.  Man,  it  is  true,  requires  ex- 
citement ;  but  to  be  healthy,  it  must  be  moderate  ;  he  also 
requires  relaxation  and  amusement,  the  nature  and  d^free 
of  which  must  be  governed  by  circumstances.  By  amuse- 
ment, we  do  not  mean,  what  is  often  called  such,  but  is  any 
thing  else  rather ;  but  that  unbending  of  the  mind,  that 
relaxation  of  pursuit,  that  change  of  employment,  which, 
not  only  fives  a  breathing  time,  but  causes  a  gentle  exhil- 
aration of  spirits.  Man.  is  a  social  being,  and  he  must  find 
time  for  the  exercise  of  the  charities  of  social  and  domestic 
life  ;  he  b  a  hospitable  being,  and,  if  a  bishop,  must  be  <^iv- 
en  to  hospitality,"  "not  to  wine,"  which,  in  Paul's  philosophy, 
are  not  synonymous. 

We  have  attributed  the  illhealth  of  clergymen  to  too 
great  a  demand  for  ministerial  labour,  as  an  indirect  cause 
of  no  dlight  efficiency  and  especially  in  time  of  a  revival ; 
\^bat  these  services  generally  are,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  <<  narrative  of  the  late  revival  in 
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the  Presbytery  of  Oeneya  in  1630."  <<  The  course  of  week- 
ly labour  has  been,  three  services  on  the  Sabbath ;  a  meet- 
ing for  enquiry  and  another  for  prayer  on  Monday  evening ; 
a  service  more  particularly  to  the  unawakened  on  Tuesday 
evening ;  social  prayer  meetings  in  different  sections  of  the 
villa|[e,  and  lectures  in  the  more  distant  neighbourhoods  on 
We&esday  evening ;  the  Bible  Class,  followed  by  a  season 
of  prayer  on  Thurxhiy  evening ;  a  meeting  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  converts,  and  another  for  prayer  on  Friday 
evening ;  and  on  Saturday  evening,  a  prayer  meeting  for  a 
special  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  Sabbfttb.  The  day 
was  principally  employed  in  visiting  from  house  to  house." 
In  aodition,  it  is  stated  that  a  protracted  meeting  was  held, 
of  several  days  continuance.  SlM>ukl  such  a  state  of  things 
continue  hng  in  a  place,  the  amount  of  lidwur  required  by 
one  town  would  suffice,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  use 
up  all  the  clergymen  in  the  country. 

A  frequent  cause  of  disease  among  ministers,  is  preach- 
ing in  small  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  such  as  basements,  ses- 
sion houses,  Sec.  The  importance  of  pure  air  to  the  healthy 
discharge  of  the  yital  functions,  is  universally  known,  yet 
churches  and  places  of  public  assemblage  are  oft^i  constructs 
ed,  as  if  men  were  amphibious,  and  a  pure  atmosphere  of  no 
consequence  whatever.  When  we  consider  that  a  constant 
supply  of  oxygen,  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  and  that 
a  man  ordinarily  consumes  45,000  cubic  inches  of  this  gas  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and,  moreover,  that  carbonic  ac£d  gas 
is  continually  formed  by  respiration  and  is  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  life,  we  shall  see  how  essential  to  health  it  is 
that  the  air  idiould  not  be  suffered  Co  deteriorate.  Five  hun- 
dred ^persons  will  thus  consume  in  a  single  hour  1,041,500 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen  ;  and  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  formed.  It  can  thns  be  demonstrated  that  the 
air  in  apartments  which  are  ciowded  and  ill-ventilated, 
mnst,inthecourseof  two  hours,  be  many  ttmesbreathed  over; 
foreajch personinhalesand exhales, abouttwenty cubic  inches 
twenty  times  a  minute  or  24,000  in  an  hour,  and  by  a  con- 
^gation  of  one  thousand,  24/)00,000  cubic  inches  are  taken 
into  the  lungs  and  exhaled  every  hour ;  or  3,250  hogsheads, 
eveiy  two  hours.  Now  if  this  air  is  not  renewed,  the  great* 
er  part  of  the  oxy^n,  or  the  vital  portion  will  be  conswned, 
andits  place  supplied  by  a  deadly  gas.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  lost,  and  speaking  becomes 
Vol.  III.  59 
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excessively  laborious ;  and  what  renders  the  erfl  still  great- 
eTf  is  that  the  power  of  exertion  is  lessened  by  the  want  of 
the  stimulus  of  the  oxygen,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
greatest  strength  is  required.  In  this  manner  the  organs 
of  voice  often  are  impaired,  and  chronic  laryngitis  super- 
venes, terminating  in  ulceration,  emaciation  and  death. 

Clergymen  are  also  particularly  apt  to  suffer  fromexposure 
to  cold  and  damp  air,  while  in  a  state  of  prespiration.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  case  in  times  of  great  excitement,  when 
the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  taxed  to  their  greatest  ex- 
tent. The  consequence  is  a  derangement  of  the  capillary 
ch*cuIation — ^the  blood  is  thrown  upon  the  internal  oi^ans, 
and  acute  or  chronic  disease  in  some  form  is  the  certam  re- 
sult. The  constitution  may  be  so  graduaUy  undermined 
by  repeated  exposure,  that  uie  particular  exciting  cause  is 
not  very  obvious,  and  may  be  mistaken. 

Intense  study  and  severe  mental  exertion,  are  often 
causes  of  disease  among  clergymen.    There  is  such  an  in- 
timate, though  to  us  mysterious  connection  between  the 
mind  and  b<xly,  that  they  mutually  act  and  react  on  each 
other,  and  the  former  cannot  be  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement,  without  the  latter  suffering  a  corresponding 
depression.    It  should  be  remembered  that  a  corporeal  or- 
gan, the  brain,  is  the  seat  of  the  mind,  and  the  medium 
throufffa  which  it  maintains  an  intercourse  with  the  sur- 
rouncung  world.     The  mind  is  accordingly  affected  by 
causes  which  affect  the  brain.    Though  the  absurd  theories, 
and  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  phrenologists,  may  have  thrown 
discredit  on  this  department  of  mental  philosophy,  yet  there 
are  numerous  phenomena,  connected  with  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  man,  both  in  a  state  of  health,  and 
disease,  which  prove  this  reciprocal  influence.    Thus,  we 
see  ^ef  and  anxiety  destroy  appetite,  and  intense  mental 
application  makes  us  insensible  to  the  want  of  food ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  omms 
impairs  the  mental  powers,  and  occasions  that  dread  of 
evil  and  those  gloomy  forebodings  which  are  termed  hypo- 
chrondria  from  the  situation  of  the  organs,who8e  derange- 
ment occasions  the  disease.     Intoxication   confuses  me 
memory  and  judrnment,  and  the  habitual  use  of  any  alco- 
holic stimulus  debilitates  the  mind  by  its  influence  on  the 
brain,  and  oft»n  terminates  in  insanity.    Who  has  not  ex- 
perienced the  depressing  effects  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  not 
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only  upon  his  physical,  but  his  moral  powers.  The  varia- 
ble feelings,  to  which  many  literary  men  are  sul^fect,  are 
probably  caused  by  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  perhaps 
not  cognizable  by  any  known  instrument  How  impru- 
dent then  is  it  for  the  Christian,  if  an  invalid,  to  make  his 
feeling's  the  test  of  his  Christian  character.  Indeed  it  is 
painful  to  read  the  diaries  of  many  eminent  Christians  and 
see  how  they  suffered  from  the  imaginary  belief  of  the  with- 
drawal of  GcmI's  favour,  manifested  as  they  supposed,  by 
the  variable  state  of  their  feelings.  The  grwd  difficulty,  in 
many  of  these  cases,  lies  in  a  deranged  condition  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  Dryden  was  a  close  observer  of  mental 
phenomena,  and  he  says,  <<  When  I  have  a  grand  desi^,  I 
ever  take  physic  and  let  blood';  lor  when  you  would  have 
pure  swiftness  of  thought  and  fiery  flights  of  fancy,  you 
must  have  a  care  of  the  pensive  part ;  in  fine  you  must 
purge  the  belly."  Carneades,  one  of  the  most  famous  dis- 
putants of  antiquity,  was  accustomed  to  take  large  doses  of 
white  hellebore  as  a  preparation  to  refute  the  d(^^mas  of  the 
Stoics.  <^A  physician  of  my  acquaintance,"  saLjs  Dr.  Israeli, 
</  was  earnestly  entreated  by  a  female  patient  to  give  a  name 
to  her  unknown  complaints ;  this  he  found  not  difficult  to 
do  ;  he  declared  that  her  disorder  was  atmospherical.  It 
was  the  disorder  of  her  firame  under  damp  weather,  which 
was  reacting  on  her  mind ;  and  physical  means,  by  operat- 
ing on  her  body,  might  be  applied  to  restore  her  to  her  half- 
lost  senses."  The  reaction  of  the  body  upon  the  mind,  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  frightAil  dreams  which  disturb  the  in- 
valid, or  even  a  healthy  person  when  the  stomach  is  over^ 
loaded.  In  many  eases,  the  most  rational  logic  to  make 
men  reasonable  is  doubtless  to  be  found  ia  the  lancet,  the 
blue-piU,  salts  and  senna.  We  have  known  clergymen, 
whose  pulpit  exercises  in  the  morning  were  characterized 
by  genius  and  eloquence :  in  the  afkernoon  they  were  dull 
and  sleepy :  and  we  have  said  to  ourselves,  would  that 
these  men  fasted  one  dayin  the  week ;  it  is  bristly  to  allow 
the  stomach  to  steal  away  the  br^^jns.  It  is  not  without 
great  plausibility,  that  the  writer  above  quoted  remarks, 
<^  our  domestic  happiness  often  depends  on  die  state  of  the 
biliary  and  digestive  organs,  and  the  little  disturbances  of 
conjugal  life  may  be  more  efficaciously  cured  by  the  phy- 
sician than  by  the  moralist ;  for  a  sermon  misapplied,  will 
never  act  so  directly  as  a  shilrp  medicine."    The  history  of 
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many  a  reformed  drunkard,  will  confirm  the  justness  of 
this  remark.  Descartes  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  any 
means  can  be  found  to  render  men  wiser  and  more  inge- 
nious than  they  have  been  hitherto,  such  a  method  must 
be  sought  from  the  assistance  of  medicine.  The  learned 
Henry  Stevens,  after  a  severe  ague,  had  such  a  disgust  of 
books  that  the  very  thought  of  them  excited  terror  for  a 
considerable  time.  How  often  does  insanity  result  from 
some  corporeal  disease.  What  facility  and  freedom  of 
thought  and  mental  effort  results  from  the  use  of  the  warm 
or  vapor  baths.  When,  therefore,  the  physician  avows 
himself  an  advocate  for  the  application  of  medical  and  di- 
etetical  means  to  many  moral  diseases,  he  only  acts  upon 
the  principle  which  aU  admit,  viz.  the  connection  of  mind 
and  body  ;  and  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  he  denies,  that 
the  former  may  not  exist  independent  of  the  latter.  He 
only  maintains,  that  such  defects  of  the  mind  as  depend  on 
those  of  the  organizaticm,  may  be  remedied  by  remedying 
that  same  organization  :  for  while  in  the  flesh,  the  brain  is 
the  mysterious  organ  of  the  mind,and  physical  causes  which 
affect  the  one,  must  also  influence  the  other.  We  arrive 
then,  in  the  language  of  Plutarch,  to  this  conclusion. — 
<<  Should  the  body  sue  the  mind  before  a  court  of  Judica* 
ture  for  damages,  it  would  be  found  that  the  mind  would 
prove  to  have  teen  a  ruinous  tenant  to  its  landlord."  And 
most  especially  would  this  hold  true  in  relation  to  the  larm 
body  of  coun^  clergymen,  who,  in  addition  to  the  orm- 
nary  wear  and  tear  of  mental  exertion,  have  superadded 
the  care  and  anxiety  for  the  support  and  education  of  a  de- 
pendent &mily,  with  an  inadequate  and  stinted  salary,  often 
doled  out  with  the  most  miserly  parsimony. 

With  respect  to  the  brain,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  sub- 
ject, as  regards  its  exercise,  to  the  same  laws  as  the  other  or- 
eans  of  the  body. — It  may  suffer  from  inactivity,  as  well  as 
from  being  over-worked,  and  its  frinctions  only  can  acquire 
readiness  and  strength,  by  being  nooderalely  exercised  after 

S roper  intervals  of  repose.  That  clergymen  are  not  exempt 
'om  insanity  brought  on  by  excessive  mental  appUcation, 
our  Lunatic  Asylums  will  abundantly  testify;  and  the 
system  of  religious  excitement,  at  present  in  fashion,  does 
not  tend  to  diminiA  the  evil.  Tissot  has  truly  remarked, 
that  the  disorders  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the  mind,  fall 
soonest  upon  such  as  are  incessantly  engnged  in  the  con- 
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templation  of  the  same  object.  In  this  case,  he  adds,  there 
is  only  one  part  of  the  sensorium  acted  upon,  and  that  is 
kept  always  on  the  stretch ;  it  is  not  relieved  by  the  action 
of  other  parts,  and  therefore  is  sooner  fatigued  and  injured. 
Whether  this  be  the  correct  hypothesis  or  not,  the  fact  can 
not  be  disputed.  Boerhaave,  after  a  long  period  of  intense 
study,  suffered  for  six  weeks  from  excitement  of  the  brain, 
bordering  on  insanity.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
the  mindeven  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was,  for  a  considerable 
time,  disordered  by  excessive  application,  and  that  he 
never  altogether  recovered  from  the  shock.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  wSter  Scott,  Canning,  Whitbread,  Castlereagh, 
Romilly,  and  numerous  others,  of  distinguished  talent, 
have  been  arrested,  in  mid  career,  by  fatal  disease  induced 
by  inordinate  action  of  the  brain.  In  an  obituary  notice 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  McCrie,  who  died  during  the  last 
year  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  stated,  that  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  should  die  soon 
and  suddenly;  and  complained  "that  his  strength  had 
been  over-tasked,  that  he  had  too  much  to  do,  and  that  he 
should  never  bring  his  life  of  Calvin  to  a  conclusion.'* 
The  result  was  as  he  had  prophesied.  Soon  after  preach- 
ing twice  on  the  Sabbath,  he  gradually  sunk  into  an  apo- 
plectic stupor,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  How  often 
have  we  seen  clergymen,  when  called  to  the  charge  of  a 
congregation,  especially  in  the  city,  enter  upon  an  amount 
of  mental  exertion,  altogether  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  a  soimd  mind  in  a  sound  body.  It 
seems  that  nothing  short  of  actual  personsd  experience, 
will  convince  men,  that  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  can 
not  be  over-worked  with  impunity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  dyspepsy  are 
caused  by  the  concentration  of  vital  action  in  tfie  brain, 
thus  leaving  the  digestive  organs  unprovided  with  the  re- 
quisite nervous  stimulus.  £very  one  knows  that  violent 
emotions  of  the  mind,  such  as  grief,  arrest  the  progress  of 
digestion :  and  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  mind  over  the 
heart  and  Inngs,  is  no  less  manifest.  It  is,  however,  a  wise 
provision  of  Providence,  that  intellectual  effort,  so  far  from 
being  injurious  to  health,  when  properly  regulated  and 
conjoined  with  appropriate  bodily  exercise,  is  probably  con- 
ducive to  longevity.     Thia  will  appear  from  the  following 
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Age. 

. 

Ag«. 

78 

13. 

La  Place,     - 

77 

81 

14. 

Leeuenhoek, 

91 

70 

15. 

Leibnitz, 

70 

64 

16. 

Linneus, 

73 

51 

17. 

Newton, 

85 

76 

18. 

Tycho  Brahe, 
Whiston, 

55 

85 

19. 

05 

78 

30. 

Wollaston,   - 

63 

86 

84 

Total, 

1494 

60 

75 

Average,  - 

74  7 

table  of  the  ages  which  some  of  the  most  distinguished  natu- 
ral philosophers  have  attained. 


1.  Bacon, 
3.  Buffon, 

3.  Copernicus,  - 

4.  Cuvier, 

5.  Davy, 

6.  Euler, 

7.  Franklin, 

8.  Gallileo, 

9.  Halley, 

10.  Herschel,     - 

11.  Kepler, 

13.  LaLande,    - 


This  statement,  if  it  prove  nothine^  more,  evidently 
shows  that  the  attainment  of  a  good  old  age,  is  not  neces- 
sarily incompatible  with  severe  mental  application. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  ill  health,  especially  among 
the  clergy  of  our  large  cities,  is  the  want  of  appropriate 
exercise.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  how  many  contrive 
to  live  as  long  as  they  do,  when  we  reflect  that  all  their 
corporeal  exercise  consists  in  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  two, 
daily ;  or,  occasionally,  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  into  the 
country. 

Were  the  body  not  debilitated  by  inaction,  the  system 
would  better  resist  the  influence  of  those  other  causes 
which  tend  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  health.  If  the 
demand  for  ministerial  labour  be  unusually  great,  that  de- 
mand cannot  be  met,  except  by  those  whose  bodies  are 
strengthened  by  a  course  of  sjrstematic  exercise ;  and,  were 
such  a  course  of  invigorating  the  system  pursued,  con- 
joined with  suitable  re&;imen,  there  are,  probably,  few  who 
would  not  find  themsenres  able  to  discharge,  with  ease  and 
safety,  all  the  duties  rationally  required  of  them.  Many 
have  gained  the  reputation  of  having  worn  themselves  out 
by  hard  labour,  when  a  more  righteous  verdict  would  have 
been,  feh  de  se^  by  bodily  indolence  and  self-indulgence. 
Late  risinff,  high  living,  inactive  habits,  and  much  speak- 
ing, have  Drought  on  Qie  hronchUis^  and  then  the  victim 
of  his  own  habits  is  regarded  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
religion.  There  is  a  mtal  delusion  prevalent,  on  this  sub- 
ject, all  over  the  country.    It  is,  some  how  or  other,  con- 
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sidered  undignified  for  a  minister  to  take  such  exercise  as 
requires  much  self-exertion,  or  which  may  perchance  in« 
duce  fatigue.  We  have  known  distinguished  divines  who 
have  regained  their  health  by  a  pedestrian  tour  among^  the 
Alpine  hills  of  Switzerland,  or  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
but  who,  in  this  country,  would  think  it  degrading  to  take 
a  moderate  journey  on  foot.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
arduous  labours^are  the  sole  cause  of  clerical  disease :  in 
many  cases  they  have  had  little,  if  any  agency;  and 
where  they  have  appeared  to  break  down  the  constitution, 
other  causes,  quite  as  efficient,  have  been  at  the  same  time 
in  operation  ;  not  the  least  important  of  which,  is  the  one 
under  consideration.  It  is  generally  ajnreed,  by  medical 
writers  and  practical  physicians,  that  from  three  to  four 
hour's  active  exercise,  in  the  open  air,  daily,  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  health.  This  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  who  have  ever  lived, 
and  who  have  borne  testimony  to  the  fact,  that,  with  this 
amount  of  exercise,  they  could  accomplish  more,  by  one 
hour's  study,  than  they  could  in  three  with  but  one  hour's 
exercise.  Our  most  celebrated  scholars,  it  is  well  known, 
study  far  fewer  hours  than  many  plodding  geniuses,  who, 
though  they  sit  over  their  books  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  yet  never  rise  above  mediocrity.  There  must 
be  a  great  change,  in  this  respect,  in  the  habits  of  the 
clergy,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  become  useless  in  the  world, 
or  to  find  premature  graves.  Pliny,  justly  calls  those 
cripples,  who,  neglecting  bodily  discipline,  cultivate  only 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  If  those  who  do  thus,  knew  how 
they  were  shackling  and  fettering  the  immortal  intellect, 
they  would  rouse  firom  their  lethargy,  and  proportion  the 
bodily  to  the  mental  exercise.  We  would  say  to  the 
clergy,  in  the  language  of  one  of  their  own  profession, 
beware  how  you  neglect  the  corporeal  frame  work,  with 
which  all  your  intellectual  operations  are  so  closely  con- 
nected. Let  this  frame-work  moulder  by  sloth,  or  be 
shaken  by  excess,  or  be  crushed  by  overstrained  exertion, 
and  you  are  lost  to  the  cause,  to  which  you  might,  other- 
wise, have  been  long  and  usefully  devoted.  If  you  do  not 
go  down  to  an  early  grave,  you  will  be  dead  men  while 
you  seem  to  live.  On,  how  many  departed  ones  have 
been  lamented,  as  martyrs  to  excessive  application,  who 
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have  died  <<as  the  fool  dieth/'  the  miserable  victims  of  in- 
dolence and  luxury." 

The  evils  arising  from  deficient  exercise,  both  to  the 
mind  and  body,  are  unfortunately  too  well  known.  The 
circulation  becomes  languid,  especially  in  the  *  extreme 
vessels ;  the  appetite  and  digestion  weak  ;  the  muscles  soft 
and 'flabby ;  the  respiration  heavy  and  imperfect,  and  the 
blood  so  Ul-conditioned,  that  it  furnishes  an  inadequate  sti- 
mulus for  healthy  and  vigorous  action.  The  intellectual 
operations  are  conducted  in  a  feeble  and  unsatisfactory 
manner,  and  cannot  be  long  sustained.  The  following 
cases,  from  the  first  number  of  the  American  Annals  of 
Education,  furnish  a  forcible,  but  melancholy  illustration, 
of  what  we  wish  to  enforce.  "A.  had  valuable  gifts,  per- 
fected by  two  years'  academic,  four  years'  collegiate,  and 
three  years'  theological  studies.  He  preached,  gave  much 
promise,  and  then  died  of  a  stomach  disease.  He  con- 
tracted it  when  a  student.  He  did  npt  alternate  bodily 
with  mental  labour,  or  he  had  lived,  and  been  a  blessing  to 
the  church.  When  he  entered  on  his  jstudies,  he  was 
growing  into  full  size  and  strength.  He  sat  down  till  his 
muscles  dwindled,  his  digestion  became  disordered,  his 
chest  contracted,  his  lungs  congested,  and  his  head  liable 
to  periodical  pains.  He  sat  four  years  in  college,  and 
three  years  in  theolo^cal  application.  Look  at  him  now. 
The  duties  of  his  mind  and  heart  were  done,  and  faith- 
fully so ;  but  those  of  his  body  were  left  undone.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  muscles,  organs  of  motion,  have 
been  robbed  of  their  appropriate  action,  for  nine  or  ten 
years,  and  now  they  have  become,  alike  with  the  rest  of 
his  frame,  the  prey  of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  diseased 
and  irritable  nerves."  <<Look  at  another  case.  Expo- 
sure, incident  to  the  parson  or  missionary,  has  developed 
the  disease  in  his  chest,  planted  there  while  fitting  him- 
self for  usefulness.  He  contracted  a  sedentary,  while  he 
was  gaining  a  studious  habit.  That  which  he  sows,  that 
also  shall  he  reap.  The  east  winds  gave  him  colds:  a 
pulpit  effort  causes  hoarseness  and  cough,  oppression  and 
pain ;  he  becomes  alarmed,  and  nervous ;  his  views  of 
usefulness  begin  to  be  limited.  He  must  now  go  by  di- 
rection, and  not  so  much  to  labour,  where  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  most  wanted,  as  to  nurse  his  broken  con- 
stitution, &e." 
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It  has  been  well  observed,  that  when  thought  shall 
need  no  brain,  and  nearly  four  hundred  organs  of  nx)tion 
shall  cease  to  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the  human 
body,  then  the  student  may  dispense  with  muscular  exer- 
tion ;  but,  until  then,  he  must  observe  those  laws  which 
the  Creator  has  established  for  his  ^idance,  and  seek  his 
happiness,  not  in  denying  their  existence,  but  in  yielding 
them  willing  and  cheerful  obedience. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  ill  health,  among  clergymen, 
is  improper  re^men.  By  this  term,  we  mean  only  errors 
in  diet  and  drinks,  though  it  is  often  applied  to  other  sub- 
jects. There  is  no  clais,  perhaps,  whch  suffers  as  much 
from  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  the  clergy ; 
and  none  are  more  noted  for  a  neglect,^  or  violation  of 
those  rules  on  which  the  preservation  of  health  depends. 
There  has  been  so  much  quackery  displayed  by  itinerant 
lecturers  and  ephemeral  publications  on  this  subject,  that 
it  is  not  strange  that  many  should  have  been  disgusted, 
and,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  charge  of  ultraism,  have 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  conformed,  literaUy,  to 
St.  Paul's  injunction,  to  ^^  eat  whatever  was  set  before 
them,  asking  no  questions,"  6cc.  Intemperate  drinking 
has  been  hunted  and  scouted  from  g;ood  society,  as  a 
low,  vulgar,  and  fatal  practice  ;  while  mtemperate  eating, 
which  is  hardly  less  injurious  to  health,  maintains  its 
ground,  and  meets  but  little  opposition.  One  ^and  error 
of  clergymen,  in  relation  to  diet,  is  the  too  free  use  of 
animal  food.  Many  have  it  upon  their  tables  three  times 
a  day,  and  make  it  the  principal  article  of  their  meals. 
We  do  not  object  to  animal  food,  in  moderation,  nor  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  not  as  easily  digested  as  vegeta- 
bles. We  admit  that  it  is  more  easily  assimilated  and 
converted  to  the  purposes  of  nutrition ;  but  we  believe 
that,  when  used  in  excess,  it  furnishes  to  the  literary,  and 
those  of  sedentary  habits,  fluids  of  a  too-stimulating  cha- 
racter. It  renders  the  blood  thick,  sizy,  and  strongly  pre- 
disposed to  inflammatory  diseases,  in  those  of  sedentary 
Eursuits;*  while  the  labouring  class  suffers  comparatively 
ut  little  from  a  similar  diet. 

*  Persons  of  sedentary  habits  are  oppressed,  and  ultimately  become 
diseased,  from  the  excess  of  nutriment  which  a  full  diet  of  animal  food 
wUl  occasion ;  siach  a  condition,  by  some  process  not  understood,  is  best 
corrected  by  acescent  yegetablea^ — Dr.  F 
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We  are  fully  aware  of  the  unsetded  state  of  profes- 
siond  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  diet,  (and  this  difference 
of  opinion,  we  hold  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
public  scepticism,  in  relation  to  the  efficacy  of  the  medical 
art,)  but,  we  believe  that  it  is  now  fully  proven,  by  actual 
experiment,  that,  if  a  person,  who  has  previously  been 
habituated  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  diet,  be  restricted 
exclusively  to  one  or  the  other,  he  will  fall  off,  and  either 
become  scorbutic,  as  in  the  case  of  sailors  confined  to  ani- 
mal food,  or  weak  and  emaciated,  like  most  of  those  who, 
unfortunately,  have  made  trial  of  the  Graham  system ;  and 
yet,  facts  abundantly  show,  that  he  is  capable  of  subsist- 
ing upon  either  the  one  oi*  tiie  other,  if  trained  to  it  from 
early  childhood.  The  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Stoch,  of 
Vienna,  on  this  subject,  are  very  conclusive.  His  object 
was  to  discover  the  relative  effect  of  various  simple  sub- 
stances, when  used  exclusively  as  articles  of  food,  for  a 
long  space  of  time.  In  all  such  cases,  he  found  that  the 
system  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  single  aliment,  capable,  of  itself,  of  sus- 
taining the  vigour  of  the  body  for  any  considerable  period. 
By  this  kind  of  regimen  Dr.  Stoch  ruined  his  own  health, 
so  as  to  induce  premature  death.* 

No  well-educated  physician  will  deny  that  numerous 
diseases  arise  from  au  improper  mana^ment  of  diet,  and 
that  a  judicious  regulation  of  it  is  all-important,  in  order 
to  their  cure ;  and,  while  we  hold  (fuantity  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  qucUitt/  in  diet,  still  we  think  there  may 
be  error  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  he  who  eats. 

"  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala," 

has,  in  our  estimation,  ate  something  more  than  wocds ; 
for  we  are  gravely  told,  that,  eat  what  we  may,  it  is  only 
^  animal  matter,  vegetable  matter,  and  condiment."  The 
maxim  of  Horace,  <<  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis,"  is  here  true 
philosophy.    Neither  would  we,  with  some,  proscribe  all 

«  A  case  in  point.  A  student  in  eoilege,  a  friend  of  the  writer,  for 
the  sake  of  health  and  economy,  attempted  to  live  entirely  on  a  diet 
of  bread  and  milk.  In  a  short  time  his  eye-sight  failed  him.  so  that  he 
had  to  relinouish  his  studies ;  his  health  gave  way,  and,  in  aix>ttt  a  year 
afterwards,  he  died.  He  was  a  clergyman's  son,  and  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  a  full  diet  of  animal  food.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
many  students  have  injured  their  health  in  the  same  way. 
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condiments  ;  for  we  hold,  with  Dr.  Paris,  that  the  gratifi- 
cation which  attends  a  favourite  meal,  is  in  itself  a  spe- 
cific stimulus  to  the  organs  of  digestion,  especially  in  weak 
and  dehilitated  habits.  Those,  however,  of  the  aromatic 
class,  especially  the  foreign  spices,  must  be  used  in  great 
moderation ;  for,  though  their  use  may  be  attended  witfi 
temporary  benefit,  yet  it  is  often  at  the  expense  of  permar 
nent  mischief:  while  the  appetite  is  stimulated,  the  tone  of 
the  stomach  is  destroyed. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  popular  error,  and  one  from 
which,  unfortunately,  clergymen  are  by  no  means  exempt, 
that  debility,  and  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  lassitude, 
call  for  stimulants,  and  a  more  generous  diet ;  when  the 
fact  is,  that  these  are  often  merely  symptoms  of  irritation, 
or  inflanimation  of  some  organ,  for  the  most  part,  'of  the 
stomach,  and  require  for  their  relief  a  course  of  mild  ve- 
getable food,  with  entire  abstinence  from  stimulants. — A 
spare  and  simple  diet,  properly  persevered  in,  is  a  sove^ 
reign  remedy  ror  many  of  those  cases  which  are  supposed 
to  require  a  directly  contrary  regimen.  This  remark 
will  more  particularly  apply  to  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  lull  living,  and  whose  di^tive  powers  have 
been  weakened  by  food  of  a  highly-stimulating  character. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some,  that,  because  God  haa 
given  to  the  human  system  the  power  of  withstanding,  for 
years  perhaps,  inordinate  indulgence,  that  therefore  an 
attention  to  dietetic  rules  is  of  httle  consequence.  But,  let 
no  one  deceive  himself  by  such  a  belief;  for  every  in- 
stance of  intemperance  in  eating,  as  well  as  drinking,  the 
constitution  must,  sooner  or  later,  pay  the  full  penalty. 
Present  health  furnishes  no  good  reason  for  neglecting 
those  precautionary  means,  which  reason,  philosopny,  and 
experience  prescribe,  as  adapted  to  the  preservation  of 
health ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  tfiese,  is  tempe- 
rance in  eating. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  no  sensible  man, 
at  the  present  day,  who  will  advocate  the  use  of  any  in- 
toxicating drink  in  health  ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  occasion 
to  discuss  this  subject.  But,  notwithstanding  the  general 
disuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  the  clergy,  mere  are  yet 
not  a  few  who  still  persist  in  their  uto,  as  a  medicine^ 
and,  accordingly,  take  a  little  to  aid  digestion,  especially 
after  dinner.    The  celebrated  Tissot  remarks,  that  those 
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tv^ho  make  use  of  liqueurs^  after  their  meals,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate digestion,  could  not  adopt  a  better  plan,  if  they 
wished  to  produce  a  contrary  eiSect,  and  totally  destroy  the 
powers  of  digestion.  The  same  remark  will  hold  true  in 
relation  to  all  alcoholic  stimulants.  If  the  stomach  cannot 
digest  lobster,  roast  beef,  pastry,  and  a  heterogeneous 
compound  of  some  score  of  different  articles,  the  inference 
is,  that  a  little  brandy  is  just  the  thing  that  is  needed. 
Now,  a  more  rational  course  would  be,  to  adopt  a  more 
simple  diet,  and  avoid  those  substances  which  cannot  be 
digested  without  the  aid  of  medicine.  We  need  not  ob- 
serve, that  the  weight  of  medical  authority,  as  well  as  ex- 
perience, is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  latter  course.  The 
clersy,  however,  as  a  body,  have  done  themselves  great 
cremt,  by  so  generally  adopting  the  principle,  and"  the 
practice  of  totid  abstinence ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  have 
not  only  acted  as  Christians,  but  as  patriots,  and  true  phy- 
siologists.— As  to  tea  and  coffee,  we  believe  them  to  be 
injunous,  in  most  cases  of  debility  and  indigestion,  and 
that  they  should  be  avoided,  by  those  of  a  nervous  and  ir- 
ritable temperament.  They  should  never  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  wakefulness  at  night;  and  where 
the  effects  are  manifestly  stimulating,  their  use  should  be 
entirely  abandoned.  No  one  can  pretend  that  they  are  in 
any  way  necessary  to  health.  Those  who  have  substi- 
tuted for  them,  milk  and  water,  generally  testify  that  the 
change  has  i^roved  benelGicial. 

Mother  not  uncommon  cause  of  ministeral  ill  health,  is 
tampering  with  medicine^  where  it  is  not  indicated.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  men  of  intelligence  <m  subjects  in  ^[eneral, 
should  often  be  so  ignorant  in  relation  to  the  science  of 
life,  and  the  means  of  preserving  health.  Quackery  on  all 
subjects,  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  present  degraded 
condition  of  the  medical  profession,  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of 
wonder,  that  the  boastful  promises  of  the  mountebank, 
the  seventh  son,  and  the  natural  bonesetter,  should  make  a 
more  favourable  impression  on  the  public  mind,  than  the 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  pretensions  of  the  man  of  real  merit 
But  how  sickening  is  it  to  see  clergjrmen,  and  there  are  such, 
act  as  agents  for  the  sale,  or  distribution  of  Hygiene  Pills, 
and  other  nostrums, — articles,  which  we  veruy  brieve, 
have  destroyed  more  lives,  within  the  last  ten  years,  than 
the  sword,  pestilence,  and  fiunine  united.    One  half  the 
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quack  medicines  in  use,  owe  their  reputation  almost  ^itirely 
to  certificates  of  clergymen.  There  is  no  errour  more 
common  tlian  for  ministers,  as  well  as  others,  to  imagine 
themselves  bUious,  especially  if  they  are  dyspeptic  and 
hypochondriacal.  Oh  the  bile,  the  wicked  bile !  how  much 
has  it  to  answer  for !  The  first  thing,  in  such  a  case,  is  to 
swallow  down  a  quantity  of  bilious  pills ;  or,  perchance,  a 
dose  of  calomel  or  blue  pill  may  sufiSce ;  when  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  bile  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  symp- 
toms than  the  tape  worm.  The  truth  is^the  man  has  over- 
loaded his  stomach — has  taxed  his  digestive  powers  too 
highly ;  and  instead  of  practising  abstinence,  which  is  the 
true  panacea,  makes  himself  bilious  by  carthartic  medi- 
cine. We  once  attended  a  clergyman,  (we  had  almost  said, 
gourmand^)  who  was  actually  a  slave  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  who  seemed  to  think  more  of  what  he  should 
have  for  his  dinner,,  than  what  he  should  himself  serve  out 
to  his  hearers  on  the  Sabbath ;  who  scented  public  din- 
ners with  the  tact  of  a  gprey-hound,  and  was  never  known 
to  be  too  late  either  at  a  public  or  private  invitation :  this 
man,  who  was  admired  for  his  talents  and  his  eloquence, 
was  unfortunately  alwa3rs  bilious;  and  what  is  very  remark- 
able, he  never  suspected  that  all  his  unpleasant  symptoms 
were  occasioned  by  over-eating,  or  that  his  uneasy  feelings 
could  be  caused  by  any  thing  but  bile.  How  often  hav« 
we  thouffht  while  listening  to  his  eloquent  bilious  com- 
plaints, if  your  theory  is  correct,  oh,  what  a  curse  to  our 
race  is  the  human  Uver!  How  much  better  had  it  been, 
had  the  liver,  as  well  as  spleen,  according  to  Paley's  hypo^ 
thesis,  been  placed  where  it  is^  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
pticking-f  Then  gluttony. would  have  had  no  scape- 
goat, and  surfeiting  no  subterfuge. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  moreover,  that  clergymen  do  not  make 
themselves  sufficiently  acquainted  with  ihe  laws  of  physio- 
logy. It  appears  to  us  that  this  ought  to  be  included  in  a 
course  of  theological  education,  and,  indeed,  of  every 
system,  designed  to  embrace  the  most  important  branches 
of  human  knowledge ;  and  until  this  is  the  case,  we  must 
expect  to  witness  a  constant  violation  of  the  laws  of  hfe, 
and  the  numerous  evils,  consequent  thereon.  It  is  very 
evident,  that  what  is  called  experience,  on  this  subject,  is  a 
fistllacious  guide ;  for  every  man,  let  his  habits  of  life  be 
vhol  they  may,  appeals  to  this  as  the  vkitna  roHe^  when 
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he  is,  perhaps,  at  the  very  time,  a  victim  to  disease,  induced 
by  a  transgression  of  the  laws  of  the  organism.  A  large 
proportion  of  human  suffering  arises  from  this  ignorance 
of  our  own  structure,  and  the  relation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  system  to  each  other,  and  to  external  objects. 
Every  medical  man  knows  and  laments  the  extreme  igno- 
rance, so  ^nerally  prevalent  in  regard  to  the  simplest 
functions  of  the  animal  system;  and  hence,  is  often  deprived 
of  that  cheerful  and  judicious  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  and  his  friends,  which  is  essential  to  a  restora- 
tion to  health.  We  were  once  consulted  by  a  clergyman 
of  sanguine  temperament,  and  plethoric  hahit,  who  was 
very  subject  to  nose-bleed,  especially  in  the  performance  of 
his  public  duties.  His  services  in  the  pulpit  had,  that 
very  day,  been  interrupted  by  this  cause  ;  and  he  wanted 
advice,  what  course  to  pursue,  both  by  way  of  prevention 
and  cure.  He  had  scarcely  finished  stating  his  case,  when 
a  report  like  a  pistol,  (from  a  corner  of  the  room,)  and  the 
simultaneous  discharge  of  the  contents  of  a  porter  bottle, 
gave  a  significant  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.  We 
soon  ascertained  that  he  was  in  the  habitual  use  of  wine, 
porter,  and  other  fermented  drinks ;  and  on  Sunday,  he 
took  considerably  more  than  his  usual  allowance,  in  order 
to  strettgthen  him  for  its  extra  labours.  This  truly  elo- 
quent divine,  had  never  suspected  that  full  living,  and  the 
free  use  of  fermented  drinks  had  any  thing  to  do  with  his 
nose-bleed,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  a  more  moderate  course  of  living.  Had  the  vessels  of 
his  brain  been  as  yielding  as  those  of  his  nostrils,  apoplexy 
would  probably,  long  before,  have  enrolled  him  among  the 
victims  of  a  "  mysterious  Providence."  Here  was  a  man, 
learned  in  his  profession,  i^orant  of  the  commonest  facts 
in  physiology,  and  jeopardmff  his  life  in  subservience  to  a 
false  experience^  which  told  him  that  alcholic  drinks  were 
necessary,  and  imparted  strength  to  the  system.  Again,  a 
clergyman  of  our  acquaintance,  laboured  under  an  aggra- 
vate form  of  dispepsy,  brought  on  by  the  use  of  tobacco, 
which  he  mistook  for  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  caused  by  mental  suffering,  and  ardu- 
ous labours ;  thus  mistaking  both  the  disease  and  the  cause. 
A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  spnpathy  existing  between 
the  heart  and  stomach,  would  have  furnished  him  a  clue  to 
his  ailment,  and  directed  him  to  a  proper  course  of  treats 
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ment.     Yet  this  man's  esperience  was  althogether  in 
favour  of  tobacco ! 

But  we  need  not  multiply  cases :  our  object  is  attained 
if  we  can  but  impress  upon  the  clergy  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  physiology,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  their 
health.  !Let  them  diligently  trace  the  connexion  between 
broken  health,  and  habits  of  life,  and  remember,  that 
though  an  infringement  of  its  laws  is  often  slow  in  mani- 
festing its  effects,  and  becomes  serious  chiefly  by  frequency 
of  repetition,  yet  that  it  must  sooner  or  later  terminate  in 
ruinous  consequences. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
some  of  the  diseases  to  which  clergymen  are  most  subject. 
These  are  chronic  laryngitis  (sometimes  called  bronchitis,) 
dyspepsy,  puhnonary  consumption,  headache,  debility,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart ;  and  the  whole  tribe  of  nervous  affections, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  symptomatic  of  the  last  affec- 
tion. We  might,  perhaps,  with  propriety  add  to  these  cere- 
bral apoplexy;  and  we  can  now  call  to  mind  three  distin- 
guished divines,  within  the  sphere  of  our  acquaintance, 
who  have,  within  the  last  few  months,  suddenly  fisLllen 
victims  to  this  disease. 

In  these  instances,  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  intense 
and  long-continued  mental  excitement,  and  intellectual  ef- 
fort. Chronic  laryngitis  has  attained  such  an  alarming 
degree  of  prevalence  among  the  clergy,  that  it  may  almost 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  epidemic.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  this  disease  was  unknown,  almost  by  name,  or 
if  now  and  then  a  case  did  occur,  they  were  generally  of 
so  mild  a  character  as  to  yield  to  very  simple  treatment. 
That  it  is  not  in  the  commencement,  at  least,  a  bronchial  af- 
fection, is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  unattended  with 
cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  any  of  those  symptoms 
which  usually  attend  inflamation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  and  its  ramifications.  It  seems  to 
be  confined,  primarily  to  the  organs  of  voice,  or  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  particularly  those  of  the  cricoid, 
thyroid,  and  arytenoid  cartilages.  Most  firequendy,  it  at- 
tacks in  a  slow  and  insidious  manner ;  the  first  symptom 
being  merely  a  slight  hoarseness,  scarcely  sufiicient  to  at- 
tract notice,  which  gradually  increasess,  and  unless  arrested 
by  proper  treatment,  terminates  in  ulceration.    The  uvula 
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is,  for  the  most  part,  much  elongated,  and  may  cause  a  short, 
harassing  cough,  by  its  irritation.  The  ulceration  some- 
times extends  to  the  tonsils  and  palate,  and  it  is  not  unu- 
sual to  find  the  membrane  covering  the  chordae  voccUes,  so 
much  thickened  as  to  encroach  upon  the  glottis.  The 
disease  difiers  from  any  described  in  medical  works,  not 
only  in  being  of  a  more  chronic  character,  but  in  termina- 
ting in  ulceration  and  disorganization.  The  cases  of 
chronic  laryngitis,  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Dr. 
Cheyne,  terminated  generally  in  suffocation,  caused  by  an 
effusion  of  serum,  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  the  disease,  as  it  is  now  modified  by  causes 
to  us  unknown,  the  inflammation  seems  confined  exclu- 
sively, to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx,  and  parts 
adjacent,  and  its  peculiar  characteristic  is,  to  terminate  in  ulce- 
ration. Where  it  terminates  fatally,  it  destroys  life  by  pro- 
ducing hectic  fever,  emaciation,  and  general  prostration  ;  or 
by  involving  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  inducing  the  same 
symptoms,  with  those  of  pthisis  superadded. 

As  to  the  causes  of  this  disease,  we  do  not  {»etend  to 
be  much  wiser  than  our  readers.  In  most  cases  which 
have  come  under  our  observation,  we  have  thought  that  we 
have  found  an  adequate  cause,  inexercising  thevocal  organs 
disproportionately  to  the  rest  of  the  bwiy.  The  system 
not  bemg  strengthened  and  hardened  by  suitable  exercise, 
the  vocalapparatus,  the  most  delicate  and  irritable  structure 
in  the  body,  gives  way  under  the  excessive  task  laid  upon 
it.  Seamstresses  often  lose  the  use  of  the  right  hand  and 
arm  from  the  too  constant  use  of  the  needle ;  but  stonecut- 
ters, who  also  use  the  right  arm,  in  &  still  more  laborious 
employment,  rarely  if  ever  meet  with  the  same  accident ; 
and  the  reason  doubtless  is  to  be  found,  in  the  different  de- 
grees of  strength  and  resistance,  imparted  to  the  system,  by 
the  different  species  of  exercise.  We  believe  then,  that  the 
grand  cause  of  laryngitis  in  clergymen,  t^  speaking  in  too 
lotul  a  tonoj  too  long  ai  one  time^  and  vnth  too  great  fre* 
qttency.  We  have  heard  many  a  clergyman,  speaking 
even  in  a  moderately-sized  house,  as  if  they  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  St.  Paul  standing  on  Mars'  Hill,  or  as  if  their 
whole  audience  were  consigned  to  deafi:iess.-^-i3ome  of  the 
methodist  clerey,  display  powers  of  voice  at  their  camp 
meetiuj^,  which  a  Comnuxiore  might  envy  in  a  storm.  If 
the  articulation  be  distinct,  it  requires  far  less  volume  of 
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sound  to  fill  a  large  church,  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and 
^he  loudest  speakers  are  often  not  understood  £rom  inatten- 
tion to  this  fact.  It  is  true  that  the  public  requires  a  more 
animated  and  impassioned  style  of  speaking  than  former- 
ly, and  no  man  can  aspire  to  popularity  whose  eloquence 
is  not  of  a  bold  and  fervid  kind ;  but  the  penalty  is  often  a 
speedy  prostration  of  the  physical  powers,  and  perhaps  an 
untimely  death.  The  fate  of  a  Summerfield,  a  Lamed,  a 
Henry,  a  Cornelius,  a  Grifiin,  and  a  host  of  others,  will  tes- 
tify to  the  truth  of  this  remark.  But  this  style  of  eloquence 
is  not  necessarily  destructive  to  health,  and  would  not  prove 
so,  if  the  discourse  were  confined  within  moderate  limits 
and  proper  attention  paid  to  exercise,  diet,  &c.  But  an 
harrangue  of  an  hour  or  more,  and  perhaps  three  times 
repeated  in  the  course  of  one  day,  is  sufiicient  to  break 
down  the  vocal  organs,  if  not  the  constitution  of  most  cler* 
gymen,  especially  when  aided  by  half  a  dozen  evening 
lectures  weekly. 

Churches  are  often  constructed  with  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  acoustics.  The  convenience  and  health 
of  the  preacher  is  as  little  consulted,  as  if  he  were  an  au- 
tomaton trumpeter,  or  Maelzael's  chess  player.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  he  can  "  hold  forth "  in  one  of  these  huge  struc- 
tures, with  as  much  ease,  as  he  can  converse  in  his  own 
parlour.  He  is  literally  to  "cry  aloud  and  spare  not"  and 
lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet."  This,  then,  is  another 
cause  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  Again,  speaking 
in  damp  basements,  where  there  ^re  few  or  no  facilities  for 
ventilation,  is  another  exciting  cause  of  laryngitis.  Some 
su|^ose  that  speaking  with  the  head  thrown  back,  thus 
producing  an  unnatural  tension  and  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larnyx,  has  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the 
organs  of  speech.  This  is  doubtless  an  unnatural  position, 
and  more  injurious  in  its  consequences,  than  one  more  easy 
and  less  constrained*  Preaching  when  under  the  influence 
of  a  cold,  and  especially  if  hoarseness  be  present,  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  avoided.  This  form  of  laryngitis,  it  has 
been  contended,  is  merely  symptomatic  of  dyspepsy  and  not 
of  idiopathic  aflfection.  This  opinion,  however,  is  entire- 
ly erroneous  and  unsupported  by  proof.  It  is,  however, 
like  every  other  disease,  aggravated  by  a  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs,  and  alleviated  by  remedying 
the  same.  Some  have  attempted  to  trace  this  disease  to 
No.  III.  61 
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the  use  of  anthracite  coal,  as  its  prevalence,  they  say,  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  general  introduction  of  this 
species  of  fuel.  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  this,  to  state  that 
it  attacks  indiscriminately  those  who  do,  and  those  who  do 
not  use  this  article  of  fuel.  We  know  at  least  six  country 
clergymen,  who  have  laboured  under  this  affection,  and 
who  have  never  used  anthracite  coal  at  all-  Moreover  the 
disease  prevails  as  extensively  in  the  South,  where  this 
coal  has  never  been  introduced,  as  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  or  any  of  the  northern  States. 

The  custom  of  performing  funeral  services  at  the  grave, 
with  the  head  uncovered,  as  practiced  extensively  in  our 
large  cities,  is  extremely  detrimental  to  health,  and  often 
the  apparent  exciting  cause  of  laryngitis.  Burying  grounds 
are  generally  damp  and  unwholesome,  and  the  time  of  day 
also,  at  which  funerals  are  mostly  attended,  is  calculated  to 
give  this  cause  a  fatal  efficiency. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  exposure  to  evening  air, 
afler  the  excitement  of  public  exercises,  and  while  proba- 
bly in  a  state  of  perspiration,  as  another  frequent  cause  of 
clerical  disease.  We  can  recollect  more  than  one  instance 
where  an  attack  of  acute  laryn^tis  was  induced  by  such  ex- 
posure, and  where  the  penalty  was  protracted  suffering 
terminating  in  death. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  laryn^tis,  it  is 
not  our  design  to  discuss  the  subject  at  length,  neither  is  it 
possible  to  point  out  a  course  which  will  apply  to  every  in- 
dividual  case.  This  is  a  disease,  to  which  the  old  adage 
holds  pre-eminently  true,  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."  We  are  inclined  to  beUeve,  in  the  first 
plcu^,  that  absolute  rest  of  the  organs  is  indispensable  to  a 
cure  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  few  cases  can  be  so  effectually 
cured,  but  that  the  disease  will  return,  by  exposure  to  causes 
similar  to  those  which  produced  it.  Owing  to  the  extreme- 
ly delicate  structure  of  the  organs  concerned,  there  is  as 
great  danger  of  this  result,  as  there  is  of  putting  a  deUcate 
musical  instrument  out  of  tune,  by  roughly  handling  it. — 
Pure  air,  travelling,  and  a  mild,  but  nourishing  diet,  have 
proved  eminently  beneficial  in  most  cases  that  have  come 
under  our  notice  ;  and  we  have  also  found  leeching,  follow- 
ed by  an  issue  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  afford  great  re- 
lief. An  attention  to  the  digestive  organs  is  highly  impor- 
tant   Gargles  of  a  demulcent  kind  may  by  used  to  advan- 
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tage,  and  also  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  those  of 
a  stimulating  nature,  such  as  a  weiik  solution  of  the  sul- 
phates of  zinc  or  copper,  or  what  is  still  better,  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  of  the  strength  of  six  or  eight  grains  to  an  ounce 
of  water.  Some  cases  have  been  cured  by  a  residence 
in  a  warm  climate,  and  others,  by  making  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope. This  last  is  a  fieushionable  prescription^  and  for  the 
most  part  a  useful  one ;  but  the  tour  of  the  United  States 
would  probably  prove  as  beneficial  and  less  expensive.  The 
body  should  be  well  guarded  by  flannels  worn  next  to  the 
skin,  and  warm  bathing  and  the  flesh  brush  are  useful  aux- 
iliaries. Walking,  and  riding  on  horseback,  are  the  best 
species  of  exercise,  and  they  should  be  persevered  in  till 
the  disease  is  found  to  yield.  This  course  will  general- 
ly prove  successful,  if  commenced  before  the  disease  has 
made  much  progress.  With  respect  to  other  diseases  to 
which  clergymen  are  particularly  liable,  they  are  to  be  pre- 
vented, by  avoiding  those  causes,  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out.  Attention  to  a  few  simple  rules,  will  j^ene- 
rally  ensure  health, usefulness, personal  enjoyment, analong 
life. 

Believing  that,  under  Providence,  an  eflicient  and  faith- 
ful clergy  is  to  be  the  grand  instrument  in  the  conversion 
of  the  world,  and  that  it  actually  is  at  the  present  day  the 
chief  support  and  safe  guard  of  all  the  social,  civil  and  re- 
ligious interests  of  man,  these  remarks  are  submitted,  in  the 
humble  hope  that  they  may  be  productive  of  good,  and 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  virtue^  happiness  and  religiop^ 
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Aet.   IX.     The   last  Evidence  op  the  Truth  of 

Christianity. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Cortw,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  Maine. 

"  That  they  all  may  be  tnie ;  as  thou  Father ,  art  in  me,  and  1  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  he  orie  in  us  :  that  the  world  may  believe,  that  thou  hasi 
sent  iw*."— John,  xvii.  21. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Lit  and  TheoL  Review. 

Bangor,  Aug.  1836. 

Dear  Sir — These  are,  in  fact,  words  of  prophecy ; 
and,  often  as  they  have  been  quoted,  may  they  not,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  Lord  Bacon's,  contain  "  a  germinant^ 
meaning,  reserved  for  the  time  of  which  they  speak,  to  de- 
velope?  It  is  certain,  that  the  church  and  the  world, 
have  never  yet  sustained,  towards  each  other,  the  relative 
positions  here  described.  When  she  was  one,  "  the  whole 
world  lay  in  wickedness."  She  was  but  moving  forward 
to  its  partial  conversion.  When  the  Christian  cause  be- 
came extended  in  the  world,  to  the  widest  circumference 
it  ever  reached,  her  apparent  unity  was  no  more. 

The  words,  surely,  have  this  meaning  latent  in  them, 
which  the  commentators,  so  far  as  I  have  searched,  have 
very  generally  overlooked.  Our  Saviour  prays,  firsts  dis- 
tinctly, for  his  disciples  then  around,  and  contemporary 
with  Him ;  next,  for  all  those  who  should  believe  througjfi 
their  word ;  and,  finally,  for  the  perfect  miion  of  both. 
The  union  contemplated  is  not  that  of  any  two,  or  a  few 
successive  generations  of  Christ's  followers.  Much  less 
are  we  to  confine  it  to  the  most  perfect  of  Christians 
throughout  any  one  given  age  of  the  church.  Desirable 
as  this  may  be;  indispensable  as  it  would  appear  to  be,  in 
the  "  latter  days,"  to  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity ; 
elevating  and  gratifying  as  is  the  anticipation  of  such  days, 
to  all  but  the  most  drivelling  sectarians  ;  this,  exclusively, 
is  not  the  thing  which  Christ  desired.  It  is  far  more  than 
this.  It  is  the  union,  in  one  Spirit,  Character,  and 
outward  Development  of  Christianity^  of  all  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  Church, 

To  the  difficulties  of  realizing  the  limited  idea,  union 
in  the  present,  or  a  succeeding  generation  of  Chrisfs 
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followers^  the  attention  of  your  readers  has  been  seasona- 
bly, and  ably  called.  Holding  up,  in  the  first  instance, 
(Art.  VIII.  Sept.  1836.)  the  Good  derived,  you  have,  sub- 
sequently, pointed  out  both  the  evils  which  urge  us  to 
seek  it,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  apprehended  in  our 
road  (Art.  X.  Mar.  1836).  Union,  however,  is  conceivable 
in  (mt  generation :  it  has  pflen  been  attempted,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  characteristic  principles ;  principles  meant 
divinely  to  combine  and  animate,  and  which  shall  yet  be 
found  to  pervade  the  whole  continuous  body  of  the  church. 
It  may,  then,  be  an  union  of  profession  in  the  bond  of  sa- 
craments, diverting  men  fnmi  the  union  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bonds  of  Gospel  peace.  It  may  unduly  depress  the 
ordinances  and  forms  of  our  spiritual  religion ;  bring 
them  down  to  the  level  of  a  worldly  age,  instead  of  aim- 
ing, as  we  should  in  every  age,  to  direct  upwards,  and 
brmg  up,  the  views  of  worldly  Christians,  to  the  level  of 
primitive  Christianity.  To  something  of  this  deteriorating 
process,  allow  me,  in  Christian  freedom,  to  remark,  the 
first  article  in  your  last  number  (June^  1836,)  has  ap- 
peared, to  many  of  your  subscribers,  to  tendU 

Allow  me,  I.  to  attempt  to  deduce,  from  this  language 
of  our  Saviour,  uttered  in  the  moment  of  his  highest  in- 
spiration, a  PRINCIPLE  of  redemption  from  all  the  evils 
and  errours  of  the  sectarian  spirit  II.  To  suggest  some 
practical  efforts,  which  the  state  of  parties  in  Christendom 
seems,  even  now,  to  demand  at  our  hands. 

I.  Our  Saviour's  words  grasp  the  whole  truth  of  our 
Brotherhood.  Christians  are  only  $o  to  attempt,  or  desire 
to  be,  one  with  each  other,  as,  in  all  circunustances,  to  be 
and  remain  as  one,  with  Christ  and  his  apostles.  His 
prayer  is  not,  that  the  Christians  of  a  remote,  or  of  the 
remotest  and  most  numerous  generation,  nor  that  those 
of  the  immediate  generation  to  which  he  addressed  him- 
self, (and,  perhaps,  the  first  and  last  will  be,  each  in  their 
respective  agencies,  the  most  important  and  efiective  gene- 
ration,) may  be  one ; — but,  that  they  all  may  be  aneJ^ 
The  busiest  and  latest  age  will  never  do  its  duty,  or  ac- 
complish its  high  destiny,  without  a  steady  r^ard  to  <<  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  ;" — to  the  truths, 
tempers,  and  Uves  of  the  very  first  age.  The  first  age  had 
never  survived  its  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  of  difficulty, 
if  it9  Catholic  fait|^  and  hope  bad  not  been  so  strongly 
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fixed,  as  we  know  they  were,  on  the  last  ages,  on  the  very 
«  coining  of  the  Lord."  Every  limitation  of  the  scope  of 
this  memorable  prayer,  is  calculated  to  satisfy  us  with  in- 
ferior objects,  and  to  suggest  inferior  means  of  Christian 
union.  If  disposed  to  urge  this  union,  let  us  "  crane  up" 
our  minds  to  the  full  "  height  of  this  great  argument." 

It  will  remind  us,  at  least,  of  the  divinity  of  that 
blessed  Truth,  which,  alone,  has  energy  sufficient  to  cre- 
ate, and  keep  alive,  in  a  world  like  this,  the  needful  love. 

Have  not  plans  of  union  j^enerally  failed,  Mr.  Editor, 
just  because  they  have  been  either  local,  or  temporary,  or 
formed  on  the  contracted  standard  of  some  one  given  pe- 
riod of  the  Church  ?  That  is,  they  have  failed,  as,  on  a 
full  review  of  the  subject,  might  be  expected,  at  the  point 
where  sectarianism  has  always  begun,  and  renewc^l  its 
strength,  among  Christians ;  t.  e,  where  they  have  had  too 
partial  an  eye  on  the  spiritual  interests,  or  have  gloried  too 
much  in  the  example,  (perhaps  in  the  real  worthies,)  of 
some  one  a^e  ] — when  they  have  not  taken  enough  of  the 
glorious  field  of  Christian  church  interests  into  view ; — 
when  they  have  been,  either  not  historical  enough,  or, 
with  inspiration  still  breathing  on  them  from  Scripture, 
not  prophetic  enough,  in  their  views ; — ^when  they  have 
forgotten,  that  insight  into  this  subject  especially,  is  both 
retrospection  and  anticipation.  Men  vainly  seek  to  de- 
stroy sects,  by  the  prejudices  that  created  them, — to  reform 
them,  in  the  very  spirit  by  which  they  became  most  cor- 
rupt 

They  have  embraced  certain  distinctive  forms  of  the 
Christian  faith,  or  discipline.  They,  of  course,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  leading  writers  and  exemplars  of 
that  faith  and  form ;  writers  produced,  generally,  by  the 
necessities  of  their  age, — ^master  spirits,  some  of  them,  in 
ail  the  great  and  practical  truths  of  the  gospel;  feeble 
narrow-minded  men,  others,  as  ever  led  a  party,  or  wielded 
a  pen.  Good  men,  these  last  may  have  been,  but  men 
who  have  magnified  particular  truths,  points  of  Christian 
d€>ctrine,  or  mities  of  a  holy  life,  out  of  all  proportion 
with  other  doctrines  and  duties ;  men  who  have  fostered, 
unwittingly,  (though  not,  always,  unwarned,)  whole  fami- 
lies of  monstrous  errors,  in  the  hot-bed  of  tiieir  zeal  for 
tnith.  With  minds  formed  on  such  models,  acquainted 
only  with  such  standards,  or  not  even  sturdily  determined 
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to  be  independent  of  their  influence,  shall  we  attempt  to 
reform  the  face  of  Christendom  ?  Thus  {originated  the 
vast  majority  of  sects. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  subject-matter  of  the  chief  dif- 
ferences, among  those  who  "  hold  the  Head ;"  and  of  what 
is  involved  in  this  phrase  we  shall  say  more,  hereafter. 
They  embrace  difficulties  in  church  government,  church 
discipline,  and  in  our  general  church-relations  to  an  ungodly 
world. 

Now,  charity  and  wisdom  alike  require,  that  the  aspect 
of  all  the  governments  of  men  be,  in  measure,  adapted  to 
the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  the  spheres  they  occupy. 
Certain  cardinal  points  are  immutable.  There  is  a  su- 
preme allegiance  to  Christ,  a  supreme  deference  to  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  a  host  of  plain  things  and  common  objects,  in 
which  all  are  agreed,  that  remain  unchanged,  unchange- 
able. But,  necessity  obtrudes  particular  points  on  a  par- 
ticular a^  of  the  church ;  and  the  records  of  that  age 
contain  mese  points,  of  course,  chiefly. 

Discipline  within  the  church,  will,  on  similar  princi- 
ples, be  required  also  to  be  varied ;  and  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  an  ever-changing  world  demand  that  we  speak 
its  various  languages,  and  even  dialects  of  thought  and 
feeling,  that  we  become,  if  "  cdl  things"  in  one  age,  difierent 
things  in  different  ages,  "  to  all  men,"  that  we  may,  by  all 
means,  save  some.  What  is  peculiar,  is  by  wise  and 
holy  men  at  all  times  duly  and  wholesomely  combined 
with  what  is  common,  and  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
church  of  every  age.  The  combination,  however,  does 
not  always  appear  in  the  page  of  history.  What  is  novel, 
does.  And  now,  between  the  forgetmlness  of  this,  and 
the  mischievous  conception  that  precisely  the  govern- 
ment, the  discipline,  and  the  language  of  one  famous  age, 
are  in  all  points  to  be  followed  by  another  age,  all  uie 
extreme  differences  of  sectarian  opinion  have  been  first 
begotten.  How  extremes  have  gone  on  to  beget  each 
other,  is  yet  more  plain.  Really  good  men,  have  at  one 
time  felt  themselves,  and  all  the  church  within  their  pur- 
view, iron-bound  in  forms ;  unwisely,  therefore — often 
half-madly, — have  they,  at  another  time,  warred  against 
cdl  forms.  Now,  and  for  a  generation  or  two,  a  whole 
region  of  Christian  churches  has  been  disciplined  into  the 
stiffness  of  death ;  anon,  and  for  another  generation,  all 
discipline  becomes  discarded. 
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Illustrations  pervade  every  era  and  corner  of  the  church. 
The  government  founded  by  the  apostles  (we  say  not  what 
it  was  in  form,)  is  modified — and  Diocesan  Episcopacy  is 
established.  This  stiffens  into  Popery,  and  is  defended  by 
the  sword,  civil  and  persecuting.  Popery  is  resisted  by  the 
Anabaptists  in  Germany  and  by  Knox  in  Scotland,  with  a 
violence  fully  equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  established. 
The  Puritans  in  Old  England  reject  Episcopacy ;  in  New 
England,  they  erect  as  tyrannical  a  government  of  the  many, 
as  that  of  the  few  hated  prelates,  they  had  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic to  abjure.  From  the  church  of  England,  on  questions 
of  mere  form,  (designed  originally  to  defend  her  from  the 
Dissenters,)  a  Wesley  and  a  Whitefield,  preaching  their 
own  doctrines,  are  ejected ;  Whitefield  boldly  preaches  those 
doctrines  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  leaves  no  church. 
Mr.  Wesley,  wide  awake  to  this  evil,  constitutes  himself 
sole  leader  of  the  discipline,  and  legal  possessor  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  property,  of  his  numerous  followers.  "  What 
a  piece  of  work  is  man !"  What  a  yet  more  incongni- 
ous  medley  of  jarring  motives.  Christian  men,  acting  upon 
selfish  and  worldly — local  or  temporary  expedients,  in 
Christ's  church  ! 

Where  is  the  redeeming'  principle  ?  Let  the  ques- 
tion be  well  pondered  by  your  readers  and  correspondents. 
It  is  found  only,  we  contend,  in  the  love  of  the  truth  as 
true  for  eternity,  and  of  the  Church  and  her  Institutions  as 
the  Church  of  all  ages.  We  shall  utterly  fail  in  grappling 
with  the  Sectarian  spirit  (if  I  have  grasped  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord's  prayer)  should  we  attempt  to  reform  the  church 
regarding  her  only  as  adapted  to  any  one  age.  For  this  is 
the  Sectarian  spirit.  This  has  wrought  all  the  mischief. 
Nothing  must  be  law  but  the  Bible  ;  but  the  last  evidence, 
that  the  desire  of  all  nations  has  come,  shall  be  wholly  of 
Himself;  shall  combine  the  experience  of  oKHis  church  ; 
shall  gather  the  treasures  of  truth  and  wisdom  from  her 
whole  history.  It  shall  combine  within  the  church  a  love 
of  neighbour  as  one's  self,  to  fulfill  the  law  ; — a  love  of  the 
brotherhood  more  then  one's  self,  to  fulfil  Christ's  new  com- 
mand, and  the  obligations  of  his  high  example  under  the 
ffospel.  From  all  selfishness,  it  shall  exhibit  a  practical  re- 
demption in  Christians,  like  that  of  the  primitive  brethren  ; 
a  deliverance  firom  all  pride,  from  the  spirit  of  dictation, 
and  from  the  love  of  power,  like  that  of  the  holy  apostles ; 
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a  triumph  over  the  fear  of  man,  and  even  a  coward's  love 
of  life,  like  that  of  the  noble  army  of  Martyrs.  It  shall  sac- 
rifice all  exclusive,  personal  and  party  interests  to  the  social 
and  eternal  interest  of  man.  Homogeneous  every  where 
with  the  claims  of  daily  duty,  the  elements  of  its  pe^riotism 
shall  be  philanthropy ;  of  its  philanthropy,  piety ;  of  its  piety, 
likeness  to  Christ.  It  will  shake  all  nations,  when  God 
shall  fill  his  House  with  this  glory.  No  truth  will  ever 
stand  upoii  the  basis  of  making  so  many  other  things 
Hailse,  if  this  be  untrue. 

II.  To  look  practically  toward  this  great  consumma- 
tion,— I  would  submit,  that  there  are  certain  efibrts  which 
the  state  of  parties,  both  in  England  and  America,  permit| 
and  even  demand  us  even  now  to  make. 

1.  An  effort  to  think  patiently,  kindly  and  respecfiiUy 
of  the  argument  opposed  to  ours,  on  points  of  difference  be- 
ween  Christians.  Without  any  effort,  we  slide  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  them  contemptuously.  The  good  man's 
adoption  of  an  error  cannot  make  it  either  at  all  true  or  alto- 
gether harmless  ;  but  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  necessari* 
ly  a  fatal  one,  and  that  is  a  dear  case^  if  his  character  is 
clear  with  us.  There  might  have  been  a  worm  hole  in 
Aaron's  rod  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  it  from  budding. 

2.  An  effort  not  to  think  too  much  of  our  difference,  or 
of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  truths  at  issue.  Differences 
among  Christians  may  wisely  perhaps  be  treated  like 
personal  afflictions.  God  sends  ttiem.  They  are  not  to  be 
despised;  they  require  investigation,  conversing  with. — 
They  carry  sometimes  "a  precious  jewel"  in  an  ugly  "  head." 
They  are  not  to  be  magnified.  We  must  not  <<  iaint "  un- 
der them.  Charity  is  wounded  by  our  indulging  either  of 
the  propensities  above  mentioned. 

3.  Still  more  important  is  it,  I  submit,  that  we  make  re- 
solute efforts  to  discriminate  between  ihe  negative  and  pos- 
itive opposition  to  truth,  which  we  think  the  arguments  or 
the  practices  of  our  differing  brother  to  contain.  The  spirit 
and  character  of  a  man,  and  by  consequence,  those  of  a 
number  of  men,  may  soon  show  us,  that  he  or  they  hold  a 
certain  error,  rather  by  defect  of  feeling  the  appropriate  ev- 
idence, than  any  pertinacious  opposition,  or  criminal  indif- 
ference to  the  truth.  There  may  even  have  been  an  unu- 
sual lack  of  opportunity  to  know  the  truth  in  the  case.  A 
French  officer,  a  convert  in  England  to  Christianity  from 
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Deism,  first  made  me  feel  deeply  the  value  of  this  distinction. 
He  was  converted  among  some  christians  who  did  not  em- 
brace those  distinguishing  doctrines  of  a  moderate  Calvin- 
ism for  which  I  should  contend,  and  which  he  soon  after- 
wards received.  I  then  asked  him  what  his  former  firiends 
thought  of  the  change  in  his  opinions  ?  "  Sir,"  replied  he 
promptly,  "  I  have  not  changed  my  opinions,  /  have  prth 
gressed  in  my  knowledgeJ^  Calvinists  undoubtedly  may 
and  should  regard  Evangelical  Arminians,  as  erroneous  by 
defect — ^the  Episcopalian  should  form  this  charitable  opin- 
ion of  other  labourers  in  Christ's  vineyard.  The  Baptist 
should  entertain  this  view  of  his  Pedobaptist  brother,  and 
he  is  under  the  same  obligation  to  reciprocate  it.  How 
often  will  it  be  found,  that  defective  as  our  Christian  breth- 
ren may  be  in  one  point  of  doctrine  or  duty,  they  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  various  other  points  which  we 
have  overlooked,  and  that  theirs'  is  "  the  mote  "  of  defi- 
ciency, ours,  the  "  beam  !" 

4.  Let  us  also  thank  God  and  take  courage,  at  the  re- 
flection, that  the  chief  points  of  difierence  between  evange- 
lical Christians,  involve  either  truths  secondary  only  in  im- 
portance, or  second  in  the  order  of  the  time  at  which  we 
expect  them  to  be  received.  They  regard  the  ordinances 
more  than  the  doctrines ;  the  profession  much  more  than 
the  possession  of  Christianity ;  the  government  more  than 
the  integral  being  of  the  church.  We  should  make  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  point  out  and  sustain  this  distinction  every 
where. 

5.  To  speak  more  specifically,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  distant,  when  there  might  be  proposed  a 
hearty  and  broad  union  in  certain  public  services  of  religion, 
with  a  view  to  the  entire  evans^elization  of  this  country. 
We  have  seen,  that  in  our  Lord's  memorable  prayer,  pre- 
served by  St.  John,  the  redeeming  and  miiding  principle 
of  re-union  among  his  people,  is  afforded  to  us ;  and  that 
He  presents  this  principle  as  efficient  in  the  conversion  of 
a  world.  We  should  not  seek  to  be  imited  for  the  mere 
purpose,  either  of  admiring,  or  enjoying  our  union,  but  to 
make  it  bear  on  some  corresponding  effort  for  the  glory  of 
God.  May  not  this  suggest  that  we  should  pray  earnestly, 
often,  and  more  unitedly,  in  the  spirit  of  this  comprehen- 
sive petition  ?  Is  not  a  communion  in  prayer  possible  and 
practicable  where,  unhappily,  communion  in  no  other  ordi- 
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nance  of  religion  could  be  attempted  ?  To  me  it  seems, 
that  it  is  quite  practicable,  Sir,  and  ought  to  be  acted  upon 
among  all  who  maintain  our  Saviour's  proper  Deity  and 
mediation,  salvation  by  grace  alone,  through  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  a  personal  regenera- 
tion, or  change  of  heart,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  this  is 
what  I  have  meant  in  this  paper,  by  "  holding  the  Head." 

I  should  rejoice.  Sir,  to  see  the  true  friends  of  Christian 
tmion  meet,  and  produce  some  plan  of  a  short  liturgical 
and  extempore  service,  to  be  forthwith  used  among  us  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  or  early  on  the  Lord's  day  morning — 
having  the  harmony  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  and 
the  greater  success  of  a  preached  gospel,  for  its  particular 
subjects.  Where,  in  point  of  numbers  they  could  be  accom- 
modated, I  would  have  all  the  evangelical  denominations 
meet,  "  with  one  accord,  in  one  place,"  to  use  such  a  service, 
and  their  clergy,  conjointly,  or  alternately,  conduct  it.  On 
a  week-day  evening,  especially  at  the  monthly  concert, 
how  often  would  it  be  a  decided  and  heart-warming  im- 
provement, to  gather  together  all  who  attend  the  scattered 
services  of  a  town,  into  one  church  ? 

This  I  should  hope, — "watchinff  thereunto  with  ail 
perseverance  and  supplication  for  cdl  saints,"  in  private, 
together  with  consistent  lives — might  result  in  some  new 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  charity  among  us,  so  that  we 
should  soon  be  anxious  for  a  plan  of  united  public  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  throughout  the  country — ^preaching, 
designed  rather  for  the  many  thousands  of  Sabbath-breakers, 
than  the  few  hundreds  of  Sabbath-keepers,  and  for  the 
bringing  home  to  Christ's  fold,  the  millions  who  are,  I  fear, 
even  in  this  enlightened  country  and  age,  <<  as  sheep  having 
NO  shepherdP^  Have  your  readers  hearts  to  weep  over 
such?  Then  they  will  bestir  themselves.  Our  aim  must 
be,  at  no  proselytism  from  party  to  party,  but  at  conversion 
from  ungodliness  to  Christ. 
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Physical  Theory  0/ Another  Life,    By  the  author  of  Natural  Bistory  of 
EnihusiasM.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Co,  900  Broadwof,  l«36w 

Whoever  has  snpDosed  that  the  increase  of  knowledge  bears  any 
great  proportion  to  the  increase  of  books,  or  that  literature  is  gaining 
much  Dj  tne  constant  accession  of  new  authors,  is  doubtless  doomed  to 
disappointment  We  have  so  long  been  surfeited  with  what  is  new,  and 
found  so  little  that  is  original,  that  we  have  begun  to  entertain  the  sus- 
picion, that  literature  is  only  passing  through  a  general  metempsycosis : 
that  the  souls  of  antiquated  volumes  are  emigrating  from  their  decayed 
bodies,  and  making  their  appearance  again  in  others  more  genteel  and 
spacious.  We  think  we  have  actually  met  with  the  contents  of  several 
popular  works  in  their  pre-existent  state,  and  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
we  were  as  much  delignted  with  them  when  they  formed  a  few  para- 
graphs in  some  ancient  divine,  as  when  spread  out  to  their  present  alee 
ana  dimensions. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  volumes  now  issuing  from  the  press,  which 
does  not  contain  what  is  much  better  thought  and  said  iu  a  thousand 
other  books.  The  author  has  the  honesty  to  conclude,  that  his  reader 
should  have  some  equivalent  for  his  time  and  money ;  that  the  Chris- 
tian public,  with  the  present  demands  upon  their  charities,  ought  not  to  be 
taxed  for  common -place  thoughts,  vapid  declamation  and  cnkle  and 
dasgerons  speculations. 

The  writer  has  several  times  appeared  before  the  Christian  public, 
and  has  acquired  a  reputation  which  the  present  volume  fully  sustains. 
He  doubtless  possesses  a  most  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind.  His 
taste  and  genius  seem  to  have  inclined  him  to  metaphysical  subjects,  and 
he  has  most  successfully  cultivated  such  as  have  any  important  bearing 
on  Christianity.  As  a^  specimen  of  his  style,  we  quote  a  passage,  in 
which  we  think,  he  has  presented  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
mind  and  matter,  in  a  veiy  forcible  and  ii^ppy  manner. 

**  The  materialist — and  in  this  argument  the  materialist  must  take  the 
atheist  as  his  companion,  the  materialist  says — ^"  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  matter:  for  it  is  under  my  touch,  it  is  before 
ny  eyes,  and  its  properties^are  the  subject  of  the  only  sciences  that  are 
al»olute  in  their  method  of  reasoning,  and  infallible  in  their  results.  But 
as  to  mind,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  merely  a  function  of  animal  organiza- 
tion, or  a  product  of  cerebral  secretions,  I  know  nothing,  and  can  know 
nothing  or  it,  and  the  inquiry  concerning  it  ever  has  been,  and  must  al- 
ways  remain  obscure  and  unsatisfactory. 

'*  But  the  spiritualist  contemns  this  summary  treatment  of  the  argu- 
ment by  his  antagonist,  as  crude  and  illogical,  and  such  as  can  satisfy 
none  who  are  competent  to  analyse  strictly  their  own  consciousness.  He 
affirms  that  this  statement  of  the  case  by  his  opponent  takes  for  granted 
the  verv  facts  that  are  to  be  proved  j  and  in  reply  to  the  materialist,  he 
says—"  All  that  I  contend  for,  and  which  I  affirm  to  be  intuitively  cer- 
tain, and  known  without  proof,  you  first  tacitly  assume,  and  then  formal- 
ly deny.  What  are  all  these  sensations  of  touch  and  sight,  and  what  are 
these  demonstrations  of  mathematical  science  of  which  you  speak,  but  so 
many  states  of  the  mind — so  many  mental  phenomena,  as  I  may  term 
them,  which,  while  they  imply  necessarily  the  existence  of  mind,  do  bat 
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render  the  existence  of  matter  probable ;  or  at  best  demonstrate  Its  re- 
ality by  a  circuit  of  reasoning  1  I  will  grant  you  that  an  external  world 
may  exist,  and  I  believe  that  it  does  exist :  but  this  very  belief,  let  it  rise 
as  high  as  it  may,  together  with  the  argument  that  sustains  it,  are  still  only 
so  many  elements  of  my  mental  consciousness,  andean  never  nuUiiy  or 
annihilate  that  of  which  they  are  parts."  This  skepticism  concerning 
the  reality  of  matter,  and  an  external  world,  which  is  of  a  far  more  sub- 
tile and  sweeping  kind  than  that  of  the  materialist  concerning  mind,  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  supplant ;  and  he  feels  himself  undermined  in  his 
assault  upon  spiritualism,  and  his  foot  sinks  whichever  wav  he  endea- 
vours to  advance.  His  opponent  therefore  leaves  him  with  this  defi- 
ance— **  Prove  the  existence  of  an  external  world  if  you  please,  or  if  yoa 
can ;— and  I  do  believe  it  to  exist ;  but  I  believe  it  by  inference :  and 
tlierefore  hold  it  as  a  truth,  if  not  inferior  in  certainty,  yet  assurealy  as 
subordinate  to  that  primary  truth— the  existence  of  mind." 

The  object  of  the  writer  in  the  present  work,  is  to  point  out  the  evi- 
dent connexions  which  philoe<^hy  has  traced  between  the  mind  and 
body ;  to  describe  reciprocal  operations  and  influences  of  these  upon  each 
other-*to  show  to  what  extent,  the  mind  is  circumscribed  in  its  percep- 
tions :  impeded,  thwarted,  and  interrupted  in  its  operations ;  and  im- 
paired in  Its  powers  by  the  body.  Then  to  show,  that  as  a  more  delicate 
and  exquisite  organization  of  liody,  would  add  so  much  to  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  would  so  extend  its  perceptions,  and  increase  its  knowledge, 
that  both  reason  and  revelation  make  it  probable  that  such  an  organization 
will  be  bestowed ;  thaf  hereafter  the  soul  will  be  united  to  a  body,  not  only 
free  from  the  inherited  defects  of  the  present,  but  also  differing  maierv^ 
ally  in  its  nature. 

We  think  that  he  has  treated  a  subject,  on  which  revelation  is  almost 
silent,  with  becoming  caution :  that  he  attributes  no  undue  authority  to 
his  conclusions.  He  ever,  throughout  his  investigations,  manifests  a 
pious  respect  for  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  modesty  of  a  truly  great 
mind,  and  the  caution  and  suspicion  of  his  conclusions  which  charac- 
terize the  real  philosopher  who  respects  the  bounds  which  Gk>d  has  pre- 
scribed to  human  enquiries. 

That  the  imperfection  and  corruptibility  of  the  human  body  which 
have  been  inherited  from  our  first  parents  will  hereafter  be  removed: 
that  the  body  will  be  restored  to  its  original  perfection,  is  an  undisputed 
truth  of  revelation.  But  it  is  the  great  object  of  our  author,  in  his  inge- 
nious and  beautiful  discussions,  to  go  much  beyond  this ;  to  make  it  prob- 
able, not  only  that  the  body  will  be  perfect  and  incorruptible,  but  also 
materially  different  in  nature  from  what  it  was.  That  the  person  will 
possess  a  perfection  of  senses — a  power  of  locomotion — a  command  over 
matter — a  freedom  from  mental  fatigue — a  power  of  reasoning,  memory 
and  association,  now  almost  inconceivable. 

Here  we  think  our  author  has  failed  in  his  proof.  His  reasoning  is 
ingenious  and  plausible,  but  not  convincing.  We  think  he  should 
have  proved,  that,  if  the  body  is  to  receive  such  an  imi>ortant  change,  the 
perceptive  mind  should  also  receive  one  e<}ual  and  similar.  He  seems 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  every  thing  requisite  belongs  to  it  as  mind  al- 
ready ;  thai  its  powers  at  present  are  only  repressed  by  the  grossness  of 
the  instruments  through  which  they  act.  Yet  he  has  admitted  that  the 
senses  are  only  the  instruments  through  which  the  mind  acts;  and  that  the 
mind  is  inherently  percipient  of  light,  heat,  sound,  Slc.  ;  that  thes^ 
inherent  powers  have  been  bestowed  by  Gk>d :  they  of  course,  have  their 
limits,  and  were  accommodated  to  the  orgaiis  which  they  were  to  use ; 
they  doubtless  differ  in  different  orders  of  beings,  and  in  different  beings 
of  the  same  order;    Now,  are  wt  to  suppose,  that  God  did  not  originally 
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accommodate  these  powers  of  the  mind  to  the  natnre  of  the  body  with 
which  he  had  inrested  it  1  Could  he  have  immersed  or  rather  smother- 
ed intellects  the  most  noble  and  exalted  in  the  bodies  oC  our  first  parents, 
in  bodies  so  gross  and  coarsely  organized  as  not  to  be  able  to  develope 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  inherent  powers  of  mind  1  Could  he  have  left 
it  till  the  fall  and  recotrery  of  man  should  make  it,  in  some  way,  ex- 
pedient to  bestow  on  the  human  race,  bodies  in  some  respect  adapted 
to  the  high  character  of  their  minds  \ 

That  our  bodies  will  be  raised  spiritual  and  incorruptible,  is  the 
belief  of  all  who  respect  the  authority  of  revelation.  Though  the  real 
Christian  expects  and  intensely  desires  to  possess  a  body  fit  to  be 
the  servant  oi  a  holy  soul,  he  desires  with  still  greater  intensity  to  be 
free  from  the  struggles  of  the  flesh ;  from  the  remains  of  indwelling  sin. 
He  desires  not  principally  to  become  an  expert  reasoner,  a  skilful  math- 
ematician or  natural  philosopher,  in  another  life.  He  will  of  courae 
adore  the  perfections  of  Xjk>d  in  the  Creation — ^but  the  great  work  of  re- 
demption will  be  that  which  will  fix  all  his  mental  and  moral  powers. 

We  are  compelled  to  think  the  speculations  of  our  author,  amusing  aad 
ingenious  rather  than  useful — from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  they  can 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  very  few.  We  have  the  highest  respect  for 
the  philanthropy,  piety  and  talents  of  our  author.  We  think  his  book 
contains  much  that  is  new  and  curious;  but  we  think  Baxter  has 
come  much  nearer  to  the  true  theory  of  4tnother  life,  in  his  Saint's  everlast- 
ing Rest.  He  has  kept  reason  silent,  and  listened  to  Scripture ;  and  we 
know  of  no  book  except  the  bible  so  well  adapted  to  make  the  great  sab> 
ject  of  another  life  a  subject  of  innocent,  useful  and  deUghtfuI  specular 
tion« 
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Art.  I.     Gavsbb  op  the  Pbxsbnt  Declension  op 

Religion. 

By  Rev.  N.  MurraYj  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

An  Inquiry  vnU>  ike  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Religion  in  Christian  Churches. 
By  John  Orifn.     T%ir4  Edition^  Qve.  pp,  75.  lAmdcn,  1819. 

We  learn  that  the  author  of  the  above  "  inquiry"  was 
the  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Great  Britain.  Whether 
he  is  now  hying  we  are  not  informed.  The  autlior  states 
that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  Hampshire 
JLssociation,  and  that  the  questions  assigned  him  to  answer 
were,  <^What  a&£  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Re- 
ligion IN  Chbistian  Churches,  and  what  are  the 
BEST  means  of  EFFECTING  ITS  REVIVAL  ?"  These  vcry 
important  questioris  he  discusses  with  considerable  ability. 
By  the  vote  of  the  association  the  discussion  was  given  to 
the  public,  and  soon  reaches  its  third  edition.  We  know 
not  that  it  has  ever  been  re-published  in  this  country.  And 
we  would  here  venture  to  suggest  to  our  Baptist  brethren, 
that  an  abndgement  of  this  wdrk  adapted  to  their  churches, 
and  published  in  the  form  of  a  tract,  would  be  likely  to  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  their  own  denomination  by  withdraw- 
ing attention  from  a  circumstance  to  the  essence  of  religion ; 
a  result  amoii^  all  Christians  most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  questions  discussed  by  our  author  are  questions  of 
hig[h  importance  to  every  branch  of  our  American  Zion ; 
a^  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational churches.  That  the  special  influences  of  the  Spi- 
rit are  withheld,  and  that  there  is  throughout  the  Church 
a  sad  declension  of  vital  piety,  is  but  too  evident.  Since 
the  days  of  Edwards,  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
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churches  of  this  country  have  often  been  visited  with  re- 
markable spiritual  refreshings.  With  but  little  interruption, 
they  have  continued  to  shed  their  rich  influences  on  our 
churches,  our  colleges,  our  academies,  until  within  a  few 
years  past.  In  some  instances,  as  in  that  of  Berkshire, 
whole  counties  have  been  drenched  in  the  heavenly  shower. 
These  revivals  have  been  confined  to  no  district,  to  no  de- 
nomination, to  the  exhibition  of  no  particular  views  of  doc- 
trine, nor  yet  to  any  particular  class  of  men.  Commencing 
at  the  east,  they  spread  to  the  south  and  west,  refreshing 
and  strengthening  the  churches,  and  like  the  tide  of  the 
ocean  gaining  at  one  place  what  they  lost  at  another.  But 
for  causes  which  every  lover  of  Zion  should  be  anxious  to 
know,  they  have  taken  their  departure,  with  here  and  there 
a  solitary  exception. 

With  this  withdrawal  of  special  spiritual  influences,  there 
is  a  corresponding  declension  of  vital  piety.  There  re- 
mains much  of  the  form  of  godliness  for  which  we  should 
be  thankful.  There  is  much  activity  and  liberality  in  sus- 
taining our  various  benevolent  institutions ;  but  the  living 
energy,  the  spirit  which  vital  piety  imparts,  is  comparatively 
absent.  That  it  is  so,  there  are  many  witnessess  to  testify. 
The  great  want  of  success  attending  the  labours  of  our 
ministry  is  one  witness.  The  alienations  and  distractions 
in  the  Church  are  another.  Whilst  we  should  speak  of 
these  things,  not  in  the  language  of  reproof,  but  in  that  of 
mourning  and  lamentation,  we  should  be  diligent  in  our 
inquiries  after  the  catises  of  this  wide  spread  declension, 
and  when  discovered  we  should  labour  to  remove  them. 

The  hi^h  political  feeling  which  has  distracted  the  coun- 
try for  a  few  years  past,  is  doubtless  one  cause.  Strong 
political  excitements,  because  they  deeply  interest,  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  prosperity  of  religion.  And  as 
every  man  pleads  the  good  of  his  country,  and  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  measures  he  upholds,  and  the  superior 
claims  of  the  candidate  he  advocates,  all  stand  on  the  same 
tiieoretic  foundation ;  but  when  they  differ,  they  are  the  poles 
apart.  In  proportion  to  their  confidence  in  the  purity  of 
their  motives  and  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  policy,  is 
their  party  bitterness  and  rancour.  And  when  hostile  par- 
ties come  into  collision,  as  they  frequently  do,  and  at  every 
point,  it  is  like  two  angry  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  and 
raging,  and  casting  up  mire  and  dirt. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  the  poUtical  excitement  of  the 
country  has,  to  some  e^ctent,  enlisted  erenr  mind.  It  has 
divided  fiumilies,  separated  old  and  tried  iriends,  flung  the 
apple  of  discord  into  towns  and  villages,  and  caused  the  land 
to  echo  with  the  din  of  party  contest.  It  has  converted  the 
press  into  an  engine  of  slander  and  personal  abuse.  It  has 
so  poisoned  this  fountain,  that;  instead  of  pure  sti^ams,  it  is 
pouring  out  putrid  torrents,  which  cause  the  whole  country 
to  mourn.  And  this  feeling  has  entered  the  Church,  and 
has  occupied  far  more  than  its  just  proportion  of  the  atten- 
tion of  its  members.  But  one  feeling  at  a  time  can  deeply 
interest  No  matter  what  that  feeling  is,  or  what  excites  it, 
it  excludes  for  the  time  every  other.  These  feelings  on 
political  subjects  have  so  occupied  worldly  men,  that  a 
lodgement  for  a  religious  consideration  could  not  be  made 
in  meir  minds.  And  they  have  so  interested  religious  men 
as  to  withdraw  them  from  the  weekly  lecture,  and  other 
religious  exercises.  And  where  the  feeUn^  has  produced 
neimer  of  these  results,  it  has  so  abated  religious  fervour  in 
thousands  of  instances  as  to  produce  inaction.  There  is 
not  a  pastor  in  the  land  who  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  his  people,  and  who  has  traced  up  the  low 
state  of  religion  to  its  causes,  who  will  not  recognize  this 
as  one  of  them. 

The  increase  of  a  worldly  spirit  in  the  Church  is  another 
cause.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  on  earth  where  the 
Church  is  in  so  much  danger  from  this  cause  as  our  own. 
Most  other  nations  have  reached  fixedness,  if  not  the  decre- 
pitude of  old  a^,  whilst  with  us  every  thing  is  new  and 
young  and  elastic.  Our  nation  is  pursuing  a  career  with 
tile  strength  and  the  strides  of  a  giant.  Our  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  there  is  a  proportional  increase  in 
the  vaJue  of  property.  And  then  we  are  a  people  of  bound- 
less enterprise.  Canals  and  railroads  are  cutting  up  our 
vallies,  and  running  along  our  rivers,  and  penetrating  our 
forests,  and  scaling  our  mountains,  and  stretching  over  our 
prairies.  By  dimmishing  distance,  they  add  to  time ;  and 
by  increasing  the  facility  of  intercourse  and  transportation, 
they  increase  the  business  and  bustle  of  the  country  a  thou- 
sandfold. And  these  improvements,  wherever  extended, 
greatly  excite  the  public  mind.  Through  their  influence 
ttie  coimtry  village  whose  very  houses  sleep  to-day,  is  all 
excitement  to-morrow.    The  peaceful  river  whose  waters 
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nothing  ever  disturbed  but  the  bark  canoe,  and  on  who^se 
banks  are  heard  the  echoes  of  the  woodman's  axe  to-day,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  is  ploughed  by  the  steamer,  and 
its  banks  are  studded  with  rising  towns  and  cities.  Such  is 
the  rapid  increase  of  these  improvements,  and  of  business ; 
and  such  frequently  is  the  sudden  rise  of  property,  that  men 
seem  crazy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Since  the  possession  of 
money  raises  to  influence,  respectability  and  office,  there 
seems  to  be  a  public  mania  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
This  is  the  all-absorbing  object.  Now  what  we  desire  to 
say  is,  that  this  feeling  has  giuned  admission  within  the 
sacred  enclosures  of  the  Church,  and  has  done  nmch  to 
produce  this  lamented  declension  of  vital  piet^.  All  over 
the  land,  church-members,  and  elders,  and  m  some  in- 
stances ministers,  forgetfol  of  God  and  duty,  are  out  in  this 
giddy  pursuit  of  the  world. 

That  the  church  permits  subordinate  subjects  to  oc- 
cupy too  much  of  its  time  and  strength  is  yet  another  cause. 
The  Church  as  such,  and  its  ever^  individual  member, 
should  have  but  one  grand  object  m  view.  That  object 
should  be  the  glory  of  God  by  the  conversion  of  men.  To 
this,  every  other  should  be  both  subordinate  and  subservi- 
ent. It  is  truly  sad  to  see  how  widely  the  church,  in  every 
age,  has  departed  from  this  obvious  rule.  And  by  its  de- 
parture from  it  at  this  day;  by  diverting  the  best  of  her 
talent  to  minor  subjects,  which  cause  strife  and  alienation^ 
she  has  much  weakened  her  influence  on  the  world,  and 
done  much  to  stay  the  genial  influence  of  the  Spirit  A 
good  report  of  those  who  are  without,  is  of  high  importance 
to  an  individual  Christian,  still  more  so  to  a  minister,  ud 
more  so  still  to  a  whole  church.  It  is  therefore  of  prime 
importance,  that  every  thing  tending  to  injure  the  character 
of  a  church  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Every  reader  will  recollect  the  excitement  created  but 
a  few  years  since  by  the  controversy  on  New  Measures. 
How  much  precious  time  and  talent  were  expended  in  their 
advocacy,  and  in  opposition  to  thent  Had  every  man 
prayerfully  and  meekly  pursued  scriptural  measures,  and 
in  a  scriptural  way  promoted  revivals,  how  much  good 
mi^ht  have  been  effected.  But  each  party  considering  it«> 
self  either  the  censor  or  the  keeper  of  tins  other,  hostility 
was  excited,  collision  ensued,  ahd  the  work  of  the  Lord 
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was  neglected.  Were  it  not  for  the  life-preserving  influ« 
ence  ot  controversy,  the  more  objectionable  features  <^ 
those  measures  would  have  soon  passed  away.  Beinfi^  of 
mushroom  growth,  they  would  have  died  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  came  to  life.  The  pious  and  judiciouS| 
as  soon  as  they  saw  their  ultimate  tendency,  would  have 
withdrawn  from  them  their  countenance.  But  their  life 
was  protracted  by  controversy;  and  now  that  they  are 
dead  as  it  regards  credit  and  character,  unless  with  the 
weak  and  fanatical,  the  controversy  has  left  a  mildew  on 
the  churches  which  may  continue  for  years. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  feelings  that 
are  becoming  rife  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  On  the  ab- 
stract question,  no  good  men  differ.  Liberty,  until  for- 
feited by  crime,  is  the  inahenable  right  of  every  man.  But 
when,  as  with  us,  slavery  has  become  interwoven  with  the 
civil  constitution,  and  with  domestic  relations,  good  men 
may  differ  as  to  the  best  time  and  way  of  reroovinc^  it.  On 
this  point,  we  see  that  they  do  differ.  And  this  difference 
is  likely  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  churches,  which  will  burn 
until  none  can  hinder  it.  If  the  time,  and  talent,  and  zeal, 
and  money  now  expended  in  this  controversy  were  ex- 
pended in  promoting  evangelical  religion,  how  much  evil 
might  be  prevented,  how  much  good  might  be  effected ! 

These  things  we  state,  not  for  tfie  purpose  of  giving  point 
to  a  paragraph,  but  to  illustrate  the  position  that  the 
church,  to  the  detrim^it  of  piety,  permits  subordinate  sub- 
jects to  occupy  too  much  of  her  time  and  strength.  There 
is  no  statute  to  prohibit  us  from  talking  or  writing  about 
measures  old  or  new.  There  is  no  reeuson  why  the  church 
should  not  pray  and  labour  for  the  removal  of  slavery,  as 
well  asof  any  other  evil.  But  minislers  and  Chistians  should 
pursue  these  and  kindred  subjects onlysofer  as theysubserve 
the  interests  of  the  church.  To  give  them  undue  promi- 
nence, is  to  do  them  no  good,  and  the  cause  of  religion  in- 
jury. Repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  were  the  great  doctrines  which  Paul  preached 
the  world  over.  These  strike  at  the  root  of  every  sin. 
When  we  leave  the  inculcation  of  these  doctrines  and 
direct  our  tnain  attention  to  the  removal  of  particular  sins, 
we  are  beating  the  air.  We  leave  the  trunk  of  the  deadly 
Upas  unhurt  When  these  great  doctrines  are  laid  aside 
for  declamation  and  agitation  on  other  and  minor  subjects 
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we  turn  away  from  the  path  marked  out  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  and  cannot  expect  a  blessing.  That  the  strife, 
and  alienation,  and  bad  feeling  produced  by  controversy 
on  these  minor  subjects,  have  done  much  to  stay  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  admits  not  of  a  doubt.  And  not  only 
so,  they  have  subjected  our  church  to  reproach,  and  its 
ministry,  in  many  instances  to  contempt.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  fanaticism  abroad  in  the  land,  which  is  making  stre- 
nuous efforts  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  management 
of  our  civil  and  moral  institutions.  Ultraism  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  is  the  key  to  which  every  man  is  required 
to  pitch  his  feelings.  Until  it  is  suppressed;  until  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  meekness  of  genuine 
piety  gain  the  ascendency;  there  is  but  little  hope  that  the 
cloud  of  rnercy,  which  in  years  past  watered  our  Zion,  will 
again  return. 

Another  cause  is,  the  corruption  of  revivals  of  religion. 
That  God's  design  is  to  convert  the  world  to  the  sceptre 
of  his  Son,  through  the  instrumentality  of  genuine  revivals, 
is  a  general  and  well  founded  opinion.  To  prevent  the 
effort,  the  devil  will  call  all  his  skill  into  requisition.  And 
as  he  cannot  prevent  revivals,  he  will  labour  to  corrupt 
them.  And  in  this  work  of  corruption  he  has  been  alas ! 
but  too  successful. 

How  soon,  by  his  wiles  and  arts,  he  gained  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  church  of  Corinth!  When  the  Apostolical 
church  was  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  fioman 
world,  how  very  soon  he  caused  the  mere  renouncing  of 
idols  to  be  taken  for  conversion  to  God;  and  filled  the 
church  to-day,  with  those  who  but  yesterday  were  crowd- 
ing the  temples  of  Jupiter  or  Diana,  without  any  chan^  in 
moral  character.  How  soon  were  the  revivals  which  oc- 
curred under  the  ministry  of  Whitfield,  and  his  coadjutors 
corrupted  by  such  men  as  Davenport !  The  indiscretions 
of  that  man  put  an  end  to  the  great  revival  at  Boston, 
ninety  years  ago.  And  not  only  so,  but,  as  Dr.  Beecher 
informs  us,  he  created  such  prejudices  against  evangelical 
religion,  as  made  old  Calvanists  formal;  semi-Calvanists, 
Arminians; — Arminians  Unitarians,  and  Unitarians  Uni- 
versalists.  And  the  same  individual  informs  us  in  a  letter 
written  in  1827,  that  there  were  in  the  city  and  region  of 
Boston,  orthodox  churches,  in  which  for  eighty  years  there 
had  not  been  a  common  evening  lecture ;  nor  could  there 
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be,  owing  solely  to  the  extravagance  iii  revivals  which  oc- 
curred sdmost  a  century  before.  Moral  experiments  take 
a  long  time  to  develope  their  real  results.  Fanaticism 
soon  expends  its  force,  and  in  its  state  of  collapse  is  but 
one  remove  from  death. 

But  a  few  years  since  and  our  hearts  were  gladdened  by 
accounts  of  revivals  borne  to  us  by  every  breeze,  and  from 
every  portion  of  the  country.  They  occurred  under  the 
preaching  of  such  men  as  Payson,  Nettleton,  and  of  others 
yet  living  and  labouring  for  the  wel&re  of  Zion.  But  soon 
men  arose,  in  character  like  Davenport, — ^good  men,  though 
deluded — ^honest,  though  mistaken,  who  introduced  means 
into  these  revivals  by  which,  in  the  view  of  their  judicious 
promoters,  they  were  corrupted  and  perverted — means 
which  were  adapted  to  produce  only  powerfid  mental  and 
nervous  excitement.  Their  advocates  rapidly  multiplied; 
and  the  excitements  created  soon  swept  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  church.  Controversy  ensued.  Old  fashioned  revi- 
vals first  ceased ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  new  fashioned 
also.  And  the  church  was  left  without  revivals  after  any 
fashion.  And  what  is  worst  of  all  is,  there  is  a  feeUng  of 
distrust  on  the  whole  subject  of  revivals  resting  on  the 
minds  of  s'ood  men,  which  in  many  cases,  excludes  the  ex- 
ercise of  faith  in  reference  to  them.  The  feeling  of  confi- 
dence is  greatly  weakened,  and  the  cry  to  heaven  ascends 
with  a  faltering  accent,  "  Send  O  Lord,  by  whom  thou  wilt 
send." 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  stands  the  hasty 
admission  of  members  to  our  Churches.  Indeed  this  is  a 
part  of  the  disastrous  system  of  measures  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded.  By  distorted  views  of  divine  truth,  the  pas- 
sions are  greatly  excited ;  and,  then,  by  a  pressing  home  of 
the  duty  of  immediate  submission,  without  any  adequate 
explanation  of  what  that  duty  includes,  delusive  hopes  are 
soon  begotten.  These  hopes  are  regarded  as  the  evidence 
of  conversion,  and  those  who  cherish  them  are  hurried 
within  the  enclosures  of  the  Church.  All  this  is  done  whilst 
the  feelings  are  in  a  stormy  state.  There  is  no  time  given 
for  reflection,  self-examination,  deliberation.  The  number 
of  members  is  greatly  increased.  Great  good  is  seemingly 
done.  But  when  feeling  subsides,  what  was  esteemed  the 
power  of  religion,  subsides  with  it.  The  Church  is  in- 
creased, but  not  strengthened.    It  has  gained  accessions, 
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but  it  is  the  accesfticfn  which  the  human  body  acquires  by 
death.  The  Christian  character  is  defiBctive  in  all,  in  some 
irregular,  in  others  monstrous.  Their  reUgi<m  is  one  of 
frames  and  feelings.  And  in  proportion  as  they  were  ex« 
cited,  is  the  profound  torpor  into  which  they  rdapse.  To 
many  it  would  seem  as  if  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  were  written  in  vain.  How  plainly  does  it  teach 
us,  that  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  religion  to  take  men  by 
surprise,  and  that  a  deeper  wound  cannot  be  inflicted  <m 
the  church,  than  the  admission  of  the  unworthy  to  its 
communion.  The  cross  must  be  taken  up  intelligently  to 
be  taken  up  aright.  <<  Those  who  take  up  religion  in  a 
pang,  will  throw  it  down  in  a  fret."  It  was  the  speedy  ad- 
mission of  improper  members  that  so  soon  tarnished  the 
glory  of  the  ancient  Church.  This  was  the  process  which 
prepared  it  for  receiving  and  nurturing  the  seed  which 
soon  grew  up  into  the  huge  tree  of  papal  superstition, 
whose  roots  struck  down  to  hell,  and  whose  baleful 
branches  overshadowed  the  world.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  spiritual  paralysis  which,  for  four  generations,  dead- 
ened the  energies  of  our  pilgrim  churches.  Members  of  an 
improper  character  were  admitted — ^piety  soon  declined — 
the  spirit  of  the  world  soon  reigned  in  the  Church— disci- 
pline was  relaxed,  and  error  in  doctrine  and  practice  spread 
itself  through  New  England  like  fire  in  a  wood.  Nor  has 
New  England  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  mistake. 
If  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  experience,  it  requires 
neither  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  to  predict  simi- 
lar results  from  the  same  cause.  That  the  same  cause  is 
now  in  operation  is  not  denied.  Ry  fifties  and  hundreds 
are  individuals  admitted  to  the  churches,  who  but  a  few 
days  previous  were  sneering  at  the  vulgarity  or  eccentricity 
of  the  preacher.  And  if  we  are  not  wrongly  informed,  to 
such  a  decree  is  discipline  prostrated  in  some  of  our 
churches,  that  members  cannot  be  called  to  an  account  for 
denying  the  atonement  and  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  that 
bought  them.  To  a  great  extent  has  the  wind  already 
been  sown ;  and  unless  God  in  mercy  avert  it,  a  coming 
generation  will  reap  the  whirlwind. 

Another  cause  is,  the  encroachment  of  errors,  and  the 
means  taken  to  arrest  their  progress.  It  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  currents  and  counter-currents  of  doc- 
trinal opinions  in  the  Church,  and  their  influence  on  piety 
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and  evangelical  religion.  The  individual  that  would  spread 
a  correct  analysis  of  this  subject  before  the  world  would  do 
a  lasting  benefit.  In  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  vital  piety  increases  just 
in  the  proportion  that  loose  Anninian  opinions  are  laid 
aside,  and  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  taught  in  their  articles, 
are  embraced.  Our  respect  for,  and  confidence  in,  that 
Church,  are  induced  not  by  its  Arminian  Tomlins,  or  Arian 
Clarks,  or  Paleys,  or  bigoted  and  exclusive  Potters,  and 
Horseleys,  but  by  its  Celvinistic  and  devoted  Scotts  and 
Newtons,  and  Cecils  and  Richmonds.  It  is  by  the  preach- 
inff  and  the  writing  of  such  men  as  these  that  its  life  and 
lirat  are  continued.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  proportion  as  it  declined  from  the  high 
doctrines  of  its  standards,  did  the  damp  of  spiritual  death 
descend  upon  it.  And  it  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  its  re- 
turn to  these  doctrines,  that  we  see  its  light  again  reviving. 
And  such  is  the  case  with  the  Churches  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. As  they  return  to  the  doctrines  of  the  immortal  re- 
formers of  Geneva  and  Wittemberg,  there  is  a  return  to  life 
and  light.    This  is  one  current. 

Amongst  us  there  is  another  running  counter  to  this, 
and  with  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  connect  the  very 
same  results.  There  has  been  a  marvellous  increase  of 
new  (q>inions  of  late.  And  a  strong  effort  is  making  to 
connect  revivals  and  vital  piety  with  their  reception,  and 
opposition  to  revivals  and  <<  rotten  hearted  formality,"  with 
their  rejection.  How  much  honesty  there  is  in  all  this  we 
will  not  say.  It  is  never  safe  to  give  to  those  a  bad  name, 
who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  our  opinions  and  prac- 
tices. 

The  doctrines  to  which  we  allude,  are  such  as  these ; — 
that  we  are  born  without  sin, — that  the  sinner  is  able  of 
himself  to  do  the  whole  will  of  God— that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute necessity  in  his  case  for  any  special  spiritual  influence 
to  effect  his  regeneration — ^that  there  is  no  imputation  of 
the  sins  of  his  people  to  Christ,  nor  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  to  his  people — and  that  Christ  by  his  death  secured 
the  salvation  of  no  one.  These  doctrines  and  others  that 
naturally  flow  firom  them,  entirely  in  opposition  as  they  are 
to  those  of  our  standards,  have  recently  been  propagated 
with  great  zeal  and  some  ability.  Under  the  preaching  of 
some  of  their  pious  advocates,  revivals  of  religion  have  oc- 
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curred.  And  from  that  fact  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn, 
y^,  and  believed  by  many,  that  these  are  revival  doctrines, 
and  that  their  advocates  are  revival  preachers.  This  is 
proclaimed  to  the  world.  But  this  is  no  new  device.  We 
are  witnessing  its  repetition  for  the  hundredth  time.  It 
was  the  course  pursued  by  Arius,  Arminius,  Socinus  end 
their  followers.  It  was  the  course  pursued  ninety  years 
ago  in  New  Endand,  and  which  opened  upon  its  churches 
the  fiood-gate  ot  those  errors  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted. But  a  few  years  since,  and  our  churches  were 
walking  in  unity  and  love,  and  enjoying  rich  refreshings 
from  the  Lord  throughout  all  our  borders.  It  is  not  so  now. 
And  why?  May  it  not,*in  part,  be  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  errors  ? 

In  respect  to  the  Presbyterian  branch  of  the  church, — 
we  owe  it  alike  to  the  spread  of  the  truth,  to  the  cause  of 
pure  revivals,  and  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  to  maintain 
the  doctrines  of  our  standards.  We  compel  none  to  unite 
with  us.  Our  Church  is  so  far  a  voluntary  association. 
Nor  should  any  seek  a  union  with  us,  but  those  who  sin- 
cerely embrace  the  symbols  of  our  faith.  And  if  after  uni- 
ting with  us,  they  see  good  reasons  for  changing  their 
opinions,  they  should  state  them  and  withdraw  from  us. 
This  would  be  a  dignified  and  high-minded  course,  and 
would  be  approved  by  every  man.  The  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting doctrine  which  makes  subscription  to  articles  of 
faith  not  a  matter  of  conscience,  but  a  matter  of  course, 
should  be  repudiated  by  every  man.  When  it  is  the  pre- 
valent sentiment  of  our  Church,  we  have  reached  the  latitude 
of  storms,  and  whirlpools,  and  darkness.  Revivals  whiah 
are  not  the  result  of  truth  carried  home  to  the  heart  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  are  spurious.  And  of  course  as  the  truth  is 
repudiated,  pure  revivals  must  decline.  And  the  perma- 
nence of  aU  those  institutions  which  have  in  view  the 
alleviation  of  human  misery  by  the  unusual  spread  of 
the  gospel,  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  flie  truth. 
These  will  decline,  or  be  perverted,  as  the  truth  is  forsaken. 
The  love  of  the  truth  is  the  mainspring  of  benevolence,  as 
it  is  of  piety.  Error  whilst  yet  in  the  minority,  and  con» 
tending  for  the  supremacy,  may  be  very  hberal  and  catholic. 
She  will  assume  every  winning  way  to  attract  admiration. 
But  when  she  has  gained  her  object, — when  she  has  put  on 
the  purple,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  influence,  she  puts  ofl 
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her  armour,  and  amid  the  inactiyity  and  torpor  she  creates 
around  her,  she  draws  the  curtains  and  retires  to  rest. 
These  things,  taken  in  connection  with  the  evil  passions 
which  they  excite,  should  render  every  indiridual  very  care- 
ful about  siding  with  the  theological  novelties  and  novelists 
of  the  day,  to  the  giving  up  of  Uie  good  old  ways. 

And  if  the  spread  of  errors  in  doctrine  has  been  influ- 
ential in  suspending  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit,  so 
also  have  been  some  of  the  means  taken  to  arrest  them. 
<<  The  maladies  of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  body,  are  not 
to  be  healed  but  by  a  kind  and  friendly  hand."  Forgetting 
this,  good  men  have  so  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  error 
and  erroiists  as  radier  to  spread  than  to  extirpate  the  one, 
and  to  encourage  than  to  convert  the  other.  The  embers 
have  been  so  beaten,  as  to  increase  and  extend  the  flame. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  spirit  abroad  in  the  land, 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  In  Church  and  State,  a  war 
is  raging  against  whatever  is  venerable  by  age,  or  reverend 
by  usage.  We  seem  on  the  confines  of  great  changes. 
The  elements  of  our  civil  and  religious  character,  wluch 
we  fondly  hoped  were  becoming  flxra,  are  again  afloat.  In 
what  way  or  manner  they  will  settle  down  again,  God  only 
knows.  Expunging  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
And  whether,  in  the  conflict  between  truth  and  error,  any 
of  the  precious  doctrines  under  whose  preaching  our 
Church  nas  grown  to  its  present  extent  and  influence,  are 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  black  lines  and  crossed  by  the  red, 
heaven  only  knows. 

Dependence  upon  men  and  means,  to  the  forgetfulness 
of  Ood,  is  another  cause  of  declension.  This,  at  the 
present  day,  is  a  crying  sin  of  the  Church.  Instead  of 
looking  to  drod,  we  are  looking  to  men.  When  a  Church 
leels  the  need  of  reviving,  instead  of  humbling  themselves 
before  God,  they  cast  around  to  see  where  some  revival 
pfeaeher  can  be  found.  If  the  man  can  be  procured,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  hear  him ;  and  without  any 
previous  humiliation,  or  repentance,  or  wrestling  prayer, 
the  revival  comes  of  course.  This  is  a  pains  saving,  and  a 
labour  saving  expedient.  It  is  a  prevalent  dishonouring 
o£  Qodj  over  which  hundreds  of  God's  ministers,  and  thou- 
sands of  God's  people,  are  mourning  in  secret  places. 

The  objections  to  this  plan  are  such  as  these.  It  begets 
adistastefior  the  ordimory  means  of  grace,  and  &tf  the  more 
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secret  and  private  duties  of  religion.  It  imperceptibly  with- 
draws faith  and  confidence  from  God,  and  centres  them  in 
the  instrument.  It  besets  a  taste  for  excitement  which  is 
unfriendly  to  the  perfection  of  the  new  man,  in  Christ. 
After  a  few  repetitions  of  this  course  in  the  same  church, 
it  is  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  it  will  regard  no  service 
as  performed  to  edification  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  trick, 
eccentricity,  or  novelty.  A  diseased  appetite  is  created, 
which  loathes  the  "sincere  milk  of  the  word,"  which  re- 
lishes nothing  unless  highly  spiced.  And  in  addition  to 
all  this,  there  is  such  a  heat  of  external  zeal  created  as 
causes  the  spirit  of  piety  to  evaporate. 

To  the  production  of  spiritual  declension,  difieient 
causes  operate  in  different  ages  and  countries;  yes,  and  in 
the  same  age  and  country.  The  causes  now  enumerated 
are  those  now  working,  and  whose  desolating  influences  are 
now  widely  felt.  They  are  not  all  equally  felt  in  the  same 
place.  But  the  indirect,  the  collateral  influence  of  all  of 
them,  is  felt  all  over  the  Church.  As  the  mountains  of  ice 
floating  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  chill  the  atmos- 
phere of  regions  where  they  are  never  seen,  so  these  causes, 
spread  a  chilly  atmosphere  around  churches  where  they 
are  but  little  known,  and  less  understood. 

Our  limits  will  permit  but  a  few  remarks  on  the  means 
necessary  to  secure  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Church  should  obtain  settled  and  definite  views  of 
its  duty.  That  duty  is  pointed  out  in  the  parting  command 
of  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  "Go  ye  into  aU  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  This  will  con- 
tinue its  main  duty  until  it  is  performed  unto  the  letter. 
And  it  is  the  most  ennobling  object  that  can  occupy  the 
human  mind.  The  mind  filled  with  it,  is  a  noble  mind. 
It  has  neither  room  nor  time  for  petty  objects  that  distract 
without  profiting.  The  heart  engaged  in  it  is  a  warm 
heart.  It  has  no  unoccupied  affection  to  bestow  on  minor 
subjects.  The  church  vigorous  in  the  pursuit  of  this  ob- 
ject, is  a  church  revived.  It  waters  others,  and  God  waters 
it.  The  prayers  it  sends  to  heaven  for  others,  bring  down 
upon  it  the  dew  of  Heaven.  They  are  like  the  electric 
fluid,  which  leaping  from  the  earth  pierces  the  bosom  of 
the  dark  cloud  that  attracts  it,  and  opens  upon  the  spot 
from  which  it  has  gone  up  a  deluge  of  rain. 
And  personal  holiness  must  be  more  cultivated.    It  has 
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been  well  remarked,  that  Christiahity  is  to  influence  man- 
kind not  so  much  by  its  open  triumphs,  as  by  the  silent 
and  unseen  operation  of  its  principles,  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  its  professors.  Each  Christian,  however  limited 
may  be  his  sphere,  is  surrounded  by  some  on  whom  he 
may  exert  a  constant  influence.  The  aggregate  of  this  in- 
fluence is  immense.  And  it  depends  principally  on  per- 
sonal Christian  chaxacter.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  adverse 
to  the  cultivation  of  eminent  holiness.  In  our  efforts  to 
cultivate  the  wUdemess,  there  is  dan^r  of  neglecting  our 
own  vineyards.  Unless  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  resisted, 
there  is  danger  that  it  will  remove  the  acceptable  sacrifice 
from  the  altar,  and  extinguish  the  fires  that  consume  it, 
and  leave  us  a  temple  without  the  schechinah. 

And  individual  influence  must  be  more  extensively 
exerted.  One  great  design  of  Grod  in  the  conversion  of  an 
individual,  is  to  secure  h£  influence  in  promoting  the  rei^ 
of  holiness.  And  unless  when  converted  we  exert  our  m- 
fluence  to  the  utmost,  one  mat  design  of  our  conversion 
is  frustrated.  Church  members  look  far  too  much  to  min- 
isters, and  missionaries,  and  benevolent  societies,  to  the 
n^lect  of  their  own  duty, — ^thinkin^  that  when  they  do 
their  part  in  sustaining  them,  their  duty  is  done.  Before 
the  Spirit  is  extensively  poured  out,  this  sentiment  must 
be  banished  firom  the  Church.  It  is  a  sinful  compounding 
with  God;  a  bargain  and  sale  to  get  rid  of  the  cross,  which 
God  cannot  bless.  God  is  not  about  to  convert  the  world 
by  a  committee.  It  is  by  the  light  of  religion  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  his  people  that  spiritual  influences  are  to  be  se- 
cured, that  the  kin^om  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
are  to  be  ^ven  to  me  people  and  saints  of  the  Most  Bugh. 

Christians  must  learn  to  live  to  God  in  all  their  social 
relations.  As  an  even  pulse  is  preferable  to  one  of  feverish 
rapidity,  so  is  a  constant  living  to  God  in  our  varied  re- 
lations, to  occasional  excitements.  Like  the  evergreens  of 
the  forest,  the  Church  should  be  ever  verdant.  Relifiion 
must  be  made  an  every  day  concern.  It  is  not  merdy  a 
part  of  a  life.    It  is  itself  a  life. 

Ministers  must  be  more  constant  and  regular  in  instruct- 
ing the  young  in  the  Bible  and  catechism;  and  in  visiting 
and  praying  with  their  people  firom  house  to  house.  Yet 
this  should  not  be  done  to  the  nc»?lect  of  dilicent  and  care- 
ful preparation  for  the  pulpit.    The  Sabbatn  should  be  a 
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day  of  prayer  to  the  nmiister ;  otherwise  there  is  reason  to 
fear,  that  with  their  congre^tions,  it  will  be  a  day  of  hslr 
ing.  The  officers  and  pnvate  members  of  the  Church 
should  be  evermore  devising  and  executing  prudent  mea- 
sures glorify  God  and  save  souls.  Christiana  should  be 
as  charitable  as  their  religion — as  elevated  In  feeling  as 
is  the  heaven  for  which  ttiey  hope — and  as  constant  in 
their  efforts  to  do  good  as  is  the  sun  in  shedding  its  raj^ 
upon  the  earth.  We  talk  and  write  about  protracted  meet- 
ings, and  special  measures  for  pnmwting  religion; — ^but 
what  the  Church  wants,  is  a  protracted  living  to  God  by  its 
members. 

One  other  remark,  and  we  are  dond.  To  cause  the 
^nial  wind  to  blow  over  the  Church,  and  to  bring  down 
ttie  rain  and  title  dew  of  the  Spirit  upon  its  parched  and 
thirsty  wastes,  Zion  must  exert  the  power  of  prayer.  The 
Church  must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  devotion.  She 
must  send  forth  the  voice  of  prayer  to  reach  the  ears  of 
those  that  are  around  her,  and  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  careless  ones.  When  she  thus  prays  from  a  heart  filled 
with  divine  love,  and  agonising  for  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, the  ways  of  Zion  will  not  long  mourn.  Thousands 
will  be  seen  crowding  her  gates.     The  si^n?  of  h 

Eriests  will  be  changed  into  praise — the  deep  afflictions  of 
er  virnns  into  rejoicing — her  tears  will  be  wiped  away, 
as  the  cuiys  of  her  mournmg  are  ended. 
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A&T.  U.  Review  of  Gubney  on  the  Sabbath. 

Bt  RfiY.  John  R.  Adimb,. Londonderry » N.  H. 

Brief  remarks  on  the  JBiHory^  Authority ^  and  Use  of  the  Sabbath.  By 
Joseph  John  Gumey.  With  notes  by  M,  Stuart.  Andover :  Flaggy 
Gould  and  Nevman,  1833.  {FVom  the  ^  London  edition,)  pp,  120. 

It  is  an  animating  and  encouraging  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  beginning  to  be  directed  wiUi  pecuUar  interest 
to  the  defence  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Various  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  both  in  this  and  the  Father  land — private 
Christians  and  pubhc  Journalists,  are  instituting  the  inqui- 
ry, what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  alarming  and  increas- 
ing desecration  of  Holy  time,  and  promote  the  sanctity  of 
the  Christian  SaUbath.  Upon  the  result  of  their  judicious, 
perseverin^r  and  united  action,  depend  not  only  the  interests 
of  pure  religion,  but  the  perpetuity  of  civil  and  domestic 
institutions. 

In  England,  the  works  of  Daniel  Wilson,  now  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  and  of  Joseph  John  Gumey,  have  exercised 
much  interest ;  and  it  may  be  owing  to  their  timely  i4>pear- 
ance,  that  the  attention  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  other 
prelates,  is  directed,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  important 
inquiry,  what  can  be  done  to  vindicate  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord? 

Amon^  other  plans,  knowing  that  the  Parhamentary 
grant  for  tne  erection  of  Churches  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
present  wants,  they  are  promoting  this  same  object  by  vol* 
untary  contributions.  And  it  i%  gratifying  to  perceive  that 
some  of  the  Legislators  of  that  land,  are  determined  not  to 
let  the  subject  rest  till  existing  abuses  are  corrected.  Yery 
recently,  bills  have  passed  the  House  of  Commons  incorpo- 
rating rail  road  companies  and  other  associations  for  public 
accomodation,  with  the  express  proviso,  that  such  compa- 
nies are  to  suspend  their  operations  upon  the  Lord's  day. 
In  some  instances,  they  have  failed  to  become  laws  by  the 
non-concurrence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Were  their 
Lordships  universally  as  conscientious  as  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  will  not  ride  to  church,  except  in  extreme  cases,  fi>r 
fear  that  he  shall  detain  servants  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Most  High,  England  might  have  been  in  this  respect,  by 
her  direct  legislation,  an  example  for  the  world ! 
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The  work,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a 
reprint  of  the  Enghsh  edition  of  the  same,  and  has  for  its 
object,  as  the  title  shows,  "  the  History,  Authority  and  Use 
of  the  Sabbath."  The  author  belongs  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  is  favorably  known  by  other  products  of  his 
pen.  In  this  Manual  he  has  shown  candor  and  research — 
freedom  from  denominational  bias,  and  a  sincere  love  of 
the  word  of  God.  His  arguments  are  brief,  scriptural  and 
forcible ;  and  the  Notes  of  Prof.  Stuart,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, add  strength  to  the  original  argument 

The  first  inquiry  of  the  author  relates  to  the  Patriarchal 
Sabbath.  Did  such  a  Sabbath  exist,  and  was  it  instituted 
by  God,  when  it  is  said,  <<  And  God  blessed  the  seventli 
day  and  sanctified  it.  Because  that  in  it  he  had  rested 
from  all  his  work,  which  God  created  and  made  ?"  This 
is  a  very  important  inquiry,  for  if  a  Sabbath  existed  prior 
to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  then  it  is  admitted  that  it  could  not 
be  designed  for  a  peculiar  people,  but  must  be  of  universal 
obligation. 

Paley,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  have  mentioned 
that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  for  the  first  time,  when  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  were  in  the  wilderness.  The 
learned  Dean  does  not  suppose  it  was  originally  establish- 
ed at  Mount  Sinai,  but  at  the  period  referred  to,  in  Ex.  16. 
<<  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord." 
&c.  &c.  His  principal  objection  to  the^existence  of  the 
Patriarchal  Sabbath  consists  in  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures 
respecting  it.  But  this,  if  it  amounts  to  any  thing,  proves 
too  much.    In  the  words  of  Mr.  Gumey : 

# 

"  We  know  that  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Sabbath,  as  fonning  a  part  of  it,  were 
publicly  recognized  and  in  full  force ;  vet  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  book  of  Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  first 
book  of  Kings,  which  comprise  a  period  of  five  hundred  years.  Although 
circumcision  was  a  ceremony  of  marked  importance  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  no  mention  is  made  of  that  rite  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Bible,  fVom  the  days  of  Joshua  to  those  of  John  the 
Baptist."    p.  19. 

But  more  than  this,  when  Pale^  says  that  he  regards 
tbe  charge  piade  in  Ex.  16,  as  the  institution  of  the  Sab- 
bath, what  is  there  in  the  form  of  expression  to  show  that 
it  was  the  announcement  of  a  New  Institution !  So  far  as 
the  structure  of  language  throws  light  on  the  subject,  it  ap- 
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pears  that  the  specific  object  was  to  inform  the  Jews  of  a 
particular  course  of  duty  respectijig  the  rathering  of  man- 
na, and  this  in  view'of  an  ordinance  of  Grod  already  estab- 
lished. And  besides,  with  what  propriety  could  it  be  said 
in  view  of  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  v.  28,  "  Haw  hmg 
refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws,"  if  the 
ordinance  had  been  established  only  the  day  before  ?  If 
the  argument  of  Paley  rests  on  the  16th  Chap,  of  Exod., 
which  is  introduced  without  any  evidence  of  special  and 
independent  enactment,  except  with  reference  to  the  ob- 
ject distinctly  mentioned — it  seems  weak  in  comparison 
with  the  accumulated  proofs  adduced  by  our  author  in 
support  of  the  Patriarchal  Sabbath.  After  presenting  va- 
rious evidences  in  defence  of  his  opinion,  Mr.  Oumey  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sabbatical  institution  fonps  a 
part  of  the  law  of  God,  as  it  was  originally  revealed— -and 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  "  Because  the  sacred  historion,  immediately  after  describing  the 
six  day's  work  of  creatiob,  and  the  resting  of  the  Creator  on  the  seventh 
dav,  expressly  declares  that  *  Ood  blessed  ike  seventh  day  a/nd  sanctified 
U/ihaX  is,  devoted  it  to  holy  purposes. 

3.  Because  the  institution  is  founded  on  a  divine  pattern— on  the  re- 
corded example  of  the  Almighty  himself. 

3.  Because  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  such  an  institution  is  neces- 
sary for  the  due  and  orderly  worship  of  our  Creator,  and  for  the  effectu- 
al culture  of  our  immort^  ptait ;  ana  thus  like  that  pure  theology  from 
which  it  is  inseparable,  it  is  applicable  to  the  moral  wants  of  all  man- 
kind in  all  ages. 

4.  Because  it  involves  an  acceptable  exercise  of  faith  in  Gtod,  who  is 
pleased  to  provide  for  the  wants  or  his  children,  without  requiring  either 
from  themselves,  or  from  the  infirm  creatures  over  which  they  rule,  a 
perpetual  succession  of  days. 

L  Because  from  a  variety- of  hints  contained  in  the  history  of  the 
Patriarchs,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
was  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  as  a  custom  already  recognized,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that,  previously  to  the  Jewish  law,  this  institution  was  observ- 
ed by  the  servaz^  of  Jehovah  both  beibre  and  after  the  flood. 

6.  Because  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  prevailing  among  the 
heathen,  especially  among  the  eastern  nations,  (connected  as  it  was  with 
anotion  that  the  seventh  day  of  the  weisk  was  holy)  confirms  the  amiiquity 
and  original  amthoriUf  of  Ae  Sabbath."    pp.  29—30. 

Each  of  these  positions  he  substantiates  with  collateral 
proof,  and  with  a  minuteness  and  fidelity  well  calculated 
to  convince  any  candid  mind.  His  remarks  on  the  division 
of  time  indicate  much  research.  He  shows  that  a  divi- 
sion of  time,  into  periods  of  seven  days,  did  exist  with  cer- 
tain nations,  who  must  have  derived  the  knowledge  of  it 
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from  tradition  independent  of  the  Jews,  from  the  fact  that 
the  latter  were  a  despised  people,  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  would  not  borrow  from  them.  As  this  division 
existed  with  the  Egyptians,  there  is  some  force  in  the 
remark  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  if  they  derived  their 
knowledge  from  the  Edomites,  the  tradition  can  be  traced 
directly  throug^h  Esau  to  the  Patriarchs. 

Though  Mr.  Gurney  attaches  peculiar  importance  to 
the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Patriarchal  Sabbath,  he 
does  not  deny  that  the  Sabbath  was  proclaimed  anew  from 
Mount  Sinai,  and  incorporated  in  the  Mosaic  law.  But  this 
he  regards  as  a  republication  of  an  ordinance  previously 
existing,  and  attended  with  certain  legal  severities,  adapted 
specially  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Jews  were  to  be  pe- 
culiar in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  for  the  same  rea- 
son they  were  to  be  peculiar  in  their  dress — the  rites  of  in- 
itiation and  the  various  appurtenances  to  their  religion. — 
For  a  long  period,  this  distinctive  character  answered  the 
great  designs  of  God's  providence,  in  transmitting  His  word 
uncorrupted  through  many  successive  generations — but  at 
length,  it  led  to  national  pride  and  to  an  attachment  to  mere 
formalities,  which  repelled  pure  and  spiritual  worship. — 
These  sectional  and  unhallowed  feelings  were  so  identified 
with  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  that  he  did  not 
fail  to  rebuke  them,  and  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that 
true  worship  did  not  consist  in  le^al  observances,  he  adopt- 
ed various  ways  to  show  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
had  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath.  Hence  he  plucked 
the  ears  of  com,  and  very  often  healed  the  sick  on  that  day. 
The  Talmudists  say  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
heal  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath,  but  Christ  pursued  a  course 
in  direct  opposition  to  this,  as  the  most  effectual  way  of 
showing  that  the  Divine  Law  did  not  exclude  works  of  ne- 
cessity and  mercy — and  that  there  was  no  merit  in  legal 
observances,  where  the  spirit  of  obedience  was  wanting. 

In  a  note,  Mr.  Gumey  suggests  the  foUowmg  thought : 

"  No  Christian  will,  I  presume,  question  the  lawfulness  of  healing 
the  sick  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Yet  the  Msdieal  practitioner  who  pursues 
his  calling  daring  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  habitually  neglects  the 
duty  of  divine  worship,  must  surely  be  regarded  as  a  brealcer  of  the  8ab- 
batn.  He  will  find  nothing  to  justify  his  conduct,  in  the  example  or  in 
the  precepts  of  the  Saviour  of  men."    p.  64. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  this  thought  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic on  such  good  authority.  We  have  often  thought  that  a 
conscientious  practitioner  must  be  troubled  respecting  his 
duty  on  the  Sabbath.  For  he  does  not  wish  to  forsake  the 
house  of  God,  nor  neglect  the  sick  and  suffering.  With- 
out doubt,  many  of  his  calls  could  easily  be  postponed  or 
anticipated,  if  those  who  ^ply  for  his  services  were  some- 
what more  considerate.  There  are  men,  who  can  never 
find  time  to  be  sick  except  on  the  Sabbath.  Whatever 
have  been  their  symptoms,  they  lieglcct  no  duty  in  the  shop 
*  or  in  the  field  during  the  week — ^but  when  the  Sabbath 

I  comes,  it  is  a  signal  for  them  to  send  for  the  Physician,  es- 

'  pecially  as  they  can  send  him  word  by  some  good  neigh- 

I  hour  on  his  way  to  Church.    With  regard  to  such  cases, 

<  we  can  only  su^^est  the  course  adopted  by  a  distinguished 

!  practitioner.     Believing  that  calls  on  the  Sabbath  were 

r  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  he  made  no  charge  for  ser- 

!  vices  on  that  day ;  but  very  soon  finding  that  this,  so  far 

I  from  diminishing  his  labours,  only  increased  them,  he  re- 

versed the  order  and  informed  his  patients  that  he  should 
i  make  a  double  charge  for  advice  on  the  Sabbath.    The  ex- 

pedient was  successful.    It  proved  a  perfect  panacea  on  the 
I  nrst  day  of  the  week — and  in  fiiture,  the  Sabbath  was  a  day 

I  of  rest. 

I  Whatever  was  done  by  Christ,  was  not  to  show  that  the 

I  Sabbath  was  abolished — ^but  that  it  did  not  consist  in 

I  and  mere  formalities — ^nor  in  principles,  which  applied 

j  to  the  Jew  alone,  but  in  obligations  that  are  spiritual 

I  and  universal.    Even  in  performing   acts  of  mercy,  he 

I  never  allowed  them  to  interfere  with  the  established  forms 

I  of  religious  worship.    We  learn  that  when  he  came  to 

I  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  <<  (m  his  custom 

\  wcLSy  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and 

j  stood  up  for  to  read." 

But  independently  of  his  example,  his  instructions  were 
aimed  to  show  two  thin^ :  1st.  That  the  law  was  spiritual, 
and  of  course,  that  this  spirituality  applied  to  the  fourth 
commandment  as  well  as  others  of  the  Decalogue.  2d.  That 
the  "  Sabbath  was  made  for  man."  This  term  is  generic. 
It  does  not  apply  to  the  Jew  alone,  and  if  not  limited  by 
Christ,  we  know  of  no  principle  of  interpretation  by  which 
we  shall  ;say  it  is  not  universal.  From  these  instructions 
we  can  easily  learn  the  authority  and  importance  which 
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Christ  attached  to  the  Sabbath,  for  if  the  law  is  spiritual, 
and  not  <<one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  shall  fail/'  that  law  is 
as  binding  now  as  ever. 

The  only  inquiry  of  importance,  which  remains,  has 
reference  to  the  Christian  Sabbath  being  on  the  first,  in- 
stead of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  The  argument  for 
the  transfer  is  thus  expressed  by  our  author. 

''  With  respect  to  the  Christian  Sabbaih :  it  appears  that  it  arose  on 
the  very  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection ;  that  it  was  sDp|)orted  from  week 
to  wecK  by  the  sanction  of  his  presence,  in  the  assemblies  of  his  people ; 
hat  it  was  hallowed,  probably  W  the  glories  of  his  ascension,  and  cer- 
tainly by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  oh  the  day  of  Pentecost:  that 
during  the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  the  day  on  which  the  Churches 
of  Christ  met  for  the  purposes  of  worship  and  communion :  that  John 
called  it  the  Lord^s  day^  and  was  in  the  Spirit  on  it,  in  the  Isle  of  Pat- 
mos ;  that  in  the  succeeding  age,  it  was  alluded  to  as  a  day  of  religious 
solemnity  by  Pliny  the  younger,  and  clearly  described  as  such  by  Justin, 
Dionvsius,  IrensBus,  TurtuUian  and  other  ancient  fathers;  that  under 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  it  was  observed  as  a  sacred  day  of  rest  through- 
out the  Roman  empire  «•*•***•  that  it  has  since  been  acknowledged  by 
Christians ;  and  nnally,  that  the  blessing  which  has  rested  on  the  use 
of  it,  affords,  in  addition  to  every  other  proof,  a  substantial  evidence  of  its 
divine  authofity."    p.  96. 

Paley  has  laboured  to  prove  that  the  Sabbath  was  abol- 
ished with  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  in  proof  quotes  Col.  ii.  16. 
^<  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in 
respect  oTan  holy  .day,  or  of  the  new  mooni  or  of  the  Sab- 
bath days" 

But  in  this  he  has  overlooked  an  important  fact,  which 
is  well  understood  in  history,  that  those  verv  individuals 
thus  addressed  always  kept  the  Jirst  day  of  the  week.^ — 
They  were  now  told  that  no  one  had  a  right,  from  an  at- 
tachment to  Jewish  observances,  to  judge  them  harshly,  if 
they  did  not  keep  the  Jewish  in  distinction  from  tfie 
Christian  Sabbath.  Prof.  Stuart  in  his  notes,  has  con- 
veyed the  same  sentiment  in  reference  to  Rom.  xiv.  5.— 
<<  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  es- 
teemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  folly  persuad- 
ed in  his  own  mind."  He  adduces  authorities  to  show  the 
attachment  of  the  early  Christians  to  the  Lord's  day-^but 
there  were  many  of  their  brethren,  who  still  kept  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  also.  In  dealing  tenderly  with  the  latter,  the 
language  of  Paul  can  be  paraphrased  thus,  "Let  each  one 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  that  is,  let  each  one 
act  in  this  respect  as  his  own  conscience  shall  judge  best. 
I  do  not  forbid  him  to  keep  the  seventh  day,  nor  can  I  en^ 
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join  him  to  keep  it."  With  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  strong  probability  that  in  one  of  the 
above  cases,  the  Apostle  referred  to  Jewish  festivals — the 
advice  of  Paul  was  timely,  but  by  no  means  does  it  abrogate 
the  Sabbath ;  it  rather  confirms  it. 

Such  are  the  general  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord.  To  our  own  mind,  they  are  conclusive  : 
and  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  with  the 
Scriptural  and  Historical  argument  in  support  of  the  Sab- 
bath, this  day  has  not  been  more  fiiithfully  observed.  On 
the  ground  of  expediency,  this  day  of  God's  appointment 
has  claims  which  ought  not  to  be  set  aside.  As  a  day  of 
rest,  the  Sabbath  is  wisely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  God's 
creatures.  Even  the  inferior  animals  cannot  endure  unre- 
mitted toil — and  the  phpical,  intellectual  and  moral  wants 
of  man  do  especially  demand  a  day  of  repose.  The  animal 
system  needs  rest,  and  more  is  accomplished  by  occasional 
seasons  of  relaxation,  than  by  having;  all  the  energies  of  the 
body  constantly  and  vigorously  employed  in  actual  labour. 
Schoolcraft  in  his  Indian  agency  has  noted  the  fact,  that  the 
burden-bearers  while  fording  rivers  and  transporting  goods, 
and  thus  exposed  to  great  labor,  accomplished  more  by 
resting  on  the  Sabbath,  than  could  have  been  gained  by 
incessant  labor  on  seven  days  instead  of  six.  The  advice 
of  a  distinguished  physician  in  New  England,  lately  given 
to  a  clergyman,  who  was  enfebled  by  excessive  labour — is 
much  in  point.  '<  Ministers,  who  labour  much  during  the 
week  and  then  on  the  Sabbath,  have. no  rest.  The  animal 
system  needs  repose,  and  that  clergyman  does  an  injury  to 
himself,  who  does  not  take,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  as 
much  rest  as  those  do,  who  do  not  labour  on  the  Sabbath." 

As  for  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  intellectuai 
character,  we  refer  to  the  testimony  of  the  editor  of  the 
London  Standard.  It  had  been  proclaimed  by  a  periodical 
opposed  to  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  his 
excessive  labors  were  impairing  his  health.  This  insinua- 
tion the  editor  of  the  Standard  repels  by  saying,  that  <<  Sir 
Robert,  does  not  work  seven  days  in  a  week,  which  to  us  is 
full  assurance  that  his  work  will  not  impair  his  health. — 
Every  Sunday  finds  him  on  his  knees  at  public  worship, 
with  his  family  about  him."  Then  he  adds  these  memorable 
words,  "  our  experience  may  be  taken  for  something,  for  a 
newspaper  editor's  life  is  no  life  of  idleness ;  and  we  hold 
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it  to  be  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  no  man  ever  suffered 
in  his  health  by  the  hardest  conscientious  labor  during  six 
days  of  the  week.  But  we  will  add  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  and  the  studious,  to  whom  we  particularly  ad- 
dress this  remark,  that  during  many  years  observation  of 
intellectual  labourers,  i/?c  never  knew  a  mdn  to  work  seven 
days  in  the  week,  who  did  not  kUl  himself  j  or  kill  his 
tnindJ^ 

But  independently  of  considerations  of  this  nature,  there 
is  a  mora/  influence  which  accompanies  the  Sabbath  that 
is  far  more  important.  There  is  something  in  the  mere 
cessation  of  labor,  which  reminds  man  of  ms  dependence. 
According  to  our  author, 

"  Man  is  required  to  cease  from  his  labour  every  seventh  day ;  and 
thus  is  be  made  to  feel,  that  even  for  the  supply  of  his  bodilv  need,  he 
may  not  depend  exclusively  on  his  own  exertions.  By  the  silent  admo- 
nition of  a  weekly  Sabbath,  he  is  taught  to  place  a  calm  reliance  on  that 
glorious  Being,  who  of  His  own  free  bounty,  feeds  the  sparrows  and 
provides  for  man."    p.  17. 

An  acknowledgement  of  this  dependence,  together  with 
a  review  of  the  mercies  already  experienced,  and  the  inquiry 
how  far  the  soul  is  prepared  for  an  eternal  Sabbath,  can 
never  be  cherished  without  leaving  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  mind.  That  great  and  good  man.  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
said  that  he  found  that  his  happiness  and  success  during 
the  week  depended  on  the  manner  in  which  he  improved 
or  misimproved  the  Sabbath.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  others  also.  As  for  its  influence  on  commu- 
nities, nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  the  observance  or 
abuse  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  fair  index  to  the  moralities  of  a 
people.  This  is  written  indelibly  on  the  history  of  France, 
where  in  national  councils  the  Sabbath  was  abolished,  and 
the  history  of  the  little  colony  at  Plymouth,  which  feared 
God  and  kept  his  day  holy.  "  To  substract,  therefore," 
says  one  of  the  most  eloquent  divines  of  the  present  day, 
"  from  the  moral  influence  of  the  Sabbath,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  our  abundance,  is  like  subtracting  the  life-blood 
from  one,  who  is  dying  with  debility,  to  be  forced  into  the 
veins  of  another,  who  is  dying  with  inflammation." 

But  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  rest  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  in  consequence  of  certain  advantages 
which  accrue  to  individuals  and  conmiunities,  where  the 
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Sabbath  is  faithfully  obseirecL  It  is  based  on  the  express 
commandment  of  God — and  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
give  it  importance,  must  urge  its  divine  authority  and  mo- 
ral obligation.  But  notwithstanding  the  direct  appoint- 
ment of  God,  and  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath  upon  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  character  /)f  man,  it  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Sabbath  is  sadly  de- 
secrated, and  that  this  desecration  is  alarmingly  on  the  in- 
crease. Many  causes  have  operated  to  produce  this  result. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article 
to  the  consideration  of  some  of  these  causes. 

1.  The  increased  facilities  for  travelling'. — These  are 
much  more  abundant  now  than  they  were  in  former  days, 
and  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  This  is  doubtless  one 
reason  why  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  i^  more  common 
than  it  was  years  ago. 

Even  the  indirect  influence  of  such  violations  tends  to 
increajse  the  evil.    Familiarity  with  any  object,  however 
odious  at  first,  is  dangerous  to  the  moral  sensibilities.    If  a 
child  had  always  been  taught  to  keep  God's  day  holy,  and 
had  never  seen  any  violations  ^f  the  Sabbath,  till  he  had 
arrived  at  manhood,  his  feehngs  on  seeing  the  Sabbath  vio- 
lated, would  then  receive  a  shock  not  ea^y  forgotten ;  bui 
allow  that  from  his  youth  he  has  seen  some  on  every  Sab- 
bath, on  their  way  to  the  market,  or  commencing  a  journey 
or  visitin£^;  or  sporting  with  the  boat,  the  gun,  or  the  ball,— 
and  by  uie  force  of  habit,  he  may  soon  very  summaril) 
conclude  that  it  can  be  no  harm  for  him  to  do  as  his  heart 
listeth. 

2.  The  appeals  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  hav« 
not  been  made  to  rest,  so  much  as  they  ought,  on  hol^ 
ground. 

Much  is  said  of  travelling  on  the  Lord's  day.  Mucl: 
has  been  done  to  prevent  it— even  the  civil  law  has  been 
enforced  in  some  cases,  in  order  to  suppress  it.  Has  there 
not  been,  and  is  there  not  now  with  some  a  belief,  that  if  this 
violation  of  the  Sabbath  could  be  prevented,  why  then  the 
Sabbath  would  be  duly  observed.  In  other  words,  the 
command  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  <<holy"  consists  in 
their  view,  is  not  travelling,  in  not  working,  or  not 
seeking  vain  amusement.  Many  of  the  appecds  both  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press  partake  of  this  character.  The 
public  mind  is  directed  to  palpable  evils,  while  sufficient 
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prominence  is  not  given  to  the  sanctity  of  the  day  as  the  di- 
rect and  manifest  appointment  of  God.  Evils  necessarily 
attend  such  representations.  When  lonff  continued,  there 
is  a  strong  temptation  for  those  addressed  to  conclude  that 
if  they  abstain  from  all  positive  acts  of  violations,  they  meet 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law ;  and  when  they  arrive 
ait  this  state,  if  the  need  of  personal  holiness  is  kept  out  of 
sight — all  experience  shows  that  something  is  wanting. 

3.  Improper  topics  of  converscUion. — There  was  a 
time  when  the  conversation  of  Christians  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sacredness  of  the  Lord's  day.  In  this  respect 
a  change  is  very  manifest  This  is  an  age  of  excitement. 
Men  are  restless,  and  anxious  to  learn  something  new.  In- 
teUigenoe  is  easily  and  widely  disseminated,  and  aSTords  abun- 
dant material  for  conversation.  The  consequence  is,  that 
topics  relating  to  the  market,  elections,  local  and  public  im- 
provements, wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  are  freely  introduced, 
to  the  neglect  of  religious  truth.  This  habit  is  a  dangerous 
one.  Its  approaches  are  like  those  of  Jael — ^it  presents  a 
lordly  dish,  but  the  nail  and  hammer  are  behind.  No  man 
ever  indulged  in  worldly  conversation  on  the  Sabbath  with- 
out doing  an  essential  i|]\jury  both  to  himself  and  family. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  he  cannot  think  of  the 
world  and  God  at  the  same  moment.  The  more  he  retains 
the  one,  he  excludes  the  other ;  and  if  he  reveres  not  Grod, 
how  can  he  honour  the  day  of  His  appointment  ?  Painful 
as  is  the  conclusion,  a  very  casual  observation  will  show 
that  this  habit  of  free  and  unrestrained  conversation  is  on 
the  increase,  and  that  it  has  extended  to  a  most  alarming 
degree  to  the  covenanted  people  of  God.  If  it  remains  un- 
rebuked,  it  needs  no  prophet's  eye  to  see,  and  no  prophet's 
tongue  to  tell,  what  must  be  the  result. 

4.  Miscellaneotis  reading  on  the  Sabbathj  has  contri- 
buted also  to  the  desecration  of  that  day. 

Were  we  to  examine  the  history  of  our  fathers,  we 
should  find  that  their  reading  was  very  different  from  ours. 
From  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  the 
state  of  the  press,  and  the  Uterary  world,  publications  weie 
neither  so  abundant  and  various  as  they  are,  neither  would 
the  means  of  our  fisithers  allow  them  to  make  very  ample 
purchases.  Their  books  were  necessarily  few  in  num- 
ber, but  these  were  read,  and  well  read.  They  did  not 
devour  with  haste — ^they  weighed  the  matter  well,  and 
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they  knew  what  to  choose  and  what  to  discard,  for  they 
measured  all  by  the  Bible.  This  well  regulated  taste  would 
have  been  of  essential  service  to  them,  even  if  books  were 
still  more  numerous,  and  kept  them  from  the  dangers  of 
modem  miscellanies.  But  more  than  this — they  ulowed 
no  reading  to  displace  the  book  of  books.  This  was  their 
morning  and  evening  study.  It  was  to  them  an  exhaustless 
store-house.  It  was  not  hke  manna,  sweet  only  for  a  day, 
and  then  as  it  grew  old,  offensive  to  sight  and  taste, — but 
with  age,  became  sweeter  stiil,  and  like  the  living  bread, 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  it  refreshed  their  very 
soul.  •  *  *  At  the  present  day,  biofi^raphies,  pamphlets, 
magazines,  reviews,  and  newspapiers  abound  almost  with- 
out number;  and  it  becomes  the  philanthropist  and  the 
CSiristian  ,to  inquire  if  the  reading  of  these  miscellanies  on 
the  Sabbath,  has  not  contributed  in  part  to  infringe  upon 
the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day. 

Religious  biography  may  deUght  us,  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  Christian  character,  and  may  be  the  source  of  profit 
by  the  recital  of  others'  joys  and  sorrows.  But  even  this 
may  be  perused  to  such  an  extent  as  to  divert  .the  mind 
from  the  sacred  meditations  which  should  be  associated 
with  the  solemnities  of  the  holy  day,  and  as  it  withdraws 
from  those  meditations,  may  ultimately  bring  leanness  on 
the  soul. 

The  same  is  true  of  religious  newspapers^  and  the  va- 
ried periodicals  of  the  day.  They  communicate  much  in- 
telligence that  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  profit  the  Christian 
community  when  read  aright ;  but  they  are  not  exclusively 
devoted  to  communications  of  this  character,  and  every 
number  contains  much  that  is  miscellaneous.  So  long  as 
this  is  the  fact,  every  time  the  child  sees  a  newspaper  in  the 
hands  of  his  father,,  on  the  Sabbath,  he  does  not  know  but 
his  parent  is  reading  the  resolutions  of  some  political  as- 
sembly— ^tfie  history  of  some  new  discovery,  or  the  result 
of  some  battle,  or  the  rumour  of  war  from  other  lands.  So 
sure  as  there  is  even  a  suspicion  of  this  nature,  the  child 
will  be  influenced  by  it,  in  the  selection  of  his  own  reading. 
When  it  is  in  his  power  to  take  that  paper,  instead  of  turn- 
ing to  the  account  of  revivals,  or  the  discussion  of  doctrinal 
and  practical' truths^  he  turns  at  once  to  the  head  of  miscel- 
lanies, and  looks  for  intelligence  more  congenial  to  his 
taste. 

V0L.ni.  66 
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Our  fathers  had  little  to  read  beside  the  Bible,  but  that 
they  studied  well.  Now  amid  the  multiplicity  of  books,  is 
not  the  book  of  books  too  much  forgotten  ?  A  constant  and 
prayerful  study  of  the  Bible  made  those  men  reverence  the 
God  who  ffave  it,  and  keep  his  day  holy.  The  neglect  of 
the  Bible,  displaced  by  other  reading,  diminishes  the  fear 
of  God,  and  desecrates  an  ordinance  that  He  has  appointed. 
They  went  to  the  house  of  God  thinking  of  that  holy  book, 
which  told  them  of  the  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings  ; 
but  if  our  children  so  from  reading  the  miscellanies  of  mo- 
dern periodicals,  vmere  will  be  tteir  thoughts?  And  if 
their  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  is  diminished  by  such  read- 
ing, and  the  associations  which  necessarily  accompany 
them,  what  will  be  their  influence  when  they  occupy  the 
station  of  parents,  and  what  will  be  the  character  of  their 
children  and  children's  children  ? 

If  there  is  any  possibility  of  danger  from  this  source,  we 
would  say  to  every  patriot  and  Christian,  watch  well  the 
beginning  of  eviL  Be  careful  in  the  selection  of  books  you 
may  read  on  the  Sabbath.  See  that  they  are  such  as  will 
do  your  own  souls  good.  If  you  find  that  they  are  secular, 
miscellaneous,  or  that  the  incidents  casually  mentioned,  too 
much  enlist  your  natural  feelings,  do  as  Martjni  did — ^lay 
those  books  aside,  and  take  your  Bible. 

6.  An  undue  prominence  to  the  extraordinary  means 
of  grace. — In  alluding  to  this  particular,  we  are  fully  aware 
that  we  must  speak  with  caution,  lest  we  should  be  misun- 
derstood. That  the  extraordinary  means  of  grace,  by  arous* 
ing  the  dormant  mind,  and  by  exciting  the  inquiry  amons^ 
some,  <<  What  do  those  things  mean  ?"  have  been  attended 
with  some  good  effects,  we  cannot  deny.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  same  plans  and  means  will  be  universally 
and  continuously  blessed,  unless  we  have  the  authority  of 
Grod  for  them,  no  more  than  we  can  conclude,  because  a 
field  has  produced  an  abundant  harvest  this  year,  that  ne- 
cessarily the  same  kind  of  seed  must  be  sown  on  the  same 
ground  the  next  year  also.  Whether  these  means  are  to  be 
continued  and  sustained  in  our  churches,  we  leave  to  the 
decision  of  others.  Our  design  is  to  speak  of  the  abuse  of 
them  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  minds  to  feel,  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  except  by  a  series  of  religious  meet- 
ings during  the  week.    They  speak  of  these  extra  means  aa 
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though  most  indubitably  they  would  be  successful ;  and 
they  labour  to  induce  individuals  to  attend  them,  with  the 
confident  expectation,  that  an  attendance  on  them  will  be 
blessed.  In  all  these  cases,  where  they  have  been  attended 
with  hopeful  results,  we  rejoice.  But  when  the  impress- 
ion is  given  that  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  will  do  no 
good — that  men  may  attend  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  but  it 
will  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  religious  services  dur- 
ing the  week — then  we  deplore  their  effects.  They  set 
aside  the  appointments  of  Ood,  for  the  inventions  of  men! 

Were  the  order  reversed,  and  were  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  made  as  prominent  as  the  authority  of  God  has 
made  it — ^were  man  as  free  to  speak  of  the  importance  of 
a  fiuthfiil  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  as  anxious  to 
induce  individuals  to  attend  the  ordinances  of  God's  house 
firom  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  during  these  extraordinary  means 
of  grace — ^might  we  not  hope  Uiat  He,  who  is  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath,  would  honor  an  institution  of  His  own  ap- 
pointment? 

6.  Another  cause  of  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  is 
to  be  found  in  the  efforts,  which  are  made  to  diminish 
ministeritd  influence.  These  efforts  can  be  traced  to  vari- 
ous sources. 

There  is  a  dass  of  individuals,  who,  as  avowed  infidels, 
hate  the  Gospel  and  all  its  ordinances.  The  ministry  is  of 
course  the  object  of  attack — and  if  by  artifice  or  abuse 
ihey  can  succeed  in  prejudicing  not  a  few  against  the  order, 
they  feel  that  they  have  gained  a  great  point.  There  is  an- 
other class,  who  on  political  pounds,  labour  to  prejudice 
the  public  mind  against  the  clergy.  Facts  are  distorted  or 
misrepresentations  are  made,  just  as  may  suit  their  con- 
venience or  interest,  and  by  the  constant  cry.  of  "  union  of 
Church  and  State,"  the  impression  is  given  to  many,  that 
the  clergy  are  enemies  to  their  country,  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  sap  the  foundations  of  liberty.  Ministers  themselves 
have  been  guilty,  to  acertain  extent,  of  destroying  their  own 
influence.  The  belligerent  attitude  they  have  assumed 
toward  the  world,  and  me  controversies  in  which  they  have 
engaged,  have  been  attended  at  times  with  unhappy  effects. 
Brother  has  been  arrayed  against  brother — church  against 
church,  and  when  argument  has  failed,  like  miners  they 
have  gone  und^  ground.  Private  character  has  been  as- 
sailed— ^motives  have  been  questioned,  and  in  terms  which 
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neither  courtesy  nor  Christian  feeling  can  sanction  or  ap- 
prove.   And  all  this  has  been  published  to  the  world ! 

Controversies  we  must  expect.  But  in  the  midst  of 
controversies,  we  should  never  forget  the  sage  advice  of 
Jeremy-  Ts^ylor,  "  let  us  not  be  like  the  aspen  and  the  elm,- 
to  see  which  shall  make  the  most  noise  in  the  wind — -Imt 
like  the  olive  and  the  vine,  to  see  which  shall  produce  the 
best  fruit." 

But  besides  the  direct  effect  of  controversy  in  diminish- 
ing .ministerial  influence,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
course  of  certain  irresponsible  evangelists,  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  produce  the  same  unhappy  result — 
In  some  cases,  they  have  been  guilty  of  great  imprudencies ; 
these  imprudencies,  committ^  as  they  have  been,  in  the 
various  places  where  they  have  sojourned,  have  been  wide- 
ly circulated,  and  remembered,  and  at  last  set  down  to  the 
charge  of  the  ministry  itself.-  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  clergy  in  general  have  been  held  responsible  for  these 
imprudencies,  and  the  whole  have  been  made  to  suffer  from 
the  castigation,  that  was  due  to  the  irregularities  of  the  few. 

Independently  of  associations  of  this  nature,  which  si- 
lently affect  the  public  mind,  the  course  of  some  of  these 
evangelists,  in  pronomicing  judgment  ex  cathredra  upon 
the  doctrines,  measures,  preaching  and  piety  of  other  minis- 
ters, has  been  attended  with  injurious  effects.  The  public 
has  been  told,  not  in  secret,  but  in  the  printed  volume,  that 
we  need  a  new  order  of  ministers — ^that  we  must  have  men 
of  another  spirit — and  that  we  must  have  schools  and  sem- 
inaries very  different  from  the  present,  for  the  training  of 
the  ministry.  And  we  have  known  of  instances,  in  which 
such  representations  have  been  made  even  from  the  pulpit,  of 
the  opinions,  doctrines  and  measures  of  other  ministers,  as 
to  excite  a  smile  in  the  house  of  God  ! 

The  effect  of  this  upon  all  classes  cannot  fail  to  be  bad, 
but  especially  upon  our  youth.  And  they  have  not  only 
the  authority  of  example  to  think  lightly  of  Christian  min- 
isters and  Christian  ordinances,  but  there  is  something 
also  in  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  which  has  a  tendency  to  deepen  this  pre- 
judice. 

When  our  young  men  see  a  village  springing  as  by 
enchantment  from  the  river's  brink,  or  the  forest  yielding, 
as  by  the  toudh  of  a  talisman,  to  the  full-grown  city — ^wben 
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they  witness  the  improvemeDts  of  modern  science  and  see 
space  almost  annihilated  in  the  speed  of  travel,  they  will  not 
look  with  complacency  upon  the  slowand  measured  growth 
of  other  days.  They  will  laugh  over  the  blunders  and 
short  sightedness  of  their  fathers — and,  by  a  very  sum- 
mary process,  conclude  that  they  were  weak  and  misg;uided 
men. 

Upon  the  same  prmciple,  there  is  a  temptation  on  the  part 
of  some  young  men  to  draw  a  wrong  inference  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  country.  From  the  cradle,  they  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  sound'  of  liberty,  and  when  not  duly  re- 
strained, they  are  in  danger  of  takine  some  undue  liberties 
in  order  to  show  their  freedom.  While  they  cherish  these 
feelings  towards  olden  times,  or  respecting  personal  liberty, 
it  is  in  their  view  one  evidence  of  manliness  to  breakaway 
from  the  stereotyped  thoughts  of  other  days.  They  must 
be  free— they  must  act  for  themselves ! 

If  in  this  state,  you  ask  them  to  go  to  the  house  of  Ood, 
with  significant  airs,  they  will  tell  you  perhaps,  that  is  an 
old  ftshioned  business-— that  it  would  do  for  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers — or  that  it  is  too  confined — ^it 
takes  away  their  liberty ! 

<'  License  they  mean  wken  they  cry  lAbertf, 
For  who  loves  ikat^  must  first  be  wise  and  good." 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  speak  thus  of  a  particular  class 
in  our  community — ^but  when  we  know  that  mere  is  a  strong 
temptation  for  them  to  think  lightly  of  old  men  and  opin- 
ions— and  when  we  know  that  our  young  men  are  soon  to 
occupy  the  place  of  their  fathers,  we  feel  that  there  will  be 
some  oanger,  lest  in  disregarding  the  past,  they  forget  the 
Ood  of  their  fcUhera  and  neglect  the  ordinances  lie  has 
appointed. 

7.  That  sufficient  effort  has  not  been  made  to  promote 
attemlance  on  religious  worship^  has  contributed  very 
much  to  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

Christians  themselves  are  not  so  particular  in  this  respect 
as  formerly.  There  was  a  time  when  our  fathers  faced 
every  storm,  though  not  so  warmly  clad  as  their  children 
now.  Though  going  to  a  house  that  was  as  cold  and 
cheerless  as  its  opening  seams  could  make  it,  and  though  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  comfortable  conveyance  there,  yet 
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rarely  did  the  clouds  and  threatened  tempests  keep  them 
from  the  sanctuary.  Whether  the  wadded  gannents  and 
heated  furnaces  of  a  later  date  have  producra  an  essmtial 
physical  change  in  the  descendants,  we  leave  to  the  medi- 
cal  world.  It  is  enough  for  oar  purpose  to  state  the  fact, 
that  causes  do  operate  upon  individuals  to  detain  them  from 
the  house  of  God,  such  as  never  would  have  had  any  weight 
with  Christian  men  of  another  century.  And  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  these  causes  operate,  somehow,  with  noore 
power  on  the  Sabbath,  than  oH  any  other  day.  If  so,  evils 
foUoWi  and  they  are  not  confined  to  him,  who  consults 
his  ease  at  the  expense  of  his  duty.  Let  a  child  see  that 
his  father  is  never  detained  at  home  by  a  storm,  if  his 
business  calls  him  abroad,  but  that  the  gathering  clouds 
and  the  prospect  of  rain,  yet  to  came^  detams  himnom  the 
house  of  God,  and  what  will  be  his  inference  ?  Let  him 
see  that  his  father,  though  wearied  with  his  daily  toil,  re- 
news his  labour  on  the  succeeding  day  with  renovated 
strength,  but  yet  makes  hisfatirae  a  reason  why  he  camiot 
go  to  the  house  of  God,  and  what  will  the  chHd  think  1 — 
Let  him  see  that  his  parent  will  ur^  him  to  school  or  to 
labour  in  the  field,  and  yet  is  willing  to  accept  of  some 
trifling  excuse,  and  allow  him  to  remain  at  home  on  die 
Sabbath,  and  what  will  be  his  conclusion  ?  Let  him  see 
tbaX  the  winter's  storms  come  hastening  on,  and  yet  with  all 
the  accustomed  warnings  of  approach,  he  is  required  to 
wait  week  after  week  t^fore  he  can  go  to  the  house  of 
God,  because  his  garments  are  not  prepared  against  ice  and 
cold ;  and  what  will  prevent  that  child  firom  thinking  that 
his  parents  do  not  prize  the  Sabbath — and  if  not  the  object 
of  his  parent's  care,  it  need  not  be  his ! 

But  it  is  not  onlyin  such  cases,  that  there  may  be  aneglect 
of  public  worship.  This  neglect  is  &r  more  extensive,  and 
demands  our  most  serious  attention.  If  Plutarch  once  said, 
<<  though  there  be  many  towns  and  cities  without  coin,  and 
at  times  without  government,  yet  I  never  heard  or  read  in 
my  life  of  a  city  without  a  temple  " — would  he  not  b^  sur- 
prised at  the  disclosures  of  the  I9th  century. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  City  Mission,  Hon.  Mr. 
Buxton,  who  presided,  and  the  Hon.  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  and 
others  stated,  that  there  is  reason  to  beUeve,  that  there  are 
a  million  of  people  in  London,  who  scarcely  ever  attend 
any  church.    It  is  computed,  that  in  the  city  of  New  York 
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more  individuals  absent  themselves  from  public  worship 
than  ail  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Were  similar  inquiries  made  respecting  various  portions  of 
our  land,  the  facts  would  probably  be  perfectly  astounding ! 
It  is  without  doubt  true,  that  in  our  large  cities  and  vil- 
Ii^es  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  churches  to  ac- 
comodate all  the  inhabitants,  even  if  they  were  disposed  to 
attend.  Some  are  willing  to  wait  upon  God  in  His  house, 
but  because  they  af  e  partially  strangers,  and  do  not  wish 
to  intrude  upon  the  carpets  and  cushioned  seats  of  others, 
in  those  houses  where  the  gallery,  once  the  stranger's  home, 
is  excluded — they  abstain  altogether  from  the  sanctuary. 
But  to  this  class  must  be  added  a  fearful  number  of  those, 
who  have  no  inclination  to  attend,  and  no  one  to  guide  them 
to  the  temple  of  God  I 

In  view  of  existing  facts,  two  things  should  be  done.  In 
the  first  place,  there  should  be  increased  activity  and  zeal 
in  providing  accommodations  for  the  people;  and  in  the 
next  place,  there  should  be  new  interest  manifested  in  per- 
suading individuals  to  attend  upon  the  stated  ordinances  of 
religion. 

The  public  mind  is  beginning  to  be  directed  to  both  of 
these  objects.  In  one  Conference  in  Massachusetts,  compris- 
ing only  a  part  of  a  county,  within  the  last  few  years  six  new 
churches  have  been  erected  in  waste  and  destitute  places, 
at  the  average  expense  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  each, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  churches  and  congregations  within  the  bounds  of  the 
same  conference,  whose  means  were  much  mote  ample. 
In  like  manner  other  churches,  in  other  sections  of  our 
country,  must  endeavour  to  provide  houses  of  worship,  and 
where  these  are  provided,  a  greater  effort  should  be  made 
to  induce  individuals  to  attend  the  means  of  grace.  If  Ed- 
mund Burke  once  said,  the  steeples  of  churches  and 
temples  of  charity  pierce  the  skies,  and  like  electrical 
conductors  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven;  it  is  not  presump- 
tuous for  us  to  say,  that  beautifiil  as  is  this  thought,  it  w 
still  incomplete,  unless  we  add,  that  these  temples  must 
have  worshippers,  and  they,  who  worship,  must  bring  the 
offering  God  has  ordained. 

We  fully  agree  with  a  distinguished  weekly  Journalist^ 
that  the  public  mind  is  to  be  directed  to  the  great  object  of 
inducing  individuals  to  attend  public  worship.     Every 
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Other  plan  wiUfaU^  if  this  is  neglected. — ^If  tlus,  succeed, 
then  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  see  the  Sabbath  honoured  as 
the  day  of  the  Lord. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  the  present  increasing^ 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  something  must  be  done.  In 
view  of  it,  there  is  an  appeal  to  every  one,  who  loves  his 
country  and  his  God.  One  of  our  own  statesmen  has  elo- 
quently said,  <<  Human  happiness  has  no  perfect  security 
butfir^om;  freiedom,  none  but  virtue;  virtue,  none  but 
knowledge ;  and  neither  freedom,  nor  virtue,  nor  knowledge 
has  any  vigour  or  immortal  hope,  except  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian 
religion."  So  far  as  history  is  oracular,  it  tells  us  plainly 
ttiat  those  nations  are  most  blest  that  fear  God  and  keep 
His  day  holy. — 
Here  we  agree  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  powerful  argument  for  the  divine  authority  of  this 
institution,  that  as  on  the  one  Mnd,  a  conspicuous  blessing  rests  on  the 
use  of  it,  so  on  the  other,  the  neglect  of  it  never  fails  to  he  followed  by 
▼ice,  misery,  and  confusion."    p.  99. 

For  confirmation  of  this,  let  us  listen  to  the  word  of 
(3od.    "Blessed  be  the  man  that  doeth  this,  and  the  son  of 
man  that  layeth  hold  on  it;  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from 
polluting  it,  and  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any  evil« 
Every  one  that  keepe^.  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it  and 
taketh  hold  of  my  covenant;  even  them  will  I  bring  to  my 
holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of 
prayer;  their  burnt  offerings  and  their  sacrifices,  shall  be 
accepted  upon  mine  altar;  for  mine  house  shall  be  called 
an  house  of  prayer  for  all.  people.    K  thou  turnest  away 
thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my 
holy  day ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lorc^ 
honourable,  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways, 
nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own 
words;  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord:  and  I 
will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage-  of  Jacob  thy  father :  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoKen  it." 

In  the  days  of  Amos  there  were  those,  who  wearied 
with  the  restraints  which  the  Jewish  religion  imposed, 
said,  "when  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell 
corn,  and  the  Sabhath^  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat." 


I 
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But  eager  as  they  were  to  break  away  from  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  we  hear  Ood  say  in  return,  <<The  Lord  hath  sworn 
by  the  excellency  of  Jacob,  surely  I  will  never  forget  any 
of  .their  works.  Shall  not  the  land  tremble  for  this,  and 
every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth  therein  7  Behold  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land^ 
not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing 
the  words  of  the  Lord." 

When  we  hear  that  the  early  and  latter  rains  have  been 
I  withheld — ^that  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  have  failed, 

I  and  the  song  of  the  reaper  can  no  more  be  heard  in  the 

i  field — or  when  the  death-tones  of  the  famishing  on  the 

i  far-off  islands  strike  upon  the  ear — we  then  have  proofs  of 

I  wretchedness  that  deeply  affects  our  hearts.  But  what  is 
the  famine,  which  weakens  the  sinews  and  prostrates  the 
strength  of  man,  compared  with  the  famine  that  follows  the 
loss  of  God's  word !    Let  the  Sabbath  be  desecrated,  let 

>  the  ordinances  of  God  be  neglected — ^let  the  word  of  Gc^ 

^  be  withheld — and  what  desolation  ensues  !    How  blighted 

are  the  hopes — ^how  enervated  the  energies  of  the  people  ! 

Would  we  be  spared  this  sad  and  desolating  scene,  let  it 
h  be  en&praved  in  letters  of  light  on  the  House  of  God,  the 

II  Temple  of  Justice,  the  Hall  of  Legislation,  the  Home  of  our 
I             children,  the  tablet  of  the  Heart,  Remember  the  Sabbath 

i  DAT  AND  KEEP  IT  HOLT  ! 

I 

r  

\ 

\  Art.  IU.    Review  of  Shepard  and  Adams  on  Infant 

r  Baptism. 


By  Rev.  John  A.  Albro,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tke  Church  Membership  of  Children,  and  their  Right  to  Baptism.    By 

TViomas  Shepard,  Cambridge.    166*2. 

TJie  Baptised  Child.     By  Nehemiah  Adams,  Boston.   1836.     Seeor^ 

Edition. 

One  of  Scott's  historical  romances  opens  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  man  called  Old  Mortality,  who  was  often  seen 
in  the  burial  places  of  Scotland,  busily  employed  in  clearing 
the  moss  from  the  monuments  of  the  persecuted  Camero- 

Vol.  ni.  67 
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nians,  renewing  with  his  chisel  the  half^ffaced  inscriptions^ 
and  repairing  the  emblems  of  death  with  which  they  were 
adorned.    <<  He  considered  himself  as  fulfiling  a  sacied 
duty,  while  thus  renewing  to  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  de- 
caying emblems  of  the  z^  and  suffering s  of  their  fore- 
&thers,  and  thereby  trimming,  as  it  were,  Uie  beacoo  light 
which  was  to  warn  future  generations  to  defend  their  re- 
ligion even  unto  blood."    We  have  often  wished  that  a 
friendly  hand  mi^ht  be  similarly  employed  upon  some  of 
those  works  whicn  yet  remain  amon^  us  as  monuments  of 
the  wisdom,  piety,  and  zeal  of  our  Pil^m  Fathers.    The 
books  of  those  venerable  men,  are  precious  memorials  of  an 
age  in  which  the  foundations  of  our  civil  and  reii^ous  in- 
stitutions were  laid,  and  they  are  essential  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  our  earlier  ecclesiastical  history.    Butihey 
are  £5ust  disappearing;  and,  like  those  of  the  Sybil,  they  in- 
crease in  value  as  their  number  is  lessened.    Unless  some- 

• 

tlyng  is  done  to  rescue  them  from  the  all-consuming  hand 
of  time,  and  the  careless  hands  of  those  who  are  incapable 
of  undei^tanding  their  worth,  their  contents  will,  ere  long 
be  as  little  known  to  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  as 
the  inscriptions  upon  those  ancient  tomb-stones  which  lie 
defaced  and  half  buried  in  the  dust  of  our  church  yards. 
Why  will  not  some  lover  of  truth,  and  of  the  memory  of 
holy  men,  imitate  the  pious  zeal  of  Old  Mortality y  and  ful- 
fil a  sacred  duty,  by  republishing  to  the  world  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  contained  in  these  almost  forgotten  records,  thus 
^<  trimming  as  it  were,  the  li^ht  which  is  to  "^am  ftiture 
generations  to  defend  "  the  faith  delivered  to  their  fathers, 
and  by  them  handed  down  as  a  precious  legacy  to  us. 

We  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  perform  this  duty  in  re- 
spect to  the  rare  and  valuable  work  of  Shepard,  which 
stands  first  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  was  ori^ally  a 
letter  written  to  one  of  his  friends  not  long  before  his  death, 
in  1649,  though  it  was  not  printed  in  its  present  form  un- 
til 1662.  It  IS  one  of  the  ablest  works  of  a  man,  who,  to 
use  the  language  of  Increase  Mather— ^"besides  his  emi- 
nent abilities,  held  much  real  and  living  communion  with 
God,  and  therefore  was  more  likely  to  know  the  ^mind  of 
Christ  than  many  others."  In  the  advertisement  to  a  se- 
cond edition,  printed  in  1769,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  author's  death,  the  publishers  use 
the  following  langua^e^which  we  think  by  no  means  extrav- 
agant.   <<  There  neecb  not  much  to  be  said  to  commend  this 
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Treatise  to  the  notice  and  consideration  of  the  public.  The 

S'eat  name  of  the  author,  and  the  greater  importance  of 
e  subject  therein  discussed,  will  be  enough  to  excite  a 
general  attention  thereto,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  its  con- 
tents. Mr.  Shepard  stands  among  the  foremost  of  those 
worthies,  who  left  their  native  land,  and  fled  to  the  wilds 
of  America,  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  conscience.  In 
his  day  he  was  esteemed  inferior  to  none,  either  in  learn- 
ing, or  ^ifks,  or  real  piety.  His  name  is  still  dear  to  pos- 
terity, his  memory  blessed,  and  his  praise  throughout  all 
the  churches  of  New  England.  Among  the  several  valua- 
ble and  highly  esteemed  printed  labours  of  this  eminent 
servant  of  God,  this  Letter  most  justly  claims,  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  an  equal  share  of  merit  and  regard."  We  hope 
it  will  be  given  to  the  Church  in  a  new  and  better  form. 
<^  The  seasonableness  and  expediency  of  its  republication, 
will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  concur  with  the  author 
in  sentiment,  and  have  any  discerning  of  the  tijDoes."  In 
the  mean  time,  we  intend  to  <<  renew  to  the  eyes  "  of  our 
readers,  certain  portions  of  this  work,  as  illustrative,  not 
oidy  of  Shepard's  opinions  upon  a  subject  of  transcendant 
inqportance,  but  of  the  practice  also  of  those  who  are  right- 
ly called  the  Fathers  of  the  congregational  church  of  New 
England ;  and  we  hope — ^to  use  again  the  language  of  the 
advertisement  already  referred  to — ^that  as,  <<  when  it  was 
first  wrote,  it  was  blessed  of  Grod,  entirely  to  remove  the 
difficulties  or  scruples  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  private- 
ly addressed,  respecting  the  important  principles  therein 
maintained  and  defend^ ;  it  may,  through  the  same  divine 
influence,  be  still  of  use  to  resolve  the  doubtful,  to  settle 
the  wavering,  and  establish  others  in  the  present  truth." 

We  must  first  however,  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
admirable  little  work  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  we  have  placed 
as  a  companion  piece,  by  the  side  of  Shepard's  Letter.  There 
is  an  obvious  propriety  in  bringing  these  two  works  togeth- 
er before  our  readers.  Shepard  gathered  the  present  church 
in  Cambrid^  in  1636,  and  was  its  first  pastor.  Mr. 
Adams  was  its  first  pastor  after  its  re-establishment  in  1829, 
and  evidently  drank  into  the  spirit  which  he  so  beautifully 
describes  in  his  <<  character  of  Shepard."  They  defend  with 
equal  zeal  the  right  of  children  to  baptism,  but  with  regard 
to  the  relation  which  baptised  children  sustain  to  the 
church,  the  two  writers  apparently  hold  difierent  views ;  or 
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at  least,  the  later  pastor,  as  we  shall  take  occasion  to  show, 
speaks  r^pecting  this  point  with  an  uncertainty  of  tone  not 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  The  Church 
has  undoubtedly  departed  from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
our  Fathers  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  and  the  two  writers 
before  us,  are  representatives  of"  different  administrations." 
We  place  these  works  together  in  order  to  show  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  difference. 

That  there  is  no  lack  of  books  upon  the  subject  of  In- 
fant Baptism,  every  one  acquainted  with  our  theological  lit- 
erature, for  two  hundred  years  past,  is  fully  aware.  The 
opposition — which  we  must  call  unreasonable,  notwith- 
standino^  the  multitude  of  reasons  assigned  for  it — ^which 
this  ordmance  has  encountered  from  a  respectable  portion 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  has  called  forth  a  multitude  of  pub- 
lications, in  which  the  divine  authority  for  this  ordinance  is 
made  exceedingly  plain.  We  did  not  expect  to  find,  in  Mr. 
Adam's  book,  any  thing  new  in  relation  to  external  evi- 
dence. Nevertheless,  "the  Baptized  Child"  is  heartily 
welcome,  and  we  affectionately  bid  it  God  speed.  It  is  just 
such  a  book  as  we  have  long  wished  to  see ;  and  we  con- 
fidently predict  that  it  will  do  good  wherever  it  goes.  The 
author  does  not  follow  the  beaten  track,  nor  increase  the 
already  formidable  number  of  works  upon  this  subject, 
without  telling  us  some  new  things,  and  placing  many  old 
ones  in  a  new  and  very  interesting  light.  Instead  of  ex- 
hibiting at  large  the  external  evidence  for  our  practice,  he 
attempts,  and  we  think  very  successfully,  to  develope  the 
great  principle  of  God's  government,  in  which  Infant  Bap- 
tism is  grounded. 

Mr.  Adams  does  not  appear  upon  the  arena,  already 
crowded  with  fierce  combatants,  as  the  champion  of  a  sect 
"  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  book,  he  says  in  his  preface,  to 
promote  a  sectarian  observance  of  rites  and  forms."  If  this 
were  its  object,  we  certainly  should  not  notice  it,  except  to 
express  our  regret  at  its  appearance.  There  are  too  many 
books  of  that  sort  already.  We  are  weary  of  controversy 
about  mere  sectarian  differences.  When  shall  we  be  delivered 
from  the  attacks  of  that  great  host  of  polemics,  who  take 
their  stand  upon  some  useless  peculiarity  of  form  which 
distinguishes  them  as  a  sect,  and  waste  their  strength  as 
well  as  our  patience,  in  vain  efforts  to  bring  the  reSgious 
world  into  unity  with  their  practice ;  or  who,  in  defending 
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«  divine  ordinance,  are  not  satisfied  unless  they  can  secure 
a  sectarian  observance  of  it.  We  si^h  for  the  time  when 
the  chosen  leaders  of  Grod's  people  will  cease  to  cause  di- 
vision where  there  is  no  real  difference ;  when  the  harrow 
position  of  the  bigotted  sectaiist  shall  by  no  Christian  be 
regarded  as  the  corner  stone  which  God  has  laid  in  Zion ; 
when  the  church,  embracing  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesiis 
Christ  in  sincerity,  and  every  form  of  true  religion,  shall  at 
length,  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  find  rest  beneath  the 
mercy  seat,  and  the  overshadowing  wings  of  the  Cherubim 
that  are  set  to  guard  it. 

But  when  shall  these  things  be,  and  what  is  the  sign^ 
their  coming?  We  know  not.  These  times  and  seasons 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power.  There  is,  perhaps, 
not  much  reason  to  hope  that  the  various  forms  which  now 
distinguish  the  different  denominations  of  Christians,  will 
very  soon  melt  away,  and  leave  the  Church  in  its  primitive 
simplicity  and  unity.  But  the  sectarian  spirit,  that  demon 
which  has  afflicted  the  church,  <<  Lo,  these  eighteen"  cen- 
turies, may  be  cast  out,  and  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity,  may  work  together  in  unity  of  spirit, 
and  love. each  other  with  pure  hearts  fervently.  Much, 
however,  must  be  done  before  even  this  kind  of  union, 
which  is  indeed  all  that  we  desire,  can  be  realised :  not  by 
<'  legislation,"  not  by  "  any  association,  or  combination  to 
promote  union,"  not  by  "direct  attempts"  to  bring  about 
entire  conlbrmity  of  view  upon  the  subject  of  forms  ;— 
this  kitid  goeth  not  out  except  by  Prayer  and  Fasting.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Adams  that  "  the  feverish  restlessness  for 
a  visible  union  of  sects,  which  some  now  manifest,  may  be 
only  a  new  form  of  fanaticism,"  and  that  the  union  must 
begin  in  the  soul  of  every  follower  of  Chiist,  in  the  private 
cultivation  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  iii  a  growing  know- 
ledge of  Christ's  religion."  That  the  day  of  redemption  from 
the  evils  of  schism  will  come,  we  cannot  doubt.  God  will 
not  leave  his  children  to  contend  forever  about  forms,  while 
they  are  agreed  upon  all  essential  doctrines.  The  Church, 
as  Milton  says  of  truth,  has  by  the  ruthless  spirit  of  sect, 
which  turns  ploughshares  into  swords,  been  hewed  in 
pieces,  and  her  bleeding  limbs  are  scattered  to  the  four 
winds;  but  her  friends,  imitating  the  carefiil  search  that 
Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  are  going  sadly 
up  and  down  gathering  up  firagment  by  fragment,  as  they 
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can  find  them.    Their  efforts  will  one  day  be  covered  with 
success.    We  confidently  look  for  the  appearance  of  that 
spirit  which  will  "  bring  together  every  joint  and  member, 
and  mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  loveliness  and 
perfection,  and  edify  that  immortal  stature  of  Christ's  body, 
which  is  his  chur6h,  in  all  her  glorious  lineaments  and 
proportions."    Then,  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being 
many,  are  one ;  so  also  will  be  Christ ;  and  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  the  soul  of  the  church,  will  use  all  the  different 
members  with  entire  unity  of  purpose  and  object.    The 
Lord  hasten  it  in  its  time  !    We  acquit  the  author  of  the 
<'  Baptised  Child"  of  any  design  to  increase  or  perpetuate 
the  evils  of  sectarianism.    Every  reader  of  the  book,  whe- 
ther a  friend  or  a  foe  to  the  cause  which  it  advocates,  must 
acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  a  sectarian 
spirit  in  it.    Mr.  Adams  writes,  not  like  one  who  is  anxious 
to  force  upon  others  a  form  which  is  peculiar  to  his  own 
denomination — the  mere  badge  of  a  sect — ^but  like  a  Chris- 
tian, who  sincerely  wishes  to  have  all  the  Rites  which 
God  has  ordained,  observed  by  the  whole  body  of  believers, 
and  to  see  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  so  many  reck- 
lessly violate  in  their  efforts  to  promote  unity  of  form, 
preserved  in  the  bond  of  peace.    Through  the  whole  book 
there  breathes  a  spirit  of  purity,  charity,  and  truth,  which 
in  this  age  of  vicious  excitement  and  party  bitterness  is 
truly  refreshing.    The  little  book  comes  forth  into  a  noisy  • 
and  distracted  world,  with  quiet  air,  and  loving  spirit,  as 
an  advocate  for  union.    It  is  the  manifestation  of  a  kind 
and  pious  heart ;  and  the  affectinjg  appeals  both  to  parents 
and  children  which  it  abounds  with,  will  do  much  to  soften 
the  asperity,  which  controversy  respecting  In&nt  Baptism 
has  produced,  and  to  unite  the  affections  of  a  large  body 
of  Christians  upon  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
well  being  of  the  Church.    It  is  a  beautifiil  specimen  of 
what  we  need  at  the  present  time.    It  is  to  works  like  this, 
which  instead  of  arming  about  formsy  deveiope  the  ground 
and  reasons  of  the  divinely  instituted  ordinances  of  religion, 
in  a  spirit  of  candour,  that  we  must  look  for  guidance  in  the 
work  of  union.    The  course  of  reasoning  and  illustration, 
which  is  here  pursued  in  relation  to  one  point,  may  be 
adopted  as  to  others,  and  thus  all  that  really  beloi^  to  the 
^institution  of  the  Church  will  be  ascertained.    We  wish 
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that  all  attempts  to  promote  the  exact  and  universal  ob- 
servance of  Chriatian  ordinances,  were  as  unexc^tionable 
in  respect  to  form  and  spirit  as  this ;  they  would  soon  free 
the  Church  from  the  curse  of  sectarianism,  and  usher  in  the 
time  when  there  shall  be  one  fold,  as  there  is  one  shepherd, 
one  ^th  as  there  is  one  Lord,  one  baptism  as  there  is  one 
spirit  which  "  worketh  all  in  all." 

Besides,  the  Rite  which  Mr.  Adams  wishes  to  free  from 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  stangely  gathered  about 
it,  and  to  fix  more  deeply  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
God,  is  one  which  belongs  not  to  a  sect,  but  to  the  Church 
OF  Christ.  Re  says  well,  that  <<we  do  not  intend  to 
abandon  Infant  Baptism,  in  order  to  a  union  of  Christian 
sects."  Why  should  we?  We  will  respect  and  love  those 
who  conscientiously  differ  from  us;  but  we  should  as  soon 
think  of  giving  up  the  Bible  in  order  to  prevent  contro- 
versy, as  the  pri^ege  of  dedicating  our  children  to  God. 
It  is  not  <<  a.sectarian  baptism."  It  is  equally  the  property 
of  all  who  derive  their  religion  and  their  hopes  from  the 
Scriptures.  We  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  regard  to  which  there  has  always  been  a  more 
perfect  and  universal  agreement  among  Christians. 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation — which  was  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  in  its  first  stagie  of  development — ^the  conse- 
cration of  children  to  God  by  a  public  and  solemn  religious 
rite,  was  expressly  required,  and  universally  practised. — 
The  divine  covenant  embraced  children,  as  well  as  parents, 
in  its  merciful  provisions,  and  laid  upon  them  obligations 
which  they  were  to  acknowledge  and  discharge  as  soon  as 
they  attained  to  years  of  discretion.  Here  we  see  an  af- 
fecting manifestation  of  God's  love  to  the  children  of  his 
people,  and  of  his  desire  that  from  the  commencement  of 
their  existence,  they  should  enjoy  the  best  means  of  instruc* 
tion  and  salvation.  This  arrangement  is  analogous  to 
those  provisions  of  human  governments,  by  which  children 
ate  interested  in  the  civil  privileges  of  their  parents,  and  are 
recognised  as  members  of  ^e  community .  Every  child  has 
rights,  which,  in  the  language  of  Puffendorf,  date  their  ve- 
lidity  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  being,  and  other  per- 
.  sons,  already  arrived  at  the  mil  use  of  reason,  are  engaged 
to  such  and  such  performances  towards  them,  as  may  turn 
to  their  benefit,  even,  whilst  they  are  incapable  of  appre- 
h^iding  the  favour.    Children  too,  are  subjected  to  respon- 
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sibilities  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  Covenants 
made  with  parents,  include  their  heirs.  Estates  descend 
chctfged  with  various  duties  which  children  neglect  at  their 
peril.  Without  such  an  arrangement,  society  could  never 
attain  its  great  end  and  object.  And  the  principle  upon 
which  chudren  claim  civil  privileges,  and  stand  responsi- 
ble to  the  community  for  certain  duties,  is  obviously  neces- 
sary  to  the  stren^  and  perpetuity  of  the  Church.  Hence 
when  Qod  founaed  his  spiritual  kingdom  upon  earth,  he 
ordained  that  the  infant  children  of  c^ult  members,  should 
receive  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  as  an  evidence  that  they 
were  entitled  to  its  privileges,  and  bound  to  perform  the 
duties  enjoined  in  it ;  and  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the 
commencement  of  die  gospel  dispensation, — a  period  of 
nineteen  centuries, — infmts  were  recognised  as  parties  to 
the  covenant,  and  enjoyed  its  blessings.  They  belonged  to 
the  visible  kingdom  of  God,  as  really  as  our  children  be- 
long to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
leg^  heirs  of  the  promises  made  to  the  Fathers ;  and  were 
bound  to  discharge,  with  all  fidelity,  the  duties  which 
resulted  from  their  privileges,  as  soon  as  they  were  able. 
Nothing^  could  deprive  them  of  their  birth-right  but  their 
'  own  voluntary  renunciation  of  their  allegiance  to  God,  and 
abandonment  of  the  covenant.  They  were  then  publicly 
cut  off,  and  cast  away  as  unworthy  to  be  numberea  among 
God's  people. 

When  the  Saviour  established  the  Christian  Church,  he 
did  not  overlook  the  principles  upon  which  the  children  of 
believers  had  been  publicly  dedicated  to  God  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  He  came  not  to  destroy  the  Church,  which 
God  organized  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  any  more  than 
to  abolish  the  law  which  had  been  given  upon  Sinai, — but 
to  purify  it,  and  to  graft  in  believers  among  the  branches 
which  unbelief  had  not  cut  off.  And  in  executing  his  pur- 
pose, he  paid  especial  regard  to  children.  He  recognised 
their  peculiar  relation  to  God,  and  commanded  them  to  be 
brought  to  him  to  receive  his  blessing,  as  already  by  a  Di- 
vine arrangement,  interested  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  "  Of 
such,"  said  he,  <<  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But  Christ 
did  not  baptize  these  children :  true,  but  he  did  what  was 
of  far  greater  importance,  than  the  mere  application  of  wa- 
ter. He  took  them  in  his  arms,  and  ble^ed  them  as  his 
disciples,  and  testified  that  they  stood  in  the  same  relation 
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to  God  and  his  kingdom  as  children  under  the  Mosaic  dis* 
pensatioO) — a  relation,  which,  as  it  required  the  Jewish  pa- 
rent to  circumcise  his  children,  certainly  obliged  the  be- 
liever to  procure  for  his  children  the  seal  of  the  covenant, 
whatever  that  mi^ht  be.  In  taking  them  in  his  arms,  and 
publicly  recognizmg  them  as  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  he 
certainly  authorised  the  application  of  whatever  sign  or 
seal  might  be  appointed  to  distinguish  the  members  of  the 
church  from  the  world. 

Now  upon  supposition  that  baptism  is  the  seal  of  God's 
covenant  under  the  gospel — a  supposition  that  we  are  aur 
thorized  to  make — the  reason  assigned  by  the  Saviour  why 
those  children  should  be  brought  to  him,  namely,  that  <-of 
SUCH  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  is  a  sufficient  reason  why 
the  children  of  church  members,  in  ail  ages,  and  every 
where,  should  be  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism.  What  was 
the  position  of  those  children  ?  Their  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  Church ;  they  received  Christ  as  the 
Messiah,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  brought  their 
children  to  him :  they  were  not  therefore  to  be  cut  off,  and 
their  offspring  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  any  privilege  or 
blessing  which  they  then  enjoyed.  Of  such — that  is — 
of  children  of  church  members,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  the  children  of  church  members  must,  according  to  a 
law  which  Christ  did  not  abrogate,  receive  the  ordinance 
which  separated  church  members  from  the  world,  and  dis- 
tinguished them  as  a  peculiar  people.  Who  should  be  bap- 
tised if  such  children  shquld  not?  The  only  ground  up- 
on which  the  seal  of  the  covenant  can  be  placed  upon  any 
one,  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  candidate  is  within 
the  pravisiarts  of  the  covenant.  What  evidence  now,  can 
an  adult  believer,  who  was  born  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  or  who  has  grown  up  without  baptism,  oSer  in  re- 
lation to  this  point,  more  satisfactory  than  that  involved  in 
the  relation  which  children,  by  divine  appointment,  sus- 
tain to  the  covenant  ?  In  one  case  we  have  a  profession 
of  &ith  and  repentance,  which  may  be  false  ;  in  the  other, 
the  testimony  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  that  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Who  ever  offered  better  evidence  of  his 
fitness  for  baptism  than  such  a  certificate  ?  Others  may 
legard  this  matter  in  a  different  light ;  ])\\t  for  ourselves, 
we  confess  that  we  dare  not  forbid  water,  that  these  chil- 
dren of  believers,  who  come  with  such  a  recommendation^ 
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should  not  be  baptised.  We  regard  the  nunister  as  haTinr 
no'rififht  to  withhold  the  ^t^  from  those  who  are  declared 
by  Christ  to  possess  the  thing  signified.  We  can  deny 
baptism  only  for  the  same  reason  which  would  have  justi- 
fied a  Jewish  Priest  in  refusing  to  circumcise. 

The  commission  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  has 
been  considered  as  excluding  infants.  We  take  just  the 
opposite  view.  In  that  commission  the  Saviour  says  noth- 
ing respecting  the  age,  sex,  intellectual  character,  or  moral 
state  or  the  subject  of  baptism.  He  does  indeed  assert, 
that  "  he  who  believeth,  and  is  baptised,  shall  be  saved  -^ 
but  he  does  not  say,  "  Believe  and  be  baptised,"  implying 
that  belief  is  an  essential  condition  of  baptism.  The  only- 
thing  which  the  Saviour  mentions  as  a  condition  of  bap- 
tism, is,  that  the  subject  shall  be  a  disciple.  <<Go  gather 
disciples,  baptising  them,  and  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  This  is  the 
form  of  the  commission.  According  to  this,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  minister  first  to  ascertain  who  ought  to  be  re^rded 
as  disciples ;  next,  publicly  to  recognise  their  relation  to 
the  Church  by  the  rite  of  baptism ;  then,  to  instruct  them 
in  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  thegospel,  inculcating  this 
great  truth,  that  whatever  may  be  a  person's  outward  and 
visible  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  unbelief  will  ex- 
clude him  from  heaven.  This  is  the  order  as  stated  by 
the  sacred  historian ;  and  no  one  who  demands  express 
scripture  warrant  upon  the  subject,  can  complain  if  we  in- 
sist that  the  commission  ought  to  be  executed  in  the  precise 
manner  pointed  out  by  Christ. 

As  to  the  question,  who  were  to  be  re^rded  as  bis 
disciples,  the  apostles  could  have  had  no  difiicuJty  what- 
ever. They  knew  that  when  a  Pagan  became  a  proselyte 
to  Judaism,  he  and  his  children  became  disciples  of  Moses, 
and  that  both  parents  and  children  must  receive  the  seal  of 
the  covenant.  They  had  been  expressly  taught  that  the 
Christian  Church  was  founded  upon  the  prophets,  as  well 
as  the  apostles,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner  stone  of 
both  dispensations ;  they  had  heard  the  Saviour  declare  that 
the  children  of  believers  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
unle&s  they  had  been  specially  instructed  not  to  re^rd  the 
children  of  proselytes  to  the  Christian  faith  as  disciples  of 
Christ,  they  would  of  course  have  received  and  baptised 
them  as  coming  evid^itly  within  their  commission.    It  is 
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vain  to  say,  that  infants  are  not  mentioned.  Adults  are 
not  mentioned :  believers  are  not  mentioned :  sanctified 
persons  are  not  mentioned :  disciples  only  are  pointed  out 
as  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  And  that  the  infant 
children  of  professed  believers  are  as  truly  disciples  of 
Christ,  as  the  children  of  ^  proselytes  under  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation were  disciples  of  Moses,  is  perfectly  plain.  Who 
IS  a  disciple  ?  One  who  already  possesses  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  system  ? 
Matthew  when  called  from  his  table  had  not  such  know* 
ledge.  One  who  has  been  converted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 
Simon  Ma£;us  was  called  a  disciple,  while  in  the  gall  of  bit- 
terness and  bond  of  iniquity ;  and  John  called  many  of  those 
whom  he  had  baptised  as  disciples,  a  generation  of  vipers. 
One  who  will  finally  be  saved  ?  Many  of  Christ's  disci- 
ples, when  they  came  to  understand  th^  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  his  religion,  or  rather  the  full  development  of  the 
system  under  which  they  were  born,  went  back\and 
walked  no  more  with  him.  By  a  disciple  w^  understjand 
one  who  is  received  into  the  school  of  Christ,  to  enjoy  its 
privileges,  and  to  be  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  and  ser- 
vice of  God ;  one  who  is  publicly  and  solemnly  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  being  regularly  taught  all  things  what- 
soever Christ  has  commanded  lis.  The  word  disciple,  or 
scholar,  does  not  mnrk  the  degree  of  knowledge  already  at- 
tained, but  the  relation  which  a  person  sustains  to  his  in- 
structer,  as  the  word  slave  does  not  indicate  the  age  or 
strength  of  the  individual,  but  the  fact  that,  according  to  a 
certain  law  or  custom,  he  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  mas* 
ter.  Why  may  not  an  infant  be  a  disciple  of  Christ? 
What  is  there  in  his  condition  or  character  which  shuts 
him  out  from  that  institution  which  God  has  organized  for 
the  instruction  and  salvation  of  the  world  ?  Infants  may 
be  slaves  on  the  ground  that  their  parents  are  in  bondage ; 
infants  were  disciples  of  Moses  in  virtue  of  their  parents' 
connexion  with  the  Jewish  Church ;  infants  may  be,  and 
are  included  in  a  variety  of  provisions  made  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  good,  and  why  should  the  kingdom  of 
God  be  thought  so  narrow  that  it  can  extend  its  privileges 
only  to  adult  professors,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  their  chil- 
dren ?  If  it  be  so,  then  Christ  in  sending  out  his  apostles 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  reversed  the  plan  which 
God  adopted  in  the  original  organization  of  the  Cfaurch| 
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and  which  he  declared  should  be  perpetual.  He  has  Tiola^ 
ted  the  principle  upon  which  human  society  is  divinely 
constituted,  and  abandoned  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  enlarging  the  bounds  and  securing  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Church. 

That  the  Apostles,  acting  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their 
master's  views  and  wishes,  baptised  the  children  of  believ- 
ers, is,  we  think,  beyond  a  reasonable  doUbt.  The  instan- 
ces of  household  baptism  of  which  we  have  accounts  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  too  numerous  and  too  plain  to  be  ren* 
dered  consistent  with  a  denial  of  our  doctrine.  And  their 
example  in  this  respect,  was  followed  by  the  whole  Church 
for  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  without  an  objection  havine* 
been  made  against  the  practice,  except  such  as  Were  grouncU 
ed  upon  some  violent  perversion  of  scripture  or  common 
sense.  We  say  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
Church  has  always  practiced  infant  baptism.  It  was 
not  instituted  by  councils,  but  was  enjoined  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  from  heaven,  and  not  of  men,  and  as  much 
belongs  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  as  public  worship, 
or  the  religious  education  of  children.  The  doctrine  that 
none  but  telievin^  adults  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  is 
a  recent  error,  and  the  badge  of  a  new  sect,  which  though 
now  large  and  respectable,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Church. 

There  was  therefore  no  need  of  the  protestation  with 
which  Mr.  Adams  commences  his  book.  So  far  is  he  from 
assuming  a  sectarian  position,  that  standing  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  apostles  and  prophets — the  new  and  the  old 
dispensations — ^Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner 
stone,  he  is  contending  in  a  spirit  eminently  catholic,  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  and  is  with  praise- 
worthy dili£[ence,  endeavouring  to  bring  all  Christians  back 
to  the  primitive  simplicity  and  purity  of  their  holy  religion. 
The  "  Baptized  Child  "  is  no  more  sectarian  than  the  Bible 
from  which  it  derives  its  doctrine  and  its  spirit.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  book  will  not  be  to  "  exalt  a  rite  above  its 
proper  place  as  a  means  of  religious  benefit,  or  to  make  it 
a  reason  of  schism ;"  but  to  take  firom  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
the  bond  of  a  baptism  truly  sectarian,  and  to  brin^  all  who- 
receive  the  gospel,  and  are  anxious  to  fulfill  €dl  righteous^ 
ness,  into«hat  unity  of  doctrine  and  practice  with  respect  to 
the  children  of  the  Church,  which  is  essential  to  the  exis- 
tence and  perpetuity  of  true  religion. 
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'  l/b,  Adamsy  as  has  been 'said,  attempts  to  develope  the 
^eat  principle  of  God's  government  in  which  infimt  bap- 
tism is  gtomided,  or  to  use  his  own  words: 

"  The  object  of  tbis  book  is  to  show  that  the  practice  of  intot  baptism 
tends  'to  promote  parental  faithfulness,  and  the  earlv  sanctificatlon  of 
children. .  The  motire  in  preparing  it,  is^  to  assist  those  who  practice 
the  rite  to  do  It  with  a  full  sense  of  its  meaning  and  importance,  and  to 
see  the  beauty  and  use  of  the  ordinance.  The  title  of  the  book  might 
be  in  part,  Tb£  internal  btibsitce  of  infant  baptism  as  a  reasona]^ei 
and  scriptural  service." 

The  motive  here  assigned,  will,  without  doubt,  be  duly. 
appreciated  by  Christian  parents,  and  the  design,  which  is 
yery  happily  conceived — is  executed  in  a  manner  which 
must,  we  think,^  be  quite  satisfactory  to  every  reade)r. '  Cer- 
tainly we  have  never  seen  the  internal  evidence  of  this 
ordinance  exhibited  with  so  much  power  and  effect.  The 
foUowing  brief  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  will 
show  the  variety  and  interest  of  its  topics.  The  birth  of 
an  infant — The  proportion  of  deaths  in  infancy,  and  the 
evidence  that  they  are  saved — The  pres^itation  of  an  infant 
for  baptism — The  beauty  and  power  of  infant  baptism  in 
heathen  lands.  The  meaning  of  the  ordinance,  and  what 
is  implied  on  the  part  of  the  parents — The  feelings  of  a  parent 
in  retiring  from  baptism — Principles  in  the  treatment  and 
education  of  a  baptized  child' — The  influence  of  baptism  on 
parental  conduct — The  benefits  of  infant  baptism  to  parents 
and  children — ^Restriction  of  infant  baptism  to  the  children 
of  believersi-r-on  being  re-baptized — The  mode  of  baptism — 
the  authority  for  infant  baptism-7Tbe  relation  of  baptized 
children  to  the  Church — The  influence  of  a  right  observ- 
ance of  this  practice  in  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

In  the  developement  of  his  ideas  upon  these'  topics, 
Mr.  Adams  makes  it  appear  very  plain,  that  the  public 
consecration  of  children  to  God  in  baptism,  is  a  reasonable 
service,  and  admirably  fitted  to  promote  the  end  for  which 
the  Church  was  organized.  We  do  not  see  how  any 
ObristiW  who  r^sads  this  book  with  a  candid  mind,  and 
with  a  desire  to  know  and  topefom^  his  duty,  can  justify 
iHn^elf  in  renouncing  this  practice,  even  if,  as  some  pre- 
sume to  assert-^there  is  nothing  but  internal  evidence  to 
support  it  It  seems  to  us,  that  with  regard  to  a  practice 
which  evidently  grows  out  of  the  grand  principle  upon 
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which  God  originally  founded  his  Cbarch, — which  is  ob- 
viously essential  to  >the  unity  and  perpetuity  of  his  king- 
dom upon  earth,  which,  is  perfectly  fitted  to  bind  parents 
and  children  with  new  ties  to  the  cause  of  Christ, — which 
ts  adapted  to  secure  the  early  conversion  of  the  children  of 
the  Church, — which  is  confessedly  congenial  with  the  deep- 
est and  the  purest  feeling  of  the  renewed  heart, — which  is 
inconsistent  with  no  principle  upon  which  the  important 
concerns  of  human  society  are  conducted, — which  has  been 
practised  in  all  ages,  and  by  the  ^eat  body  of  believers  in 
all  na:tions, — the  proper  and  only  question  is,  has  God 
any  where  in  his  word  forbidden  it?    If  he  has  not,  we  are 
authorized  to  adopt  it.    There  is  a  divine  warrant  in  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  ordinance.    ^Fhe  time  has  been 
when  even  good  men  opposed  the  vaccination  of  children, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  no  where  required  in  the  word  of 
God, — a  striking  illustration  of  that  over  scrupulousness 
which  demands  a  "thussaith  the  Lord,''  for  a  practice  which 
the  spirit  of  his  whole  administration  justifies.    We  do  not 
feel  much  respect  for  the  objection,  even  if  it  could  be 
sustained,'  that  Christ  did  not  in  so  many  words  command 
us  to  baptize  our  children.     It  is  grounded  upon  an 
assumption  which  would  deprive  the  Church  of  many  of 
her  most  precious  and  necessary  privileges;  the  assumption 
namely,  that  we  are  authorized  to  do  nothing  which  is  not 
expressly  required  in  the  New  Testament.     It  is  well  for 
the  opponents  of  infant  baptism,  that  their  general  practice 
is  inconsistent  with  their  theory  in  respect  to  this  matter, 
and  that  they  feel  authorized  to  do  many  things  for  which 
they  would  in  vain  attempt  to  produce  the  express  warrant 
of  Christ.  They  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 
They  practice  family  prayer.    They  admit  female  believers 
to  participate  in  that  ordinance  which  the  Saviour  adminis- 
tered only  to  his  male  disciples.     They  perform  public 
worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.    But  who  hath  re- 
quired these  things  at  their  hands?    Where  do  they  find 
it  so  written  in  the  New  Testament?    In  defending  these 
practices  against  all  opposers,  they  must  adopt  the  mode 
of  reasoning  used  in  the    work   before  us,   and  show 
from  internal  evidence  a  divine  warrant     And  plainly 
this  would  be  the  proper  course.    Why  do  we  need  an 
express  command  to  bear  us  out  in  doing  that  which  the 
whole  spirit  and  design  of  the  gospel  renders  necessary? 
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If  we  find  that  infant  baptism  is  adapted  to  secnre  the  early 
sanctification  of  children,  the  perpetuity  of  the  Church,  the 
comfort  of  parents,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world — let 
no  one  forbid  water,  merely  because  it  is  no  where  written 
down  in  the  New  Testament,  "baptise  your  children.^ 
There  is  a  command  written  by  die  Spirit  of  God  upon  the 
pure  heart,  which  is  as  plain  and  binding  as  if  it  were  en- 
graven on  stone,  or  stereotyped  in  the  £ble.  We  do  not, 
as  has  been  said,  institute  a  "new  ordinance  ;  we  only  as- 
certain from  the  constitution  and  obvious  design  of  the 
Church,  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  an  ordinance  which 
God  himself  has  given  us.  We  might  with  as  much  jus- 
tice charge  our  opponents  with  instituting  a  new  ordi- 
nance when  they  admit  females  ^o  the  Lord's  Supper.  We 
are  not  to  be  understood  that  the  title  which  we  have 
copied,  comprehends  the  whole  design  of  this  book.  The 
writer  intended  to  show,  and  has  shown,  that  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  is  fitted  to  promote  parental  faithfulness,  the 
early  sanctification  of  children,  and  the  growth  a^d  purity 
of  the  Church,  while  it  contravenes  no  principle  of  the 
divine  government,  and  violates  no  command  of  the  Bible ; 
and  therefore  that  every  pious  parent  may  dedicate  his 
children  to  God  in  this  ordinance.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  has  shown  that  we  have  written  authority  for  this 
practice.  His  argument  in  relation  to  this  point  is  brief, 
but  clear  and  perfectly  satisfactory. 

There  is  much  in  these  unpretending  pages  to  instruct, 
comfort,  and  admonish  those  to  whom  the  care  of  immortal 
minds  is  intrusted ;  and  the  uiihappy  parent  who  mourns 
over  the  growth  of  a  rebellious  and  irreligious  spirit  in  his 
cliildren,  may  here  find  a  cause  of  this  painful  manifesta- 
tion of  depravity,  of  which  perhaps  he  did  not  dream.  In 
neglecting  or  pro!aning  this  precious  ordinance,  he  commits 
a  great  sin,  and  he  should  not  think  it  wonderful  if  that  sin  is 
visited  upon  him,  and  upon  his  children,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  We  say  that  a  professing  Christian  who 
neglects  or  abuses  the  rite  of  infant  baptism  commits  sin. 
There  may  be  circumstances  in  each  particular  case  which 
render  the  sin  more  or  less  heinous.  It  may  be  a  sin  of 
ignorance ;  and  we  may  regard  that  man  as  a  Christian  who 
is  not  convinced  by  evidence  which  would  leave  us  with- 
out excuse.  Our  remarks  upon  this  point  are  intended' 
particularly  for  our  own  churches,  many  of  whose  mem- 
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bers,  though  they  do  not  in  theory  reject  this  ordinance, 
wholly  neglect  it,  or  degrade  it  by  a  heartless  performance. 
Look  at  tl^  subject  as  presented  in  this  book.  Mr.  Adams 
shows  most  clearly  that  infant  baptism  tends  in  a  variety 
of  ways  to  promote  parental  faithfulness,  and  thus  the  early 
sanctifiication  of  children.  No  one  can  read  what  is  here 
written,  and  doubt  that  the  solemn  dedication  of  a  child  to 
God  in  his  temple,  is  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of 
a  parent,  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  charge  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influei^ce  upon 
his  heart  and  conduct.  He  publicly  pledges  himself  to 
God,  the  Church,  and  the  world,  that  he  win  train  up  this 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  to  mdce  the  salvatjoa 
of  its  soul  the  ereat  object  of  life.  God,  angels,  and  men, 
are  spectators  of  the  interesting  transaction.  Has  he  not  the 
strongest  inducement  to  be  faithful  to  his  high  trust? 

"  Suppose,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  **  that  instead  of  bringing  the  child  to 
the  altar,  the  parents  had  appeared  there  to  receive  the  child  from  Qod, 
and  it  had  been  placed  in  tneir  hands  by  ministerinr  spirits  who  haa 
brought  it  from  the  presence  of  Gk>d,  and  this  yoice  should  be  heard  in 
the  temple :  Take  this  child,  and  bring  it  up  for  me !  With  what  feelings 
would  you  retire  from  sucK  a  service  1  How  would  you,  ever  after, 
look  upon  the  child  1  Your  vows  of  consecration,  and  the  expectation 
of  God,  make  the  case  the  same  as  thoogh  the  ohild  had  been  in  this  way 
received  from  heaven/'    p.  47 

• 

A  person,  under  such  circumstances,  would  understand 
that  passage  which  now  seems  so  unintelligible  to  many : 
'<0f  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven:"  and  he  would  beware 
how  he  deprived  tne  child  of  any  right,  or  privilege,  or 
blessing*,  which  its  heavenly  Parent  had  secured  to  it.  He 
would  feel  constrained  to  tell  his  infant  pupil,  as  soon  aa 
he  was  old  enough  to  understand,  whose  child  he  was ;  for 
what  purpose  he  had  been  placed  in  his  present  situation : 
what  provision  had  been  made  for  his  maintenance  and 
education;  what  the  heavenly  seal  upon  his  brow  signified : 
to  what  object  he  must  devote  his  life ;  what  right  ana 
privileges  he  inherited ;  and  what  responsibilities  rested 
upon  him.  And  the  guardian  would  teach  these  things 
diligently,  sitting  in  the  house  and  walking  by  the  way, 
lying  down  and  rising  up.  He  would  bind  them  for  a 
sign  upon  his  hand,  and  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  his 
house.  All  this  the  Christian  parent  promises  to  do  when 
he  stands  by  the  altar,  and  sees  the  water  of  separation,  the 
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sign  and  seal  of  God's  right  and  interest  in  his  child — applied 
.  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  he  is  far  more  likely 
to  do  this,  than  those  who  reject  the  ordinance. 

And  can  it  be  questioned  whether  such  feelings,  and 
such  a  course  of  faithful  instruction  on  thepavt^of.  the 
parent,  would,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  result  in  the 
early  sanctification  of.  the  child?  That  children  may  be 
subjects  of  very  early  conversion,  and  that  the  means  which 
.God  has  provided  are  sufficient  to  sanctify  all  the  ofi^pring 
of  the  church,  cannot  be  doubted.  God  seems  to  have  in- 
tended that  every  branch  of  the  good  olive  tree  should 
retain  its  position,  and  be  made  partaker  of  its  root  and 
fatness.  Of  this  there  are  many  striking  illustrations  in 
thie  frequent  and  early  conversion  of  baptised  children. 

"  I  know/'  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  that  the  whole  matter  of  mental  pre^ 
cocloiisness  is  attributable  to  disease  of  the  brain ;  and  that  thoughts  and 
feeling!*,  upon  religions  snbjects  far  beyond  the  age  of  the  child.  ar« 
ascribed  to  the  same  proximate  cause.  Yet  who  can  .say  (hat  the  soul  did 
not  first  afifect  the  brain,  and  that  the  forward  action  of.  the  soul  is  not 
owing  to  some  uncommon  spiritual  action  upon  it,  as  the  petals  of  one 
flower  amongst  many  are  stimulated  exclusively  by  the  light  which,  by' 
seeming  accident,  plays  in  too  profusely  upon  it,  and  its  premature  bloom 
brings  on  its  premature  fall  1  A  child  is  a  great  mystery !  We  dwell 
upon  Its  depravity,  and  alasf  how  early  the  blight  of  sin  Is  found  amongst 
the  affecting  beauty  of  the  opening  mind  1  Yet  we  believe  that  the  early 
sanctification  of  many  chilaren,  who,  as  we  have  suggested,  are  spiritu- 
alised too  highlv  for  their  physipal  natures,  may  "be  owing  to  the  love 
which  heaven  bears  them,  and  that  their  death  is  only  the  necessary 
efiect  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  soul,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
change  of  the  cnrysalis  into  a  higher  form  of  life.  While  we  observe 
the  love  of  God  to  those  children,  who  are  evidently  hastened  from  the 
winds  and  storms  of  this  world  to  heaven,  we  may  with  submission  to  di- 
vine wisdom,  hope  that  it  indicates  a  common  and  secret  favour  borne 
to  all  the  infant  race,  which  secures  eternal  life  to  them  if  they  die/' 
p.p.29,30. 

We  believe  that  this  beautiful  passage  contains  a  pre- 
cious truth,  though  some,  possibly,  may  think  that  it  is  . 
stated  too  strongly.  John  was  sanctified  from  the  womb. 
Timothy  became  a  Christian  in  very  early  youth ;  and  sOj 
we  doubt  not,  are  thousands  of  children  whose  brief  ex- 
istence on  earth  prevented  the  manifestation  of  the  fact  to 
the  world — converted  and  sanctified.  And  if,  as  Mr.  Adams 
says,  and  as  we  most  assuredly,  believe,  there  is  a  "common 
and  secret  favour  borne  to  all  the  infant  race  which  secures 
eternal  life  to  them  if  they  die,^^  what  prevents  the  early 
sanctification  of  ail  the  children  of  the  church^^the  heirs 
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of  the  covenant  and  the  promises — if  they  live  7    If  all  the 
means  of  conversion  which  "the  love  of  heaven"  has 
olaced  in  the  hands  of  the  church;  if  the  faith  of  the  parent 
grasped  as  it  should  the  sure  promises  of  God ;  if  holy  Jove 
brought  the  infant  to  the  altar,  and  afterward  baptized  the 
young  soul  afresh  with  prayer,  and  holy  influence;  why 
might  not  the  whole  infant  seed  of  the  Church  grow  up 
like  John  and  Timothy  ?    What  hindfers  the  Hght  of  the 
Spirit  from  playing  in  upon  all  the  opening  buds  of  the 
Church,  and  drying  up  the  mildew  which  sin  has  breathed 
upon  this  young  paradise  ?    Alas  !    does  not  the  Church 
itself  roll  in  like  a  dark  body  and  eclipse  the  sun  ?    Does 
not  the  shadow  of  cold,  formal,  unfaithful  parents  fall  upon 
them,  and  chill  into*  early  death  those  feelings  which, 
amidst  surrounding  depravity  were  ready  to  open  in  purity 
and  gladness?    If  God  bears  toward  them  a  secret,  and  we 
would  add  peculiar  favour,  if  they  wear,  according  to  his 
appointment,  the  seal  of  his  gracious  covenant ;  he  surely 
does  not  withhold  from  them  his  converting  Spirit,  except 
upon  grounds  involved  in  the  covenant,  and  clearly  ex- 
hibited to  all  to  whom  the  care  of  those  immortal  minds  is 
intrusted.      The  light  does  not  play  in  upon  one  flower 
more  strongly  than  upon  another  by  mere  accident,  nor  is 
it  withheld  from  caprice.    What  a  view  is  here  presented 
of  parental  responsibility !    God  makes  the  parent  not  only 
the  source  of  life  to  the  child,  but  the  medium  through 
which  he  ordinarily  communicates  the  hght  of  the  true 
life:  so  that,  if  the  child  is  not  converted  in  its  earliest 
years,  the  reason  is  most  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  au- 
thor of  its  existence.    If  the  flower  is  blasted,  the  curse 
descends  in  the  influence  of  the  Church  and  the  parents. 
What  then  must   be  the  guilt  of  those  who  neglect  or 
despise  those  means,  by  which  the  infant  mind  may  be 
brought  into  union  with  Christ  and  sanctified  from  sin ; 
who  abandon  a  rite  fitted  to  promote  their  own  growth  in 
holiness,  and  the  salvation  of  their  offspring,  upon  the  most 
frivolous  grounds,  and  needlessly  hazard  eveiy  thing  dear 
to  themselves  and  their  families.    We  will  dwell  no  longer 
upon  this  topic    We  only  say  in  one  word,  if  it  can  be 
shown  from  facts  or  reasonings,  that  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  has  any  tendency  to  secure  the  faithful  perfor- 
mance of  parental  duty,  and  the  well  being  of  those  help- 
less infants  who  are  placed  in  our  arms  for  sustenance 
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and  instruction,  we  are  solemnly  bound  to  cuiopt  it,  though 
no  express  command  to  this  effect  could  be  shown  in  the 
BiUe. 

But  there  is  a  command.  When  God  organized  the 
Church,  he  gave  the  law  of  circumcision  to  Abraham,  and 
required  this  seal  of  the  corenant  to  be  placed  upon  his 
children,  and  upon  the  children  of  his  posterity  to  all  gen* 
erataons,  thus  separating  then)  from  the  world,  and  setting 
them  apart  for  his  service.  That  Law  is  still  in  force. 
That  Seal,  in  a  different  form,  is  continued  in  the  Christian 
Church,  as  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith.  We  are 
as  much  bound  to  practice  in&nt  baptism,  as  Abraham 
was  to  practice  circumcision;  and  we  sin  against  God  by 
neglcciting  this  divine  ordinance.  He  accounts  it  robbery 
to  withhold  from  him  the  <- tithes  and  offerings" — the  in- 
crease of  our  substance — ^which  he  has  required  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  what  is  the  withholding  of 
tithes  and  offerings  compared  with  the  robbery  which  we 
commit  when  we  take  our  sons  and  our  daughters  which 
we  have  borne  unto  God,  which  he  commancb  us  to  bring 
to  his  altar,  and  consecrate  to  his  service, — and  sacrifice 
them  to  the  world.  Will  God  bold  us  guiltless  if  we  thus 
tdfle  with  his  commands  ? 

In  thus  violating  a  fundamental  principle  of  God's 
s]Nritual  kingdom,  we  not  only  rob  God  of  his  glory,  but 
our  children  of  their  birthright,  and  make  them  more  than 
orphans.  Our  hope  that  God  will  remember  our  offspring 
to  do  them  good,  is  grounded  upon  his  gracious  covenant. 
What  was  the  consequence  of  disobedience  to  the  law  of 
circumcision?  The  uncircumcised  child  was  treated  as  a 
covenant-breaker.  He  was  cut  off  from  the  people  of  God. 
He  became  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
God  visited  the  iniquity  of  the  parent  upon  the  child,  by 
withholding  from  him  the  peculiar  blessings  of  the  covenant. 
Just  so  the  Christian  parent  who  neglects  to  procure  bap- 
tism for  his  children,  separates  them  from  God  and  his 
people.  He  forces  them  into  the  dangerous  position  of 
covenant  breakers.  He  casts  them  forth  among  the  un- 
clean; and  renders  it  inconsistent  for  God  to  pour  his  bles- 
sing upon  them,  as  he  has  promised  to  do  upon  those  who 
wfear  the  seal  of  his  covenant  He  leaves  them  without  the 
sign,  which  anudst  descending  wrath,  may  distinguish 
them  from  thoas  against  whom  the  destroying  angel  has 
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received  Ills'  djreadfal  commission.  And  what  is  the  con- 
sequence? With  few  exceptions  they  grow  up  in  sin,  and 
while  multitudes  are  coming  from  the  east  and  the  west 
arid  the  -  north  and  the  south,  and  sitting  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  these 
children  of  the  kingdom  are  thrust  out.  Can  we  wonder 
at  this?  Is  it' not  the  natural  result  of  the  unaccountable 
conduct  of  parents  in  withholding  from  their  children  the 
rite  of  baptism?  If  we  treat  them  like  heathen  they  will 
become  heathen  in  feeling.  If  we  close  the  channel 
through  which  God  has  promised  to  pour  his  blessing  upon 
our  offspring,  they  will  perish?  Can  we  thus  leave  our 
children  to  the  secret,  unrevealed,  uncovenanted  mercy  of 
God,  while  a  special  promise  is  made  to  those  who  are 
baptized;  can  we  thus  separate  an  immortal  soul  from 
the  source  of  life,  and  subject  them  to  such  danger  without 
sin  ?  Will  not  their  blood  be  found  in  our  skirts ;  and  will 
they  not  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us  ? 

But  fiirther,  the  Christian  who  neglects  this  ordinance, 
robs  the  Church  of  her  increase.    God  evidently  designed 
that  his  spiritual  kingdom  should  be  perpetuated  in  the 
world  by  propagation,  and  that  every  child  born  within  its 
pale,  should  not  only  wekr  the  seal,  but  inherit  the  promi- 
ses and  blessings  of  the  covenant.    When  God  created  the 
world,  he  caused  the  earth  to  bring  forth  the  "  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself  j"  and  ordained  that 
it  should  perpetuate  its  kind  by  its  own  seminal  power.  So 
when  he  organized  the  Church,  he  placed  within  it  the 
seed  by  which  it  might  multiply  and  fill  the  earth.    We 
do  not  mean  that  the  Church  is  to  consist  of  the  wicked 
children  of  believers ;  nor  that  efforts  should  not  be  made 
to  bring  in  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  ;  our  meaning  is, 
that  the  branches  of  this  tree  are  to  be  made  holy  like  the 
root ;  and  that  from  age  to  age,  the  natural  seed  of  this 
Church,  by  the  instrumental  agency  of  pastor  and  Christians 
and  parents,  are  to  be  sanctified,  and  added  to  the  spiritual 
and  invisible  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  when  the  Church 
shall  stand  before  its  great  Head,  they  may  be  able  to  say, 
^'  here  are  we,  and  the  children  which  thou  hast  given  us." 
Now  those  who  neglect  the  ordinance,  in  which  children 
are  dedicated  to  God,  and  interested  in  the  blessings  of  his 
holy  covenant,  deprive  the  Church  of  her  natural  means  of 
stability  and  growth ;  they  destroy  her  issue,  and  blast  her 
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hopes  in  the  bud ;  they  wither  up  her  strength,  and  render 
her  childless.  Can  she  continue,  and  increase,  while 
this  murderous  work  goes  on  7  How  soon  will  she  become 
extinct  if  all  her  children  are  cut  ofT  from  the  covenant  ? 
<<  It  was  never  heard  of  in  the  world,"  says  one,  "  from  Abra- 
ham to  this  day,  that  a  people  did  continue  for  any  length 
of  time  to  be  religious,  when  either  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of  them  remained  uncircumcised  or  unbaptised."  Will  not 
the  Church  mourn  like  Rachael,and  refuse  to  be  comfort- 
ed, when  she  sees  her  children,  her  joy  and  her  crown,  torn 
from  her  bosom,  and  cast  out,  like  the  children  of  the  bond- 
woman, into  the  wilderness  to  die  ? 

A  very  important  question  is  stated  in  the  work  before 
us,  which  we  Uiink  is  not  answered  so  fully  or  so  satisfac- 
torily as  it  should  have  been,  namely,  <<  What  relation  do 
baptized  children  hold  to  the  Cburch? 

Upon  this  point  we  apprehend,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, that  the  Church  has,  to  some  extent,  lost  sight  of  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  our  Fathers,  and  that  the  two 
works  which  stand  at  the  head  of  tliis  article,  are  representa- 
tives of  <<  different  administrations.''  We  may  be  mistaken. 
Mr.  Adams  does  not  speak  out  fully  upon  this  subject, 
and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  if  he  had  given  us  his  views 
more  at  large  than  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do  in  his  book,  we 
should  differ  with  him  as  to  the  true  answer  to  be  given  .to 
this  question.  We  regret  that  the  limits  which  he  assign- 
ed to  his  work,  did  not  permit  him  to  give  a  full  and  com- 
plete aitfwer  to  his  own  question.  He  says  indeed  that 
baptizea  children  ''have  a  pecU/iar  relation  to  the  Church,'' 
that  <<  in  consequence  of  the  parents  relation  to  God,  He 
stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  their  child  ;"  that  <<  when 
a  child  is  solemnly  dedicated  to  God  in  his  house,  and  with 
the  Christian  rite  of  baptism,  Grod  will,  in  view  of  his  cov- 
enant with  believers  and  their  seed,  receive  that  child  into 
the  number  of  those  to  whom  he  stands  in  a  peculiar  rela- 
tion ;"  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  this  relation  is,  nor 
what  peculiar  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  and  baptized  children,  are  created  by  this  or- 
dinance. We  do  not  understand  Mr.  Adams  to  admit  that 
children,'  by  the  rite  of  baptism,  become  merhhers  of  the 
Churchy  nor  that  they  sustain  any  relation  to  it  in  tlie  way 
of  accountability  or  subjection  to  discipline.  <<  A  solemn 
obligation,"  he  says,  <<  rests  upon  the  Church,"  but  what  is 
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the  Chorch,as  sndi,  obliged  to  do?  This  is  the  impor* 
tant  question,  but  we  do  not  find  in  the  book  before  us,  any 
satisfiftctory  answer.  Mr.  Adams  intimates,  at  le^  it 
seems  so  to  us,  that  the  peculiar  love  which  God  bears  to 
these  children  for  the  parent's  sake, — the  propagation  erf  re* 
ligion  in  the  earth,  by  the  ofispring  of  Christians,  rather 
t^m  of  the  world  in  general^ — the  obligation  which  a  pa- 
rent publicly  and  solemnly  assumes — a  vow  as  it  were — 
taken  of  him  to  train  up  his  children  in  the  briief  and  prac- 
tice of  Chnstianity, — the  designation  of  the  baptized  "  as 
future  tnembers,  hope/uUpf  of  the  Church," — and  ^<  a  spe- 
cial obligation  resting  upon  them  to  believe,  practice,  and 
maintain  the  Christian  religion,"  is  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  pecuUar  relation  to  the  Church,  of  which  he  speaks. — 
We  do  not  perceive  that  such  a  relation  is  created,  or  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  baptism  of  a  child.  Is  this  ordi- 
nance the  ground  and  reason  of  God's  love  to  our  infant 
seed  1  D^  it  create  the  duty  of  bringing  up  our  cbikhen 
in  the  nurture  and  admoniti<xi  of  the  Lord  ?  Should  we 
not  look  upon  Christian  &milies  as  nurseries  of  the  Church, 
and  <<  calculate  upon  them  rather  than  upon  the  world  in 
general,  to  perpetuate  religion  in  the  earth,"  whether  bap- 
tised or  not  ?  Does  not  a  special  obligation  rest  upon  a 
child,  bom  and  nurtured  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  re- 
flected from  the  life  of  a  pious  parent,  to  beheve,  practice, 
and  maintain  the  true  religion,  independently  of  his  pub- 
lic dedication?  If  this  is  all  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
relation  of  children  to  the  Churchy  then  we  real^  do  not 
see  how  the  ordinance  of  baptism  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
it  It  exists  as  much  before,  as  after  the  rite  is  administer- 
ed ;  and  it  exists  in  respect  to  all  the  Children  of  ]:^ofes8ing 
Christians,  whatever  they  may  think  of  infant  baptism. 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  yet  this  is  the  view  generally  entertained,  we  be- 
lieve, by  our  churches  at  the  present  day.  It  is  certainly 
very  vs^e,  and  must  be  unsatLsfiictory  to  those  who  hold 
it ;  and  the  practice  founded  upon  it  is  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  realise  the  great  object,  which,  Mr.  Adams  saysy  is 
brought  to  view  in  this  ordinance.  What  is  the  practical 
eflect  of  infuit  baptism,  upon  the  position  of  children,  and 
Ae  conduct  of  the  church?  We  do  not  ask  what,  in  gene- 
vak,  are  the  benefits  of  infant  baptism ;  this  question  is  clear- 
ly and  powerfully  answered  in  this  book .  but  what  is  the 
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Standing  of  the  <<  Baptised  Child  "  in  our  churches  ?  jg  he 
regarded  as  a  subject  of  discipline  7  Do  payors  recognise 
his  right  to  any  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Church  f 
Do  the  parents  train  him  up  with  reference  to  any  specific 
and  inteUigible  relation  to  the  visible  kingdom  of  God  "^ — 
Is  he  watched  over  by  the  brethren  as  one  for  whom  they 
must  give  account?  Is  he,  in  short,  considered  as  having, 
to  any  practical  purpose,  the  slightest  connexion  with  the 
Church  ?  We  believe  not.  In  all  respects  he  is  treated 
as  any  other  child.  The  «eal  of  God's  covenant  is  placed 
upon  him  as  a  disciple,  but  he  is  sent  forth  among  those 
who  are  without,  and  suflbred  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
of  what  they  have  done  to  him,  and  of  the  duties  which  he 
ought  to  discharge.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 
There  is,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err,  a  singular  inconsistency 
betweenourprinoiples,  and  our  practice  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  And  what  is  the  consequence?  On  one  side 
we  are  urged  to  admit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ail  baptized 
persons  to  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  on  the  other,  to  give  up 
mfant  baptism  as  a  mere  nullity.  Our  theory  gives  one  class 
a  great  advantage  in  their  brotherly  expostulations,  and  our 
practice  justifies  another,  in  sneering  at  an  ordinance  which 
we  regard  as  divine.  We' stand  where  two  seas  meet; 
loid  the  position  is  neither  pleasant  nor  safe. 

Dr.  Dwight  thus  states  an  objection  tb  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism,  which,  he  says,  is  of  a  more  serious  charac- 
ter, than  any  other  that  has  been  alleds:ed.  <<  All  baptized 
persons  are  by  Congregationalists  considered  as  members  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  yet  those  who  are  baptized  in  infan* 
cy,  are  not  treated  as  if  they  possessed  this  character^  Par- 
ticularly they  are  not  admit^  to  the  sacramental  supper, 
nor  made  objects  of  ecclesiastical  discipline."  Upon  which- 
he  remarks,  « I  acknowledge,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
conduct  of  those  with  whom  I  am  in  immediate  communion, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  them,  their  opinions  also  with  regard 
to  this  subject,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  erroneous  and 
indefensible." — "  That  mfants  should  be  baptised,  and  then 
be  left  by  ministers  and  churches,  in  a  situation  undistin- 
gnishable  from  that  of  other  children,  appears  to  me  irrecon- 
cilable with  any  scriptural  view  of  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  this  sacrament."*    With  this  we  fully  concur ;  and 
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secured  to  them  by  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  and  none 
were  ever  deprived  of  their  birth-right,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  violation  of  covenant,  and  obstinate  refusal  to  per- 
form the  duties  which  devolved  upon  them.  It  seems  to 
follow  inevitably,  that  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to 
the  Christian  Church  is  the  same.  At  any  rate,  the  chil- 
dren of  church-members  having  once  been  recognised  by 
God  as  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  having  been  put  in 
possession,  by  solemn  covenant,  of  cer:tain  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, those  who  deny  their  actual  membership,  should 
be  held  to  show  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  under 
the  Gospel,  is-  radically  different  from  that  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  Church ;  or  that  the  children  of  beUevers  have  uni- 
versally forfeited  their  ancient  privileges  by  some  act  of 
their  own;  or  that  God  has  expressly  excluded  them  from 
the  Church;  in  a  \frord,  that  the  Church, — ^which  from  the 
time  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  was  a  fold 
into  which  the  lambs  of  the  flock  were  gathered,  and  where 
they  were  fed — has  under  the  new  dispensation,  which 
professes  to  extend  our  privileges,  been  so  narrowed  as  to 
exclude  them,  and  leave  them  to  wander  upon  the  moun- 
tains without  a  shepherd,  and  without  a  home.  This  will 
be  no  easy  task,  while  tlie  Saviour's  declaration  respecting 
the  children  of  believers  remains  in  the  gospel,  namely, 
"  of  such  is  the  kingdon  Of  God." 

That  baptized  children  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  church  members,  until  they  forfeit  their  standing  by 
unbelief  and  obstinate  impenitence,  and  are  cast  out  by  a 
regular  act  of  discipline,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers 
of  our  church.  Shepard  contends  that  the  children  oif  godly 
parents,  are  church  members  by  virtue  of  God's  covenant, 
^<  whereby  he  en^ageth  himself  equally  to  be  a  God  to 
/Acm,"  though  "  they  come  to  the  fruition  of  their  mem- 
bership by  meir  parents'  covenant."    He  says : 

"  If  the  substance  of  the  covenant  was,  ^  I  vill  be  a  God  to  thee  and 
thy  seed/  then  this  covenant  remains  still  under  the  gospel,  it  being  one 
and  the  same  with  that :  if  by  virtue  of  that  covenant,  thecniidren  were 
made  meniber$  of  the  Churchy  and  have  had  a  church  privilege  and  a  seal 
admin isteredf  then  the  same  covenant,  remaining  the  same,  and  in  the 
same  force  and  benefit,  our  children  also  arq  taken  into  Uie  like  member- 
ship. 

Again: 

"  If  it  was  the  curse  of  the  gentiles  to  be  strangers  to  the  covenants  of 
promise,  made  with  the  Jews,  before  they  became  the  churches  of  Qod  \ 
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then,  by  being  cborches,  this  corse  is  remoyed;  and  hence  the  apostle 
savs,  (Eph.  2:  12,13.)  they  we're  "strangers  Arom  the  covenants,  and 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,"  bat  are  not  so  now.  If  yov 
say  that  the  Ephesians  were  in  coTenant,  but  not  their  seed,  and  so  they 
were  not  strangers,  I  answer,  that  the  apostle  doth  not  set  out  their  cursed 
estate  merely  because  they  were  without  any  covejwiU^  but  because  they 
were  strangers  to  that  eovefuifU  of  promise  which  the  Israelites  had  ;  for 
if  their  children  had  it  not,  they  were  then,  as  without  coyenant,  so  with* 
out  God,  and  without  hope,  as  pagans  are,  which  is  notoriously  cross  to 
the  current  of  all  Scripture." 

Again: 

"  The  Jews  are  cut  off  from  the  fatness  of  the  oliye,  and  the  gentiles 
put  in,  or  ingraffed  in  their  room.  Rom.  11 :  17.  Now  this  ingraffing  is 
not  into  Christ  by  saving  faith,  for  it  is  impossible  that  such  should  ever 
be  broken  off,  wno  were  once  in ;  it  must  tnerefore  be  meant  of  their  in- 
graffing into  the  external  state  of  the  visible  churchy  and  the  fatness  and 
privileges  thereof,  of  which  church  Christ  is  the  external  and  political 
head,  into  whom— in  this  respect— 4hey  are  ingraffed  by  external  faith 
and  coyenant.  Hence,  thus  J  reason ;  that  If  the  Jews  and  their  children 
were  ingraffed  members  of  the  Church,  then  the  gentile  churches  in- 
graffed into  the  same  state,  and  coming  in  their  room,  are  together  with 
their  children^  members  of  the  Church." 


"  There  is  the  same  inward  cause,  moving  Gk)d  to  take  in  the  chil- 
dren of  believers  into  the  church  and  covenant  now,  to  be  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  people,  as  there  was  for  taking  the  Jews  and  their  children ; 
for  the  only  cause  why  the  Lord  took  in  the  Jews  and  their  children 
thus,  was  his  love,  ana  free  grace,  and  mercy ;  "  because  the  Lord  had 
a  delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  therefore  he  chose  their  seed 
after  them,'f  viz.  to  be  his  people ;  so  that  I  do  from  hence,  fully  believe, 
that  either  Ood's  love  is  in  these  days  of  the  gospel,  less  unto  lus  people, 
than  in  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament ;  or  ifit  be  as  ^eat.  that  then  the 
same  love  respects  the  seed  of  his  people  now,  as  then  it  did.  And  there- 
fore, if  then,  because  he  loved  them,  he  chose  their  seed  to  be  of  his 
church ;  so  in  these  days,  because  he  loveth  us,  he  chooseth  our  seed  to 
be  of  his  church  also." 

Sach  was  the  doctrine  of  Shepaid  respecting  the  re- 
lation of  baptized  children  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  In 
this  position  he  was  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  our  earlier  divines ;  as  appears  from  a  very 
rare  pamphlet  entitled  "the  First  Principles  of  New  Eng- 
land, concerning  the  Subject  of  Baptism  and  Communion 
of  Churches ;"  collected  chiefly  from  the  original  manuscripts 
of  the  first  pastors  of  the  New  England  churches,  by  In- 
crease Mather  in  1671.  This  pamphlet  contains  the  tes- 
timony of  Cotton,  Hooker,  Stone,  Mather,  of  Dorchester, 
Norton,'  Rogers,  Shepard,  Partrick,  Smith,  Prudden,  and 
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several  others — "  Chief  Fathers,"  as  Mather  calls  them — 
respecting  the  subject  under  discussion:  and  they  are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  baptized  children  are  truly 
members  of  the  Church,  and  ought  to  be  so  received  ana 
treated.  They  even  say,  that  a  person  baptized  in  in&ncy, 
although  he  was  not  a  communicant,  might  have  his  chd- 
dren  l^iptized,  for,  says  Mather,  <<  it  is  not  the  parents'  fit- 
ness for  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  is  the  ^ound  of  baptizing 
their  children,  but  the  parents,  and  so  their  children,  being- 
in  the  covenant  and  so  long  as  this  doth  continue,  not 
dissolved  by  any  church  censure  against  them,  nor  by 
any  scandalous  sin  of  theirs,  so  long  the  children  may 
be  baptized." 

The  general  doctrine  that  all  baptized  children  are  in 
fact  members  of  the  Church,  was  held  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
late  president  of  Yale  College,  who  is  as  good  authority  as 
either  of  the  Fathers  referred  to.    He  says : 

"All  persons  are  baptized  not  in,  but  iiUo  the  name  of  the  FalheTy 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  is,  they  are  in  this  ordinance  public- 
ly and  solemnly  introduced  into  the  family,  and  entitled  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  the  name  of  Gtod.  Accordingly — they  are  called  godly ; 
Christians ;  spiritual ;  sons  and  daughters  of  God ;  and  the  children 
of  God,  throughout  the  scriptures.    And  after  commenting  upon  the 

Shrase,  a^  ^  ovojubo,  he  adds ;  "  Several  of  these  passages,  also  directly 
eclare,  that  those  who  are  baptized,  are  baptized  into  Christ ;  that  is,  into 
the  Church,  or  body  of  Christ.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  other  ac- 
count giren  of  this  subject.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  which  in  any  manner  indicates,  that  adults,  when  baptized,  are 
members  of  the  Church ;  and  that  baptized  infants  are  not  members."* 

Dr.  Dwight  indeed  says,  that  children  do  not  become 
members  of  any  particular  church,  but  only  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  at  large ;  but  then  he  contends  that 
even  adults  become  merely  members  of  the  church  general, 
and  not  the  members  of  any  particular  church,  by  baptism; 
and  that  even  a  profession  of  religion,  does  not  constitute 
a  person  a  member  of  any  particular  body  of  Christians, 
worshipping  in  one  place,  ana  acting  together  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal business  We  do  not  understand  how  baptism  intro- 
duces a  person  into  the  "  family  of  God,"  and  makes  him  a 
member  of  the  «  body  of  Christ,"  and  entides  him  to  the 
appellation  of  <<Son  of  Ood,"  and  yet  not  constitute  him  a 
member  of  any  particular  church.    It  may  be  true  that  <<a 
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person  baptized  in  the  church  of  Eingland,  for  example,  is 
not  of  course  a  member  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;"  because 
each  body  claims  to  be  the  true  and  only  body  of  Christy 
and  confines  its  privileges  to  those  who  are  subjects  to  its  dis- 
cipline. But  that  any  one  baptized  in  a  particular  church, 
claiming  to  be  the  Church  of  God,  and  deriving  its  autho- 
rity from  the  divine  covenant,  is  not  a  member  of  that 
church,  and  entitled  to  all  its  privileges,  so  far  as  he  is 
capable  of  enjoying  them,  until  for  cause  he  is  rightfully  ex- 
cluded, is  a  position  which  seems  to  us  totally  at  variance 
with  scripture.  The  idea  of  the  "  church  at  large"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  "  particular  churches,"  is  a  mere  ab- 
straction. Either  all  the  particular  churches  which  now 
exist  in  the  world,  form  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  a  per- 
son introduced  into  one,  is  entitled  to  the  priviles^es  of 
membership  in  all ;  or  some  one  church  only,  con  be  re- 
garded as  the  body  of  Christ;  or  God  has  no  regularly 
organised  Church  on  earth,  and  the  gates  of  hell — the  spirit 
of  sectarianism — by  forming  private  associations  with  pe- 
culiar and  unscriptural  conditions  of  membership,  have 
prevailed,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  brought  to  desola- 
tion. But  however  mis  may  be.  Dr.  Dwight  expressly 
asserts  that  baptism  brings  the  infant  and  the  telieving  adult 
into  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  Church,  general  and 
particular;  which  is  all  we  wish  to  prove.  And  this  re- 
lation, we  suppose,  continues  until  it  is  regularly  dissolved 
by  act  of  the  Church.  It  can  no  more  terminate  of  itself, 
than  the  membership  of  adults.  The  Church,  <<  embraces 
father  and  child  witfi  both  arms,"  and  it  holds  them  both 
with  equal  finnness  and  affection,  until  by  an  act  of  disci- 
pline administered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  sinning  and 
obstinate  child  is  separated  from  her  maternal  bosom,  and 
cast  out  among  the  enemies  of  God. 

But  it  is  said,  that  if  all  baptized  children,  and  thdr 
children,  from  generation  to  generation,  are  members  of 
the  Church,  and  remain  so  until  they  are  excommunicated, 
the  Church  will  in  time  be  greatly  corrupted.  We  will 
not  answer  with  Dr.  Goodwin,  that  infants  are  "purissima 
pars  ecclesiae,"  although  this  would  in  many  cases  come 
very  near  to  the  truth.  The  objection  deserves  a  serious 
consideration.  <<  It  is  such  a  pleasant  thing,"  says  In- 
crease Mather,  <<to  hear  men  plead  for  the  purity  of  the 
churches,  that  though  they  should  miss  it  in  their  appre- 
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iiensions,  vre  may  well  bear  witfi  them ;  and  therefore  as 
for  those  with  whom  this  objection  is  a  real  scruple,  we 
«ught  to  carry  it  towards  them  with  all  manner  of  love  and 
Christian  moderation."  To  the  question,  what  churches 
shall  we  have,  if  children,  and  their  seed  successively,  are 
regarded  as  members  ?    Shepard  answers  thus: 

"Wkat  ChnFches  shall  we  havel  Truly  not  always  churches  of 
angels  and  saints,  but  mixed  with  many  chalQ^  hy|K)crites.  and  often 
times  profane  persons.  But  still  I  say,  this  objection  holds  as  firm 
against  gathering  churches  of  visible  professing  believers;  for  Qod 
knows  what  churches  we  may  have  of  them,  even  perhaps  of  hypocrites 
and  profane  persons,  fer  I  know  not  what  can  give  us  hope  of  their  not 
apostatizing,  but  only  Gk>d's  promise  to  "  ^  a  Ood  to  them  "  to  preserve 
them ;  and  truly  the  sitme  promise  being  made  to  ikeir  sied,  gives  me  as 
much  ground  to  hope  well  of  churches,  risine  out  of  the  seed  of  the  god- 
ly, as  of  the  professing  parents  themselves.  My  church  charitjr  is  e(jual 
about  them,  especially  considering  that  those  whom  God  receives  into 
church  covenant,  he  doth  not  only  take  them  to  be  a  people  to  him,  but 
to  esktblisk  them  to  be  such,  namely,  for  time  to  come.  God  was  as  holy 
and  as  exactly  requiring  holiness  f^om  the  Jewish  Church,  as  from 
Christian  churches;  now  do  yon  think  that  the  covenant  which  then 
wrapt  up  the  Jewish  children  mto  Church  membership,  was  an  highway 
of  profaneness  and  unholiness  in  the  members  thereof,  and  of  defiling 
ana  polluting  God's  church ;  or  was  it  a  way  and  means  of  holiness, 
and  to  keep  them  from  being  profane  1  Why  then  should  we  fear 
the  polluting  of  churches  by  the  same  covenant  which  we  have  proved 
wraps'  in  our  seed  alsol  Indeed  they  did  prove  universally  profane 
in  the  Jewish  Church ;  so  they  may  in  ours ;  but  shall  man^s  wick- 
edness in  abusing  God's  grace  and  forsaking  his  covenant,  tie  the  hands 
or.  the  heart  of  God's  free  grace  from  taking  such  into  covenant  1  *  What 
if  some  did  not  believe ;  shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  of 
none  effect  1  God  forbid.' " 

To  this  answer  we  add  a  very  just  remark  of  Math^, 
in  the  pamphlet  referred  to  above: 

"  It  is  a  zealous  and  diligent  attendance  to  discipline  according  to  the 
rules  of  Christ,  and  not  curtailing  the  covenant,  thai  will  keep  churches 
pure.  There  are  two  ways  practised  by  men  in  order  to  keep  churches 
pure,  the'  one  is  human,  and  the  other  divine.  The  human  wav  is  to 
.straighten  the  grace  of  the  Lord's  covenant:  the  divine  way  is  faithfully 
to  attend  to  discipline.  Now  it  will  be  found  in  the  issue,  that  the  divine 
way  only  is  that  which  will  attain  the  end;  experience  doih  testify  that 
churches  have  been  pure  or  impure  according  as  discipline  hath  flour- 
ished or  been  neglected  by  them.  Look  abroad  the  world  upon  the  cor- 
rupted collapsed  churches  that  are  in  many  places,  and  we  shall  see  that 
they  have  little  more  than  a  carcass  of  discipline  among  them,  without 
the  life  and  power  of  it,  which  is  the  true  and  great  reason  of  their  cor- 
ruption." 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  privileges  and  duties  grow  out 
of  the  relation  which  baptized  chiliuen  hold  to  the  churchi 
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we  answer  by  patdng  the  question,  <<What  profit  was 
there  of  circumcision  ?  If  the  Church,  the  covenant  and 
the  seal,  are  the  same  now  as  under  the  ancient  dispen- 
sation, the  privileges  of  the  baptized  child  are  the  same 
now  as  were  formerly  secured  by  circumcision ;  and  his 
duties,  and  the  obligations  of  the  Church,  are  the  same.  We 
quote  again  from  Shepard. 

"  What  profit  is  it  to  persons  grown  mp  to  years,  and  aeeretly  hvpo- 
crites,  who  enter  into  the  Church  by  profession  of  faith  1  Yon  will  sajr 
there  is  good  and  profit  in  respect  to  the  privileges  themselves,  but  by 
abusing  them,  they  had,  in  this  respect,  better  have  been  without  t^em, 
because  they  hereby  bring  upon  themselves  greater  condemnation .  The 
same  say  I  of  children,  whom  God  receives  into  his  Church,  by  promise 
and  covenant  of  doing  them  good,  although  at  present  they  may  not  be  so 
sensible  of  this  good.  To  speak  plainly,  the  good  they  get  by  being  thUs 
enriched  is  wonderful.  In  respect  of  Ood.  Qod  hereby  shows  the  riches 
of  his  grace  towards  them,  in  taking  them  to  be  his  people ;  in  adopting 
them  to  be  his  children ;  in  preventing  them  with  manv  special  mercies 
aforehand,  of  doing  them  ffood:  by  all  which,  the  Lora  doth,  as  it  were, 
prevent  Satan,  in  wooing  their  nearts,  so  soon  to  draw  them  to  him,  be- 
fore he  can  actually  stir  to  draw  Uieir  souls  from  him.  In  respect  of  tkem- 
Mlves,  It  is  a  special^  means  to  prevent  sin.  It  is  a  special  nelp  to  con- 
vert and  turn  them  to  Qod.  It  is  a  special  means  of  binding  them  fast  to 
■God  when  they  are  turned.  If  they  shall  forsake,  and  break  loose  from 
the  bond  of  his  covenant,  it  is  a  special  means  to  encourage  their  hearts 
to  return  again,  even  when  they  seem  to  be  utterly  cast  off.  In  res- 
jfect  of  their  parents.  Hereby  God  gives  parents  some  comfortable  hope 
of  their  children's  salvation,  because  they  are  within  the  pale  of  the  vis* 
ible  church ;  for  as  out  of  the  visible  church, — where  the  ordinary  means 
of  salvation  lie, — ^there  is,  ordinarily,  no  salvation,  so  if  children  were  not 
of  Christ's  visible  church  and  kingdom,  we  could  not  hope  for  their  salva- 
tion, no  more  than  of  pagans  or  Turks ;  for  if  the^  be  without.  Qod,  they 
are  withont  hope,  and  to  be  without  hope  of  such,  is  very  hard,  and  hor- 
rid to  imagine.  In  respect  of  others.  For  now  they  may  enjoy  tA«  special 
loatchand  care  ofiheidhole  church,  which  otherwise  they  must  want." 

The  last  remark  relates  to  a  duty,  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  of  so  much  importance  to  all  baptized  childr^m^ 
that  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  the  opinions  of  seveifil  other 
«  chief  Fathers"  of  New  England  respecting  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  letter  written  by  Nathaniel  Rogers  of 
Ipswich,  in  1652. 

'*  To  the  question  concerning  the  children  of  church  members,  I 
have  nothiiig  to  oppose,  and  I  wonder  any  should  deny  them  to  be  mem- 
bers ;  they  are  members  in  censn  ecclesiastico.  Gk>d  so  calls  them ;  the 
church  is  so  to  account  them :  and  when  they  are  ad/uUa  atatis,  though 
they  have  done  no  personal  act,  yet  are  to  be  judged  members  still,  \m- 
tWnfter  due  calling  upon,  they  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  acknowledge  and 
own  the  covenant  of  their  parents,  and  profess  their  belief  of,  and  subjec- 
tion to,  the  contents  thereof;  which  if  they  shall  deny,  the  church  may 
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ccsfttffT  or  Ustnm  ikewi.  Now  for  pfactiee,  I  confess,  I  aecomit  it  a  great 
fault,  that  we  ha^e  made  no  more  real  distinctioii  between  these  and 
others,  that  they  hare  been  no  more  attended  as  lambs  of  Christ's  flock : 
and  whether  it  be  not  the  cause  of  the  corroption  and  wofni  defection  of 
our  youth,  ditfuiri  perwuUiwms" 

Mather  of  Dorchester,  and  Norton,  who  is  called  a  *' ju- 
dicious and  ea^e-eyed  seer,"  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  baptized  children  are  the  subjects  of  Church  discipline. 
Mitchel  of  Cambridge,  in  a  letter  dated,  1667;  says,  "I 
think  that  when  all  stones  are  turned  it  will  come  to  this, 
that  cdl  the  baptized  are^  and  ought  to  be  under  disci- 
pline in  particular  churches"  ^d  he  expresses  great 
fear  <<lest  we  should  be  wanting  to  do  the  will  of  God  in 
this  particular,  and  lest  the  Lord  should  thereby  be  dis- 
pleased" We  make  one  more  <]^uotation  from  Increase 
Mather,  which,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  and  concernment  to  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
wherein  the  wel&re  of  the  rising  generation  in  New  Eng- 
land is  not  a  little  involved,"  we  hope  will  not  be  deemed 
too  long. 

"  Baptized  persons  are  under  the  discipline  and  goremment  of  the 
Church.  Wh^  a  person  is  baptized,  he  is  solemnly  admitted  into 
Christ's  school ;  can  any  one  be  admitted  into  Christ's  school,  and  yet  not 
subject  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  that  school  1  Again,  baptism  is 
the  lirery  which  of  right  appertaineth  to  Christ's  household  servants ; 
surely  if  a  person  accept  of  that  livery,  he  doth  thereby  submit  himself 
to  the  laws  and  government  of  Christ,  which  is  exercised  in  Christ's 
family  here  on  earth.  Therefore  the  persons  in  question  being  baptized 
may  not  plead  exemption  from  discipline." 

"  That  discipline  and  government  which  Christ  hath  appointed  in 
his  Church,  hath  been  exercised  towards  children,  according  to  their  ca- 
pacity, in  all  ages  of  the  world.    So  it  was  when  the  Church  was  domes- 
tical ;  and  after  the  Church  became  national.    Now  inasmuch  as  to  be 
under  the  wing  of  Christ's  government  in  his  Church,  is  a  very  high 
privilege,  he  that  shall  affirm  that  although  the  children  of  the  Jews 
were  invested  with  this  privilege,  yet  that  the  children  of  Christians  are 
divested  thereof,  had  need  to  have  strong  reasons  to  prove  his  assertion, 
and  must  show  «j  tA«  repeal  from  Scripture,  or  we  cannot  believe  him. 
Besides,  if  due  enoulry  be  made  into  the  catholic  practice  of  the  New 
Testament  Church,  it  will  be  found  that  such  persons  as  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  have  ever  been  looked  upon  as  within  the  verge  of  the  Church's 
power  and  discipline.    They  that  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Church  in  the  ages  following  the  Apostles,  know  that  in 
those  times  there  were  three  sorts  of  persons  under  the  churches  inflec- 
tion.   1.  Catechnmeni,  i.  e.  those  who  were  only  instructed  in  the  mjrs- 
teries  of  the  Christian.    S.    Baptizati,  persons  baptized,  but  not  admit- 
ted to  higher  privileges.    3.  Perfect!,  or  confirmed  ones,  i.  e.  such  as 
were  admitted  to  all  church  privileges.    So  then,  the  Christian  Church 
of  old,  did  discipline  such  children  as  our  question  is  about,  although 
not  pieaently  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper." 
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"  Fnrthermore,  siace  the  anti-christian  ^  apostacy,  the  Reformed 
Church  hath  ever  owned  ihii  truth.  As  for  those  pure  churches 
which  for  along  time  flourished  in  Bohemia,  Commenips  testifyeth  con- 
cerning them,  that  even  children  as  well  as  others,  were  under  diseipline. 
Thus  also  it  was  in  that  gathered  church  which  was  in  London  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  their  famous  pastor,  Johannes  Alasco  hath 
declared.  And  in  one  word,  in  Reformed  churches  generally,  yea, 
even  in  those  of  the  separation,  witness  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  appendii  to 
Mr.  Perkins'  catechism ;  and  the  churches  in  Plymouth  colony,  at  this 
d&y  extend  discipline  towards  their  children^  and  dismiss  them  also  to 
other  churches,  although  they  were  never  in  full  communion  with  any 
church.  Now  it  is  a  saying  of  above  a  thousand  years  old,  that,  *'  that 
which  the  universal  church  hold,  and  hath  in  all  ages  been  practiced, 
is  to  be  esteemed  as  apostolical."  But  this  extending  of  discipline  to 
the  Children  of  the  church,  which  we  plead  for,  hath  been  the  catholic 
practice  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  ages,  which 
IS  a  great  argument  to  prove  that  it  hath  the  stamp  of  Jus  dioiimm  upon . 
it.  And  although  some  now  with  us  are  apt  to  conceive  that  only  par- 
ents, and  not  their  children,  are  given  to  the  elders  and  brethren  oi  the 
Church,  yet  theaffirmative  of  this  question  was  so  clear  in  former  times 
amongst  us,  that  children  in  thfeir  catechism  were  taught  thus  to  believe.' 
Mr.  Cotton  in  his  '*  Milk  for  Babes  "  hath  again  and  again  expressed 
this. 

"  Discipline  is  o.nr  great  interest,  which  we  are  engaged  to  assert 
and  plead  for.  This  is  the  cause  of  God  in  New  England  in  a  special 
ma:nuer.  We  are  the  children  of  the  good  old  non-conformists :  now 
what  was  it  that  they  did  suffer  so  much  for,  but  that  they  and  thetr 
children  also  might  be  brought  under  that  discipline  and  government, 
which  Christ  hath  appointed  in  his  Church '?  But  if  the  Church  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  such,  these  confessors  have  suffered  many  things  in 
vain.  Have  we  for  our  poor  children's  sake  led  a  dear  and  pleasant 
land,  and  ventured  our  lives  upon  the  great  waters,  and  encountered  the 
difficulties  and  miseries  of  a  wilderness,  and  doth  it  at  last  come  to  this 
that  they  have  no  more  advantage  as  to  any  church  care  about  them, 
than  the.  Indians  and  infidels  amongst  whom  we  live  1  When  Pharaoh 
would  suffer  the  children  of  Israel  themselyes  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the 
wilderness,  but  their  liUle  ones  mu&t  not  go  with  them,  we  know  what 
spirit  acted  him.  We  may  aver  that  they  who  will  not  suffer  the  chil- 
dren of  Christ's  people  to  come  under  his  government,  are  not,  in  that 
matter,  acted  by  his  spirit." 

"  The  neglect  of  discipline  toward  the  children  in  question,  hath 
been  the  woeful  cause  of  much  evil -amongst  us.  There  are  many  sad 
complaints  against  the  rising  generation,  and  too  much  cause  for  them,  but 
how  much  saidder  would  it  beif  they  who  make  such  complaints  should 
be  any  way  with  the  guilt  of  these  miscarriages,  by  withoplding  from 
this  generation,  that  which  is,  by  the  Lord's  appointment,  the  means  of 
restraint  and  recovery  out  of  this  evil.  "This  very  neglect  hath  brought 
a  wound  upon  those  churches  which-»«xcept  the  Lotd  be  exceeding 
mezcifnl — is  now  become  immedicable  and  incurable.  Hinc  prima 
mali  Icibes ;  children  have  been  let  alpne  so  lon^,  and  are  become  so  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  such  Belialists,  that  it  has  now  become  a  dif- 
ficulty, and  almost  an  impossibility,  to.  bring  thera  under  the  yoke  of 
Christ."*. 

How  painfully  true  is  this  now,  after  more  Ihan  a  cen- 

•  Discourse  concerning  baptism. 
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tury  and  a  half  of  neglect,  and  how  immedicable  at  this 
day  is  the  wound  which  this  has  inflicted  upon  the  hopes 
of  the  Church  !    If  any  thing  can  save  us  from  the  dread- 
ful evil  of  a  host  of  baptized  infidels  warring  with  un- 
natural hate  against  the  mother  upon  whose  bosom  they 
were  laid  in  infancy,  it  is  the  restoration  of  the  primitive 
practice  to  its  purity.    Let  the  Church  faithfully  watch 
over  eUl  its  members,  and  administer  discipline  as  it  may 
be  required.     We  have  gone  sadly  astray  from  the  good 
old  paths  trodden  by  our  fathers,  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
and  having  lost  sisht  of  the  true  relation  of  baptized  chil- 
dren to  the  Church,  we  leave  them  to  themselves,  until 
they  wander  away  and  are  lost  upon  the  dark  mountains. 
Nothing  could  perplex  a  church  more  than  to  ask;  what  is 
your  duty  to  your  baptized  children,  and  how  can  you  at- 
tain the  end  which  you  have  in  view  in  baptizing  them? 
Dr.  Dwight  tells  us  that  these  children  <<  cannot  be  excom- 
municated,''  that  <•  their  discipline  is  committed  supremely 
to  their  parents  and  guardians,"  and  that  <<the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  over  the  child,  is  merely  nominal,  and  can 
exist  to  no  valuable  purpose."*    And  yet  he  asserts,  that 
^^  children  are  now  to  be  considered  in  exactly  the  same 
light,  as  under  the  former  dispensation,  unless  the  scrip- 
tares  have  evidently  changed  the  state  of  their  relations 
and  privileges,"! — which  he  denies  to  be  the  fact;  he  says 
also  that  <<the  peculiar  duties  and  privileges  of  those  who, 
have  professed  reUgion,  are  now  in  substance,  exactly  what 
they  were  under  the  dispensation  made  to  Abraham."^ 
But  one  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  Church  imder  the 
ancient  dispensation,  was  to  administer  discipline  to  the 
children  of  the  Church ;  and  one  of  the  peculiar  privileges 
of  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
by  circumcision,  was  that  they  were  placed  under  the 
watch  and  care  of  the  Church,  and  made  objects  of  especial 
interest  to  the  pastors.    And  Dr.  Dwight  himself,  while 
he  supposes  that  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Church  in  this  case 
b  merely  nominal,  and  <<can  exist  to  no  valuable  purpose," 
and  that  any  interference  of  the  Church  directly  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  children  would  be  productive  of  disorder,  still 
maintains,  that  <•  the  Church  is  bound  to  see  that  parents 
instruct  and  govern  their  children,  and  to  call  to  a  solemn 

•  Thoel.  5.  390.       t Ibid 6.  393.       Ilbid.393. 
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accoant  all  its  members  who  reject  or  violate  these  duties ; 
that  "  the  several  members  of  a  church,  are  bound  to  re- 
prove, and  admonish  baptized  persons,  whom  they  see  in 
the  commission  of  sin;"  that  baptized  persons  have  a 
peculiar  claim  on  professing  Christians  for  this  olSice  of 
love,  and  are  bound  to  receive  it  with  humility  and  refor- 
mation f — That  "  Ministers  ought  solemnly  to  enforce  on 
them  the  duties  arising  from  this  relation,  in  a  course  of 
laborious  catechetical  instmction ; — That  should  baptized 
Dersons,  with  these  advantages,  conduct  themselves  fro- 
wardly  in  a  course  of  open  obstinate  iniquity,  after  they 
have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  the  Church  may  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  shnt  them  out  from  these  privileges^ 
until  by  a  penitent,  and  l)ecoming  deportment,  they  shall 
manifest  contrition  for  their  guilty  conduct ; — and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  each  church,  to  summon  the  baptized  per- 
sons, who  are  minors,  to  be  present  at  convenient  sea- 
sons, while  the  Church  offers  up  prayers  to  God  peculiarly 
for  them."* 

We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  how  all  this  is  consistent 
with  the  position  that  <<the  religious  discipline  of  children 
is  committed  supremely  to  the  parents ;"  and  that  <<  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Church  is  merely  nominal,  and  can  exist 
to  no  valuable  purpose."  But  we  wish  to  express  our 
hearty  assent  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  those  exer- 
tions. We  believe  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  watch  with 
parental  anxiety  over  all  its  children ;  that  children  are 
bound  to  walk  m  all  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  blameless ; 
that  pastors  are  bound  to  feed  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock, 
and  to  treat  them  as  of  right  belonging  to  the  fold,  and 
claiming  their  guardianship  and  direction ;  and  that  this  is 
by  no  means  an  interference  with  the  lights  of  parents. 
The  religious  discipline  of  those  infant  members,  is  not 
A  committed  supremely  to  them,  but  to  them  in  connection 
with  the  Church ;  they  have  dedicated  their  children  to 
God  in  an  ordinance  which  makes  them  as  truly  members 
of  God's  visible  kingdom ;  they  have  given  them  to  the 
Church,  which  is  the  mother  of  all :  and  they  have  cove- 
nanted to  co-operate  with  the  constituted  authority  of  the 
Church,  in  training  them  up  in  ihh  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  liord.  They  cannot  complain  therefore,  that 
the  Church — ^in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers— 
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maintains  a  careful  supervision  of  their  moral  conduct, 
and  administers  from  time  to  time,  the  admonition  which 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  great  object  for  which  they 
publicly  received  the  seal  of  the  covenant.  If  churches 
would  pursue  this  course,  and  if  pastors  would  collect  all 
the  baptized  children,  under  their  care,  into  a  class  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  instruction  as  to  their  peculiar  re- 
lation to  Grod  and  the  Church,  and  the  duties  which  grow 
out  of  this  relation,  and  the  CTeat  blessings  which  may  be 
expected  in  consequence  of  their  dedication  to  God: — ^thus 
separating  them  from  the  world,  and  giving  unbaptized 
children  a  practical  exhibition  of  the  advantages  of  a  cove- 
nant relation  to  the  people  of  God — we  believe  that  a  great 
change  would  soon  be  witnessed  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
community  around  us,  and  that  God  would  gloriously 
fulfil  that  promise  which  he  has  made  to  us  and  to  our 
children,  by  pouring  out  his  SjHrit.  So  that  "  our  sons  and 
our  daughters  should  prophesy,  and  our  young  men  should 
see  visicms,  and  our  old  men  should  dream  dreams." 

We  cannot  close  without  remarking  distinctly,  that 
although  we  maintain,  in  consistency  with  the  scriptures, 
and  with  the  doctrine  of  our  fathers,  that  baptized  children 
are  members  of  the  church — as  truly  as  their  parents — 
and  of  course  subjects  of  discipline,  yet  that  they  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  church,  nor  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper  until  they  manifest  a  Christian  temper, 
and  publicly  acknowled^  the  covenant  into  which  they 
have  been  bajptized.  This  is  not  at  all  iiiconsistent  with 
what  we  have  said  above.  A  right  and  interest  in  a  thing 
may  exist  where  it  is  not  immediately  claimed  and  en- 
joyed. A  king  may  be  crowned  before  he  is  able  or  quali- 
fied to  hold  the  sceptre.  Rights  vested  in  infancy,  may  be 
held  in  abeyance,  until  there  is  a  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
or  until  some  condition  is  performed.  Children  are  truly 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  but  are  not  permitted  to 
act  in  public  afiairs  until  they  are  of  age.  So  in  the  case 
before  us.  Baptism  vests  a  title  to  all  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  the  Church,  which  the  subject  not  only  mai/ 
claim,  but  which  he  sho^nld  be  instructed  it  is  his  duty  to 
claim  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  enjoying  them.  Every 
church  member,  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Jewish  child  did  not,  while  an 
infant,  eat  of  the  passover ;  and  many  adults  were  often 
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prevented,  by  a  variety  of  causes,  from  partaking  of  this 
national  feast.  The  Lord's  Supper,  like  the  Passover  is 
commemorative  of  that  redemptive  act  by  which  the  Church 
is  delivered  fiom  slavery,  and  made  free  with  the  the  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God,  it  is  a  sacrament  of  confirmation  and 
growth  in  grace;  or  according  to  Mede,  the  distinction  be- 
tween Baptism  and.  the  Eucharist  is  this,  namely,  that 
Baptism  is  the  rite  only  of  our  new  birth,  in  whicli  God 
accepts  us  to  be  his  servants;  but  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
sacrament  whereby  we  exercise  the  functions  of  the  new 
life,  worshiping  and  glorifying  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
offering  up  spiritual  sacrifice  and  service  to  him.  This 
requires  a  right  state  of  the  heart,  and  ability  to  discern 
the  Lord's  body.  Baptism,  like  circumcision,  places  the 
subject  in  the  Church,  and  gives  him  a  right  to  participate 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  as  sooti  as  he  can  be  made 
to  understand  its  nature  and  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
it.  And  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Jewish  parent — a  duty 
to  which  he  stood  pledged  by  the  rite  of  circumcision — to 
teach  his  children  diligently  the  meaning  and  design  of 
the  passover,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a  worthy  commemo* 
ration  of  it,  as  early  at  least  as  the  twelfth  year ;  so  we  re- 
gard baptism  as  binding  the  Christian  parent  to  teach  his 
children  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  impress 
upon  them  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  partake  of  it,  with 
a  thorough  preparation  of  the  heart. 

"As  the  eircamcised  person" — we  quote  from  Dr.  Dwight — "was 
required  to  make  a  publicprofession  of  religion,  so  is  the  baptized  ;  and 
both  are  equally  required  to  make  their  profession  with  sincerity  and 
piety.  The  baptized  person  is  also  required,  not  only  as  a  ralianal  being 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  but  also  as  a  person,  who  by  his 
'  baptism  is  brought  under  a  new  and  additional  obligation^  to  celebrate 
the  sacramental  sapper,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  possessed  of  sufficient  un- 
derstanding to  discern  its  nature  and  use,  and  to  celebrate  it  with  decen* 
cy ;  and  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  sufficient  understanding  to  malce  a  rar 
tional  profession  of  religion,  previously  indispensable  to  his  participation 
of  this  ordinance."* 

This  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  all  baptized  chil* 
dren ;  and  the  Church  should  require  them,  at  a  suitable 
age, — which  of  course  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
particular  church — to  recognize  publicly  their  covenant, 
and  assume  the  responsibilities  which  devolve-  upon- them 
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as  church  members,  and  receive  the  blessings  and  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  baptism,    in  the 
Jewish  Church,  those  circumcised  children  who  did  not  at 
a  proper  age  perform  their  appropriate  duties,  God  com- 
manded— uter  all  necessary  means  had  been  used  to  bring 
them  to  obedience — should  be  cut  off  from  his  people,  and 
reckoned  among  the  uncircumcised  who  were  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel.    We  ou^ht  to  carry  out  this 
principle  in  the  treatment  of  the  children  of  the  Church. 
By  stopping  short  of  this,  we  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
benefits  of  the  initiatory  ordinance  which  we  so  zealously 
maintain.    We  render  it  of  none  effect ;  we  expose  it  to 
contempt ;  and  while  the  children  see  themselves  cast  out 
and  disowned,  without  any  previous  effort  of  the  Church 
to  reclaim  and  to  sanctify  them,  they  will  be  led  to  despise 
their  baptism  and  their  covenant,  and  may  become  hope- 
lessly hardened  in  unbelief  and  sin.    These  children  upon 
whom  we  have  solemnly  placed  the  seal  of  God's  covenant, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  refused  to  recognise  as  belong- 
ing to  the  household  of  faith,  have  grouncb  of  heavy  com- 
plaint against  us.    Truly  are  they  coldly  disowned  as  if 
they,  like  the  heathen,  were  strangers  ti>  the  covenants  of 
promise  ?    If  the  seal  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  upon 
them,  why  are  they  denied  the  privilege  of  that  guardian- 
ship which  belongs  to  sons  in  their  minority?    If  they 
rebel,  let  them  be  brought  to  repentance  and  obedience 
by  the  holy  discipline  of  the  Church,  or  cut  off  by  the 
sentence  of  excommunication;  but  why  are  they  thrust  out 
privily  from  their  fioLther's  house,  without  even  an  effort  to 
ascertain  whether  they  will  comply  with  their  covenant 
engagements  or  not  ?    If  they  wander,  why  does  not  the 
pastor,  like  the  good  shepherd,  go  out  into  the  wilderness 
after  them,  and  "bring  them  back  rejoicing,  rather  than 
suffer  them  to  perish  for  lack  of  vision.    They  have  cause 
of  complaint.    And  the  great  Shepherd  who  took  the  lambs 
in  his  arms,  will,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  apply  to  us  that 
terrible  sentence  which  was  once  passed  upon  the  Jewish 
Church  and  its  pastors,  «Ye  feed  not  the  flock.     The 
diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened,  neither  have  ye  healed 
that  which  was  sick,  neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which 
was  broken,  neither  have  ye  brought  a^ain  that  which  was 
driven  away,  neither  have  ye  sought  diat  which  was  lost. 
And  they  were  scattered  because  there  was  no  shepherd,  and 
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they  became  meat'for  all  the  beasts  of  the  field.  My  sheep 
wandered  through  all  the  mountains,  yea  my  flock  was 
scattered  upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  none  did  search 
or  seek  after  them." 


Art.  IY.    Review  of  De  Lamartine's  Jocelyn. 

JoceVyn  Episode— 'JowttkU  irouve  ehejs  un  Cur^de  Village,    Par  Alphcnst 

De  Lamartine. 

France,  '<La  belle  France,"  ha^  long  ceased  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  Muses.  When  after  the  interval  of  dark- 
ness which  succeeded  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  sun  of  civilization  dawned  faintly  and  gradually  on  a 
benighted  world,  her  fair  skies  were  first  illumined  by  the 
welcome  light,  her  woods  and  valleys  first  resounded  with 
the  notes  of  the  lyre,  and  the  inspired  strain  of  the  poet ; 
and  the  long  frozen  "  tide  of  song,"  bursting  the  bonds 
which  had  restrained  it,  first  flung  its  golden  waves  upon 
her  smiling  shores.  The  Provengal  bards  may  be  said  to 
have  relit  the  Promethean  spark,  which  was  afterwards 
fanned  by  the  soft  breezes  of  Italy  into  a  glorious  flame. 
The  Sacred  Nine  flew  to  this  more  genial  clime,  and  erect- 
ed there  an  altar,  which  theirl  grateful  votaries  crowned 
with  ofierings.  The  genius  of  the  French  nation  changed 
as  the  spirit  of  chivalry  declined.  Their  institutions  for 
the  cultivation  ot  the  gai  science^  and  their  fondness  for  it 
were  forgotten  in  the  political  distractions  of  the  country, 
or  in  the  afiairs  of  commerce.  During  the  last  three  cen- 
turies France  has  produced  many  great  statesmen,  war- 
riors, scholars,  savans,  and  beaux  espnts,  but  very  few  poets. 
While  Italy  has  given  to  the  world,  a  Dante,  a  Petrach, 
an  Ariosto,  and  a  Tasso,  and  an  infinitude  of  smaller  stars, 
the  annals  of  France  bear  but  the  name  of  Voltaire,  and 
he  perhaps  merits  rather  to  be  called  a  ^reat  man,  than  a 

Sreat  poet.  This  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
eficiencies  of  the  langiiage,  which  is  neither  flexible  nor 
rich  in  rhymes ;  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  ab- 
sence of  those  refined  sensibilities,  and  of  that  eager  percep- 
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tion  and  adoration  of  the  beautiful  which  should  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  poetical  people. 

The  writings  of  De  Lamartine  form  a  new  era  in  the 
modern  school  of  French  poetry.  He  does  not  adhere  to 
the  stiff  and  rigid  outlines  which  his  predecessors  have 
drawn,  neither  3oes  he  seem  to  write  with  the  dread  of  the 
"  Academic  Frangaise"  continually  before  his  eyes.  His  is 
emphatically  the  poetry  of  the  heart.  Full  of  imagination 
and  deep  feeling,  he  seems  to  pour  forth  his  bright  and 
beautiful  thoughts  spontaneously — to  have  written  because 
he  could  neither  repress,  nor  conceal  his  emotions.  We  are 
astonished  no  less  by  the  versatility,  than  by  the  richness 
of  his  powers — ^^On  all  subjects,  in  all  regions,  he  is  equal- 
ly at  home,  equally  captivating.  When  he  sings  of  love 
and  beauty,  we  almost  wish  that  he  should  sing  of  nothing 
else.  When  he  pourtrays  the  struggles,  the  horrors,  the 
triumphs  of  war,  not  the  call  of  the  martial  trumpet  is  not 
more  spirit-striking  than  his  numbers.  When  he  wakes  the 
pious  strain  of  devotion,  and  borne  on  the  wings  of  faith, 
rises  to  Heaven,  a  purer,  loftier  inspiration  fires  his  soul,  he 
paints  the  glory,  the  power,  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator 
in  such  glowing  colours,  that  we  regret,  that  the  lyre,  con- 
secrated to  so  holy  a  theme,  should  respond  to  any  other. 

De  Lamartiiio's  lyric  effusions  may  be  considered  as 
some  of  the  brightest  gems  of  French  poetry.  His  medita- 
tions are  full  of  pathos,  and  of  tenderness  ;  and  his  harmo- 
nies abound  in  striking  and  sublime  passages.  He  sports 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  andmoulds  them  to  his 
will.  He  lays  aside  those  tedious  Alexandrines  which  fatigue 
us  so  much  in  the  works  of  Racine  and  Voltaire,  and  de- 
lights us  with  the  continual  variation  of  his  measures,  and 
the  copiousness  of  his  rhymes.  We  are  reminded,  on  com- 
paring his  works  with  those  of  the  older  poets  of  his  coun- 
try, of  the  difference  of  style  between  the  ancient  Venetian 
and  Florentine  schools  of  painting ;  the  one  all  severity  and 
correctness  of  outline,  the  other  resplendent  with  bright 
and  exquisitely  mingled  colours ;  the  one  resembling  a 
skeleton,  the  other,  the  blush  on  beauty's  cheek,  each  ex- 
cellent in  its  kind,  but  the  union  of  both  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  art.  But  it  is  npt  so  much  the  beautiful  dress 
of  his  sentiments  that  we  admire,  as  the  idea  of  moral  ex- 
cellence which  they  convey  to  us.  We  render  homage 
cot  merely  to  the  poet,  but  to  the  man  and  the  Christian ; 
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not  content  with  amusing  the  fancy,  he  aims  at  elevating 
the  heart.  Unlike  many  whom  Heaven  has  gifted  with 
this  most  sacred  of  talents,  he  allows  us  to  perceive  from 
the  direction  of  the  current  that  its  source  is  divine.  In 
accompanying  his  poetic  wandering,  we  do  not  fear  that 
he  is  guiding  us  through  the  diversified  regions  of  fancy 
to  mislead  us  at  last.  We  do  not  fear  that,  like  Byron,  he 
is  casting  a  robe  of  noble  and  majestic  imagery  around  that 
which  in  itself  is  base  and  polluted;  nor  that  his  love  for 
the  beautiful,  his  worship  of  the  sublime  is  but  a  mask  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  which  he  may  scorn  and  blaspheme 
the  Being  whose  image  is  impressed  upon  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful and  sublime.  Every  word  carries  with  it  the  convic- 
tion that  it  comes  from  the  abundance  of  a  heart  purified 
and  refined  by  the  influences  of  religion. 

De  Lamartine  has  firom  time  to  time  delighted  the 
world  with  his  various  lyric  compositions.    The  desire  of 
concentrating  thebrilliantraysof  his  genius — ofleavingsome 
monument  of  thought  more  lasting  than  <<  those  dewdrops 
of  inspiration"  which  time  and  meditation  cause  to  flow 
from  the  heart  or  mind  of  the  poet,-Toft  scarcely  surviving 
the  impression  from  which  they  have  been  produced — gave 
rise  to  Jocelyn,  his  last  work.    This  is  a  severe  test  oi  the 
poets'  powers.    It  is  not  always  that  those  who  excel  in 
the  light  and  desultory  efibrts  of  the  imagination,  combine 
with  this  the  power  of  delineating  characters,  of  relating 
events,  and  of  sustaining  the  interest  through  a  long  and 
continuous  poem.    The  attention  of  the  reader  is  easily 
gained  for  a  short  time,  but  is  difficult  to  lead  it  enchained 
over  page  after  page,  through  canto  after  canto.    In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  poet  should  be  in 
some  degree  a  painter.    There  is  a  kind  of  ^oupin^,  a 
perspective,  a  contrast  in  colouring,  a  distribution  of  light 
and  shade,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  success  in  this  the 
highest,  department  of  the  divine  art,  and  without  which 
even  those  whose  sonnets  and  odes  have  charmed  us,  gen- 
erally become  tiresome,  "  ennuyant,"  ungraceful  on  assum- 
ing the  Epic  style.    But  the  mind  of  De  Lamartine  appears 
to  far  greater  advantage  in  this  new  field,  in  which  it  is 
allowed  a  range  sufficiently  wide  for  the  display  of  all  its 
forces.    He  mingles  skilftilly  description  with  narrations, 
and  narration  with  meditation.    He  is  joyous  and  sad,  pas- 
sionate and  calm  alternately,  but  in  all  he  is  himself.    We 
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fecognize  lhioi]^;faoat  the  autbor  of  ^Le  Lac,"  ^^Leprtmer 
regreP  and  ^  Aopo^am",  by  the  eaae,  by  the  refinemiHit  and 
by  the  felicitous  tmn  of  expiessioii  which  e¥ary  where  dia- 
tiogoiah  him.  It  moat  be  admowled^  that  with  all  the 
other  attribates  of  genitUi  ha  haa  alao  ita  inequalities.  His 
enthuaiam  aometimes  becomes  extravagBDce,  and  his  style 
is  occasionally  too  diffiue.  We  find  in  this,  as  in  many  of 
hisotherpzodiictionsyflatlines^aiidobscuie  phrases.  The  tale 
is,  aa  it  were,  too  nmch  apun  out^  and  though  Jocelyn,  its 
hero,  ia  as  attractiYe  as  youth,  Yiztne,  and  misfortune  can 
lender  him,  we  aometimes  tire  of  the  ej^ression  of  his 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  b^utiiul  aa  they  are.  The  descrip- 
tion of  his  aolitary  u£b,  though  filled  with  fine  ideas,  and 
exquisite  paasagea,  is.  monotonous.  De  Lamartine  should 
study  conciseness,  and  cultivate  more  concentration  of 
thought.  He  ia  too  apt  to  dwell  upcm  details  which  should 
be  passed  over,  aa  they  become  tedious,  and  diminish  the 
dignity  of  his  style.  He  weakena  bv  elaborati<m  that  which 
would  be  much  more  forcible  and  energetic  if  simply  ex* 
pressed.  These  defects,  however,  are  so  trifling  in  com- 
paxiaon  with  the  real  value  of  the  poem,  that  they  may  be 
easily  forgiven  and  forgotten  in  its  merit  as  a  whole.  This 
episode,  as  the  author  has  named  it,  purports  to  be  the 
journal  of  a  village  curate  in  one  of  the  chcUeis  of  the  Alps; 
in  which  Jocelyn,  becoming  hia  own  historian,  recorda  the 
events  of  an  unhappy  life,  anid  poura  forth  unrestrainedly 
the  current  of  sorrow  which  has  long  ia  secret  desolated 
his  heart    It  is  found  after  his  death  and  preserved  by  hia 


The  first  part  commences  with  the  description  of  a 
M  £^te  chanq>6tre,''  It  is  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  Joce- 
lyn'a  birth,  and  he  tellaua  that  the  day  hath  paeaed  in  joy, 

'*  Uke  the  jnice 
"  Of  some  ddicioua  fmit  whkh,  melting  at  the  toack 
"  Leaves  on  the  lips  but  sweetness  and  perfome." 

The  lovely  &ces  and  eraeefiil  forms  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  the  chiming  bells,  the  soimds  of  the  rustic  in- 
struments, the  dances  on  the  greensward,  all  combine  to 
fill  his  inind  with  bright  imaginings,  his  heart  with  hope. 
Rapt  in  Elysium,  he  hes  down  at  night  to  dreun  of  radiant 
eynf,  and  uiiry^reveby  with  the  following  sage  reflections : 
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"  I  am  alone  within  my  room,  'tis  night ! 
*       "  The  household  is  at  rest,  no  light,  no  noise ; 
"  Sleep ! — ^bat  I  cannot  weigh  my  eyelid  down. 
"  Pray !— but  my  spirit  listens  not  my  prayer. 
"  Mr  ear  yet  rings^  with  all  those  dancing  airs, 
"  Which  echo  taught  th0^Mptnred  sense  to  day. 
''  In  vain  I  close  my  eyes,  J  see  the  fete ; 
"  The  waltz  with  dreamy  round  yet  turns  my  head ; 
"  Qay  phantoms  of  the  ball,  alas !  now  ended, 
"  A  thousand  beauteous  shad»  before  m^  dance ; 
"  I  see  the  lustre  of  soft  looks,  I  feel 
"  My  trembh^g  hand  l)y  gentle  fingers  pressed. 
"As  the  gay  circle  moves,  their  long  Mr  tresses 
"  Like  some  light  wind  glance  o'er  my  beating  dieek. 
'*  I  see  the  faded  roses  falling  firom  thetr.brows. 
"  I  hear  my  name*W  cherislied  lips  pronooneed ; 
"Anna I  Blanche t'ltocy! 
"  What  must  loVe  be  if  er'n  its  dream's  so  sweet  t 

"  But  tore  hath  not  yet  onened  on  my  Hfe, 
"  It  is  a  fiery  star  which  aawneth  now ;   ■ 
"  Ah !  should  heaven  e'er  gi^^  to  my  embrace 
**  One  of  those  living  dreams  which  follow  me, 
"  If  I  might  hither  bear,  fond,  languishing 
.    "  Some  spotless  maid,  in  the  ftrst  oloom  of  Hfe, 

"  My  soul  in  one  short  day  would  Hve  a  thousand  yeftrs." 

But  the  dawn  of  another  day  t)rings  trith  it  sc(rrow,  hia 
visions  are  dispersed,  his  horizon  is  clouded,  and  Jie  awakes 
to  dream  no  more.  Moved  by  the  tears  of  his  si«ter,  whose 
heart  is  already  anothers',  and  whose  want  of  fortune  is 
the  only  obstacle  to  bar  happiness;  he  resolves  upon  a  no- 
ble sacrifice.  He  rennqiiishes  to  her  his  own  inheritance, 
and  with  it  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  determines  in  the 
morning  to  become  a  savant  of  the  altar. '  He  sees  his 
sister  united  to  the  object  of  her  affections.  For  the  last 
time  he  mingles  in  the  danc^,  for  the  last  time  his  soul 
drinks  inspiration  from  the  merry  voices  and  bright  faces 
of  his  jroung  companions.  He  then  bids  an  eternal  adieu 
to  (hose  scenes  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  past  happi- 
ness, tears  himself  from  the  arms  of  his  mother  ;  and  flies 
to  hide  a  bleeding  yet  steadfast  heart  in  the  gloom  of  the 
cloister. 

The  manner  in  which  he  takes  leave  of  his  native  vil- 
lage, after  the  close  of  the  festivities  attendant  upon  his 
sisteni  nuptials,  is  beautifully  pathetic : 


<« 


The  mountain  breeze,  companion  of  the  eve, 
Had  cleared  the  heavens,  and  swept  away  the  clouds ; 
'*  It  was  anight  whose  calm  serenity 


I 


I  <c 
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"  Spoke  to  the  soul  of  peace,  etemitji 
"  And  lore.    The  rounded  moon  in  azure  thrcmed  ^ 

**  Spreading  o'er  all  her  vacillating  light, 
"  Seemed,  by  defining  every  outline  pale 
"  A  mute  remembrance  both  of  life  and  day ; 
"  Weeping  I  plunged  in  those  dark  avenues 
*'  With  traces  of  my  mother  yet  all  filled ; 
'*  And  my  feet  wandered  o'er  the  enclosed  plain, 
"  Where  as  so  nuttiy  flowers,  my  days  had  bloomed. 
"  I  listened  to  the  water's  soothing  sirain 
"  As  it  fell  gently  in  its  marble  basin ; 
"  I  touched  each  wall,  I  spoke  to  every  tree, 
"  I  strayed  from  trunk  to  trunk  embracing  each, 
"  Lending  them  feeling  from  the  tears  I  shed, 
"  And  thought, — imagination  has  such  power,— 
"  I  felt  within  their  bark  a  friendly  heart. 
"  On  every  rustic  seat,  where  I  had  sat, 
"  Or  seen  my  mother  seated  with  her  son 
"  I  rested  for  a  while ;  I  turned  my  face 
"  Towards  where  her  image  to  my  eyes  appeared, 
"  And  spoke  to  her  in  heart ;  she  answered  me, 
"  For  her  own  voice  was  echoed  in  my  soul. 
♦  ♦  •  *       •  * 

"  I  hastened  on  my  way,  through  pathless  fields, 
"  Fearing  to  meet,  to  hear  some  human  form, 
**  Until  the  summit  where  the  glooomy  mount 
"  Rises  and  re-descends  towards  other  plains— 
"  On  a  grey  rock  there  stands  a  granite  cross 
"  Where  the  moss  creeps, — ^the  eagle  builds  his  nest; 
There  for  the  first  time  I  looked  nack,  and  saw 


The  landscape  far  below  its  charms  unfold. 


"  A  sigh  my  spirit  bore  to  this  sweet  spot, 

"  And  kneeling  on  the  grass  I  cried :  "  oh  thou 

"  Who  tak'st  the  son,  be  with  the  mother  still ; 

"  Embitter  not  to  her  this  parting  hour ! 

"  I  only  leave,  oh  God,  these  hearts,  this  home, 

"  That  I  mky  give  them  greater  peace  and  love; 

"  May  peace  and  love  remain  there  in  my  place, 

"  And  may  this  sacrifice  thy  grace  receive ; 

"  Instead  of  me,  o'er  its  dear  inmates  watch, 

"  Bless  day  and  night  each  instant  of  their  course; 

"  Be  thou,  oh  Qod  !  Thou,  oh  celestial  Father  I 

"  The  sisters'  brother  and  the  mothers's  son ; 

"  O'erwhelm  thera  with  thy  gifts  and  lead  them  on 

"  Through  a  long  life  and' by  a  gentle  road 

"  Until  together  we  shall  sing  thy  praise 

"  And  thy  paternal  breast  shall  reunite  us  all. 

"  I  spoke,  and  through  the  summit's  crowning  woods 

"  My  native  horizon  forever  sank." 

He  passes  six  years  in  perfect  seclusion ;  six  years  of  so* 
litary  meditation  and  communion  with  God,  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  his  life  has  been  a  blank  page,  without  pas- 
sions, fears,  hopes,  or  struggles.   The  sacrifice  has  brought 
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its  own  reward,  a  pure  and  perfect  peace  is  spread  over  his 
soul,  and  if  the  stream  of  life  no  longer  flows  on  amid  gay 
and  smiling  shores,  he  feels  at  last  by  the  calm  of  its  waves 
that  it  is  bearing  him  towards  Heaven.  How  exquisite  is 
this  idea : 

"  Sad  memories,  regrets,  the  images 
"  Of  laughing  scenes,  of  liberty,  and  love, 
"  Scarcely  disturb  the  visions  of  the  night; 
"  A  heavenly  peace  hath  shed  its  lints  o'er  al)| 
"  As  through  the  medium  of  a  tinted  glass 
"  The  light  receives  the  rosy  blush  of  dawn ; 
"  How  sweet  to  feel  the  heart  enwrapt  in  God, 
"  As  a  rich  perfume  is  preserved  in  gold ; 
"  To  have  so  high  an  aim,  so  marked  a  road, 
"  To  live  six  years  in  one  celestial  thought." 

What  could  ^ive  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  beautiful 
serenity  of  a  mind  existing  only  in  the  contemplation  of  an 
other  world,  to  which  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  earth  are  but 
a  faint  resemblance  of  that  which  has  been,  but  shall  be  no 
more. 

"  Whea  I  have  passed  the  threshold  of  the  fane 

"  Whose  second  night  envelopes  me  in  gloom, 

**  When  I  see  rise,  between  myself  and  man 

**  A  solitad«  of  stone,  immoveable, 

"  Tvpe  of  the  space  where  the  Creator  dwells, 

"All  mystery,  eternity  and  depth ; 

*•  When  the  last  rays  of  evening  to  the  west 

"  Recalled,  upon  the  glowing  pane  expire ; 

**  And  when  the  bells' deep  chimes  in  softer  tonei 

"  Evaporate,  and  on  some  scmorous  pillar 

**  Resting  my  brow,  I  feel  it  tremble  like 

**  The  key  of  some  celestial  instrument. 

**  When  the  immense  cathedral,  from  its  base, 

**  Its  wall,  its  towers,  its  sepulchral  caves, 

**  Seems  as  a  living  being,  to  this  voice 

""  Moved  by  the  common  transport  to  respond 

**  When,  glancing  from  the  pavement  to  the  vault 

''  I  feel  within  this  space  a  listening  ear, 

"And  that  an  unseen  friend  through  the  vast  navedifi'itsed 

**  Draws  me  to  him,  in  a  peculiar  tongue 

"  Speaks  to  my  soul,  holds  silent  converse  with  me, 

^  In  his  vast  breast  receives,  envelopes  me ; 

*•  Then,  on  the  marble  pavement  bending  low, 

**  Hiding  my  eyes  beneath  my  mantle's  fold,   . 

**  As  one  who  flies  a  tempest  of  the  soul, 

"All  blinded  by  a  thousand  lightning  flames, 

**  My  spirit  seeks  a  shelter  silently 

**  In  the  deep  bosom  of  its  God." 

But  eren  in  this  asylum  he  is  not  fJlowed  to  remain ; 
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the  coantry  is  laid  waste  by  the  bloody  tide  of  leroto-^ 
tion  restrained  neither  by  the  institations  of  God,  nor  of 
man.    The  people  arise:  in  theftdloonsdouflnnBof  tfieir 
power   they  trample  on  all  laws,  they  select  their  m- 
tims  alike  from  all  ranks.    None  are  spared,  the  hlooBung 
girl,  the  tender  infant,  the  venerable  sire  whom  even  time 
hath  honored,  all  share  tfie  common  doom.    The  univer- 
sal cry  is  death  t  virtue  and  innocence  are  become  crimes 
which  merit  this  doom  Villages  are  set  on  fiie  thtA  the  hand 
of  the  destroyer  may  have  light  to  accomplish  its  deeds  of 
darkness,  and  the  flames  are  exting^nished  by  the  blood  of 
the  inhabitants.    At  length  the  temnks  of  the  most  High 
are  broken  open,  the  shrines  are  poUnted,  the  altars  over- 
thrown, the  Levites  slain.    Jocelyn  is  entreated  to  fly  by 
his  mother,  but  he  resolutely  determines  to  remain,  while 
there  is  yet  any  thing  to  defend;  and  to  die  before  the  altar 
rather  than  desert  his  post.  Ue  Ungers  until  he  witnesses  the 
destruction  of  the  conv^it  itself^  and  the  death  of  his  com- 
rades ;  and  dien  mingling  with  the  crowd  escapes  from 
this  scene  of  horror,  and  hastens,  he  knows  not  whither. 
He  travels  during  seven  days  and  seven  nights  until  he 
reaches  the  base  of  the  northern  Alps.    Here  an  old  shep- 
herd, moved  by  the  tale  of  his  misfortunes,  receives  him  into 
his  humble  dwelling,  and  guides  him  over  mountains  and 
precipices  to  a  cave,  conceded  in  a  deep  valley,  where,  after 
promising  to  supply  him  with  food,  he  leaves  him. 

In  this  new  r^on,  De  Lamartine  displays  the  most 
graphic  powers  of  description.  His  style,  changing  with 
his  subject,  acquires  new  dignity  and  k>rce,  without  losing 
its  peculiar  softness.  With  a  magician's  wand  he  trans- 
ports us  to  the  summits  of  those  lofty  mountains,  whence  the 
mind  looks  down  serenely  upon  the  storms  and  struggles  of 
an  unhappy  world  without  feeling  their  influence,  and  is  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  Nature  in  itssublimest  form.  With 
him  we  climb  the  steep  and  difficult  surface  of  the  rocks, 
stand  upon  the  brink  of  fearful  precipices,  and  watch  with 
envious  eyes  the  eagles'  flight,  and  the  course  of  the  ava- 
lanche. We  hear  the  roaring  of  the  glacier,  we  see  the  spray* 
gemmed  diadem  of  the  waterfall,  and  such  a  dress  of  en- 
chantment has  the  poet  thrown  around  the  \^hole  that  we 
return  to  earth  with  regret  after  so  bold  a  flight.  It  is  im- 
possible to  expatiate  on  all  the  beauties  which  here  present 
themsd vet ;  and  it  were  equally  impossible  to  pass  on  with- 
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out  reomrkmg  soma  of  those  <<  g^ms  of  thought "  whioh  axe 
so  diffiised  tbrpughoul  the  whole  poem,  that  we  might  speak 
of  them  in  the  words  used  by  our  author  in  describing  the 
eoiffore  of  Mdle.  Maiagombe ;  '^  in  which  the  profusion  of 
jewels  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  contents  of  a 
whole  casket  had  been  showeredupon  her  head."  Such  are 
these. 

"  How  swims  the  eye  m  this  pare  firmajnenL 
"  How  soft  a  blue,  and  yet  what  dazzling  light, 
"  'Tis  like  the  ocean  when  some  broken  ray 
*'  Is  mirrored  in  the  zepfayr-mffled  wave. 
"  Lo  i  in  the  horizon  the  fhlling  star ; 
"  The  dark  pine  shade  conceals  from  me  the  moon, 
"  Whose  restless  whiteness,  seems  beneath  this  cloud 
"  Uke  snow  which  falls,  and  melts  upon  the  leaves. 
"  On  the  soil  breeze  which  scarce  my  check  has  felt^ 
*'  What  ponderous  sigh  is  from  the  summit  borne  1— 
"  It  rises,  it  complains,  it  sinks — it  dies  I 
"  It  is  the  temp^ passing  o'er  my  head; 
"  It  is  the  sail  through  which  the  cold  wind  whistles 
"  And  the  night  thunders,  when  o'er  gloomy  seas 
"  The  wave  pursues  the  bark. 
"  Himsionious  pines !  harp  of  the  wood's-  on  which 
"  All  Heaven's  winds  their  voices  modulate. 
"  The  universal  instrument  of  tears  and  song, 
'*  Enchanting  Nature  with  her  thousand  echoes 
"  Where,  in  soil  accents  of  aerial  breath 
*'  Each  heart  finds  sighs  re-echoing  its  own. 
"  Oh  sacred  trees,  who  know  what  Heaven  grants  us, 
"  Sing,  weep,  responsive  to  my  grief  or  joy ; 
**  He  alone  knows,  in  your  enchanting  tones 
*'  Whether  for  us  you  weep  or  you  rejoice." 

But  Jocelyn ;  we  have  left  him : 

**  In  this  deep  vale,  by  Nature  rounded  thus. 
That  imto  God  alone  her  brightest  charms 
Might  be  unveiled." 

Here  he  remains  for  a  lon^  time  alone,  yet  is  his  soli- 
tary existence  full  of  interest  and  delight  In  exploring 
the- vast  regions  around  him,  in  the  ^oymentof  their 
beauties^  in  sylvan  employments  and  the  exercises  of  devo* 
tion  the  days  glide  away,  quickly  and  happily ;  the  very 
novelty  of  his  situation  prevents  him  from  feeling  its  lone- 
liness. M  tbia  disappc^s  however,  a.smse  of  entire  de« 
solation  forces  itself  upon  his  mind.  He  mourns  his  entire 
separation  from  the  human  race;  he  is  cut  <^  from  hia 
feilowinen,from  dieirinlereofirfleand  fromtheir  sympftthi€8« 
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He  remembers  his  mothers'  tender  caie,  his  mieaf  fond- 
ness; he  longs  for  some  being  to  share  his  emotions,  to 
receive  and  return  the  treasured  affections  -  of  his  heart 
His  desire  is  at  last  granted.  Two  unfortunate  beings^ 
proscribed  by  the  hand  of  despotiso,  and  pursued  by  its 
creatures,  take  refuge  in  the  mountain,  whither  they  are 
still  followed  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the  law.  Jocelyn 
aids  in  their  defence,  and  the  assailants  are  at  last  destroy* 
ed.  The  elder  of  the  jfiigitives  is  mortally  wounded  in  the 
stnifi^gle,  and  after  a  few  hour's  torture  dies  leaving  his  cmiy 
child,  a  beautifiil  boy,  to  the  protection  of  Jocelyn.  They 
live  together  during  a  year  in  a  state  of  perfect  happiness; 
Jocelyn  has  at  length  found  that  which  had  long  been 
the  acme  of  his  wishes,  and  the  abode,  which  though  beau- 
tiful, had  hitherto  seemed  almost  a  desert,  is  now  converted 
into  a  Paradise.  They  are  congenial  spirits,  and  roam 
together  in  this  isolated  world,  without  a  thought,  a  hope 
or  a  desire  beyond  its  limits.  Their  bliss  seems  almost  to 
descend  from  heaven,  so  pure,  so  elevated,  so  simple  is  its 
nature.  The  affections  of  these  young  and  ardent  hearts 
become  concentrated  in  each  other.  They  wander  over 
the  varied  surface  of  the  mountain,  they  sport  together  in 
the  newfallen  snow,  and  pluck  the  flowers  which  blossom 
beneath  its  surface,  as  hope  and  joy  spring  up  in  the  soil  of 
affection.  Jocelyn  goes  forth  to  the  chase  in  the  morning, 
and  returns,  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  to  be  consoled  and 
refreshed  by  the  caresses  of  Laurence.  He  watches  over 
this  lovely  being  with  more  than  a  brothers'  solicitude ; 
mother,  sisters,  die  endearments  of  home,  all  are  forgotten 
in  the  care  of  this  single  object.  A  thousand  little  scenes, 
dangers,  and  exploits  cause  the  time  to  fly  away  very 
swiftly ;  and,  at  even,  their  mingled  voices  return  a  tributeof 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  happiness  of  the  day,  and  pray 
for  its  continuation  of  that  happiness.  But  at  last  Jocelyn 
is  forced  to  awake  from  his  blissful  dream;  the  veil  is 
torn  from  his  eyes ;  Laurence,  the  youth  whom  he  had  so 
fondly  loved,  is  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  instead  of  his 
adopted  brother,  becomes  the  object  of  his  adoration.  The 
sudden  and  strange  transition  from  one  state  of  feeling  to 
another  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  sinks  beneath  the  de- 
spair occasioned  by  this  terrible  change.  Laurence  wan* 
ders,  in  the  delirium  of  fever  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice;  she 
fills  from  it  and  is  dangerously  wounded.  He  bends  in 
anguish  over  her,  bathes  her  burning  brow,  binds  up  her 
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wounds ;  and  does  not  leave  her  side  until  his  exertions 
have  recalled  her  to  life  and  love.  She  recovers  slowly  and 
gradatilly,  and  is  more  than  ever  the  idol  of  his  soul.  They 
continue  to  lead  the  same  ruralj  eventful  life,  which  is 
now  embellished  by  the  most  devoted  love,  and  enlivened 
by  hopes  for  the  future.  They  are  a  second  Adam  and 
£  ve,  in  an  Eden  of  their  own,  from  which  they  are  expelled 
by  misfortune,  not  by  sin.  Another  year  passes,  and  Joce- 
lyn  is  summoned  in  secret  to  attend  the  last  hours  of  the 
venerable  prelate  who  protected  his  early  years,  and  stored 
his  youiig  heart  with  lessons  of  virtue  and  piety.  He  is  in 
prison,  about  to  be  led  to  the  scaffold;  and  requests  Joco« 
lyn,  in  memory  of  his  former  kindness,  to  hasten  to  him. 
His  request  is  not  refused.  Moved  by  pity  and  gratidide, 
Jocelyn  tears  himself  from  Laurence,  and  flies  to  liis  be- 
loved fiither  in  Christ.  The  good  old  man  wishes  to  con- 
secrate his  former  charge  to  the  service  of  God,  in  order 
that  he  may  receive  at  his  hands  the  last  consolations  of 
religion.  Jocelyn  refuses  to  breathe  these  irrevocable 
vows  which  would  separate  him  forever  from  Laurence ; 
he  resists  firmly  the  supplications  and  reproaches  of  the 
priest;  but  at  last  is  forced  to  confess  to  him  his  unhappy 
passion,  which  is  ridiculed,  and  denounced  by  the  other. 
He  listens  to  the  most  terrible  curses  pronounced  upon  her 
who  is  dearer  than  life  to  him,  imtil  at  last  the  old  man 
assumes  the  tone  of  inspiration,  and  calls  upon  him  hi  the 
name  of  <<the  most  High,"  to  kneel  wd  receive  the  an- 
ointing oil  upon  his  head. 
Then 

• 

"  My  forehead  felt 
"  Tb  e  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  of  his  chains ; 
'*  I  thought  the  arm  and  thunder  of  the  Lord 
"  Dashed  ine  to  earth*  with  fearful  blow  and  sound.' 
'*  With  horror  petrified,  all  thunderstruck,    • 
"  Breathless  and  speechless  at  his  feet  J  fell, 
"  A  change  divine  o'er  my  whole  being  came,  ■ 
"  And  when  he  raised  me  up— I  was  a  priest !" ' 

He  remains  in  the  dungeon  all  night;  and  accompanies 
his  triumphant  friend  to  the  scaffold.  But  when  the  last 
strugirle  is  over,  his  forces  suddenly  desert  him,  he  be- 
comes violently  ill,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  hospital  of  a  con- 
vent. On  his  recovery,  he  hastens  to  return  to  his  once 
happy  mountain  home,  which  will  now  be  moire  desolate 
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than  ever.  He  sees  Laurence  once  more,  he  tells  her  of 
all  that  has  paraed,  and  amid  tears  of  mortal  anguish,  they 
part  for  ever. 

But  time  does  not  allow  us  to  do  justice  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  poem,  else  could  we  linger  over  its  striking 
scenes,  and  beautiful  passages  much  longer.  Indeed,  in 
selecting  from  it  there  is  so  much  that  is  exquisitely  tender, 
and  attractive,  that  we  feel  as  a  child  wandering  through  a 
garden,  that  every  new  flower  is  more  lovely  than  those 
we  have  already  plucked.  Jocelyn  becomes  a  village  pas- 
tor, in  a  lonely  and  wild  region  ;  his  hfe,  though  sohtary 
and  full  of  bitter  remembrances,  is  yet  one  of  devotion,  of 
usefulness,  and  consequently  of  peace,  that  peace  which 
^<the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away."  It  is  not  so 
with  Laurence.  She  goes  forth  into  the  world,  deprived 
of  her  good  angel,  and  is  pierced  bv  its  poisoned  arrows. 
Dwelling  altogether  on  the  past,  she  lives  in  utter  reckless- 
ness of  the  present,  and  the  future.  The  image  of  her 
lover  is  ever  before  her  eyes,  and  in  comparison  with  it  all 
other  things  are  dark.  Life  is  to  her  achaos,  illumined  but  by 
the  remembrance  of  one  bright  spot,  now  clouded  forever. 
She  wastes  gradually  away,  and  after  a  few  years  of  suffer- 
ing, sorrow,  and  remorse,  she  expires  in  the  arms  of  Joce- 
lyn. His  voice,  so  gladly  heard  in  happier  days,  soothes 
her  last  moments  with  the  accents  of  hope;  his  hand 
supports  her  dying  pillow,  and  lays  her  in  her  untimely 
grave.  She  leaves  to  him  all  her  wealth,  which  he  rejects 
silently,  by  destroying  the  deed  in  his  favour. 

"  Tes,  dear  Laurence, 
"  I,  I,  will  place  thee  on  thy  narrow  coach, 
"  Sweet  sister,  I  will  lay  thee  in  thy  tombt 
"  Oh  may  this  voice  alone,  so  lored  by  thee 
"  ArouM  thy  spirit  from  its  tranquil  sleep. 
"  I  will  receive  this  lifeless  form,  these  treasnrei 
''  I  now  return,  for  'tis  in  heaven  alone 
"  That  we  are  one. 

"  Release  at  last  thy  servant,  oh  my  Gk>d ! 
"  He  sinks,  he  has  falfiUed  his  work  of  sorrow !" 

His  life  is  nrolonged  for  some  time,  and  he  bears  his 
burden  of  griet  without  murmuring  or  impatience,  at  last, 
however,  the  welcome  summons  is  despatched  for  him,  and 
the  noble  but  unfortunate  Jocelyn  sleeps  at  the  side  of  his 
Laurence.  •  / 
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It  is  impossible  to  perase  the  melancholy  history  of  two 
such  beings  without  emotions  of  mingled  pity  and  admira- 
tion. The  character  of  Jocelyn  is  the  perfection  of  human 
nature;  in  its  composition  are  mingled  all  the  qualities  which 
command  respect,  and  almost  veneration,  with  those  soft  and 
gentle  traits  which  are  calculated  to  win  all  hearts,  and  to 
render  that  which  is  in  itself  exalted,  so  lovely  He  is 
one  of  those  spirits  who  are  sometimes  permitted  to  j^ghten 
this  world  of  ours  with  their  presence,  and  to  show  us 
what  man  might,  and  was  intended  to  be. 

We  see  in  him 


•"  Holy  karmony, 


*'  With  resignation  amid  mortal  pa^gs; 
*'  Conqaered  humanity  s^ibdued  uy  uiith." 

His  heroism,  his  enthusiastic  piety,  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion and  humility  inwhich  he  sacrifices  happiness  to  duty, 
his  universal  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  diffusing  it- 
self alike  over  all  men,  his  deep  and  unchanging  love,  form 
one  of  the  fairest  models  of  excellence  which  ever  suggest- 
ed itself  to  a  poet's  imagination.  His  affection  for  his  "  sis- 
ter bride,"  Laurence,  is  of  the  same  unearthly  character. 
It  is  not  that  fever  of  the  brain,  that  delirium  of  nmigled 

1>ain  and  pleasure  described  and  felt  by  so  many.  &  is 
ike  Hhe  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star."  If,  as  our  poet 
says,  <<Toute  &me  est  soeur  d'lme  &me,"  it  is  the  irre- 
sistible impulse  which  leads  the  soul  to  seek  its  sister  spirit, 
and  having  found  it,  to  possess  and  commune  with  it.  It 
was  not  a  brief  moonbeam  upon  the  waste  of  waters,  but  a 
star,  guiding  him  onward  to  the  haven  of  rest. 

E^t  this  fair,  frail  Laurence,  what  shall  we  say  of  her  ? 
We  can  only  regret  that  she  ceased  to  be  as  estimable  as   7  / 
she  was  lovely,  and  wonder  why  the  poet,  after  having  de-  y'  \^^    / 
iineated  so  charming  a  picture  should  have  chosen  to  sully     ''  \  ^ 

it  with  so  dark  a  stain.    She  was  however  thrown  upon     ^v/  /     'V 
the  world  without  experience,  young,  friendless,  hopeless,    C:.»  ^    ^ 
and  at  that  period  especially  was  it  dangerous  to  enter,  un-  *' •  /< 

protected,  unguarded  into  the  amusements  of  a  dissipated  ' '  <  .^  ^-^  - 
city.  Let  us  bury  her  errors  in  her,grave,  and  forget  all  i*.^^  ^  ',  ^- 
save  her  beauty,  her  love,  and  her  misfortunes.  '    '  '^•..^/ 

I  know  not  whether  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  De 
Lamartine  has  immortalized  himself  by  this  production. 
Fame,  the  most  alluring  incitement  to  exertion,  is  likewise 
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the  most  deceptive^  and  often  rewards  bet  votary  with  a 
reputation  as  evanescent  as  it  may  be  brilliant.  With  the 
exception  of  those  few  great  spirits  who  have  from  time  to 
time  electrified  the  world,  it  is  in  vain  tliat'  men  stnifirgle 
with  the  dark  veil  which  must  sooner  or  later  envelope 
them.  We  see  star  after  star  sinking  ^adually  below  the 
horizon  in  which  it  once  shone  proimnent,  until  it  is  ex- 
tinguished in  the  abyss  of  oblivion.  But  if  the  monument 
to  literary  renown  be  erected  on  the  sacred  ground  of  truth 
and  moral  excellence,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  time,  than  those  which  depend  entirely  up- 
on the  mere  force  of  intellect.  The  names  of  those  alone, 
who  have  benefited  mankind  by  the  expression  .of  hieh 
and  exalted  sentiments,  are  hallowed  by  posterity.  The 
works  of  many  poets,  not  deficient  in  richness  and  fertility 
of  invention,  scarcely  survive  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  age 
which  gave  them  birth.  But  De  Lamartine  has  consecra- 
ted his  talents,  and  his  poems  will  always  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  can  appreciate  their  great  worth. — 
He  has  laid  his  wreath  of  song  upon  the  shrine  of  virtue 
and  holiness,  where,  should  it  fade  firom  the  memory  of 
man,  it  will  still  ever  <'  blossom  in  immortal  youth." 


Art.  V.  Thk  necessity  op  Exalting  the  Intel- 
lectual Spirit  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Impor- 
tance OF  A  Learned  Order. 

By  Professor  C.  S.  Hcnry,  Bristol  College,  Pa.* 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  some  peculiar  considerations 
connected  with  the  condition  of  our  country,  that  render  it 
exceedingly  desirable  and  important,  no  less  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  generally,  than  for  the  more  immediate 
interests  of  truth  and  learning,  that  a  loftier  tone,  and  a 
livelier  sympathy,  should  pervade  and  connect  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  either  are  themselves  engaged  in  the 
higher  pursuits  of  Science  and  Letters,  or  appreciate  the 

*  This  article  contains  the  principal    art  of  en  address  pronoonced 

at  the  University  of  Vermont,  before  the  4».2.N.  Society  ik  that  insU* 
tution. 
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worth  aind  value  of  such  pursuits.  In  this  country  while  in- 
tellectual activity  in  its  higher  departments,  is  on  the  one 
hand  not  favoured  by  some  causes  that  exist  elsewhere,  it  is 
on  the  other  hand  positively  repressed  by  many  unfriendly 
influences  that  are  either  peculiar  to  our  country,  or  work 
in  a  peculiar  degree. — It  seems  needful  then  to  cast  about 
for  something  to  supply  what  is  wanting,  and  to  counter- 
act what  is  injurious ; — to  give  a  quickened  impulse,  a  high- 
er flight,  and  a  wider  reach  to  intellectual  exertion,— and 
to  work  such  a  change  in  the  state  of  opinion  and  direction 
of  the  public  resources,  as  shall  secure  to  the  loftier  pur- 
suits of  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Letters,  those  fostering^  influ- 
ences of  which  they  are  now  so  sadly  destitute.  Whether 
or  not  these  results  in  any  sufficient  degree  can  be  fairly 
hoped  for,  they  are  still  objects  attractive  to  the  imagination 
and  to  the  wishes  ;  and  at  all  events  we  shall  find  it  inter- 
esting to  survey  the  present  state  of  cultivation  in  our 
country,  and  the  influences  that  affect  it. 

We  have  among  us  no  learned  order  of  men.  I  use 
the  expression  for  its  convenient  brevity,  not  meaning  by 
it  merely  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  learning 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  all  those  who  give 
their  Hves  to  intellectual  inquiry  and  production  in  any  of 
the  higher  departments  of  science  and  letters.  We  have  a 
most  respectable  body  of  educated  men.  some  of  them  en- 
gaged in  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life,  but 
most  of  th6m  exercising  the  different  public  professions. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  all  adequately  appreciated  and  re- 
warded, still  we  have  such  a  class,  employed  in  working 
withjcombinin^,  and  applying — in  explaining,  communica- 
ting, and  diffusmg  the  knowledge  already  possessed.  But 
in  addition  to  these,  we  want  an  order  of  men  devoted  to 
original  inquiry  and  production,  who  without  reference 
to  Uie  more  palpable  uses  of  knowledge,  shall  pursue,  truth 
for  its  own  sake.  We  need  a  class  of  men  whose  lives  and 
powers  shall  be  exclusively  given  to  exploring  the  higher 
spheres  of  knowledge,'  opening  new  sources  of  triith  and 
beauty,  increasing  the  amount  and  extending  the  domain 
of  Science.  We  need  an  order  of  men  who  may  be  free  to 
leave  the  mists  and  the  vapours  that  settle  upon  the  low 
grounds  of  the  earth,  and  getting  themselves  up  into  the 
mountain-tops,  may  dwell  there  in  a  serene  and  lofty  seclu* 
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sion  alike  from  the  goading  of  life's  cares,  and  from  the 
feyerish  stir  and  strife  of  its  coarse  and  b^lgarly  dementSi 
and  in  the  dear  air  beholding  with  pare  and  tranquil  hearts 
*^  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  "  may  catch  and  reflect 
its  divine  spirit  to  all  times.  In  short  we  want  an  order  of 
men,  surrounded  with  all  needful  af^liances,  and  left  widi 
a  free  mind  to  follow  the  impulses  of  their  nature  in  the 
highest  spheres  of  science  and  letters. 

Such  an  order  of  men  is  a  compcneni  part  of  ewerj 
sound  and  perfect  body  politic.  It  is  indispensable  to  its 
highest  welfare.  <<  Man  liveth  not  by  br^  alone,"  any 
more  as  a  nation  than  as  an  individual. 

We  live  bjr  Admiration,  Hope,  aad  Lore, 
And  eren  as  these  are  well  and  worthily  £xed, 
In  dignitj  of  being  we  ascend. 

WoaanroKHL 


National  well-being  consists  in  the  development  of  the 
proper  humanity  of  a  nation — in  the  cultivation  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  reason  and  moral  nature,  and  in  the  snboidi* 
nation  to  these  of  all  the  lower  principles.  It  is  found  in 
the  wisdom,  the  intellectual  elevation,  and  the  virtuous  en- 
ercry  of  a  people ;  and  of  these,  the  light  of  pure  and  lofty 
science  is  the  quickening  impulse  and  the  eenial  nutri- 
ment. AU  pure  and  elevated  truth  is  in  itself  good,  and  it 
does  good.  It  is  of  God,  and  it  leads  to  God  again.  With- 
out its  noble  inspiration  we  may  indeed  serve  the  turn  of 
this  world's  lowest  uses ;  we  can  gain  money,  grow  fat  and 
die ;  but  we  are  not  fit  for  the  better  ends  even  of  this 
world.  <<  He ''  sajrs  Bishop  Berkeley,  "  who  hath  not  me- 
ditated much  upon  God,  the  human  soul.'and  its  chief  good, 
may  possibly  make  a  shrewd  and  thriving  earth-worm, 
but  he  will  indubitably  make  a  blundering  patriot  and  a 
sorry  statesman."  As  the  well-being  of  individuals  is  in 
proportion  to  the  culture  and  right  exertion  of  those  ration- 
al and  moral  faculties  which  mark  and  distinguish  our.  hu- 
manity ;  so  the  welfare  of  a  nation 'requires  that  the  select 
number  of  those  who  are  endowed  with  prominent  gifts  of 
intellectual  power,  should  be  left  free,  with  all  observance 
and  respect  attenoing  them,  to  follow  those  inward  prompt- 
ing of  their  nature  which  noark  their  true  vocation — their 
mission  on  the  earth — the  promotion  of  God's  glory  by 
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seeking  and  exploring  the  highest  sources  of  truth  and 
beauty,  for  the  honour  and  instruction  of  their  country. 
Such  minds  should,  in  the  noble  language  of  Milton,  <<  have 
liberty  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  their  musing,  to  propose 
to  themselves  whatever  is  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  at- 
tempting f  whether  in  "  beholding  the  bright  countenance 
of  truth,  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies,"  or 
as  "  poets  soaring  high  in  the  region  of  their  fancies,  with 
their  garlands  and  singing  robes  about  them."  "  These 
abilities,"  he  goes  on,  "  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the 
inspired  ofift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  in 
every  nation,  and  are  of  power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pul- 
pit, toinbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of 
virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the 
mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  a  right  tune." 

A  learned  order  is  moreover,  one  of  the  conservative 
powers  of  a  nation,  necessary  in  order  to  check  the  undue 
predominance  of  the  more  gross  and  material  elements. — 
In  this  country  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  coimteract  the 
overgrowth  and  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  commercial 
and  political  spirit.  The  overgrowth  of  these  influences  in 
other  countries  is  checked  not  only  by  venerable  institu- 
tions, both  of  religion  and  of  learning,  but  also  by  ancient 
dignities,  more  imposing  forms  of  government,  and  various 
other  causes  which  have  no  place  in  this  country.  The 
only  counteracting  influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
in  this  country  against  the  undue  love  of  wealth  and  politics^ 
are  religion  and  letters  ;  and  religion,  left  as  it  is  to  take 
care  of  itself,  will  be  entirely  inadequate,  unless  the  intel- 
ectual  spirit  of  the  nation  be  elevated  by  the  influences  of 
high  and  pure  letters. 

There  is  no  theme  so  much  a  favourite  amongst  us  as 
the  glorious  career  and  magnificent  destiny  of  our  country. 
Our  presses  teem  with  gorgeous  visions  of  the  future.  It 
is  the  subject  of  popular  declamation  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  public  mind  has  been  too 
much  dazzled  by  these  brilliant  pictures.  It  is  comparative- 
ly a  small  thing  that  we  have  drawn  upon  ourselves  the 
sneers  of  other  nations,  who,  from  a  distance,  are  more  calm- 
ly watching  the  progress  of  our  history.  Nor  is  it  the 
chief  evil  uiat  comes  of  indulging  in  these  oelf-pleasing 
fancies,  that  they  foster  an  overweening  national  pride. — 
The  greatest  danger  is^  that  we  shall  fall  into  the  habit  of 
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looking  upon  k  as  a  settled  and  inevitable  thing  that  we  aie 
to  become  not  only  the  largest  and  richest,  but  the  freest, 
wisest,  and  happiest  nation  on  the  globe,  while  we  entirely 
forget  the  conditions  on  which,  after  all,  our  national  pros- 
perity Ls  suspended.  In  the  confident  tone  of  these  predic- 
tions, it  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  true  interests  and 
permanent  welfare  of  our  nation,  can  be  secured  only  by 
maintaining  ourselves  in  harmony  with  the  universal  and 
invariable  laws  of  the  moral  world.  It  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  there  are  causes,  in  active  operation  at  this  moment, 
quite  as  powerful  to  work  our  downfall,  as  to  secure  our 
greatness. 

T  have  alluded  to  the  dangerous  predominance  of  two 
elements  in  our  country. — The  one  is  the  love  of  numey. — 
Our  national  character  is  eminently  distinguished,  and  ia 
the  vie wof  other  nations  disgraced,  by  this  trait.  The  whole 
nia5ts  of  society,  irom  the  top  to  the  bottom  is  heaving  with 
the  restless  struggle  for  gain.    It  takes  indeed  in.  many 
of  its  manifestations,  a  cast  of  grandeur  from  the  ener^  it 
calls  forth,  and  the  vastness  of  the  schemes  it  employs  iteelf 
upon.    The  boundless  physical  resources  of  the  country 
are  unfolding  with  unparalelled  rapidity.    The  din  and 
bustle  of  internal  improvements  is  rin^ng  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other.    The  country  is  growing  rich  be- 
yond air  computation;  and  almost  every  man  in  the  coun- 
try is  hasting  to  be  rich.    Now  it  is  not  necessary  to 
quarrel  with  this  developement  of  the  physical  resources 
of  our  land.    But  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  corres- 
ponding dangers  it  brings,  and  to  guard  against  them.    It 
is  needful  to  feel  that  national  wealth  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily national  well-being;   that  merely  to  be  rich  no 
more  makes  the  proper  weU-bein?  of  a  nation,  than  of  an 
individual.      Ou  the  contrary,  uie  natural  tendency  of 
excessive  wealth  is  to  luxury,  juid  private  and  public  cor- 
ruption.   It  contains  the  germe  of  every  evil ;  and  unless 
checked  and  sanctified  by  higher  and  happier  influences 
is  sure  to  degrade  a  nation — to  blast  its  prosperity  and 
work  its  ruin.    This  is  a  truth  of  which  all  history  is  an 
impressive  demonstration. — It  is  not  necessary  to  quarrel 
with  the  natural  desire  of  acquisition ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  its  excess,  and  to  keep,  it  subordinate  to  its* 
proper  ends.    In-  this  country  it  is  excessive.    It  is  restless, 
insatiable,  boundless — ^unhallowed  and  unredeemed  by  bel- 
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ter  influences,  by  a  superior  and  pervading  respect  and 
love  for  higher  and  nobler  objects.  For  along  with  this 
increase  of  wealth  has  come  a  prodigious  growth  of  lux- 
ury— an  infinite  multiplication  of  the  means  etnd  refinements 
of  physical  enjoyment;  and  we  are  hurrying  on  with  pro- 
digious strides  to  a  state  of  excessive  civilization  without 
due  cultivation  ;  of  luxurious  indulgence  and  the  refine- 
ments of  pleasure,  without  a  proportionable  growth  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture,  without  a  lively  and  respect- 
ful regard  for  the  less  material  and  less  vulgar  interests 
of  life. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  morals  of  a  nation,  and  the 
tone  of  society,  cannot  but  be  injuriously  affected.  Unhap- 
pily these  evils  are  but  too  visible. — ^The  use  of  a  single 
word  sometimes  tells  much  in  regard  to  the  moral  tone  of 
a  nation.  Is  not  a  sad  state  of  moral  feeling  betrayed 
in  a  country  where  wealth — that  good  old  En^ish  word, 
designed  to  express  the  total  sum  of  the  elements  of  well- 
being,  including  all  that  relates  to  man's  higher  nature  and 
wants — has  come  to  mean  nothing  but  money ;  and  where 
worth  is  used  to  tell  how  much  a  man  has  ?  Yet  so  it 
is.  Mr.  Wilkins  hath  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  he 
is  worth  five  times  as  much  as  Mr.  Johnson  who  hath  but 
twenty  thousand,  while  Mr.  Thompson  hath  none,  and  is 
wwth  nothing.  Throughout  the  country  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  mass  of  the  people  have  profound  revereqce  for 
nothing  but  money.  Public  office  is  a  partial  exception. 
And  why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  They  see  nothing  else 
so  powerfiil.  Riches  not  only  secure  the  material  ends  of 
life — its  pleasures  and  luxuries;  but  they  open  the  way  to 
all  the  less  material  objects  of  man's  desire — respect  and 
observance,  authority  and  influence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  tone  of  society  is  debased. — The 
Laixuryoi  mere  riches  is  always  a  vulgar  luxury.  It  is 
external  and  devoid  of  good  taste.  It  always  goeth  about 
feeling  its  purse.  It  counteth  the  fitness  and  propriety  of 
its  appointments  by  the  sum  they  cost.  It  calleth  your 
attention  to  its  glittering  equipage,  and  saith  it  ought  to  be 
of  the  fiiist  style,  for  it  cost  the  lii^est  price.  It  receiveth 
you  to  its  .grand  saloons,  and  wisbeth  you  to  mark  its  fur- 
niture. It  inviteth  you  to  its  table,  and  biddeth  you  to  note 
the  richness  of  its  plate,  and  telleth  you  the  price  of  its 
wines. — The  Fashion  of  mere  riches  is  also  a  vulgar  fash- 
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ion.  The  butterfly  insignificance  of  its  life,  is  not  even 
adorned  by  the  graceful  fluttering  of  its  golden  wings.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  have  the  extravagance  and  the  frivolity  of 
fashionable  life,  without  the  ease  and  grace,  the  charms*  of 
wit  and  spirit,  and  the  elegance  of  mind  and  manners,  that  in 
other  countries  adorn  its  real  nothingness,  or  cover  up  the 
coarse  workings  of  jealousy  and  pretension.   . 

Such  must  always  be  the  tendency  of  things  where  the 
commercial  spirit  acquires  an  undue  predominance,  where 
the  excessive  and  exclusive  Idve  of  money  is  not  repressed 
by  appropriate  counterchecks.  In  some  countries  these 
checks  to  the  overgrowth  of  the  commercial  spirit  are 
sought  for  in  venerable  institutions  of  religion  and  letters, 
in  habits  of  respect  for  established  ranks,  and  above  all  by 
throwing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  property  into  such  a 
train  of  transmission,  as  that  it  becomes  the  appendage  and 
ornament  of  something  that  appeals  to  the  higher  senti- 
ments, something  that  is  held  in  greater  respect  than  mere 
riches,  and  with" the  possession  ofwhich  is  connected  high 
and  dignified  trusts, — a  high  education,  and  the  culture 
and  habit  of  all  lofly  and  ^nerous  sentiments. — This  is 
unquestionably  the  idea  lymg  at  the  ground  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  in  the  theory  of  the  EngHsh  constitution. 
Hence  inalienable  estates,  belonging  not  to  the  man,  but  to 
the  dignity;  where  the  wealth  is  designed  to  be  only  the 
means  of  sustaining  and  adorning  the  dimity — of  fulfilling 
its  high  trusts — and  of  upholding  those  high  interests  of  the 
country  of  which  the  possessor  of  the  dignity  is  but  the  re- 
presentative; and  where  habits  of  education  from  generation 
to  generation  are  designed  to  teach  and  impress  the  supe- 
rior value  of  many  other  things  above  mere  wealth,  and  to 
connect  with  the  possession  and  use  of  riches,  honourable 
sentiments,  liberal  culture,  and  the  disposition  to  respect 
and  promote  the  cultivation  of  high  science  and  letters,  and 
all  the  more  spiritual  elements  of  social  well-being.  And 
strong  as  are  our  prejudices  in  this  country,  it  may  at  least 
be  questioned,  whether  a  fair  estimate  of  the  evils  on  both 
sides,  would  not  show  that  such  an  aristocracy  is  in  many 
respects  preferable  to  that  which  otherwise  will  and  must 
predominate — the  aristocracy  of  new  riches,  where  the  ele- 
ments of  society  are  in  perpetual  fluctuation,  where  the 
coarse  pretensionsof  lucky  speculators,  and  the  vulgar  strug- 
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gles  of  all  to  get  up,  leave  little  room  for  the  feeling  of  repose 
and  respect.* 

The  other  principal  elements  of  danger  to  our  country 
i^  the  strife  of  party  politics. — The  structure  of  our  gov- 
emment  with  all  its  advantages,  is  attended  with  some 
peculiar  perils.  We  are  apt  however  to  be  deluded  by  an 
extravagant  opinion  of  the  efficacy  ol  out  form  of  govem- 
meut  in  securing  the  weliare  of  the  nation.  But  there  is 
no  charm  in  a  ferm  of  government.  Government  is  but 
the  condition  under  wnich  the  destiny  of  a  people  ia 
wrought  out  for  good  or  for  evil  by  the  people  themselves. 
The  freest  government  is  the  one  that  is  exposed  to  the 
greatest  perils;  if  it  does  not  work  well,  it  must  work  worse 
than  others.  Our  form  of  government  presupposes  that 
the  capacitf/  of  self-government  is  commensurate  with  the 
right;  consequently  it  is  fit  for  us  no  longer  than  we  are 
fit  for  it.  Universal  suffrage  in  the  hands  of  an  unenlight* 
ened  and  corrupt  people  is  like  deadly  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  a  mAdman.  You  can  give  the  people  the  r%ht  ot 
ruling  only  on  supposition  that  they  will  rule  well.  But  it 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  majority  can  do 
no  wrong  or  foolish  things.  The  doings  of  a  majority  will 
never  be  a  whit  wiser  or  better  than  the  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue of  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  The  great  question 
then  obviously  is :  whether  the  people  ait  large  are  so  en- 
lightened and  virtuous,  that  the  present  will  of  a  majority 
will  in  the  long  run  alwa3^  be  an  expression  of  what  is 
wisest  and  best  for  the  nation,  or  at  least  a  truer  expression 

*  I  was  struck  with  the  following  passage  in  a  recent  well-written, 
and  agreeable  book,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  SwiizerUmd."  Speaking  of 
the  society  of  Paris,  the  writer  had  introduced  an  iuecdote  illostrating 
the  simplicity  of  manners  that  characterized  the  celebrated  Duke  de 
Valmy;  be  then  adds:  "  But  I  could  fill  volumes  with  anecdotes  of  a 
similar  nature ;  for  in  these  countries,  in  which  men  of  Illustrious  deeds 
abound,  one  is  never  disturbed  in  society  by  the  fussy  pretension  and 
swagger  that  is  apt  to  mark  the  presence  of  a  lucky  speculator  in  the 
stocks.  I  have  already  told  you  how  liule  sensation  is  produced  in  Paris 
by  the  presence  of  a  celebrity,  though,  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  more 
delicate  respect  paid  to  those  who  have  earned  renown,  whether  in  let- 
ters, arts  or  arms.  Like  causes,  however,  notoriously  produce  like  ef- 
fects; and  I  think,  under  the  new  regime^  which  is  purelv  a  money-power 
system,  directed  by  a  mind  whose  ambition  is  wealth,  that  one  really 
meets  here  more  of  that  swagger  of  stocks  and  lucky  speculations  in  the 
world,  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Society  is  decidedly  less  graceful, 
more  care-worn,  and  of  a  worse  tone  to-day,  than  it  was  previously  to 
the  revolution  of  1830." 
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of  it  thftn  can  be  had  in  any  other  way  ?  It  is  no  accep- 
table doctrine  now  a  days  to  deny  this.  But  taking 
human  nature  as  it  is  given  in  history  and  experience^  I 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  it  is  safe  to  assume  it 
Speaking  abstractly  and  without  reference  to  any  party,  I 
must  be  ^permitted  to  avow  the  conviction  that  the  majority 
of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  any  country,  which  for  the 
TOod  of  the  country  ought  to  rule,  will  always  be  most 
likely  to  have  its  proper  influence,  where  the  present  will  of 
a*  mere  numerical  majority  is  restrained  and  limited.  Such 
is  the  theory  of  our  Constitution,  and  such  the  design  of 
many  of  its  provisions.    But  the  democratic  element  of  our 

Sovernment  has  acquired  a  predominating  force  never 
reamed  of  by  its  framers.  The  constitutional  checks  up^ 
on  the  popular  will  have  proved  inadequate  to  preserve  the 
intended  ballance,  at  least  they  have  lost  their  bold  upon 
the  acquiescence  and  respect  of  the  people.  It  is  an  odi- 
ous thing  at  the  present  day  for  any  one  to  speak  of  the 
right  or  the  necessity  of  checking  the  popular  will.  The 
President's  constitutional  right  of  veto, — the  independence 
of  the  Senate — and  the  inviolability  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  aJI  by  turns  been  the  objects  of  popular  hatred  and 
popular  threats. — Add  to  this,  the  shape  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  <« right  of  instruction"  is  coiining  daily  more  and  more 
to  assume  in  the  popalai"  feeling — a  feeling  that  goes  nieh 
to  strip  the  members  of  the  nationat  legislature  of  the 
character  of  trusted  legislators  for  the  people  whose  duty  it 
is  to  act  according  to  their  best  judgment  and  discretion 
for  the  good  of  the  nation, — and  to  make  them  a  mere  for- 
mal board  to  register  the  determinations  that  come  up  from 
the  primary  assemblies  of  a  thousand  local  districts.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  draw  the  line  exactly  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  this  feeling;  it  is  adverted  to 
only  to  show  the  inci-easing  tendency  of  the  people  to  hold 
exaggerated  and  exclusive  views  on  every  subject  involv* 
ing  tne  question  of  popular  power.* 

*  It  is  impoiisible  to  lay  down  any  propoiiition  in  abttolate  terms  on 
this  point.  It  is  certainly' the  theory  or  onr  constiimion  that  the  people 
are  wise  enough  to  choose  men  to  be  their  Leipslalors  and  Statesmen ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  wise  enough  to  be  legislators  and 
statesmen  themselves.  Nobody  is  born  a  legislator  or  a  statesman,  and 
it  is  eoually  absurd  to  suppose  the  mass  of  the  people  can  erer  become 
such.  Besides,  the  absolute  and  qualified  assertion  of  therightof  instmc- 
tion  would  involve  the  greatest  inconveniencies  and  absurdities.    For  the 
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Whatever  dangers  ^oir  out  af  this  are  a  thousand  fold 
increased  by  the  imlimited  extension  of  snffirage.  Not  con- 
tented with  giving  the  right  to  all  the  native  born  of  oor 
land,  without  any  provision  to  exclude  those  whose  igno- 
rance unfits  them,  or  whose  necessities  expose  them  to 
corruption — we  extend  it  to  all  the  vagaboods  that  come 
to  us  from  other  lands.  The  oppressed  and  degraded,  the 
idle  and  imoranty  the  broken  in  fortune  and  £Bime,  the  out- 
easts  of  Ettrope,  throng  to  our  ^lores  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands yearly, — to  find  nere  not  merely  asylum  and  protec- 
tion, but  to^  find  themselves  enroUed  side  by  side  with  the 
sons  of  the  land,  and  possessed  of  equal  right  to  control 
the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Without  property  or  other 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country;  without  wisdom  to  ex- 
erciee  their  new  ri^s,  and  without  a  serious  conviction 
of  the  duties  those  rights  impose-— they  become  fit  dupes 
for  the  party  demagogue,  bartering  oitien  their  venal  vote 
for  the  means  of  an  hour's  mtoxication ! 

With  the  progress  of,  all  these  changes  the  sjnrit  tf 
party  has  progressively  increased.  Our  country  m  some 
respects  oflfers  the  finest  arena  in  the  world  for  the  political 
Aenagome,  It  was  long  ago  af^rehemted  by  wise  men  as 
a  possible  thing,  that  a  Knot  of  party  demagogues,  under 
the  name  of  <<  friends  of  the  people,"  might  have  it  all  their 
own  way,  aud  rule  and  ruin  the  people  with  the  people's  own 
consent.  It  remains  to  be  seen.  Be  the  event  what  it  may, 
eertainly  the  licentiousness  of  the  party  press  has  risen  to 
a  tremendous  height.  Nothing  is  sacred  or  secure.  The 
strongest  stimulants  are  constantly  administered  to  the 

right  which  is  exerted  In  on^  catt,  may  be  exerted  in  ereiy  other  case ; 
asd  the  eoitseqnences  woo  Id  be  such  as  w«re  certainly  nerer  contempla- 
ted by  the  coDStitntion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  implied  in  the  spirit  of  oar  government 
that  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  commnnity  on  great  and  general  questions 
should  be  regarded  by  their  representatives ;  aad  there  seems  no  partic- 
ular objection  to  its  being  expressed  in  the  shape  of  instructions.  This  is 
probably  all  that  moderate  and  enlightened  holders  of  the  right  of  instmc- 
tion  care  to  maintain.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that,  the  tendency  of 
popular  feeling  goes  far  beyond  this,— exaggerating  it  to  an  absolute  and 
unqualified  right. 

The  root  of  this  and  every  other  instance  of  the  undue  predominance 
of  the  democratic  spirit,  is  In  radically  false  and  absurd  notions  of  the 
grounding  principles  of  government,— >and  particularly  in  the  prevalent 
confusion  of  eMl  m\th  nature  rights.  In  fact  the  people  of  this  country 
are  politically  educated  in  nothing  but  a  iklse  and  overweening  sense  of 

atORTS. 
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\^rst  of  passions  the  people,  and  particularly  to  the  prejudi- 
ces and  passions  of  that  portion  of  the  people  who  rarely 
read  but  one  side, — commonly  believe  all  that  is  told  them 
by  the  accredited  organs  of  their  respective  parties,  and 
always  believe  what  flatters  their  self-love.  '<It  is  the  in- 
iquity of  men,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  that  they  suck  in 
opinion  as  the  wild  asses  do  the  wind,  without  distinguish- 
ing the  wholesome  from  the  corrupted  air,  and  then  live 
upon  it  at  a  venture/' — These  dangers  are  a  hundred  fold 
increased  from  the  mode  and  the  frequency  of  filling  the 
highest  office  in  the  nation.  The  country  has  no  rest  from 
one  four  years'  end  to  another,  in  preparing  for  these  so 
frequently  recurring  struggles.  Its  remotest  comers  are 
Agitated ;  its  quietest  nooks  are  disturbed  with  the  harsh 
conflict  of  opinions ; — While  all  over  the  land,  pestilent 
hordes  of  hungry  office-seekers  are  stirring  up  the  strife, 
ringing  changes  upon  popular  watchworcb,  and  exciting 
the  passions  of  the  people.    Why  is  all  this?    Because  the 

rtronage  and  power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
far  greater  than  that  of  most  kings.  I  do  not  advert  to 
this,  in  order  to  quarrel  with  the  fact:  my  only  object  here 
is  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be  far  better  if  some  mode  oi  filling 
the  office  were  fallen  upon,  that  should  leave  it  more  to  the 
action  of  Providential  agency; — render  the  man  who  fills 
it  less  dependent  upon  a  party; — surround  him  in  a 
greater  degree  with  less  material,  and  more  moral  responsi- 
bilities;, and  thus  leave  him  m6re  firee  to  be  the  head  of 
the  nation j  and  not  of  a  party.* 

*  Hereditary  succession  is  not  here  intended;  but  some  mode  of  fiU- 
lag  the  executive  office  that  may  avoid  the  evils  of  frequent  popular 
elections.    In  this  country  an  astonishing  prejudice  prevails  among  the 
mass  of  the  people  on  the  whole  subject  of  government, — as  if  freedom  of 
government  were  essentially  and  exclusively  connected  with  certain 
names  and  forms.    It  needs  however  but  little  knowledge  of  historv  to 
ahow  that  freedom  may  exist  under  the  names  and  forms  of  monarchy ; 
while  with  all  the  names  and  forms  of  a  republic^a  nation  may  be  enslaved. 
—In  regard  to  filling  the  executive,  the  problem — like  every  other  pio- 
blem  in  the  general  theory  of  government's  to  fix  upon  the  beU 
mode,  where  no  mode  is  perfectly  unexceptionable,  that  is,  to  fix  upon 
the  mode  which  is  attendee!  with  the  fewest  evils.    Where  the  executive 
is  tUUiv€f0T  h/e^— as  was  the  case  in  Poland — the  evils  of  frequent  elec- 
iions— continual  struggles  and  agitations  are  avoided:  but  the  conflict  ia 
fiercer  and  more  dangerous  when  it  does  occur.    To  avoid  altogether 
the  evils  of  elections,  the  executive  office  in  some  constitutional  govern- 
menta— as  in  France  and  England— is  made  hereditray.    In  this  case 
rtUanee  is  placed  upon  education  and  various  other  influencesi  to  secure 
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Not  only  is  there  an  undue  predominance  of  the  demo- 
cratic element,  subject  to  all  the  corrupting  influences  of  a 
virulent  party  press;  but  can  any  sober  mind  fail  to  see 
many  proofs  and  indications  that  the  popular  spirit  is  tend- 
ing towards  the  licentious  anarchy  of  mob  domination? 

OP    lilBERTY    WITHOUT    LaW    AND    PuBLIC    OrDER? — 

Whenever,  in  any  country,  it  fully  comes  to  this,  it  is  no 
matter  of  mere  speculation  that  a  people  can  inflict  upon 
themselves  a  thousand-fold  more  curses  than  the  most  iron 
despotism.  History  has  set  its  seal  to  this  truth  forever. 
That  such  will  never  be  our  fate  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped ; 
and  there  are  some  grounds  of  good  hope.  They  are  found 
in  the  degree  in  which  knowledge  and  virtue  do  actually 
prevail  in  the  nation ;  in  the  wiae  extent  of  the  country^ ; 
the  want  of  a  great  controlling  metropolis,  and  in  the  dis* 
tinction  of  State  governments  and  state  rights.  Moreover, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  influence  of  an  ever  watch- 
ful minority  in  opposition,  may  be  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  destructive  tendencies  of  unrestrained  democracy.  Giv- 
ing all  weight,  however,  to  these  considerations,  it  still  re- 
mains beyond  a  doubt  that  the  increasing  love  of  oflice,  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  party  press,  furnish 
ground  of  reasonable  alarm;  and  every  good  man  and  lover 
of  his  country  must  desire  to  see  these  evils  diminished. 

I  have  spoken  with  freedom  upon  this  great  subject. — 
The  intention  of  this  discourse  might  perhaps  have  been  suf- 
ficiently attained,  by  simply  adverting  to  the  overgrowth  of 
certain  mercantile  and  political  elements,  as  afiectiug  the 
cause  of  letters  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  But  in  fol- 
lowing the  train  of  my  own  thoughts  I  have  been  led  to 
speak  also  incidentally — ^though  I  confess  more  at  large  than 

the  requisite  fitness  for  office;  yet  this  mode,  though  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  less  exceptionable  than  frequent  popular  elections,  is  attended 
with  obvious  liabilities  to  evil.  Is  it  allowable  to  suggest  a  mode  that 
might  perhaps  be  found  to  combine  more  advantages  and  fewer  evils  for 
our  country  tnan  any  other  1  Suppose  there  were  a  given  term  of  Senato- 
rial office — longer,  say,  than  the  present ;  upon  the  expiration  of  which, 
those  who  had  served  through  it,  should  fall  into  a  grade  of  Senatores 
Emeriti — a  retired  class;— out  of  whom,  one  should  be  taken  evtry  four 
or  six  years,  by  lot  or  by  rotation,  or  by  some  similar  mode  of  desig- 
nation, to  be  the  Preiiident  of  the  United  States.  In  this  way,,  the  evils 
of  popular  election  would  be  avoided;  private  ambition,  and  rival  com- 
petition in  a  great  degree  excluded ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indi- 
vidual upon  whom  the  office  might  fall,  would  be  likely  to  be  every  way 
as  suitable  a  person  as  can  be  secured  by  the  present  mode. 
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I  intended — upon  some  poinls  in  the  theory  and  wm'king 
of  our  government,  and  to  intimate  opinions  from  which  I 
am  aware  that  many  enlightened  men  dissent  As  to  this, 
I  can  only  say,  that  without  reference  to  any  particular 
party,  and  without  any  disrespect  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
I  have  frankly  expressed  my  own  honest  convictions. — 
Whether  the  particular  views  that  have  been  intimated  con- 
cerning the  theory  and  working  of  our  government  are 
right  or  wrong;  and  whether  the  tendencies  to  evil,  are,  at 
are  not,  as  great  as  have  been  supposed ;  still  every  enlight- 
ened man  must  admit,  that  there  is  no  form  of  human  gov- 
ernment but  is  incident  to  some  peculiar  class  of  evils ; — 
that  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  every  democratic  govern- 
ment are  such  as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  that  when  the 
love  of  wealth  and  of  party  politics  is  advancing,  as  with 
us,  to  such  a  prodigious  oversrowth, — there,  to  secure  the 
conservation  of  the  State,  ought  the  higher  and  more  spirit- 
ual elements  of  national  well-being  to  be  proportionably 
powerful  and  active.  It  is  not,  then,  in  the  idle  and  arro- 
gant spirit  of  mere  fault-finding,  that  we  have  spoken  thiMs 
so  little  likely  to  be  gratifying  to  our  self-love.  The  evUs 
to  which  we  are  exposed  have  been  pointed  out,  in  order 
that  we  may  more  earnestly  look  for  the  means  of  conser- 
vation. 

What  then  are  the  elements  of  conservation  1  What 
then  are  the  counter-checks  that  will  secure  the  safety  of  an 
intensely  commercial  and  democratic  State  ?  They  are  re- 
ligion AND  letters.  It  is  uot  my  intention  here  to 
speak  particularly  of  what  religion  can  do  as  a  conserva- 
tive power  in  a  nation.  It  may  be  observed  however,  in 
passing,  that  while  religion  influences  the  character  of  a 
people,  it  is  itself  likewise  always  modified  by  the  people- 
by  the  institutions  and  spirit  of  the  country.  In  a  country 
intensely  democratic,  where  religion  has  no  fixed  and  set- 
tled institutions,  but  is  left,  like  every  thmg  else,  to  the  de- 
tenoination  of  the  popular  will,  may  we  not  suppose  it  will 
receive  a  pecuhar  cast  and  direction  ?  Where  the  intellec- 
tual energies  of  the  people  are  not  at  all  meditative — turn-* 
ed  within,  but  all  projected  outward,  concentrated  upon  the 
palpable  objects  of  material  utility;  where  all  is  excitement 
and  conflict,  agitation  and  intensity ;  will  not  religion  be 
likewise  subject  to  a  corresponding  form  of  developmoit 
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and  acjtion  ?  Will  not  its  tone  and  the  direction  of  its  in* 
fluence  be  in  continual  fluctuation  ?  Will  there  not  be  a 
restless  craving  for  religious  novelty  and  excitement  ? — 
Will  not  its  teachers  find  it  hard  to  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  their  sacred  functions  ?  Will  they  not  be  expos- 
ed to  the  alternative  of  losing  their  influence,  or  of  be- 
coming passive  weather-cocks  to  obey  and  indicate  the 
evershifting  direction  of  the  popular  gale  ?  Will  not  the 
people  everywhere  call  out  for  preaching  "  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age?" — not  meaning  by  it  preaching  suited 
to  correct  and  amend  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  but,  asfreeable 
to  the  taste  of  the  age ;  for  this  mighty  "  spirit  of  the  age," 
like  every  thing  else  belonging  to  the  supreme  people, 
never  thinks  itself  capable  of  "bemg  in  the  wrong,  or  need- 
ing correction.  It  demands  an  applauding  echo,  not  a  re- 
buke. Is  there  no  danger  that  this  "  spirit  of  the  times,"  so 
enlightened  in  its  own  esteem,  and  so  wanting  in  reverence 
for  every  thing  but  itself,  instead  of  submittmg  to  be  met, 
checked,  and  corrected,  by  the  whole,  undivided,  old-fash- 
ioned gospel,  will  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  it — and  tear- 
ing a  portion  of  its  more  external  truths  and  applications 
live  asunder  from  the  living  whole  and  from  their  inward 
and  spiritual  grounds, — will  mould  and  narrow  and  con* 
centrate  the  whole  of  religion  upon  an  ever-changing  suc- 
cession of  objects  of  external  and  material  reform — hurry- 
ing forever  onward  in  a  restless  career  of  fierce  fanaticism  ? 

Before  you  answer  these  questions,  look  to  that  part  of 
the  country  from  whence  have  sprung  and  spread  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  religious  developments  of  the  age ; 
and  where  too,  it  is  to  be  noted,  have  been  shown  the  most 
remarkable  spectacles  the  world  has  ever  seen  of  intense 
activity  on  the  grandest  scale,  exerted  for  the  physical  ends 
of  life — rooting  out  forests,  building  up  city  after  city,  car- 
rying forth  roads  and  canals,  and  growing  rich,  as  by  the 
magic  ministry  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 

In  a  country  like  ours  then,  where  the  democratic 
and  commercial  elements  are  so  intense,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  religion  will  exert  an  adequate  conservative  in- 
fluence ;  unless  the  intellectual  tone  of  the  people  can  be 
exalted.  It  is  the  office  of  Religion  to  diminish,  by  her 
views  of  eternal  things,  a  too  intense  and  absorbing  devotion 
to  the  gross  and  material  objects  of  life ;  but  she  will  battle 
it  unequally,  unless  she  is  aided  by  causes  that  shall  excite 
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and  cherish  a  taste  and  respect  for  the  higher  and  more  in- 
tellectual objects  and  enjoyments  of  the  present  life. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  letters,  as  the  other  conserva- 
tive element  of  the  state — and  tbe  necessary  complement  of 
the  former.  In  this  aspect  of  oar  country,  we  fino,  in  some 
parts,  public  schools,  a  press  teeming  with  popular  works, 
and  a  body  of  teachers  and  writers  ^actively  engaged  in 
communicating  and  diffusing^  existing  knowledge.  We 
will  not  stop  to  dwell  at  lengm  upon  cfefects  in  ail  this. — 
We  might  show  how  the  system  of  education,  established 
among  us,  tends  in  some  important  respects,  not  so  much 
to  quicken  intellectual  power,  and  to  form  decided  intel- 
lectual tastes,  as  to  furnish  the  modicum  of  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  enable  our  youth  to  rush  upon  the 
arena  of  life  and  play  their  part  in  the  ffreat  straggle  for 
wealth  or  office.  We  might  show  how  the  continual  mul- 
tiplication of  works  like  most  of  our  popular  productions 
tends  to  create  a  vague  and  superficies  knowledge,  which 
serves  rather  as  a  substitute  for  thinking,  than  to  invigo- 
rate the  powers  of  thodght ;  and  how  the  mind  even  of  the 
conmionest  reader  gets  more  good  from  ffrappling  with  one 
master-mind,  and  by  patient^  strenuous  seif^xertion,  iathpm- 
inff  the  depth  of  one  master-work,  than  by  skimming  forty 
volumes  of  <*  Familiar  Elements,"  and  similar  fourth-rate 
productions  that  are  continually  coming  forth  .^  We  might 
point  out  some  indica:tions  of  a  morbid  taste  in  the  present 
reading  pubhc,  which  require  a  higher  tone  of  literature  to 
correct  But  let  whatever  there  is  of  letters  among  us  be 
accepted  as  good ;  and  surely  it  is  very  good  in  comparison 
with  having  nothing  of  the  kind,  or  even — some  excep- 
tions bein^  made — with  having  less  of  it ;  for  it  tends  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge — a  thing  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  so  it  be  sound  and  wholesome  know- 
ledge ;  still  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  not  its  advancement.  Carryins:  the  streams 
all  over  the  land  is  not  keeping  the  fountains  fresh  and  full. 

"  What  the  jouth  of  tc  natioo  needs/'  says  Cousin, "  are  thorough  and 

Srofound  works,  such  even  as  are  something  abstruse  and  difficult ;  in  or- 
er  that  they  may  get  the  habit  of  encountering  and  overcoming  difficulties 
and  Eerve  as  it  were  an  apprenticeship  to  fit  them  for  life  and  its  labour.  It 
is  a  sad  thing  to  deal  out  to  them  only  slight  general  notions  in  such  a 
form  that  a  child  of  five  years  old  may  learn  and  recite  the  whole  book 
in  a  day  f>om  beginniue  to  end,  and  imagine  it  knows  something  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  world .  Not  so  should  it  be.  Strong  minds  are  made 
by  strong  studies,  Ac.    Goars  de  la  PhU.  Y.I.  Lee.  11.  ^ 
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The  teachers — ^those  engaged  in  simplifying  and  communi- 
cating existing  knowledges-can  have  but  little  time  for  in- 
creasmg  its  amount.  Thev  can  have  but  little  time,  evea 
if  they  have  the  intellectual  power,  to  explore  the  fountain 
heads,  to  enlarge  them,  to  open  new  and  fresh  springs. — 
Yet  this  is  needed ;  otherwise  the  streams  are  likely  to  get 
dry  and  stale. 

We  need  then  an  order  of  men — of  lofty,  intellectual 
endowment,  of  original  creative  power,  exclusively  devot- 
to  the  highest  departments  of  Truth,  Beauty  and  Letters ; 
an  intellectual  High  Priesthood,  standing  wi thm  the  inner  veil 
of  the  Temple  of  Truth,  reverently  watching  before  the  Holy 
of  Holies  for  itsdivinerevelations,andgiviQgthem  out  to  the 
lower  ministers  at  the  altar ; — ^thus  teaching  the  teachers, 
enlarging  their  intellectual  treasures,  exalting  their  intellec- 
tual spirit,  and  through  them  instructing  and  elevating  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  This  lofty  style  of  letters,  as  we 
have  said,  is  good  m  itself.  It  is  good  as  a  component  part 
of  the  conunonweal.  It  is  good  too— it  is  indispensably 
necessary — as  a  counteracting  power  to  the  predominant 
evils  that  have  been  displayed. 

• 

But  how  shall  a  learned  order  be  created)  The  very 
state  of  things  that  renders  it  most  needful,  not  only  fails  to 
create  it,  but  is  ^dverse  to  it.  Politics  and  business,  pub- 
lic life  and  conunercial  enterprise,  absorb  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  best  .energies  of  the  nation.  The  public  will 
never  create  it.  The  public  will  pay  for  a  cheap  and  infe- 
rior style  of  letters.  The  public  will  pay  only  for  what  it 
comprehends  the  value  of;  it  cannot  comprehend  the  value 
of  a  Plato,  a  Bacon,  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  JSewton,  a  La 
Place ;  and  it  will  not  support  them.  It  will  not  even  res- 
pect and  honour  them  while  alive,  unless  it  sees  tliem 
surrounded  with  other  titles  to  their  reverence  than  those 
which  come  from  the  nature  and  value  of  their  labours, — 
unless  it  sees  them  honoured  by  the  State.  Centuries  after 
they  are  dead,  from  the  tardy  prevalence  of  right  opinion 
in  the  higher  quarters,  the  multitude  may  come  to  have  a 
vague  impression  that  they  are  great  names,  not  to  be  men- 
tioned without  respect 

It  is  a  sad  reflection,  how  comparatively  solitary  and 
un^heered  by  syinpathy  and  respect,  even  in  the  best  con- 
dition of  society,  is  the  path  of  a  truly  great  and  original 
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mind — especially  when  devoted  to  the  more  profound  and 
spiritual  investicrations  of  truth.  As  Coleridge  says  of  some 
such  one,  they  stride  so  far  ahead  of  their  age  that  they  are 
dwarfed  by  the  distance.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  penal- 
ties  of  greatness — one  of  the  abatements  in  the  equal 
orderings  of  Providence,  from  the  enviableness  of  such  high 
gifts.  The  fate  of  Bacon  is  an  impressive  case  in  point. 
The  name  of  Bacon  is  now  a  word  of  reverence  in  the 
mouths  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  multitude,  who.  have 
never  indeed  read  a  line  of  his  philosophical  works,  and 
know  nothing  of  their  contents,  unless  perhaps  they  may 
have  skimmed  the  outlmes  of  his  great  work  in  the  "  Li- 
brary of  Useful  Knowledge,".or  gleaned  some  crude  notions 
from  more  casual  sources.  Few  are  aware,  however,  that 
in  his  own  days,  and  among  his  own  countrymen,  his  phi- 
losophical labours  were  not  only  not  understood  and  es- 
teemed, but  depreciated  and  ridiculed, — and  that  not  mere- 
ly by  the  courtiers  and  men  of  the  world,  but  by  the  men 
of  genius  who  ought  to  have  comprehended  the  new  sources 
opened  to  them.  The  shallow  witicism  of  the  "pedant 
king"  on  his  great  work — "  that  like  the  peace  of  God  it 
passed  all  understanding- " — was  but  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  symphony  of  the  limes.  Well  was  it  for  Bacon, 
that  he  could  sustain  his  mighty  spirit  by  keeping  the 
"TIMES  SUCCEEDING  "  cvcr  bcforc  his  mind ;  and  in  his 
last  legacy  "  leave  his  name  and  his  memory  to  foreign  na- 
tions and  to  his  own  countrymen,  after  some  tijne  be  pass- 
ed over  ."*  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  The  history 
of  literature  is  full  of  similar  cases ;  but  we  cannot  stop  to 
signalize  them.  A  most  eminent  instance,  in  our  own  age, 
might  be  pointed  out,  in  the  "myriad-minded"  Coleridge 
— a  man  of  most  surpassing  intellectual  greatness,  wonder- 
ful alike  for  every  kind  of  learning,  and  for  every  kind  of 
creative  power.  He  was  indeed  valued  and  revered  by  a 
few — the  elect  spirits  of  the  age — and  among  them  some  of 
the  highest  and  brightest  names  of  our  times,  whose  verdict 
is  prophecy,  whose  applause  is  fame ;  but  by  the  great  body 
of  his  cotemporaries  he  lived  neglected,  and  depreciated, 
and  in  his  last  years  was  obliged  to  leave  imperfect  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  while  he  humbled  his  intellect  to  the  petty 
tasks  of  hackney  writing  to  gain  his  daily  bread.     But 

•  See  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  2d  Series. 
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neither  have  I  time,  nor  dare  I  attempt,  to  make  his  fittings 
eulogy.  Succeeding  times  will  do  him  justice,  and  vin^ 
dicate  his  titles  to  the  reverential  homage  of  his  country 
and  mankind. 

In  a  country  where  commercial  enterprise  and  public 
life  absorbs  such  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  strongest 
energies  of  mind,  it  is  rare  to  find  the  men  of  the  world, 
even  the  best  ot  them,  adequately  appreciating  the  value 
and  respecting  the  labours  of  men  of  genius.  ^  These 
men  of  strong  minds,  but  limited  capacities/'  as  D'Israeli 
says,  are  rather  inclined  <'  to  hold  in  contempt  all  studies 
alien  to  their  own  habits."  This  which  has  ever  been  to 
a  great  extent  the  tendency,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
condition  of  things,  is  from  the  peculiar  state  of  our  country, 
eminently  the  tendency  with  us.  Where  shall  we  look  in 
our  political  and  commercial  world  at  the  present  day,  for 
such  men  as  Cicero,  uniting  literary  and  philosophical 
tastes  and  labours  with  public  affairs,  or  the  magnificent 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  distinguished  at  once  as  poet,  and 
lover  and  cultivator  of  philosophy  and  art,  as  well  as  the 
great  merchant  and  head  of  the  State, — gathering  around 
him  the  choicest  literary  spirits  of  the  age ;  loving  them ; 
cheering  and  quickening  their  zeal  by  public  honours  and 
rewards  ; — and  in  his  intervals  of  leisure  from  afiiairs,  living 
with  them  in  genial  communication  on  the  highest  themes 
of  truth  and  beauty : 

—-Non  dc  villis,  domibusve  allenlsi 
Nee,  male,  nee  ne,  lepns  saltet.    Sed  quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertinet,  ec  nescire  malum  est : 

UtTumne 

DiWtiis  homines,  an  sint  virtu te  beatl  7 
£t  quo  sit  natura  boni ;  sununnm  que  ejus. 

Horace  Sat.  L.  11.  6,  71. 

Neither  by  the  public  then,  nor  by  individuals,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  can  we  expect  that  a  body  of  hiffh 
and  original  cultivators  of  tnith  and  letters,  will  be  aae- 
quately  sustained  or  respected. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  men  of  genius  should  be 
sustained  by  the  sentiment  of  duty,  and  the  consciousness 
of  their  high  Vocation; — ^by  a  calm  and  lofty  Confidence 
in  the  verdict  of  <<  succeeding  times ;"  and  above  all,  by  the 
ever  fresh  impulse  of  that  Love  of  truth  and  letters/or  their 
own  iiake^  without  which  no  external  motives  will  avail  to 
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call  forth  great  and  noble  works.  It  is  indeed  true  that  no 
one  is  worthy  the  name  of  philosopher,  poet,  or  artist,  who 
regards  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  beiokuty,  as  mere  means  to 
earthly  and  private  ends.  Such  a  feeling  would  of  itself 
sufficiently  betray  that  the  genial  power  of  high  production 
>^the  true  mens  divinior — ^had  never  stirred  within  them. 
It  is  the  remark  of  Fuseli,  that  no  great  and  genuine  work 
of  art  was  ever  produced  where  the  artist  did  not  love  his 
art  for  its  own  sake ; — and  the  remark  applies  to  every 
branch  of  Science  and  Letters.*  All  the  master-works  of 
the  mind  must  be  the  genial  production  of  those  who  find 
their  labours  their  own  <<  exceeding  great  reward."  Exter- 
nal motives  can  never  bestow  inward  power.  True  love 
alone  quickens  creative  energy.  He  who  can  be  drawn  to 
labour  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  letters  only  by  the  earthly 
rewards  of  money  and  honour,  will  never  do  any  thing 
worthy  of  reward. 

All  this  however  by  no  means  proves  that  such  re- 
wards are  not  needed  in  order  to  give  free  and  unrestrained 
scope  to  the  action  of  more  genial  impulses.  The  man 
of  genius  must  have  a  livelihood.  However  sincere  his 
love  of  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Letters,  for  their  own  sake— 
however  glorious  his  energies — ^however  strong  the  in- 
ward impulse  to  high  and  noble  productions,  he  may  be 
pressed  down  by  the  force  of  external  circumstances.  The 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  to-morrow  by  the 
cares  of  to-day,  may  forbid  his  giving  himself  up  to  the 
objects  of  his  love.  The  votary  of  high  truth  and  letters 
should  be  so  provided  for,  that  he  may  abide  in  the  <<  quiet 
and  still  air  of  his  delightful  studies,"  and  not  be  dragged 
forth  to  struggle  in  the  work-house  of  the  world  for  his 
daily  bread.  Then  as  to  the  respectful  appreciation  of  his 
labours  by  his  fellow  men.    The  man  of  genius  is  a  man ; 

*  I  cannot  resist  the  incHnation  to  mention  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  ftrst  saw  this  remark  of  Fuseli.  It  was  in  the  studio  of  my  friend 
Aluton,  to  which  I  had  been  invited— a  privilege  rarely  extended  to 
any  one — to  see  a  picture  he  had  just  finishea.  The  sentence  from  Faseli 
was  written  in  pencil  on  the  door  of  a  cabinet,  and  beneath  it  was  an- 
other exquisite  tnought  byAIlston  himself:  '*Hewho  loves  his  art  for 
its  own  sake,  will  be  deUghted  with  excellence  wherever  he  sees  it,  as 
well  in  the  work  of  another  as  in  his  own.  This  is  the  test  of  true  love." 
This  is  beautifVil,  and  beautifully  expressed,— and  what  is  pleasanter 
still,  it  is  just  an  expression  of  the  true  disposition  of  that  most  amiable 
man  and  ornaaient  of  our  cotmtTy'a  art. 
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and  therefore  feels  the  want  of  hu^ian  sympathjr*  He  may 
glow  with  a  pure  and  fervent  lore  of  Truth  and  Beanty ; 
he  may  have  a  calm  and  self-sustained  conviction  that  he 
is  not  living  in  vain,  nor  for  himself  alone,  but  is  working 
in  a  high  vocation  to  which  he  is  called  of  God ;  he  may 
have  a  serene  and  lofty  confidence  in  the  sentence  of  suc- 
ceedinfic  times ; — ^yet  he  will  often  feel  a  discouraging  sense 
of  loneiine^,  if  he  sees  himself  the  object  of  disregard  or 
depreciation  among  his  fellow  men ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
he  will  be  cheered  and  quickened  by  knowing  that  the  res- 
pectful thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  cotemporaries  are  with 
him  in  his  labours.  Thus  we  see  that  genius  may  be  re- 
pressed, and  rendered  ft'uitless  to  the  world,  if  it  is  left  a 
prey  to  the  cares  of  Hfe,  or  the  sense  of  disregard.  Here 
then  lies  the  need  of  State  endowments — places  of  dignified 
labour  and  ample  provision  for  a  body  of  men  devoted  to  the 
highest  interests  of  science  and  letters. 

The  State  is  the  proper  power  to  form  and  sustain  a 
learned  order.  The  State  is  the  power  that  can  most 
adequately  cherish  the  cause  of  lofty  science  and  learning. 
It  does  this,  not  by  creating  genius,  not  by  communicating 
a  love  of  truth  and  letters  for  their  own  sake ;  but  by 
making  such  provision  that  these  impulses  may  have  free 
scope.  Government  can  supply  a  place  for  a  learned  order 
to  work  in ;  and  can  put  honor  on  their  work  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude.  The  multitude  honors  what  it  sees  ho- 
nored by  the  State.  In  this  country,  above  all  others  on 
the  globe,  men  of  science  and  letters  have  no  place,  no  po- 
sition, in  the  social  system.  The  respect  paid  to  wealth 
and  public  office  engrosses '  all  the  respect  that  in  other 
countries  is  awarded  to  high  letters.  The  multitude  in  this 
country,  so  far  from  fis^vouring  and  honouring  high  learning 
and  science,  is  rather  prone  to  suspect  ana  didike  it  It 
feareth  that  Genius  savoureth  of  Aristocracy !  Besides, 
the  multitude  calleth  itself  a  practical  man.  It  asketh : 
what  is  the  use  ?  It  seetU  no  use  but  in  that  which  leads 
to  money,  or  the  material  ends  of  life.  It  hath  no  opinion 
of  having  dreamers  and  drones  in  society.  It  believeth  in- 
deed in  rail-roads ;  it  thinketh  well  of  steam;  and  owneth 
that  the  new  art  of  bleaching  by  chlorine  is  a  prodigious 
improvement; — ^but  it  laughs  at  the  profound  researches 
into  the  laws  of  nature,  out  of  which  those  very  inventions 
grew ;  and  with  still  greater  sc(Mm  it  laughs  at  the  votaries 
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of  the  more  spiritual  forms  of  truth  and  beauty,  which  have 
no  application  to  the  palpable  uses  of  life.  Then,  affain, 
the  influence  of  our  reading  public  is  not  favourable  to  high 
letters.  It  demands,  it  pays  for,  and  respects,  almost  ex- 
clusively, a  lower  style  of  production ;  and  hence  a  natural 
influence  to  discourage  higher  labours.  As  old  Spenser 
sang,  two  hundred  years  ago : 

If  that  any  buds  of  poei>y 

Yet  of  the  old  stock,  *g'm  shoot  again, 

'Tis  or  self-losf  the  worldling's  meed  to  gain, 

And  with  the  rest  to  breathe  its  ribauldry, — 

Or,  as  it  sprung,  it  wither  must  again: 

Tom  Piper  makes  them  better  melody! 

The  State  then  ought  to  cherish  high  science  and  letters 
by  endowments,  for  two  reasons :  first,  in  order  to  supply 
to  a  learned  order  of  men  such  a  competent  provision  as 
will  leave  them  free  to  devote  their  powers  exclusively  to 
lofty  study  ftnd  production ;  secondly,  in  order  to  deveiope 
in  the  people  a  proper  feeling  of  respeet  for  the  importance 
of  such  labors,  by  the  honor  it  puts  upon  them.*  Some- 
thing of  this  is  done  in  other  countries.  A  learned  order 
is,  to  some  extent,  recognized  and  sustained  as  one  of  the 
integral  elements  of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  theory, 
at  least,  of  the  British  constitution,  which,  taken  all  in  all, 
is  wonderfully  adapted  to  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  to  the 
wonts  of  the  social  condition ;  the  working  of  whose  ma- 
chinery may,  in  the  progress  of  time  and  change,  have  be- 
come disordered,  and  ne^  rectifying,  but  whose  dissolution 
or  organic  change  should  be  dreaded ; — in  the  theory  of 
this  constitution,  the  State  charges  itself  with  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  good  of  the  people  what  the  people  will 
never  provide  for  themselves.  Hence  the  Cathedral,  Uni- 
versity, and  other  endowments  for  learmng,  science  and 
art — places  of  high  honour  and  trust — designed,  in  the 
IDEAL  of  them,  to  be  filled  by  the  best  minds  of  the  land ; 
where  with  a  modest  but  dignified  provision  for  life  and  its 
wants,  surrounded  with  rich  and  ample  libraries,  it  be- 
comes their  duty  to  devote  themselves  to  the  highest  de- 
partments of  truth  and  letters ;  working  not  with  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but  for  the  teachers 

•  This  is  illustrated  at  considerable  length,  and  set  in  various  lights, 
fiulwer's  "  England  and  the  English." 
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of  the  people — ^guarding  the  fountain  heads  of  learning, 
and  opening  new  springs ;  promoting  thus  the  good  of  all — 
honoured  and  respectra  by  all,  not  because  all  can  fully 
comprehend  the  meaning  and  value  of  their  pursuits,  but 
because  all  see  them  honoured  by  the  State. 

Would  that  we  could  hope  for  some  support  of  a  like 
kind  for  the  intellectuaP  interests  of  our  country.  But  what 
has  govemment  erer  done  to  cherish  these  interests  1  Next 
to  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  importance  and  its 
own  means.    It  has  occasionally  ordered  a  picture  or  a 
statue ;  it  has  subscribed  for  a  few  books.    Oh,  if  a  portion 
of  those  superfluous^  miUions,  whose  distribution  has  created 
so  keen  an  excitenftent,  could  have  be^i  devoted  to  found* 
ing  and  cherishing  a  great  and  noble  institution  for  the 
cultivation  of  lofty  science  and  letters,  what  occasion  of 
joy  to  every  lover  of  the  cause,  and  to  every  enlightened 
lover  of  our  country !    Little,  however,  can  at  present  be 
expected  from  govemment.    The  action  of  our  govern- 
ment is  but  the  reflection  of  the  popular  will ;  it  has  but 
little  power  to  form  and  direct  the  public  mind,    it  will  be 
yet  a  long  time  before  the  country  at  large  is  adequately 
awake  to  the  importance  even  of  primary  education.    It  is 
pleasant  to  perceive  a  growing  sense  of  this ;  but  the  im- 
portance of  a  generous  provision  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
higher  departments  of  science  and  letters  is  scarcely  at  all 
felt.    So  far,  indeed,  is  the  mutual  connexion  and  harmony 
of  the  two  from  being  discerned,  that  there  is  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  popular  education-^>even 
among  those  who  ouffht  to  know  better — ^to  dislike  and  op- 
pose the  claims  of  high  science  and  letters.     A  great 
change  must  be  wrought  in  public  feeling,  before  the  ample 
resources  of  the  country  will  be  applied  to  this  great  object. 

What  then  remains?  Shall  the  lovers  of  good  letters, 
despair  of  this  cause  7  Oh  no !  Let  them  stir  themselves 
up  t^  a  loftier  zeal  in  proportion  to  the  adverse  influences 
that  press  upon  them.  Let  them  mutually  q^uicken  in  each 
otfier  those  genial  impulses  which  the  chill  cold  atmos- 
phere of  the  country  so  tends  to  repress.  Let  them  brighten 
the  golden  chain  that  unites  them.  Let  a  livelier  sympathy 
pervade  and  animate  the  whole  brotherhood  of  those  who 
love  and  honour  the  cause  of  Tru  A,  Beauty,  and  Letters. 
Let  them  combine  their  exertions,  and  direct  them  to  si»>- 

Vol.  m,  76 
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plying  the  fcsfekiBg  iailimces  wluch  the  Pofalie  and  tht 
State  withhold. 

It  IB  greatly  to  be  regtettod  that  there  ie  not  a  more  inti- 
mate connexion  among  out  ami  of  lettere ;  that  they  meet 
no  more  frequently  as  a  ojhun— 4l«re  no  more  free  comiim- 
nication — and  make  dlemselTes  no  more  felt  as  a  distinct 
body  and  a  positiTO  element  in  the  social  system.  Perhapi 
in  part  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  some  snch  point  of  cobi- 
mon  attraction  as  4he  capitals  of  flSiirope  supply ;  bnt  more 
to  the  fact  that  lihoee  amon^  «w  who  ape  in  any  degree  de- 
voted to  the  eultiyation  of  letterB,  give  to  its  pimuits  only 
the  intervals  of  leisure  snatched  ^om  the  duties  and  eares 
of  other  professions,  upon  which  tbey.ar^  dependant  not 
only  fox  subsistence,  but  for  cheir  social  position  and  con^ 
sequence.  They  are  thue  scattered  abroad  over  Ibe  landr*- 
isolated,  amidst  the  ungenial  infliaenees  that  eurround  them, 
with  but  little  leisua:^  or«ppoi«iiiAity  to  indulge  in  the  8yi»- 
Xntthies/of  brotherly  communion,  and  to  combine  and 
strengthen  their  influence  for  the  promotion  of  high  ktteis. 

ViTouki,  however,  that  the  love  of  these  great  interests, 
and  a  sense  of  their  value  to  the  countiy,  might  lead  to 
more  vigorous  and  combined  exertions  to  prcMOote  them. 
If  I  might  suggest,  in  broken  hints,  the  ondine  of  a  schema 
that  I  should  desire  to  eee  embodied — ^I  would  say :  Let  a 
great  association  be  formed,  embracing  all  who  cultivate, 
and  all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  ^ood  Learning,  lofty 
Science,  and  Art.  The  objects  of  such  a  union  should  be 
by  mutucd  sympathy,  to  quicken  in  each  other  the  love  of 
Truth,  Beauty,  and  Letters^  and  excite  to  genial  produc* 
tion  ;—Ao  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reqaiaita  iMUerial 
eandUions — the  me^ns  and  appliances — ^ibat  inay  ffive  frca 
scope  to  the  impulses  of  genius,-  and  to  act  upon  me  intel- 
lectual spirit  of  the  nation,  exidting  its  tone,  derelojnng  the 
power  and  exciting  the  dispositidn  to  arpreoiate  and  cber* 
ish  the  productions  of  high  letters.  In  imitation  of  ttaa 
German  Society  of  Naturalists,  let  there  be  an  apnnal  Ctob- 
gross  of  the  disciples  of  letters,  held  in  different  {daces  on 
successive  yeaflrs; — and  let  not  the  inftience  of  diese  meet* 
ings  die  away  with  the  speeches  that  are  made.  Let  su|ft 
gestions  concerning  all  the  most  important  detidertda  m 
the  highest  deportments  of  Philoaophy .  Art,  and  Letters,  be 
received,  eaveuiliy  weighed  by  le^ypropnata  coraraittees,  and 
discussed  in  the  most  Catholic  spirit ; — ^let  pnias  be  pro- 
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pMed^  ami  worid  of  pif9-eniB«M  ifeerit  be  cvownad.  .  But 
ahoye  ftU^  let  the  moec  stfenuone  aad  imwefuried  exerlione 
he  ctirected  to  aeeuviiqr  tboee  material  provmosm  which  are 
Mqiiieite  te  ereate  a  leaomed  <lrder — io  call  a  pertidn  of  the 
biggest  taleiu  and  geoiAis  of  the  ceontry  into  the  Md  ot 
•Oienee — to  sustain  a  body  ei  lugh  ami  or%inal  cultivaliras 
of  Tmtk  and  fieaiity.  Ueie  would  be  itieloded  the  fouBr 
dation  of  libraries  containiog  the  nlO(9t  pesfeot  a)>paratus  for 
the  thorough  cultivation  of  every  department  of  letters,  and 
comptete  collections  in  Nature  and  Art; — and  last,  but 
most  essential,  endowments  ibr  Ae  dignified  and  honour- 
able support  of  Genius-^where,  free  from  life's  cares,  it 
may  follow  the  impulses  of  its  nature.  He«e  let  all  those 
whom  God  hath  formed  for  great  Poets,  great  Artists,  and 
great  Philosophers,  find  every<M)ndition  and  every  influence 
to  quicken,  unfold,  and  perfect  in  themselves  the  rare  and 
eoEeetletit  gifts  of  God.  Hare  <*iA  AeqaitiL  and  stUl  air  of 
delightfe]  studies,"  let  the  seftse  of  Doty  unite  with  the  in- 
ward promptings  of  their  nature,  leading  them  to  work, 
each  in  bis  high  vocation  fi»  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
honour  and  instruction  of  their  country  and  mankind. 

If  this  be  but  an  uifea  that  can  never  be  realized,  surely 
It  is  on  idea  beautiful  to  the  imagination,  and  attractive  to 
the  wii^Hes  of  every  lover  of  Tirnth  and  Letters.  Even  if 
it  cannot  be  fully  realized,  something  ihay  be  dbne.  A  be- 
ginning ma^  be  made  by^  tulioti  aMi  cbmbinediilfluence 
6f  the  disciples  of  letters;  attld thejr ihay  at  length  so  act 
ttp(Ui  the  intellectital  sipMt  of  the  country  as  to  secure  the 
fostering  itifluence  of  the  State.  At  all  events,  the  duty  of 
unititig  in  the  ptomotioil  of  this  greitt  end^  i^ts  upon  all 
who  love  the  cause  of  TrtttH  and  Letter^.  It  rests  upon 
nil  whom  history  and  reflection  have  taught  to  dread  for 
our  country  the  debasing  itnd  dea(9y  tendencies  of  a  too 
intense  aha  absorbing  devotion  to  the  mere  physical  inter- 
ests of  life.  It  rests  u}>on  all  who  would  elevate  the  intel- 
lectual tone  of  the  nation — Aereiope  its  true  humanity — 
and  raise  it  to  the  true  freedom  of  virtuous  energy.  It 
tests  upon  all  who  would  secure  to  our  beloved  country 
the  permanent  possisssion  of  its  true  di|iiity  and  proper 
well-being.  There  is  no  alternative.  We  must  be  nch 
and  great  We  c Wtiot— like  the  motmtain  dwellers  o{ 
Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  the  pastoral  trib^  of  Lapland, 
of  <h«fpoot  kiiabitallU  of  IcauoUl^        in  out  povirty^ 
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and  in  the  influences  of  i^ligion,  those  safeguards  of  our 
virtue  and  our  wel&re,  which  render  the  conservatiTe  in- 
fluence of  high  and  pure  Letters  comparatiyely  unimpor- 
tant. We  must  be  rich  and  great;  and  our  riches  and 
greatness  will  inevitably  prove  our  ruin — spite  of  all  that 
Religion  will  effect — ^unless  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the 
nation  be  elevated  by  the  pervading  influence  of  pure  Le^ 
ters,  and  a  Spiritual  Philosophy. 


Art.  VI.    Untteb  Brethren's  Society. 

Bj  the  Editor. 

[F^  m^nf  •fUu  $UttitMni9whiekkBr€foUn0f  towu  ofwhiek  rtUU  to  par» 
tieuUrs  in  tke  hisUfy  and  emutUntion  0/  tkis  sociiUf  noi  kereUfart  fmk- 
lisked,  tie  wriUr  is  indebted  to  commmntcaiions  made  to  Atm,  at  kis  rt- 
quest,  bjf  a  muck  esteemed  member  of  the  Brethren's  X^nrck,  whose  long 
connexion  with  it^  and  oj/UM  standing  in  it^  entiik  his  statements  to  the 
highest  confidence.  £d.] 

In  presenting  the  following  sketch  of  the  Church  of  the 
Moravian  BrethreUi  we  have  chiefly  in  view  the  practical 
illustration  it  aflfords  of  those  principles  of  Christian  Unioui 
to  which  the  attention  of  our  readers  has  been  so  frequently 
call^  In  the  constitution  of  this  society,  better  than  any 
where  else,  are  these  principles  carried  out  and  embodied. 
To  the  coidial  adoption  ana  wise  application  of  them,  does 
this  Society  owe,  under  God,  its  origin,  usefulness,  and 
permanence.  In  the  formation  of  the  Brethren's  Unity, 
we  behold  the  animating  spectacle  of  Christians  of  different 
denominations,  for^tting  their  minor  peculiarities,  and 
flocking  together,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  to  the  standard 
of  the  Redeemer's  Cross,  and  there  organizing  themselves, 
after  the  primitive  model,  on  the  broad  basis  of  their  com- 
mon faith,  into  a  visible  Church  of  Christ ! 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  the  Unitas 
Fratrum^  or  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren^  com- 
monly called  Moravians*  is  Sunless  the  Wddenses  are 
excepted)  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  denominations,  which 

*  This  name  is  a  geographical  designation,  which  the  Society  of  the 
Brethren  hare  nerer  taemselTes  adopted,  though  they  do  not  ohject  to  it. 
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may  be  styled  Protestant  The  name  of  Protestant  is 
not,  indeed,  generally  applied  to  those  who  contended 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church,  before  the 
reformation.  Still  it  properly  designates  all  who,  in  any 
age,  have  witnessed  for  the  truth  in  opposition  to  Romanism. 
If  is  justly  remarked  by  Twestan,*  that  a  protestantism, 
substantially  a^eeing  with  that  of  the  German  Reformers^ 
had  always  existed  in  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  time 
it  became  corrupt. 

Another  fact  respecting  this  Society  deserving  mention, 
is,  that  of  all  the  Protestant  communities,  it  is  the  only 
one  whose  ancestry  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Eastern 
Church,  as  it. was  through  the  instrumentality  of  two 
Greek  Bishops,  C3rri]lus  and  Methodins,  that  the  Goepel 
was  introduced  into  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  in  the  ninth 
century. 

It  was  in  those  countries  ttiat  the  ancten^  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  took  its  rise,  in  the  year  1457,  from 
amon^  the  genuine  followers  of  John  Huss,  who,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1415,  had  sealed  his  testimony  to  the  truth  by 
the  death  of  martyrdom.  This  little  Church  of  Mart3rr8 
and  Confessors,  adopting  the  word  of  God  as  its  onl^  stan- 
dard, organized  itself  upon  the  model  of  the  primitive 
Apostolic  Church  In  adopting  the  name  of  Unitas  Fra- 
trum,  it  plainly  indicated  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  its  obedient  regard  to  the  Redeemer's  prayer 
for  his  followers,  that  they  all  might  be  one.  That  the 
United  Brethren,  at  that  early  period,  not  only  maintained 
this  principle  among  themselves,  but  sought  to  carry  it  out 
in  efforts  to  form  a  union  with  all  whom  they  could  regard 
as  true  followers  of  Christ,  will  appear  from  the  facts  here 
subjoined. 

They  first  endeavoured  to  enter  into  a  closer  connexion 
with  the  Waldenses  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  were  pre- 
vented only  by  a  persecution  which  broke  out  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  union  was  to  have  been  consummated. 
Again,  in  1474,  they  sent  out  delegates  to  various  countries 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  to  search  for  such  Christian 
congregations  as  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  proposing  to  unif e  with  them :  but  their  search 
proved  fruitless.    In  1486  they  attempted  a  second  time  to 

•  Dogmatik,  p.  100. 
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effect  a  union  with  the  reamttnta  of  the  WaUenses  in  Italy 
«nd  France;  but  in  iraan.  After  these  abortive  effort^ 
nothing  remained  for  the  United  Brethren,  but  to  commit 
their  cause  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  i  and  at  a  Sj^od  held 
in  1489,  they  passed  a  resdution,  that  if  it  should  please 
Ood  in  any  country  to  raise  up  sincere  witnesses  of  the 
truth,  they  would  inunedialely  unite  with  them. 

Accordingly  wh^  in  11^17,  Luther  and  his  coadjuton 
arose,  and  the  general  reformation  commenced,  (sixty  years 
after  the  Vnitas  Frairum  had  been  oj^anized,)  the  United 
Brethren  hailed  that  event  with  the  liveliest  joy,  and  en- 
tered without  delay  into  corres^ndence  with  the  Refonnen, 
who  cordially  approved  of  their  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Nothing  preyenteil  an  entire  union,  which  the  Brethren 
greatly  desired,  but  the  difficulty  of  introducing  among  the 
great  mass  of  Protestants,  that  strict  apostolic  discipline, 
which  the  Brethren  could  not  conscientiously  reUnqnish. 
They  coixtinued,  bowerer,  in  spiritual  fellowship  with  the 
Reformers  and  their  successors,  and  at  the  celebrated  gene- 
ral Synod  held  at  Sendonur,  in  1570,  the  Lutheran  and 
Calrtnist  Chtirches  unanimoiisly  joined  the  Brethren's  con- 
oegations  ikem  established  in  Poland  and  Prussia,  in  the 
feUowing  resolution,  that,  as  their  Confessions  agreed  tn 
<iU  essential  paints  of  dsctrinef  they  would  confer  one 
another  as  of  the  same  household  of  feith,  avoid  all  con- 
troversies, cultivate  brotherly  love,  assist  each  other  in  the 
performance  of  ^divine  service,  (conforming  to  the  ritual  of 
Che  Church  in  which  they  were  to  officiate,)  and  recipro- 
cally send  delegates  to  the  Synods  of  each  distinct  commu- 
nity.   This  so-called  Cansenstis  SendaniiriensiSf  though 
by  no  means  so  entire  an  union  as  was  desired,  still  plainly 
indicates  the  feelings  and  principles  which  animated  ana 
Pfovemed  this  ancient  society  of  believers,  and  presents  a 
delightful  contrast  to  tiie  sectarian  sphrit,  which  has  rent  in 
pieces  the  Protestant  world.    This  Csnsensus  remained  in 
^rce  until  1696,  when,  through  the  interference  of  some 
restless  persons,  it  was  set  aside.    Could  it  have  continued, 
and  led  on  to  that  more  perfect  organization  of  the  Protes- 
tant communities  after  the  primitive  UKxiel,  to  which  it  was 
properly  preparatory,  what  a  train  oi  calamitous  and  almost 
iktal  disorders  would  the  Protestant  cause  have  esci4)ed  I 
What  a  different  aspect  would  the  Protestant  world  now 
have  presented  I  And  how  mueh  better  able  would  it  have 
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been  to  compete  with  the  united  forces  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  to  spread  Christianity  tbroug:h  the  world  t 

These  few  simple  facts  will  sufficiendy  exhibit  the 
spirit  of  the  aneieni  Brethren's  Church,  and  its  princiiries 
in  regard  to  Christian  Union.  It  remains  to  show,  that 
the  same  spirit  and  principles  have  characterised,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  Renewed  Society  of  the  Breth- 
ren, which  subsits  to  the  presait  day. 

Towards  the  close  ot  the  seventeenth  ^ntury,  the 
Brethren's  Congregations  in  Bohemia  and  Moraria,  to 
which  prorinces  the  light  of  the  Reformation  bad  not  ex<* 
tended,  were  so  broken-down  imd  dispersed  by  persecutieny 
that  they  ceased  to  be  publicly  known  to  exist  as  a  Qiurch. 
But  a  remnant  of  genuine  confessors  was  still  preserred  in 
those  countries ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  seed  so  widely  dispersed  and  trodden  down, 
was  signally  reri  ved  from  on  high.  To  escape  from  oppres* 
sion  in  their  native  land,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  liberty 
to  worship  the  God  of  their  Fathers  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences,  these  worthy  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Brethren  left  their  homes  and  all  their  posses- 
sions behind,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Protestant  countries. 
A  little  band  of  these  Moravian  emijCTants  arrived,  in  1722, 
at  the  estates  of  Count  Zinzendor^  a  pious  nobleman  of 
Lusatia,  a  province  in  Saxony.  Here  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  began  to  buUd  a  tettlement,  which  they  called 
Hermhut.  They  were  soon  joined  at  this  place  by  others 
of  their  own  countrymen,  and  subsequently  by  pioils  per- 
sons from  different  Protestant  communities.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  persons  were  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  of 
leading  a  religious  life,  and  were  very  generally  agreed  in 
all  the  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  on  some  of  the 
more  abstruse  points  of  Theology,  there  existed  among 
them  a  considerable  difference  of  o{»nion,  and  still  more 
with  regard  to  Church  government  and  discipline.-  From 
these  sources,  contentions  arose,  which  threatened  the  dis- 
solution of  this  infant  Colony.  Count  Zinzendorf  and 
other  men  of  Grod,  spared  no  pains  to  counteract  these  un- 
happy dissensions,  and  finally  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a 
set  of  principles  and  rules,  whieh  they  called  the  siatfites 
of  the  Congregation  for  tiie  government  of  its  members. — 
In  these  statntes,  tks  eBsenitaU  af  Christianiif/  v>ere  dis- 
tinetly  reeogmzed,  and  fmmiuml  ferheurmnee  on  aU  ether 
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subjects  was  expressly  enjoined.  These  principles  were 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  12th  of  May,  1727,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  the  members  were  thus  prepared  for  that  signal 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — ^the  spirit  of  love  and 
peace, — ^wnich  took  place  on  the  13th.  of  August  the  same 
year.  On  that  day  after  having  mutually  confessed  their 
faults,  and  forgiven  one  another  in  sincerity,  they  jointly 
partook  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Lutheran  parish 
Church  at  Berthelsdorf;  and  such  was  the  power  of  divine 
grace  then  pervading  the  whole  congregation ;  that  by  one 
spirit  they  were  all  baptized  into  one  bray,  and  tasted  how 
^ood  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  well  together 
in  unity. 

From  that  day,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  birth 
day  of  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  brethren,  (organized 
upon  the  model  of  the  ancient  church,  so  called,)  it  has 
been  a  prominent  object  of  this  society,  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Holding  the  great  prin- 
ciple above  laid  down  steadily  in  view,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  casting  out  from  among  themselves  the  spirit  of  strife, 
and  in  mfikin^  their  settlements  the  peculiar  dwelling 
places  of  Christian  Love,  on  which  the  Lord  has  command- 
ed his  blessing  to  rest,  even  life  forever  more.  Agreeable 
to  the  principles  above  laid  down,  the  Brethren  uniformly 
abstain,  in  their  public  discourses,  in  their  writings  and  pri- 
vate religious  conversations,  from  polemical  discussions  on 
non«essential  or  speculative  points,  and  insist,  after  the  style 
and  manner  of  scripture,  simply  upon  those  things  which 
arc  necessary  to  salvation. 

It  was  not  the  object  of  the  Brethren  to  form  a  new  sect, 
distinct  from  all  the  rest,  and  refusing  to  hold  fellowship 
with  them ;  but  to  be  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia, — a  society  of 
Christians  gathered  from  different  religious  communions, 
with  which  they  still  abode  in  hearty  fellowship,  only  uni- 
ted more  intimately  among  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  better 
promoting  their  own  and  each  other's  edification,  and  the 
enlar^ment  of  the  kinedom  of  Christ..  It  was  not  neces- 
sary lor  those  who  would  become  members  of  this  society, 
to  renounce  their  original  Church  or  creed,  or  to  abjure 
those  peculiar  modes  of  understanding  and  expressing 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  they  had  b^  edu- 
cated, and  for  which  they  might  therefore  have  a  pre- 
ference, provided  that  these  pecuuarities  were  not  nuinifestly 
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contrary  to  scripture,  and  were  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  their  cordial  fellowship — with  those  agreeing  with 
them  in  the  fundamental  doctrines.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Soci- 
ety, that  it  shall  be  equally  open  to  the  members  of  the 
three  principal  Communions  into  which  the  Protestant 
Church  was  then  divided,  viz.  the  Lutheran^  Reformed^ 
and  Moravian^  under  which  last,  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations Were  comprized.  These  different  forms  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  life  were  denominated  tropes^  (from 
T^fi-o^,  modus,)  and  however  discrepant  and  clashing  they 
might  be  elsewhere,  were  brought  into  entire  concurrence, 
and  incorporated  into  one  body,  by  the  all-harmonizing 
principles  of  the  Society.  The  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  continued  to  enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  characteristic 
points  of  his  former  creed,  as  belonging  to  the  Lutheran 
trope; — one  attached  to  a  Calvin istic  Community,  was 
allowed  the  same  privilege,  as  belonging  to  the  Reformed 
trope;  and  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Moravians  might 
still  adhere,  without  any  loss  of  confidence,  to  the  heredi- 
tary peculiarities  of  his  faith  and  practice,  as  belonging  to 
the  Moravian  trope.  Although  the  Bretheren's  unity,  es- 
pecially in  this  country,  has  teen  thrown,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances into  the  posture  of  a  separate  Church,  the  prin- 
ciple here  laid  down  has  never  been  abandoned. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  in  cherishing  this 
Catholic  spirit,  the  Brethren  have  ever  carried  their  liberal- 
ity so  far,  as  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference  what  a 
man  believesj  or  how  his  faith  affects  his  conduct.  They 
seem  to  have  made  it  their  aim,  to  maintain  the  golden 
mean  between  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  sectarian  bigo- 
try on  the  one  hand,  and  latitudinarim  indifferentism  on  we 
other.  Regarding  the  Twenty-One  Doctrinal  Articles  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  (presented  by  the  Protes- 
tant States  of  Germany,  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  of  the 
Empire,  in  1630,  and  agreeing  in  every  essential  point 
with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,) 
as  consistent  with  Scripture,  the  Renewed  Church  of  the 
Brethren  has  uniformly  declared  its  adherence  to  the  same ; 
and  has  consequently  decreed,  that  no  Minister  can  be 
allowed  to  preach  in  their  Congregations,  who  publicly 
advocates  opinions  contrary  to  that  Confession. 

Vol.  in.  77 
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la  the  same  spirit  which  the  United  Brethren  have 
cherished  among  themselves,  they  have  always  been  ready 
to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  to  whatever  denomination 
they  mi^ht  belong.  The  truth  of  this  remark  may  be 
made  evident  by  a  few  facts : — They  have  always  scrupu* 
lously  abstained  from  polemical  disputations  with  their 
fellow  Christians.  They  have  never  allowed  themselves  to 
view  other  Christian  denominations  in  t^e  li^ht  of  rival 
communions,  or  indulged  in  a  proselyting  spirit.  Unlike 
most  Christian  isects,  they  have  seemed  rather  to  shun  than 
to  seek  any  great  extension  of  their  own  boundaries,  under 
an  impression,  which  appears  to  be  in  some  respects  well 
founded,  that  their  peculiar  organization  is  better  adapted 
to  a  small  than  to  a  kj^  body.  If  they  could  only  win 
souls  to  Christ,  or  build  up  believers  in  their  holy  faith, 
they  hAve  never  used  means  to  induce  them  to  become 
members  of  the  Brethren's  Unity ;  but  rather  encouraged 
them  to  remain  in  coaoexion  with  the  Church  to  which 
they  belonged,  or  in  which  they  were  educated.  Hence 
ttiere  are  at  thfe  mooienC,  in  almost  all  the  Protestuit  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  many  devoted  Christians,  first  awakened 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Brethren,  and  remaining  in 
spiritual  fellowship  with  them,  without  leaving  their  own 
respective  Churches*  These  are  collectively  called  the 
Ditispora  (Staa^^gOj  1.  Petii^i:  i.)  or  scattered  Brethren  and 
Sisters,  ana  are  regularly  visited  by  a  member  of  the  Bretb- 
ren's  Church,  who  converses  with  them,  and  holds  social 
meetings,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  interfere  with 
any  existing  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  Where  these  per- 
sons are  formed  into  larger  or  smaller  circles,  and  have  a 
regular  place  of  meeting,  and  a  Brother  residing  among 
them,  they  are  termed  Societies,  in  distinction  from  the 
Congregations  of  the  Brethren,  which  latter  consists  of 
actual  members  of  the  Unity,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Ministers  of  the  Brethren's  Church. 

An  example  of  this  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  Breth- 
ren on  the  port  of  persons  who  remained  connected  with 
other  Churches,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  ven^aUe  Dr. 
Knapp,  of  Hdle.  Regarding  the  Brethren's  Unity  as  more 
nearly  conformed  to  the  primitive  model,  than  any  other 
Church,  he  frequently  visited  their  Societies ;  kept  up  for 
a  long  course  of  years  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
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them ;  read  their  works,  and  made  copious  extracts  firom 
them,  and  nad  a  personal  participation  in  their  mi^sic^iarv 
concerns.  So  intimate  was  his  connexion  with  the  United 
Brethren,  that  he  at  one  time  was  reported  to  design  relin- 
quishing his  post  at  Halle,  and  joining  himself  wholly  to 
them.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  he  ever  seriously 
cherished  this  purpose  ;  he  did  not  certainly  carry  it  into 
execution. 

Another  fact,  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  United 
Brethren,  is  the  annual  meeting  at  Hermhnt,  of  a  number 
of  Ministers  belonging  to  different  denominatioDs,  with  a 
Tiew  of  strengthening  each  other's  hands  in  their  work. — 
This  <<  Conference  oi  Ministers,"  as  it  is  called,  does  not 
exercise  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction^  nor  is  it  intended  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  Brethren's  Church,  as  such, 
but  to  promote  the  personal  piety,  official  usefulness,  and 
spiritual  fellowship  of  its  nidiTidoal  members,  and  the  ez« 
tension  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  without  reference  to 
sect  or  party.  The  President  is,  from  courtesy,  always 
chosen  from  among  the  Ministers  of  the  Brethren's  Church, 
which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  rallying  point  fer  the  ortho- 
dox and  evangeUcal  of  other  denominations.  -  The  time  is 
occupied  in  routing  Letters  and  Essays  from  the  numerous 
eorrespondii^  members  of  the  Conferenqe  among  the  clergy 
of  Oermany,  Switzerland,  France,  Hollmid,  England,  Den- 
fliark,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  United  States  of  America,  At, 
Practical  matters  of  Chcisttan  and  Ministerial  experience 
are  also  discussed  at  these  meetings,  while  speculative 
points,  about  which  there  exist  differences  of  opinion,  are 
carefully  avoided.  Although  a  great  variety  of  opinion  on 
subordinate  subjects  exists  among  the  members,  the  only 
tandency  of  their  intercourse  is,  to  edify,  encourage,  and 
unite  them,  as  fellow  laborers  in  the  same  great  cause. — 
^<  One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  we  are  Brethr 
ren." 

A  single  incident  of  recent  occurrence  in  this  country, 
happily  exhibits  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  and  prinoiples  of 
this  Society,  to  harmonise  and  unite  contending  sects  of 

Christians.    A  retired  vaiicy  among  the  mountains  of > 

county,  in  the  state  of  ^ — ,  though  settled  many  years 
ago,  and  containing  a  pc^wilation  well  disposed  towards  re- 
ligion, had  continued  for  a  long  time  without  a  slated  minr- 
istry, — ^because  the  inhabitants  were  divided  into  a  num!)er 
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of  different  denominaticms,  neither  of  which  had  the  ability 
to  sustain  a  minister  of  their  own,  and  each  of  which  was 
unwilling  to  unite  with  another  in  supporting  a  clergyman 
or  a  different  persuasion.  A  length,  a  few  years  since,  at 
the  instance  of  some  descendants  of  a  Moravian  Missionary 
once  settled  there,  the  pastor  of  the  United  Brethren's  con- 
gregation in  the  city  of being  led  to  visit  that  Yallei 

preached  several  times,  in  the  simple  style  of  his  Churcl 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  crucified.  He  was  frequently  aski 
by  the  inhabitants  in  what  he  differed. from  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians ;  to  which  he  replied  by  stating  in 
what  he  agreed  with  them.  The  result  was,  that  a  mmis- 
ter  of  the  Brethren's  Unity  was  invited  to  come  among 
them  by  a  nearly  unanimous  call  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
minister  was  sent,  and  cordially  received ;  a  church  has 
been  recently  built,  and  a  little  Society-  organized,  around 
which,  as  a  nucleus,  persons  of  different  denominations 
gather,  all  sitting,  with  comfort  and  in  peace,  under  the 
sound  of  that  Gospel,  whose  legitimate  effect  it  is  to  unitey 
as  well  as  to  bless. 

It  must  be  obvious  from  the  statements  here  made,  that 
what  is  called  spiritual  unity^  or  the  agreement  of  Christ 
tians  in  a  comnK>n  faith  and  a  common  spirit,  is  regarded 
by  the  Moravian  Brethren  as  iyin?  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  and  far  more  important  man  any  outwfird  form  of 
Union.  They  have  not,  however,  run  mto  that  unscriptu- 
ral  extreme  of.  spiritualism,  which  would  lead  them  to  at- 
tach no  importance  to  the  visible  body  in  which  the  invisi- 
ble soul  of  Christianity  is  enshrined  and  exhibited.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  practically  assented  to  the  principle, 
which  equally  pervades  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations, that  religion,  if  it  would  attain  a  powerful  efficiency- 
and  secure  a  permanent  existence  in  the  world,  must  be 
embodied  in  outward  institutions,  and  subjected  to  an  ex- 
ternal form  and  order.  It  was,  therefore,  a  firrt  object  with 
those  who  were  drawn  together  by  their  Christian  sympa- 
thies at  Herrnhut,  to  adopt  a  constitution  and  form  of  go* 
vernment  suited  to  their  peculiar  purposes  and  circum- 
stances. In  performing  this  important  work,  they  did  not 
feel  tliemselves  at  liberty  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
suggestions  of  caprice,  to  sever  themselves  from  the  organic 
body,  or  break  away  from  the  outward  historic  connexion 
of  the  Church.    But  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  chain  of  re* 
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gular  succession,  and  thus  attaching  themselves  to  tfa^ 
visible  Church,  as  it.  then  existed,  their  only  care  was  to 
exclude  its  corruptions,  and  to  return,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  model  of  the  primitive  Church,  And  it  is  generally 
allowed,  that  the  constitution  which  they  so  adopted,  more 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the .  Churches  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  than  any  other. 

As  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Brethren's 
Church,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  their  congregations 
and  missions,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemisphere, 
are  considered  as  component  parts  of  one  body,  constituting 
the  Unitas  Fratrum.  The  whole  of  this  Unity  is  repre- 
sented by  General  Synods,  held  from  time  to  time,  at  irre- 
gular intervals  of  from  seven  to  eleven,  or  tnore,  years,  by 
adjournments.  Th^se  Synods  are  composed  of  the  Bishopis 
and  other  ministering  servants  of  the  Unity  at  large,  or  of 
such  as  have  the  supervision  of  entire  districts, — and  of 
the  ministers,  and  by  delegates  chosen  to  represent  subor- 
dinate boards  and  individual  congregations.  All  these 
members  of  the  Synod  have  an  equal  right  to  vote,  and  are 
at  full  liberty  to  state  their  opinions  orally,  or  in  writing, 
on  ail  subjects  discussed.  But  when  the  subject  under 
consideration  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  assembled  Breth- 
ren, after  careful  investieation,  find  themselves  unable  to 
decide,  it  is  solemnly,  and  with  humbly  and  fervent  prayer, 
submitted,  by  the  Lot^  to  the  decision  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

During  the  recess  from  one  Synod  to  another,  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Unity  at  large  is  entrusted  to  a  Standing 
Committee  of  Bishops  and  Elders,  chosen  by  the  members 
of  the  Synod,  and  confirmed  by  the  Lot.  This  Board, 
which  is  denominated  the  "Elders'  Conference  of  the  Unity," 
and  has  its  seat  at  Berthelsdorf,  near  Herrnhut,  acts  in  the 
name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Synod,  to  whom  it  is 
responsible ;  while  all  other  boards  or  conferences,  and  all 
the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  are  subordinate  to  this  Elders' 
Conference  of  the  Unity.  Such  subordinate  boards  are 
the  Provincial  ConferenceSy  having  supervision  of  districts 
remote  from  the  seat  of  the  Standing  Committee,  as  in  the 
United  States.  Upon  these  devolves  the  appointment  of 
the  Ministers,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  congregations 
in  their  provinces.  Every  congregation,  moreover,  has  its 
own  "  Elders'  Conference"  or  Committee,  to  regulate  its 
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local  concerns,  in  subordination  to  the  Proyincial  Confer- 
ence of  the  district  and  the  Elders'  Conference  of  the  Unity. 
The  latter  keeps  up  an  uninterrupted  connexion  with  ail 
the  different  parts  of  the  Church,  and  is  to  be  consulted  on 
all  points  of  peculiar  difficulty  or  importance;  while, on  the 
other  hand,  no  stepd  can  be  taken  by  that  Board  in  refer- 
ence to  the  individual  concerns  of  any  congregation,  without 
the  concurrence  of  its  local  conference ;  so  that  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  authority  is  effectually  precluded. 

It  is  a  settl^  point  in  the  Brethren's  Church,  that  prin-^ 
ciples  and  rules  shall  govern,  and  not  men. 

In  cases  of  great  moment,  where  human  foresight  foils, 
and  neither  the  word  of  Ood  decides;  nor  the  finger  of  Pro* 
vidence  plainly  points  out  the  proper  course,  the  Brethren 
have  adopted,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  ute  of  the 
Lot,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  Apocftles,  (Acts  1 :  23- 
26.)  and  of  the  ancient  Vnitas  Ftatritm^  knd  in  a  simple  reli- 
ance on  the  wisdom,  power,  and  condescension  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church.  Besides  the  Synods,  none  but  the 
Elders*  Conference  of  the  Unity,  akid  the  Provincial  and 
Local  Conferences  ever  make  use  of  the  Lot ;  nor  do  these 
ever  recur  to  it,  without  having  thoroughly  weighed  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ana  always' for  the  directioii 
of  their  own  resolutions  exclusively.  The  Lot  never  de* 
termines  that  a  thing  must  absolutely  beilone,  but  merely 
indicates  that  the  measure  in  question  is  to  be  proposed  on 
the  part  of  the  Conference. 

Hence,  when  the  Lot  is  used  in  supplying  vacancies,  or 
appointing  Ministers  to  new  stations,  the  affirmative  decides 
merely  that  the  call  be  in  the  first  instance  offered  to  the  per- 
son named ;  and  it  is  then  left  to  his  own  conviction,  whetlier 
to  accept  or  decline  it.  Should  he  decline,  which,  however, 
is  not  aone  without  cogent  reasons,  another  suitable  candi- 
date is  submitted  to  the  Lot.  If  the  call  be  accepted,  it  is 
in  the  next  instance  submitted  to  the  local  conference  of  the 
place  in  question  for  their  acquiescence ;  and  only  aft^r  re- 
ceiving their  assent,  is  it  carried  into  execution.  It  will  be 
evident,  that  a  call  thtis  presented  to  a  candidate,  thousrh 
not  obligatory  upon  him,  must  yet  be  clothed  in  his  view 
with  peculiar  solemnity.  After  the  experience  of  nearly  a 
century,  during  which  time  this  method  of  procedure  has 
been  amply  tested,  the  Brethren  seem  still  to  be  attached  to 
it,  and,  notwitiistanding  the  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice 
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which  it  often  requires,  are  by  no  memiB  prepared  to  Aban- 
don it. 

A  letter  Just  received  in  this  country  from  a  member  of 
the  General  Synod,  assembled  this  year  at  Herrnhut,  con 
tains  the  foUowiufi^  passage,  which  may  illustrate  the  mode 
of  procedure  alluded  to.  <'  Yesterday  afternoon  the  impor^ 
tant  election  of  the  new  Elders'  Conference  of  the  Unity 
took  place^  It  was  a  solemn  time.  In  the  morning  it  had 
been  determined  that  every  member  elected  by  vote  should 
be  simply  subjected  to  the  decision  of  the  Lot.  There  were 
present  44  members  of  the  Synod,  and  one^third  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  were  necessary  to  a  choice.  The 
President  opened  the  Session  with  a  simple,  heartfelt 
prayer, — all  kneeling  and  imploring  the  Saviour's  presence 
and  direction.  It  was  an  impressive  scene,  to  see  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  Brethren's  Church  thus  calling  00 
their  Hea4  and  Master  for  his  influ^ace  in  so  important  a 
choice,  the  results  of  which  will  be  ielt  at  the  extrmnity  of 
Ithe  Brediren's  songregations*  In  silence  we  ^oceeded  to 
the  election  by^  votes.  Then,  all  standing,  the  choice  was 
submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  Lot,  and  thus  the  new 
Elders'  Conference  was  constituted." 

The  orders  in  the  Ministry  of  the  United  Brethren's 
Church,  are  those  of  Bishop,  Presbytery  and  Deacon, 
These  orders  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Unitas  Fra^ 
trunij  which,  iia  the  year  1467,  received  Episcopal  ordinar 
tion  from  the  Waldenses,  who  traced  the  succession  of 
their  Bishops  to  tlie  primitive  age.  The  line  of  J^hops  in 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  branch  of  the  Church  termi* 
nated  in  that  distinguished  scholar,  Amos  Comoiins,  at  tibe 
time  of  their  dispersion  a^d  exile.  But  Episcopal  ordina^ 
tion  was  transmitted  to  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, in  1735,  through  the  surviving  senior  Bishop  of  the 
•Polish  branch  of  the  ancient  Brethren's  Church,  Daniel 
Brnestus  Jabloasky,  who,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  coU 
ieague.  Bishop  Sitkovius,  consecrated  David  Nitschman, 
OS  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Renewed  Brethren's  Church. 

Agreeably  to  their  views  of  (Nrdination^  the  Episcopal 
office  does  not,  however,  in  itselij  invest  a  Bishop  with  any 
authority  for  ruling  either  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
Brethren's  Church*  The  Bishop,  as  well  as  every  Presby- 
.ter  and  Deacon,  must  receive  from  the  Syftod,  or  the 
Elder's  Conference  of  the  Uodty,  a  ^ciai  <adl  iblr  every 
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ofSce  he  is  to  fill,  and  a  special  commission  foreveiy.  Epis- 
copal function;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  ordaining  Ministers, 
vhich  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Bishops.  He  thus 
can  act  only  under  the  authority  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee, superintending  the  Church  at  large,  or  in  unison  with 
his  colleagues  in  the  subordinate  Boards  of  which  he  may 
be  the  Chairman.  The  principles  of  the  Brethren  allow  of 
no  supremacy  of  one  Bishop  over  another,  and  of  no  Epis- 
pocal  jurisdiction  over  separate  dioceses.  The  consecra- 
tion of  Bishops  takes  place  by  appointment  of  the  Synods, 
or  during  the  recess,  by  appointment  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, the  candidates  being  selected  from  among  the  Pres- 
byters by  plurality  of  votes,  and  subjected  to  the  decision 
of  the  Lot. 

To  the  order  of  Presbyters,  such  of  the  Deacons  are 
usually  admitted,  as  are  invested  with  the  pastoral  office  in 
a  congregation.  With  them  the  Deacons  are  associated  as 
assistants  in  the  Ministry.  The  latter,  however,  may,  in 
the  absence  of  a  Presbyter,  perform  the  same  Ministerial 
functions,  by  virtue  of  their  ordination. 

Highly  as  the  United  Brethren  pri2e  their  episcopacy, 
and  episcopal  ordination  thus  derived  to  them,  they  are  not 
exclusive  in  their  views  on  this  head,  but  feel  at  liberty  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Ministers  not  episcopally 
ordained,  belonging  to  other  denominations  which  agree 
with  them  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Thus  mey 
occupy,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  middle  ground  between  the 
two  great  bodies  of  the  Church,  divided  on  the  question  of 
ordination.  The  same  may  be  said  of  them  in  regard  to 
the  question  of /orww  q/*  prayer.  They  have  an  ancient 
and  simple  Liturgy,  used  by  them  on  the  Lord's  Day  Morn- 
ing, and  other  forms  for  Baptism,  Burial,  ice.  But  they 
likewise  make  use  of  extempore  prayer,  both  in  their  public 
and  in  their  more  private  services.  It  may  also  be  remark- 
ed, that  in  performing  the  rite  of  ordination,  and  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments,  their  Bishops  and  other  Ministers 
appear  in  a  plain  tokite  surplice, — another  usage  derived 
from  antiquity,  and  considered  by  them  as  belonging  to  the 
ejtternal  solemnities  of  divine  worship,  though  by  no 
means  essential  to  its  acceptable  performance. 
.  From  this^neral  viewof  the  constitution  of  the  Breth- 
ren's Church,  It  will  appear  to  be  in  many  respects  peculiar, 
and  perhaps  better  adapted,  as  has  been  alretudy  remarked, 
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to  a  small  and  select  rather  than  a  very  numeroas  body. 
It  resembles  the  order  of  a  well-regulated  family  of  brothers, 
subject  one  to  another  in  brotherly  love,  and  all  bowing  in 
submission  to  one  exalted  Head.  Whatever  may  be 
thouffht  of  its  peculiar  organization,  abstractly  considered, 
if  it  be  judged  of  by  its  practical  effects,  it  must  be  highly 
esteemed.  This  system  of  government,  however,  more  than 
almost  any  other,  presupposes  a  spirit  of  love,  humility,  self- 
denial,  submissiveness,  and  mutual  confidence  and  forbear- 
ance, the  absence  of  which,  should  it  ever  be  totally  lost, 
would  involve  its  entire  destruction,  or  if  the  skeleton  should 
survive  the  spirit,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  preserving. 

We  will  only  add  a  few  ^ords  relative  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinances  as  practised  in  the  Brethren!s 
Church,  and  the  terms  of  admission  to  their  communion. 

The  children  of  members  are  baptized  as  soon  after 
their  birth  as  may  be  convenient,  and  are  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  Church ;  or,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  as 
members  in  an  incipient  state.  As  such  they  are  entitled  to 
the  personal  attentions  of  the  Pastor,  and  receive  them  in 
the  degree  that  circumstances  may  permit.  In  the  more 
compact  settlements,  where  all  the  heads  of  families  are 
members  of  the  Church,  and  the  children  are  all  within  a 
short  distance  of  ihe  place  of  worship  or  school,  their  in- 
struction by  the  pastor  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  is  carried 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  Sab- 
bath. Where  there  is  more  than  one  minister  in  a  place, 
one  of  them  is  especially  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
children. 

When  the  youth,  thus  trained  up,  arrive  at  years  of  re- 
flection, they  are  proposed  to  the  local  conference,  and 
prepared  by  their  minister  for  Confirmation.  This  rite, 
among  the  Brethren,  is  not  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
Bishop,  but  may  be  administered  by  every  ordained  pastor. 
It  usually  takes  place  once  a  year,-  if  any  youth  of  the  proper 
age  and  character  are  candidates  for  it.  Such  persons  are 
usually  instructed  with  great  care  during  several  months 
preceding  this  solemn  ratification  of  their  baptismal  cove- 
nant Thus  prepared,  they  are  examined,  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation,  in  regard  to  their  religious  knowledge, 
and  their  readiness  to  assume  personally  their  baptismal  en- 
gagements. Having  answered  the  questions  proposed  to 
them  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  they  are  solemnly  confirmed^ 
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by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  commended  in  prayer  to  the 
grace  of  God.  They  are  then  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  from  the  time  of  their  confirmation 
are  regarded  as  communicant  members  of  the  Church. 

Adults  joining  the  society,  if  previously  communicants  in 
some  other  denomination,  are  received  as  such  on  satisfac- 
tory testimony ;— if  baptized  in  early  or  later  years,  but 
never  yet  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  another  church, 
they  are  confirmed  as  above  ; — and  if  unbaptized,  they  are 
adcbd  to  the  church  by  baptism,  and  are  thenceforward  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  communicants. 

In  the  Brethren  s  congregations  in  New- York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  some  other  American  cities,  and  in  a  few  country 
churches  similarly  constituted,  the  youth  are  not  regularly 
confirmed  at  a  certain  age ;  but  it  is  left  to  their  option 
whether  and  when  to  come  forward  to  unite  with  the 
church  as  communicant  members,  though  it  is  expected  that 
this  duty  will  not  be  long  delayed.  Until  then,  though  re- 
garded indeed  as  belonging  to  the  church,  they  do  not 
apjproach  the  Lord's  table.  Into  this  wider  sphere,  or  outer 
circle  of  Church  membership,  other  persons,  beside  their 
own  youth,  may  be  received  at  their  request  previous  to 
their  becoming  members  in  full  communion. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  in  some  of  the 
Brethren's  congregations  once-  a  month  ;  in  others,  once  in 
two  months.  •  It  is  celebrated  in  presence  of  communicants 
only,  and  of  such  other  persons  as  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  witness  this  ordinance,  and  have  obtained  permission 
from  the  Minister  to  be  present.  Communicants  of  other 
Churches,  in  good  and  regular  standing,  are  cordially  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  members  of  the 
Brethren's  Church,  on  previously  signifying  their  wishes  to 
the  pastor. 

The  prevailing  desire  of  the  Brethren  to  be  rather  a 
select,  than  a  large  body,  withholds  them  from  eflTorts  to  add 
numbers  indiscriminately  to  their  communion.  Everyone 
who  would  unite  with  them  is  expected  to  possess,  not  only 
a  strictly  moral  character,  and  to  be  consistent  in  his  whde 
deportment,  but  to  give  satisfactory  evidence,  that  a  work 
of  .divine  grace  is  at  least  begun  m  his  heart,  and  that,  in 
uniting  with  the  Church,  he  cherishes  a  sincere  desire*  to  ad- 
vance to  greater  maturity  of  Christian  character. 

It  will  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  indefinite  toleration 
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extended  by  this  society  to  varying  views  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, must  necessarily  be  followed  by  an  abundant  harvest 
of  errours.  And  this  result  might  be  justly  expected  to  take 
place  among  those,  whose  hearts  had  not  been  reached  by 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  who  had  not  therefore  become 
experimentally  acquainted  with  its  truth?;  nor  could  the' 
corruption  of  doctrine  be  prevented  among  such  persons  by 
any  guards  that  might  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  errour.  But 
a  genuine  experience  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  being  pre- 
supposed, such  a  union  as  has  been  described  among  those 
cherishing  different  speculative  views,  must  have  a  powerful 
tendency  to  bring  them  all  to  agree,  at  last,  in  the  most 
simple  and  scriptural  form  of  doctrine. 

The  experience  of  the  United  Brethren  has  amply  proved, 
that  those  differences  of  opinion  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  their  various  tropes,  and  which  for  a  time  called  for  the 
inutual  exercise  of^  charity,  have  very  soon  disappeared, 
under  the  influence  .of  an  intimate  and  fraternal  fellowship^ 
while  those  who  have  separated  themselves  from  their 
fellow-christians  for  the  sake  of  holding  the  truth  more 
purely,  have  almost  invariably  run  themselves  into  one  ex- 
treme, and  driven  those  they  left  behind  into  the  other. 
Notwithstanding  the  liberal  indulgence  exercised  by  the 
United  Brethren  towards  different  forms  of  doctrine,  they 
have  been  kept  renlarkably  free  from  the  errours  which  have 
prevailed  around  them,  and  have  held  the  truth  in  great 
purity  and  simplicity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Cross  has  con- 
tinued, from  age  to  age,  and  still  is,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  testimony  to  the  Christian  and  Heathen  world.  The 
Fall  of  man,  and  the  consequent  depravity  of  the  human 
heart ; — the  love  of  God  in'  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  the  sins 
of  the  world ; — the  advent,  sufierings,  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  our  Mediator  and  Advocate  ; — the 
necessity  of  regeneration  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ; — the  forgiveness  of  sin  imparted  to  the  sincere 
penitent  through  a  living  faith  in  the  all-sufficient  atonement 
of  the  Son  of  God ; — the  vital  and  indissoluble  union  of  the 
pardoned  sinner  with  his  Saviour ; — the  diligent  Use  of  ap- 

Eointed  means ; — the  progressive  sanctification  of  soul  and 
ody  through  divine  grace : — these  are  the  great  topics  on 
which  the  Brethren  insist,  exhibiting  them  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  addressing  them 
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directly  to  the  heart,  without  any  attempts  at  metaphysical 
nicety,  or  parade  of  a  superficial  philosophy. 

Venerable  for  its  antiquity, — connected  with  the  early 
Eastern  Church  by  an  orderly  and  unbroken  succession ; — 
conformed  in  its  organization,  by  general  consent,  to  the 
model  of  the  Primitive  Church  ;—holding  a  just  medium 
between  the  extremes  of  hierarchical  rigor,  and  anarchical 
prostration  of  authority,  of  formal  and  pompous  ceremony, 
and  meagre  and  vulgar  plainness,— of  a  literal  and  exclusive 
orthodoxy,  and  a  false  and  boundless  liberality ; — at  peace 
among  themselves,  and  extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
those  who  deny  it  to  each  other; — ^far  removed  in  principle 
and  spirit  from  all  participation  in  the  strife  of  tongues  and 
of  pens,  and  the  conflicts  of  rival  sects  and  parties ; — ^keep- 
ing alive,  amidst  the  smiles  of  general  favour,  that  devoted 
piety  which  it  exhibited  under  the  frowns  of  persecution ; — 
uninfected,  to  a  great  degree,  with  that  spirit  of  errour,  pride, 
ostentation,  and  worldliness,  which  has  recently  spread  with 
such  alarming  rapidity  among  Christians ; — retaining,  in  an 
artificial  age,  an  air  of  patriarchal  simplicity , — their  charac^ 
teristic,  ancestral  virtue  ;— and  pursumg  with  singleness  of 
aim  to  the  neglect  of  inferior  and  merely  secular  objects 
those  exalted  ends  for  which  the  church  was  instituted; — 
such  is  the  spectacle  which  the  Brethren's  Unity  presents, 
unobtrusively,  to  the  contemplation  of  her  sister  commu- 
nions, and  of  the  surrounding  world  1 

In  view  of  this  example  of  the  United  Brethren,  is  there 
any  one  who  can  seriously  suppose,  that  the  union  of  Chris- 
tians  of  difierent  denominations  under  a  simple  creed  and 
form  of  government,  is  a  thing  in  itself  chimerical  and  im- 

!)racticable,-— one  of  those  pleasing  visions,  with  which  the 
ancy  of  contemplative  minds  may  innocently  cheat  itself, 
but  which  can  never  be  realized  7  On  the  contrary,  must  it 
not  be  obvious,  that  if  those  dispositions  which  Christianity 
inspires  and  imperiously  demands,  were  duly  exercised, 
such  a  union  would  not  only  be  possible,  but  easy  7  and  that 
its  only  impracticability  results  from  some  of  the  most  unhal- 
lowed passions  of  the  human  heart?  It  may  be  conceded, 
indeed,  that  if  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  Union,  that  all  who  would  participate  in  it 
should  believe  and  walk  exactly  alike  in  every  respect,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  impracticable, — and  if  it  could  be 
brought  about,  on  the  ground  of  an   absolute  unifonnity, 
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would  have  little  merit  in  it,  since  it  would  involve  none  of 
those  tolerant  virtues,  which  are  amonff  the  highest  Chris- 
tian attainments. — But  if»  in  order  to  mis  Union,  it  is  only 
necessary,  that  Christians  of'difllerent  denominations,  not- 
wUhstanding  their  minor  diferences,  or  muiuaUy  tolerating 
theniy  should  adopt  a  common  creed,  and  submit  themselves 
to  a  common  authority,  and  thus  constitute  themselves  one 
bodj/y  for  the  better  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  the  better  attainment  of  its  ends, — then  is  it  no 
otherwise  impossible,  than  for  the  carnal  mind  to  be  subject 
to  the  law  of  God.  The  inability  of  Christian  sects,  to 
become  united  on  these  grounds,  is  that  moral  inability, 
which  so  far  from  palliating  guilt,  constitutes,  as  we  are 
often  told,  its  very  essence. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  if  Christian  sects  were  united 
into  one  body,  they  would  sink  into  a  torpid  inaction, — ^that 
the  higher  principles  of  love,  duty,  and  faith  are  not  power- 
ful enough,  when  left  to  themselves,  to  move  the  Church, 
but  need  to  be  energized  by  the  earthly  principles  of  secta- 
rian rivalry  and  jealousy  ; — 

As  if  the  Charch.  thoagh  born  of  Heaven,  must  owe 
To  opposite  and  fierce  extremes  its  life ; — 
Not  to  the  golden  mean  and  gentle  flow, 
Of  troths  that  soften  haired,  temper  strife. 

Such  views  as  these,  so  dishonouring  to  Christianity,  are  di- 
rectly contradicted  by  the  history  of  the  United  Brethren. 
Superiour  to  the  motives  of  party  interest,  and  utterly  dis- 
owning them,  they  have  laboured  with  unexampled  assiduity, 
perseverance  and  success  in  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
sustained  only  by  the  all-controlling  motive  of  gratitude  to 
Him,  who  gave  bis  life  a  ransom  for  them. 

But  we  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the  lessons  which  might 
be  derived  from  the  example  of  this  venerable  body  of 
Christians.  May  it  not  be  in  vain  that  this  example  has  been 
presented  !  May  the  kindly  influence  of  its  principles  and 
example  be  widely  felt,  in  softening  the  asperities  of  relig- 
ious controversy,  so  long  as  the  defence  of  the  truth  against 
the  threatening  assaults  of  errour  shall  make  controversy 
necessary, — and  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  happy  con- 
summation when,  in  the  highest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense,  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world, 
shall  constitute  one  well-organized,  harmonious  band  of 
United  Brethren  I 
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Art.  YIL    Moral  Reform  Societies. 

The  principles  and  plan»  of  any  Society,  having  for  its 
professed  object  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  man,  cannot 
out  be  interesting  to  all  who  desire  and  expect  the  ultimate 
removal  of  the  woes  of  this  wailing  world.  They  are  in- 
teresting in  a  two-fold  point  of  view ;  that,  if  right  and  salu- 
tary, the  principles  may  be  circulated  and  the  plans  encou- 
raged ;  or,  if  they  tend  rather  to  disaster  than  benefit,  that 
they  may  be  discouraged  and  condemned.  Though  it  be 
an  invidious  office  to  condemn  a  project  professedly  benevo- 
lent, yet  both  truth  and  duty  sometimes  demand  that  this 
office  should  be  discharged.  Though  the  desire  of  reform 
be  the  sign  of  a  benevolent  intention ;  yet  this  desire  may  be 
developed  in  such  spurious  modes  of  action,  as  will  prove 
injurious,  not  only  to  the  cause  directly  advocated,  hut,  by 
the  force  of  sympathy  and  imitation,  to  every  kindred,  be- 
nevolent enterprise. 

The  necessity  of  examining  the  principles  and  plans  of 
Moral  Reform  Societies  is,   also,  now   peculiarly  urgent. 
Through  their  journals  and  agents  they  are  loudly  and  fre- 
quently calling  upon  all  Christian  people  to  band  themselves 
in  this  enterprise  ;  and  calling,  not  only  in  the  language  of 
persuasion  and  reasoning,  but  in  that  of  insinuation,  satire 
and  deinunciation  against  all  who  will  not  conform  them- 
selves to  the  model  which  they  have  set  up,  who  withhold 
their  names  and  influence  from  the  project  of  directly  at- 
tacking licentiousness  and  its  allied  sins ;  and  so  calling,  as 
if  neutrality  were  a  sin, — as  if  the  time  which  the  judicious 
generally  take  for  the  examination  of  the  merits  of  any 
cause  Were  fully  expired, — as  if  the  season  of  probation  with 
these  societies  and  their  principles  were  passed,  and  they 
stood  self-vindicated,  in  tneir  righteousness  and  fitness  to 
the  proposed  ends :  so  that  only  long-fostered  prejudice, 
fastidious  delicacy,  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  a  direct  alliance 
with  licentiousness,  could  oppose  their  principles,  or  refuse 
to  propel  their  designs.     The  challenge  has  been  given,  and 
silence  will  be  interpreted  as  acquiescence,  or  ignorance,  or 
timidity,  or  prejudice,  or  guilt.    It  will  be  decorous,  then,  to 
inquire,  whether  the  question  of  duty,  as  to  the  sin  pf  lewd- 
ness and  the  mode  of  its  e^^tirpation,  has  been,  in  fact,  defi- 
nitively settled  for  the  Christian  public  by  these  Moral 
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Reform  Societies  and  their  advocates.  If  it  has  been  set- 
tled, then,  our  hearts  and  hands  must  be  given  to  the  work  ; 
if  it  has  not,  then  our  reasons  for  demurring  to  their  extra- 
ordinary claims  and  pretensions,  ought  to  be  fully  and 
fairly  stated,  that  it  may  be  seen  that  silence,  dissent  and 
opposition  may  be  attributed  to  other  sources  than  prejudice 
or  guilt. 

We  have  ample  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  principles,  plans  and  expectations  of  these  So* 
cieties.  Their  Journals  have  fearlessly  avowed  their  whole 
creed,  social,  moral  and  religious.  They  have  given  us  all 
the  principles  they  advocate,  with  the  basis  of  these  princi- 
ples ;  all  the  plans  they  adopt,  and  the  reasons  for  these 
plans;  all  the  results  they  expect  to  achieve,  with  the 
grounds  of  expectation.  From  the  authorized  publica- 
tions of  these  Societies,  we  have  obtained  all  our  informa- 
tion as  to  their  doctrines  and  designs. 

A  preliminary  statement  of  the  principles  of  these  anti- 
licentious,  or,  by  euphemism,  Moral  Reform  Societies,  will 
be  useful  to  our  argument.  Licentiousness,  say  they,  is 
one  of  the  most  frightful  evils  with  which  our  country  is 
cursed.  The  gospel  assures  us,  that  all  sin  will  finally  be 
eradicated,  licentiousness,  of  course,  is  included.  But  how? 
Will  the  preaching  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
accomplish  this?  No,— ^-for  the  tide  of  sin  has  only  swelled 
higher  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  evangelical  preaching. 
The  direct  preaching  of  the  gospel  is,  then,  too  tardy  a 
mode  of  uprooting  the  evil ;  and  besides,  licentiousness  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  this  preaching,  and  (by  force 
of  the  comparison)  an  obstacle  must  be  removed  before  that 
which  it  opposes  can  find  entrance.  Hence  licentiousness 
must  be  extirpated,  before  the  gospel,  which  is  the  great 
remedy  for  it,  can  have  access.  Having  convinced  mem- 
selves  of  the  truth  of  this  preposterous  misstatement,  the  next 
inquiry  still  concerns  the  how  ?  Whatever  can  he  done,  must 
he  done,  is  the  motto  which  defines  at  once  their  duty  and 
their  power.  Is  there  not,  they  inquire,  some  more  power- 
ful agent  than  the  preaching  of  Christ?  In  the  moral 
power,  and  moral  means  of  the  present  day^in  the.  system 
of  direct  attack  upon  a  special  sin,  and  extraordinary  eflforts 
for  its  suppression,  is  found  the  type  of  those  principles  and 
plans  which  will,  can  and  must,  in  their  view,  restore  the 
whole  world  to  seemliness  of  behaviour  and  purity  of  life. 
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These,  in  kmdred  enterprises,  have  proved  signally  success- 
ful. Though  by  availing  themselves  of  these,  they  do  not 
directly  preach  Jesus  Chnst,  yet  they  are  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel;  because  the  gospel  is  peculiarly  severe  ia 
its  condemnation  of  this  sin,  and  its  injunctions  as  to  the  ob- 
servance of  chastity ; — and  thus  they  are  preparing  the 
way  for  Christ,  very  much  as  John  the  Baptist  did. 

Though  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  any  sin  being 
entirely  destroyed  by  these  moral  means,  yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect,  that  some  one  will  be,  some  time  or  other. 
Thus  is  Christ  forsaken,  as  the  grand  remedy, — and  in  what 
do  they  find  a  substitute  ?    In  exposure  of  the  vice^ — for  the 
poet  says,  ^  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  horrid  mien,  As  to  be 
hated  only  needs  be  seen.'' — In  a  right  state  of  public  senti-- 
ment^  this  will  be  an  effectual  cure.     So  they  proceed  to 
reform  public  opinion.' — In  the  application  of  t/ie  principle 
of  combined  action.    If  they  can  get  every  body  to  pledge 
themselves  to  be  chaste,  there  certainly  would  be  no  licen- 
tiousness, provided  they  all  mean  to  do  as  they  say  they 
will.     They  propose,  still  further,  to  call  the  female  sex^ 
who  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  who  give  the  tone  to 
society,  to  decided  action  upon  this  subject    Ignorance  is  the 
parent  of  crime ;  especially,  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  the 
abandoned,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  vice.     So,  by  the  press,  they  propose   to  instruct  all 
men,  women  and  chilai*en  in  the  enormity  of  the  evil: 
that  their  minds  may   be  well  garrisoned  against  both 
direct  and  indirect  assault     They  have  *'lit3e  faith  in 
cure ;"  all  their  provisions  are  chiefly  preventive ;  if  they 
publish  the  statistics  or  unveil  the  facts  of  this  sin,  it  is  that 
they  may  prevent  it ;  if  they  organize  societies,  this  is  also 
for  prevention.     To  their  holy  cause,  there  can  be  but  two 
sides.    On  the  one  hand  will  be  arrayed  the  pure  and  en- 
lightened ;  on  the  other,  those  who  are  ignorant,  prejudiced 
or  guilty.  So  all  shall  be  praised  and  quoted  who  favour  their 
system,  and  all  who  are  reluctant  to  engaee  with  them 
must  (duty  demands  it)  be  cashiered,  as  wilfully  blind,  or 
unaccountably  prejudiced,  or  secretly  conniving'  at  licenti- 
ousness. There  is  a  strange  fastidiousness  in  the  community 
as  to  the  mentioning  of  facts  and  the  hearing  of  narrations 
connected  with  this  vice.      This  fastidiousness  must  be 
branded  as  false  delicacy,  and  removed  by  reprobation  or 
satire,  antecedent  to  efficient  action  or  to  the  formation  d* 
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public  sentiment  This  enterprise  is  to  be  upheld,  not 
simply  as  a  moral,  or  as  a  benevolent  work ;  but  strictly  as 
a  leli^ous  movement,  for  the  sucbess  of  which  the  whole 
church  is  responsible.  The  expected  result  from  all  this 
system  of  means  is,  the  final  extirpation  of  Kcentiousruss, 
And,  finally,  these  principles  and  plans  are  all  Biblical. — 
The  Bible  is  professedly  the  text-book  of  these  Reformers 
in  all  their  movements.  By  it  they  stand  or  fall.  Do  these 
principles  and  plans  approve  themselves  to  common  sense 
and  pnilosophy  7  Are  they  authorized  by  the  Bible  ?  Will 
they  effect  a  radical  cure  of  the  evil  ?  Or  are  they  as 
absurd,  unscriptural  and  pernicious,  as  they  are  novel,  and 
till  recently,  unheard  of? 

The  following  subjects  for  examination  may  be  selected 
from  the  above  expos^  of  their  system, — 1st.  The  alleged 
criminality  and  impropriety  of  the  so-cllled  false  delicacy. 
2d.  The  propriety  of  forming  societies  for  this  special  object; 
with  particular  reference  to  the  demands  made  upon  the 
female  sex  to  take  a  conspicuous  part ;  and  also,  to  the 
stress  laid  upon  **  public  opinion  '^  as  a  means  of  reform. 
Sd.  The  system  of  exposure,  so  fearlessly  advocated  as  effi- 
cacious for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  this  evil. 

I.  Fastidious  delicacy.  Declamation  a^inst  this  is  the 
entering  wedj^  to  all  the  proceedings  of  Moral  Reform 
Societies.  That  delicacy  on  this  subject  which  has  hereto- 
fore so  honourably  characterized  American  society,  is 
alternately  reviled,  satirized  nnd  reasoned  against  What 
is  **  false  delicacy  7  *'  Is  it  a  pretension  to  what  does  not 
really  exist?  Or  is  it  a  right  feeling  in  a  morbid  state? 
That  it  is  the  former  cannot  in  common  honesty  be  sup- 
posed. If  the  latter,  what  are  the  symptoms  of  its  diseased 
state  ?  As  far  as  we  can  divine,  false  delicacy,  in  the  sense 
of  our  reformers,  is  an  unwiliinmess  to  listen  to,  or  to  read, 
the  details  of  licentiousness.  The  sign  of  the  morbidness  of 
delicacy,  is  the  stopping  of  the  ears  to  the  details  of  scduc-^ 
tion,  or  the  statistics  of  libertinism.  What  is  this  refusal  an 
indication  of  7  Of  conscious  guilt?  Say  rather  of  a  mind 
which  recoils  from  what  is  impure ;  or  say,  still  further,  it  is 
a  signal  of  the  opposition  felt,  instinctively  felt,  by  every 
pure  mind,  to  the  exposures  of  Moral  Reform  Journals ; 
and  the  reason  of  the  aversion  which  is  manifested  by  these 
societies  to  this,  so-^Med^  fastidiousness,  stands  distinctly 
rovealed.  Their  whole  system  requires  an  attack  upon  this 
Vol.  hi.  79  ^ 
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prevalent  reserve.  Societies  cannot  be  formed,  public  sen- 
timent cannot  be  developed,  females  cannot  be  generally 
interested  in  this  anti-licentious  enterprise,  unless  their  ex^ 
posures  can  be  unscrupulously  received.  Females  cannot 
bind  themselves  to  exclude  the  libertine  from  their  social 
intercourse,  until  they  are  made  willing  to  inquire  whether 
be  has  ever  frequented  a  brothel,  or  been  guilty  of  adultery 
or  fornication — or  until  they  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  institute 
such  a  scrutiny.  Such  is  the  necessity  which  is  imposed 
upon  moral  Reforniers  to  depreciate  the  shrinking  delicacy 
and  silent  reserve  which  have  hitherto  banished  sutgccts  of 
this  nature  from  the  intercourse  of  Christian  society.  In 
defence  of  the  system  they  pursue,  the  reformers  tell  us, "  to 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure  ;" — a  maxim  very  true  in  itself, 
but  very  inapplicable  to  the  world  as  it  now  exists.  To  the 
pure  all  things  areypure,  because  they  instinctively  throw 
off  all  that  is  impure  ;  and  not  because  they  can  safely  be 
intimate  with  the  dark  doings  of  the  abandoned.  Such 
minds  have  too  much  love  for  the  growth  of  goodness  in 
themselves  and  others ;  and  too  much  repugnance  to  what 
is  evil,  even  to  dwell  long  upon,  what  is  polluted.  When 
sensual  desires  are  so^far  subjugated,  that  the  mind  can  no 
longer  be  eniiamed  by  them, — when  there  is  no  soil  for 
impure  thoughts  to  grow,  upon;  may  we  be  pertinently 
told,  that  to  me  pure  all  things  are  pure ;  for  like  ttiat  river 
of  water,  which  flows  untainted  through  the  salt  mines  of 
Poland,  such  hearts  will  mingle  undefiled  with  the  pollution 
to  which  they  bear  neither  affinity  nor  resemblance. 

The  question  lies  between  a  willingness  to  hear  the  facts 
and  details  of  licentiousness,  and  an  unwillingness  to  hear 
them.  Upon  this  we  would  simplv  ask,  which  would  mark 
a  purer  state  of  the  public  morals  i  Have  those  periods  oi 
French  society  been  most  distinguished  for  their  purity  i|i 
which  freedom  of  communication  upon  such  subjects  most 
prevailed  ?  Are  not  the  haunts  of  the  licentious  and  impure 
the  very  places  in  which  are  most  freely  retailed  the  tales  of 
seduction  and  the  statistics  of  licentiousness  ?  Would  we, 
then,  mark  American  virtue  by  the  very  signs  which  have  cha- 
racterised the  most  corrupt  periods  of  trans«Atlantic  societv  7 
and  which  have  always  been  the  ominous  tokens  of  pollu- 
tion ? 

This  policy,  though  it  be  favourable  to  anti-licentious 
societies,  is  suicidal  to  the  real  cause  of  chastity.    AinoDg 
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all  the  atniable  characteristics  of  the  female  sex,  if  we  were 
to  designate  one  which  should  be  the  last  attacked,  and  the 
first  to  receive  approbation  and  support,  we  would,  point  to 
this  delicacy  and  reserve  upon  subjectJi,  where  nature  her- 
self teaches  that  delicacy  and  reserve  are.  right.  God  has 
in  mercy  bestowed  this  instinct  upon  those  whom  he  has 
placed  in  this  world  of  trial,  as  the  safeguard  and  the  amulet 
of  virtue.  And  He  has  so  constituted  all  minds  that  they 
instinctively  sympathise  with  its  appeals.  He  who  dares 
to  intimate  a  libertine  wish  is  most  effectually  repelled  by 
the  instinctive  and  indignant  recoil  of  the  uncorrupted  mind. 
All  our  instincts  are  given  us  for  good.  They  are  given, 
that  before  the  more  slow-moving  intellect  can  act,  the 
mind  may  repel  assault,  or  avoid  danger.  Before  the  judge- 
raent  can  decide,  their  lightning  action  is  felt  and  acknow- 
led^d.  Without  them  we  should  waver,  and  be  slow  in 
decision.  But  at  the  approach  of  danger,  they  take  up  our 
cause,  and- cry  out  for  instant  escape.  So,  at  the  approach 
of  whatever  is  polluting,  delicacy  is  ready  with  its  involun- 
tary recoil  and  its  sensitive  reserve.  Chastity,  and  Delicacy, 
and  Reserve  go  hand  in  hand;  a  sisterhood  of  virtues.  Let 
Reserve  still  plead  for  her  sister  Virtues;  she  is  their 
guardian ;  let  her  still  continue  to  plead  in  her  mute,  yet 
significant  language.  Attempt  not  to  destroy  the  polish  of 
this  delicacy,  lest,  perchance,  you  weaken  its  temper  also, 
and  frustrate  its  benevolent  end. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  substitute  for  this  reserve  and  so- 
called  fastidiousness?  for  our  reformers  act  upon  the 
principle  of  compensation.  ^1.  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  of 
the  seducer,  and  all  the  statistics  of  abandonment.  The 
Greeks  were  reproved  by  the  early  Christians  for  arming 
their  virgin  deities  with  a  shield  and  a  lance ;  but  even 
Gentile  philosophy  did  hot  put  the  weapons  of  the  seducer 
into  the  hands  of  the  chaste.  Who  would  trust  the  defence 
of  virtue  to  such  a  mercenary  garrison  ?  A  country's  best 
defence,  is  its  native  citizens;  a  female's  surest  armour  is 
her  natural  reserve.  This  reserve  is  the  best  interpreter 
and  most  rapid  repellant  of  the  arts  and  advances  of  the 
libertine.  Who  would  not  prefer  to  trust  for  the  defence  of 
virtue  to  the  retreating  flight  of  delicacy,  than  to  the  confii> 
dent  resistance  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
arts,  deceits  and  wiles,  which  reducers  have  practised 
from  the  time  of  Shechem  until  now  7 
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**  But  it  is  not  the  delicacy  itself,  it  is  only  the  excess  of  it» 
"which  we  blame.''    And  who  will  mark  the  limits  between 
the  two?    Who  will  say  where   delicacy  ceases  to  be 
delicacy,  and  becomes  fastidiousness?    Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  will  define  the  signs  which  distinguish  a  consci- 
entious hearing  of  tales  of  seduction,  a  dutiful  preparation 
for  encounter  with  the  libertine  by  acquiring  knowledge  of 
all  his  ways,  from  a  brazen-facedness  which  never  blushes 
at  the  story  of  shame,  because  it  has  lost  the  susceptibilities 
it  once  possessed  ?    Better,  far  better,  that  delicacy  should 
be  over-wrought  into  fastidiousness,  than  that  it  should  de- 
generate into  shamelessness.    When  this  delicate  reserve  is 
once  lost,  it  can  never  be  regained.    Its  place  may  be  sup- 
planted, but  it  cannot  be  supplied,  by  the  duties  which 
Moral  Reform  Societies  impose.    Is  it  said,  that  much  of 
this  delicacy  is  a  pretence?   Is  the  danger  of  hypocrisy 
diminished,  by  substituting  as  the  sign  of  purity,  a  willing- 
ness to  join  a  Moral  Reform  Society?    In  conclusion  we 
would  ask,  whether  Paul  adopted  this  principle  of  Moral 
Reform,  when  he  gave  the  injunction,  ^  but  fornication  and 
all  unclcanness — let  it  not  once  be  named  among  you,  as 
becometh  saints  ? " 

11.  The  principk  afcornbined  €Lction^  as  appUed  to  the 
extermination  oflicentiousnest.  That  die  organizing  of  the 
whole  community,  under  their  standard,  is  a  cardinal  pur- 
pose with  these  societies,  is  recorded  in  almost  every 
number  of  their  journals.  By  combined  and  direct  action 
they  expect  to  abolish  licentiousness.  This  is  their  ultimate 
purpose.  What  are  these  societies  to  do  for  its  attainment? 
Ist.  '*  To  diffuse  liffht  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  great 
extent  of  this  sin— hy  pointing  out  the  numberless  lures  and 
arts  practised  by  the  destroyer."*  2d.  **To  unite  all 
society,  but  principally  *  virtuous  females,'  together,  for  the 
]>revention  of  licentiousness."  3d.  **  To  form  a  public  sen- 
timent that  will  destroy  this  evil."  The  propnety  of  the 
iirst  object  we  shall  consider  in  another  place ;  only  stating 
here,  that  if  the  system  of  exposure  be  wrong,  one  of  the 
strongest  foundiettions  of  these  societies  is  removed. 

Upon  the  danger  of  carrying  the  principle  of  combined 
action  to  excess,  of  applying  it  to  trifling  objects,  we  cannot 
dwell  long,  though  we  think  this  subject  deserves  the  atteo- 

*  Coiutn.  of  N.  Y.  F.  Moral  Reform  Bodeiy.    Artick  Q. 
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tion  of  the  moralist  and  Christian.  Though  combined 
action  is  mighty,  it  has  its  metes  and  bounds.  It  is  good 
only  in  a  good  cause.  Its  very  power  constitutes  its  tear- 
fulness when  wrongly  applied.  As  to  its  direct  effects, 
even  in  a  good  cause,  one  of  its  obvious  tendencies  is  to 
make  individual  conscience  less  active,  to  make  each  ofie  feel 
weak,  until  he  is  supported,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  by  his 
neighbours.  It  may  be  so  abused  that  no  one  shall  under- 
take the  most  trivial  reform  in  the  domestic  or  social  circle, 
without  applying;  this  principle.  It  may  be  so  abused,  tliat 
even  in  cases  of  conscience,  an  individual  shall  not  feel  firm, 
unless  supported  by  the  concurrent  consciences  of  tlie  com« 
m  unity.  It  may  be  so  abused,  that  any  reformers,  may  be 
able  to  erect  themselves  into  dictators  of  public  morals, 
— into  a  great  public  conscience,  the  heart  of  society,  by 
whose  beatings  all  shall  regulate  their  pulse ;  which  shall 
prescribe  oracularly,  not  only  upon  what  in  general  princi- 
ples is  right,  but  upon  all  the  minutiae  and  details  of  right 
be  equally  imperious,  and  exact  equal  deference.  It  may 
be  so  abused,  that  the  decisions  of  a  public  meeting,  or  the 
lucubrations  of  a  public  journal,  devoted  to  the  object  of 
spreading  the  principles  of  a  society,  shall  be  the  infallible 
rule  of  practice ;  wnether  it  define  the  limits  to  which  a 
gentleman's  evening  visits  may  extend,  or  the  heighth,  length, 
and  transparency  of  a  lady's  wearing  apparel.  It  may  be 
carried  so  far,  that  even  chastity,  not  content  with  its 
natural  unobtrusiveness,  shall  wish  to  be  united  with  a  great 

Eublic  chastity,  and  proclaim  its  purity,  and  its  impregna- 
ility  before  the  whole  world :  even  as  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants write  over  their  doors, "  No  cheating  done  here." 

Some  of  the  direct  efllects  of  forming  Moral  Reform 
Societies  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  their  very  formation 
it  is  implied,  that  a  public  avowal  of  chastity,  and  of  a  de- 
termination to  remam  chaste,  is  necessary  for  the  full  secu-  * 
rity  of  virtue : — that  adequate  testimony  cannot  be  given 
against  licentiousness  by  the  chaste,  except  in  the  records  of 
an  association ;  that  the  Church  is  now  lying  under  the  im- 
putation of  conniving  at  this  sin,  from  which  only  a  public 
disclaimer  can  absolve  it :  and  that  they  are  the  last,  the 
only,  and  the  efiectual  barrier  to  the  progress  of  corruption. 
Such  opinions  are  frequently  avowed  in  their  journals— and 
against  such  we  protest  In  this  is  implied  that  the  Church 
is  not,  as  a  matter  of  coursey  arrayed  against  the  carnal  < 
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appetites  ;~that  purity  is  not  as  much  to  be  .presupposed  in 
the  social  c  role,  as  at  the  legal  tribunal ; — that  chastity  must 
emerge  from  her  reserve,  and  in  Amazonian  fashion,  declare 
before  the  world  how  perfectly  chaste  she  is ;  that  impurity 
cannot  be  decisively  testified  against  except  by  signing  a 
constitution,  and  standing  its  pledged  supporters  before  a 
gazing  world ;  and  that  the  principle  of  combined  action  is 
efficacious  for  the  suppression  of  this  species  of  profligacy. 
In  the  state  of  the  Chufch  and  of  the  domestic  circle,  we 
find  no  waiTant  for  such  assertions :  nor  in  the  means  di* 
vinely  provided  for  the  remedy  of  sin,  do  we  know. that  the 
formation  of  societies  has  30  exalted  a  place. 

Another  direct  effect  of  forming  these  societies  is  the 
production  of  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  a  spirit  of  denuncia- 
tion against  all  who  do  not  unite  in  them.  Those  members 
who  appear  most  frequently  before  the  public  will  be  apt  to 
become  arrogant  in  pretension,  dictatorial  in  assertion  and 
peremptory  in  charging  others  with  delinquency.  As  the 
importance  of  the  claims  of  their  cause  becomes  swollen  in 
their  own  view,  they  will  gradually  lose  sight  of  the  distino* 
tion  between  ignorance  and  ^uilt  in  their  opponents : — for 
the  mind  is  prone  to  generalization,  and  distinct  classifica- 
tion is  tedious.  The  light  beams  so  clearly  into  their  eyes^ 
that  only  wilful  blindness  keeps  others  from  thinking  the 
same  thoughts,  and  doing  the  same  deeds.  As  th€f  numeri- 
cal majority  of  the  chaste  is  the  great  remedy  for  impurity, 
M  who  refuse  to  be  marshalled  in  their  ranks  will  be  blown 
upon  with  the  breath  of  suspicion — and  accused  of  pursuing 
a  course  at  which  the  wicked  clap  their  hands. 

Another  immediate  result,  is,  that  by  their  very  pledge, 
which  forbids  them  to  associate  with  any  of  licentious  char- 
acter, they  are  placed  in  the  attitude  of  suspicion  in  regard 
to  all  their  associates.  All  the  members  must  stand,  with 
outstretched  necks,  to  catch  the  flying  rumour.  What  an 
ordeal  is  this  for  any  character  to  pass  mrongh  I  What  vent 
will  it  give  to  the  busy  whispers  of  scandal.  Guilt  and  not 
innocence  is  presupposed;  innocence  and  not  guilt  is  to 
be  proved.  What  has  been  quaintly  called  ''  the  interest  of 
the  spying  glass''  will  then  have  its  carnival.  The  balanc- 
ing of  evidence,  the  most  intricate  part  of  judicial  investiga- 
tions, will  be  committed  to  the  prejudiced  and  the  suspicious. 
.How  many  characters  will  be  condemned  on  evidence 
which  a  court  of  justice  would  spurn  1    There  wiU  be  a 
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consequent  increase  of  slanderous  stories — make  a  com- 
munity suspicious  and  it  becomes  slanderous,  and  slander 
has  a  wonderful  power  of  spawning,  and  of  reproducing 
itself.  "Profane  and  old  wive's  fables,"  receive  sufficient 
attention  even  under  the  present  regimen  of  society  ;  but  if 
the  proposed  maxims  of  reform  should  be  installed  instead 
thereof,  the  propagators  of  malignant  insinuations,  the  slan- 
derers and  gossips  of  the  community,  the  lovers  of  calumny 
and  abuse,  would  have  nothing  farther  to  desire.  Such  is 
the  natural  if  not  invariable  tendency,  of  the  principle  of 
combined  action  on  this  subject,  when  consistently  carried 
out 

Though  the  formation  of  these  societies  is  proposed  as  a 
ffreat  national  work,  yet  their  main  influence  thus  far  has 
Been  to  engage  the  female  sex  most  prominently  in  the  pro- 
jected reform.  The  main  efforts  and  strongest  appeals  have 
been  directed  to  the  mothers  and  daughters  ot  our  land» 
The  N.  Y.  Female  M .  R.  S.  stands  as  the  prototype  of  all 
the  rest ;  supporting  in  itself  the  right  of  woman  to  lead 
in  this  enterprize.  By  the  appointment  of  a  beneficent  prov- 
idence, and  by  the  express  injunctions  of  the  Bible,  the 
sphere  of  woman's  duties  and  responsibilities  is  unobtrusive 
and  secluded,—  her  appropriate  influence  is  to  be  exerted  in 
the  social  and  domestic  circle.  Comparative  seclusion  is 
the  choice  and  the  lot  of  the  female  sex.  Forming  the  under 
current  in  the  movings  of  society,  it  ought  to  roll  onward  in 
quietness  and  secrecy,— without  lifting  itself  above  the  top- 
most billows,  to  court  the  angry  winds,  or  to  be  lashed  by 
contending  waves.  So  strong  has  been  the  instinct  which 
has  drawn  the  female  sex  to  retirement,  that  even  in.  those 
despotic  governments  where  Christianity  has  never  reached^ 
woman  has  always  been  secluded,  and  even  in  her  deepest 
dejzradation  has  not  forgotten  her  appropriate  sphere.  Her 
influence  has  always  been  by  silent  workings— like,  in  its 
silence,  to  all  those  more  beneficent  yet  unheard  and  unseen 
laws,  by  which  God  produces  the  most  Wonderful  changes 
in  the  physical  world.  And  now^  in  the  most  hazardous 
reform  which  has  ever  been  attempted, — in  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  the  aggressive  movements  of  the  present  day — 
m  that  cause  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  viie^st  -and 
most  violent  of  the  passions,  aiid  is  exposed  to  the  asper- 
sions of  their  rage,  and  hence  demands  the  most  masculine 
virtues  and  a  spirit  best  fitted  for  the  most  onerous  trials,  the 
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female  sex  is  summoned  to  plant  itself  in  the  bold  and  pro- 
trusive ranks  of  the  reformer. 

By  the  injunction  of  Paul,  "  the  woman  is  to  learn  in 
silence  with  all  subjection :"  but  Moral  Reform  would  ad* 
vance  her  to  the  post  of  public  teacher,  and  not  only  of  public 
teacher,  but  of  public  reprover  also.  Paul  further  says,  *^  I 
suffer  not  a  woman  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to 
be  in  silence  :**  Moral  Reform  gives  forth  a  dictate  which 
sends  down  a  now  note  into  the  sanctuary  of  female  retire- 
ment, "  Cry  aloud  and  spare  not**  By  the  law  of  instinct- 
ive reserve  the  sphere  ot  woman's  purity  is  her  own  family 
and  her  own  bosom :  by  the  injunction  of  Moral  Reform, 
this  purity  is  to  be  entered  upon  the  rolls  of  a  society,  or 
proclaimed  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Nature  has 
allowed  to  woman  mostly  defensive  weapons,  Moral  Reform 
arms  her  with  the  aggressive  club :  Nature  would  only  move 
the  sex  to  an  unobtrusive  testimony  in  favour  of  all  that  is 

food  and  honourable :  Moral  Reform  demands,  that  it  should 
low  the  trumpet  of  public  opinion.  Instinctive  delicacy 
would  require,  that  woman,  to  oe  found,  should  be  souc^ht, 
and  that  the  screen  of  the  domestic  circle  should  be  broken 
through,  before  she  could  be  reached  by  the  shafts  of  the 
world:  Moral  Reform  assigns  to  her  the  most  conspicuous 
post  in  that  enterprise  whicn  most  surely  attracts  the  revil« 
mgs  of  the  base,  the  sneers  of  the  profligate,  and  the  fierce 
assaults  of  the  most  infuriated  passions. 

How  has  this  new  doctrine  respecting  the  character  and 
duties  of  the  sex  originated?  because  females  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  licentiousness,  it  has  been  falsely 
concluded  that  they  must  be  its  most  conspicuous  opposers. 
Because  they  give  the  tone  to  private  society,  the  unwarrant- 
able inference  has  been  drawn,  that  in  order  to  reform  pri- 
vate society,  they  must  take  a  public  stand.  By  the  appall- 
ing details  of  licentiousness,  their  consciences  have  been 
lashed  and  goaded,  until  they  have  been  induced  to  take  a 
position,  whose  publicity  and  hazard  they  have  forgotten,  in 
their  earnest  effort  to  do  what  has  been  represented  to  them 
as  their  duty.  The  spur  of  a  misguided  conscience  may 
palliate,  but  it  cannot  excuse,  a  vionition  of  the  dictates  of 
nature,  which  constitute  the  law  of  ffood  society.  Better, 
far  better,  that,  as  in  some  of  the  pofitical  contests  of  Eng- 
land, the  delicacy  of  women  shoula  be  sacrificed  to  turn  the 
strife  of  the  ballot*box,  than  that  they  should  be  leaders  in 
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a  reform,  which  is  obliged  to  contend,  not  merely  with 
human  nature,  bad  as  it  is,  in  a  political  contest ;  but  with 
that  nature,  infuriated  by  the  most  inordinate  passions,  and 
excited  by  diabolic  fires. 

Anotl^er  of  the  prominent  objects  in  forming  these  soci- 
eties is,  that  thereby  a  bold  and  efficient  public  opinion  may 
be  formed,  which  will  extirpate  this  vice.*  Public  opinion, 
is  the  great  preventive  and  panacea, — without  which  we 
**  may  sit  down  in  despair  of  effecting  the  removal  of  this 
vice.''  This  reliance  upon  public  opinion,  we  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  and  most  fatal  ot  the  popular  fallacies  of 
the  times.  If  it  means  anything,  the  confidence  placed  in  it 
will  be  most  wofully  disappointed :  if  it  is  only  the  catch- 
word of  a  party  (vox  et  prseterea  nihil,)  then,  especially 
from  a  reli^ous  reform,  should  it  be  cautiously  excluded. 
What  is  public  opinion  7  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  pop* 
ular  belief — what  the  people  think.  How  is  this  opinion 
formed  ?  The  politician  is  familiar  with  the  whole  process 
of  the  manufacture — and  from  him  has  been  borrowed  the 
art  of  concocting  it.  We  will  take  the  instance  of  a  Moral 
Reform  Society,  to  explain  the  process.  It  convenes  in 
some  place  where  it  is  understood  that  only  the  devoted 
friends  of  the  cause  are  to  assemble,  and  after  various  har- 
angues from  file-leaders,  it  proceeds  to  make  a  quantity  of 
the  article  in  the  shape  of  resolutions,  or  of  a  report  of  num- 
bers, strength  and  zeal.  On  a  sheet  of  paper  is  thus  con- 
densed the  public  opinion  of  some  retired  village,  which  is 
called  from  its  natural  insignificance  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
great  work  of  reforming  the  public.  This  opinion  is  then 
sent  to  head*quartcrs,  to  be  patched  upon  the  great  public 

2 union  that  has  been  conglomerating  there.  The  organ  of 
e  society,  in  its  weekly  issue,  blazons  in  capitals,  "  Auxil- 
iaries," "  Auxiliaries,"  "  Public  Opinion,"  **  Public  Opinion," 
and  scatters  it  round  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.    By  some 

■^  That  we  may  not  be  accased  of  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  we  give 
the  following  extracts.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1  and  3  of  the  "  Advocate'*— one 
reason  for  establishing  the  paper  is,  "  to  call  public  attenUon  to  the  vice  of 
licentioasness,  and  aid  in  forming  a  public  seniimefU^  that  will  banish  this 
vice  from  the  commtmity.'\  No.  li  "  Our  great  hope  is,  that  by  exposing 
iniquity  and  holding  it  up  to  public  odium — a  public  serUinierU  may  be 
formed  and  expressed^  which  wiU  uUimaUI/y  put  down  this  crying  nn," 
Again,  still  more  strongly,  "  These  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  we 
hope  to  affect  mthlic  sentiment :  and,  if  this  is  not  affected^  we  may  sit  down 
in  despair  and  wait  for  Ood  to  come  with  judgements  and  remove  this  curse 
from  the  earth," 

Vol-  III.  80 
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secret  process,  as  unknown  to  us  as  are  the  laws  of  leavening, 
this  pubtic  opinion  has  the  effectt  it  is  supposed,  not  simply 
of  impregnating  society  with  itself,  but  also  of  expuigating 
any  particular  vice  against  which  it  is  specifically  directed. 
"  But**  says  «i  reformer  **  it  is  not  merely  public  opinion  we 
want,  but  a  virtuous  public  opinion."  And  how  is  this  vir- 
tuous public  opinion  made  ?  By  producing  a  radical  refor- 
mation of  the  dispositions  of  men  i  No— this  is  too  tedious 
a  process.  It  is  generated  by  an  extraordinary  excitement 
of  the  virtue  already  in  the  oommunity, — and  by  an  excite- 
ment produced,  not  by  directly  religious  motives,  but  by 
those  motives  which  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  man  of 
God  can  equally  feel :  so  that  one  whose  heart  is  unsanctified 
can  as  readily  contribute  to  this  virtuous  public  opinicxi,  as 
one  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  reigns.  Such  public  opinion 
is  the  result  of  public  excitement.  It  is  formed,  not  in  the 
quiet  of  meditation,  not  from  the  deductions  of  reasoning, 
not  from  the  dictates  of  piety ; — but  in  the  heat  of  public 
debate,  and  under  the  pressure  of  appalling  disclosures* 
Can  pure  and  elevated  principles,  and  unbiassed  decisions, 
such  as  ought  to  influence  our  conduct,  be  expected  from 
such  sources  ?  In  such  fermentation,  prudence  and  discre- 
tion cannot  originate.  As  in  the  vegetable  creation,  the  re- 
sults of  fermentation  are  first  vinegar  and  then  alcohol :  so 
are  the  stages  of  moral  excitement  marked  by  the  produc- 
tion of  what  is  equally  deleterious  in  the  mor^l  world.  The 
whole  process  of  forming  this  opinion,  and  the  arguments 
by  which  the  adoption  of  the  principle  which  lies  at  its  basis 
is  urged,  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  means  which  the  quack 
doctor  emplovs  to  ensure  the  popularity  of  his  drugs.  The 
heads  of  his  harangue  may  be  as  follows.  ^  My  medicine 
is  an  infallible  remedy  for  divers  complaints — warranted  to 
cure.  The  old-fashioned  mode  of  doctoring  is  too  slow.  I 
can  steam  you,  or  purge  you,  into  perfect  healdi  in,  at  the 
most,  three  days.  Diseases  have  been  accumulating  and 
spreading  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  regular  M.  D's. 
New  light  in  physiology  and  pathology  has  recently  illumin- 
ated the  world.  The  old  doctors  oppose  us,  because  they 
are  prejudiced  or  ignorant  Community  is  rapidly  coming 
round  to  juster  views.  A  long  list  of  public  opinion^  made 
up  of  the  most  unexceptionable  witnesses,  as  to  the  safety 
and  certainty  of  my  specifics,  can  be  produced  at  the  short- 
est notice.^ 
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Thus  is  public  opinion  created  and  fostered.     The  next 

Jirocess  is  to  apply  it  to  the  .**  banishment  of  licentiousness 
rom  the  community."  Licentiousness  has  its  root  in  the 
inordinate  passions  of  the  heart  The  problem  before  us  isy 
so  to  apply  public  opinioUt  that  it  shaJl  ^  banish  a  flajoprant 
propensity."  There  are  two  ways  of  achieving  the  finalban* 
ishment, — 1,  by  direct  eradication — 2,  by  implantinff  an  an- 
tagonist principle.  Which  of  these  thines  does  public  opin- 
ion do  ?  Let  us  analyze  its  operations  a  little  further.  The 
only  effect  which  public  opinion  can  have,  is  to  call  out  the 
love  of  approbation,  or  the  fear  of  disgrace — which  are  but 
opposite  poles  of  the  same  passion.  The  result  of  the  last 
analysis,  then,  is  this — the  love  of  approbation,  beii^  awak- 
ened will  destroy  the  impure  passions  of  the  hearts  Sy  erad- 
ication? No.  Then  the  only  alternative  left  is»  that  the 
love  of  approbation  is  the  effectual,  antagonising  principle 
to  inordinate  carnal  desires  I  This  wonder-wnrung  agent 
is  about  to  effect  more  than  the  preaching  of  the  cross  for 
1800  years  has  been  able  to  effect  ;-^«na  that,  too,  by  the 
peculiarly  philosophical  process  which  has  just  been  devel- 
oped. But  all  new  truths  seem  incomprehensible  and  strange 
to  those  who  are  blindly  attached  to  old-fashioned  ways. 
The  only  genus  under  which  we  can  classify  this  mighty 
agent  is  that  of  moral  means^  which  has  latterly  been  famed 
for  the  absoi^ption  of  every  thing  which  is  anomalous  in 
principle  and  incongruous  in  practi)^. 

We  object  to  the  stress  laid  upon  public  opinion  because 
we  find  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Book  of  our  faith  and  prac- 
tice. The  love  of  approbation,  however  useful  in  its  proper 
sphere,  L<9  not  a  religious  principle,  and  cannot  theretore  be 
made  the  ground  of  a  religious  reform.  How  would  it  work 
in  other  religious  operations  ?  Would  we  advise  our  mis- 
sionary societies  to  instruct  their  missionaries  to  bend  their 
efforts  to  the  formation  of  a  virtuous  public  sentiment, 
thereby  to  extirjpate  the  fearful  licentiousness  of  the  heathen? 
We  object  to  this  reliance  upon  public  opinion,  because  it 
places  a  terrible  argument  into  the  hands  of  the  vicious.  If 
they  find  that  public  sentiment  is  extolled  as  the  chief  good, 
as  long  as  public  opinion  is  with  them,  they  will  defy  all 
efforts  for  reform.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world  it  would 
be  expedient  for  Christians  to  lay  as  little  stress  as  possible 
upon  this  agent.  Again,  public  opinion  is  variable  and  flex- 
ible ;«— it  turns  hither  and  thither,  according  as  public  excite- 
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ment  moves  it.  An  arbitrary  and  vacillating  rule  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  immutable  principles  of  morality.  Con- 
science and  the  law  of  Goa  are  the  only  sure  grounds  of 
reliance.  If  we  depend  upon  public  opinion,  and  that  for- 
sakes us,  we  are  whelmed.  ^  A  reea  at  best,  full  oft  it 
proves  a  spear."  If  we  depend  upon  truth  and  conscience, 
these  never  will  forsake  us ;  for  tney  become  a  part  of  our 
very  beins.  These  are  no  accidental  things,  but  the  sub- 
stance and  basis  of  character.  And  our  reliance  upon  them 
is  weakened  in  proportion  to  our  dependence  upon  any  thing 
else.  Conscience  will  be  enfeebled,  and  religious  motives 
debilitated,  in  proportion  as  we  rely  upon  the  popular  voice. 

Granting,  lor  a  moment,  all  its  boasted  efficacy  to  public 
opinion,  wt^t  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it,  as  a  means  of 
reform  Y  Will  he  whom  the  fear  of  God  cannot  move,  be 
transformed  b^  the  power  of  the  popular  voice  ?  Suppose 
a  public  opinion  for  all  the  Christians  in  the  land  has  been 
formed,  will  that  affect  the  dissolute  and  profligate  7  No. 
Each  class  of  society  has  its  own  public  opinion— and  by 
that  it  is  guided.  There  is  one  opinion  in  the  brothels,  and 
another  in  the  ball-room,  .a  thircl  on  the  Exchange,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  religious  convocation.  And  these  act  inde- 
pendently. The  trumpet  which  is  sounded  in  the  van  of 
moral  reform,  reaches  not  the  ears  of  those  who  are  sunk 
deep  in  pollution,  and  startles  not  the  midnight  prowler  in 
his  licentious  career.  But  if  the  cause  of  vice  were  numer- 
ically feebler  than  that  of  virtue,  would  it  be  overpowered 
by  the  virtuous  public  opinion  ?  Is  sin  so  slightly  rooted, 
that  the  breath  of  opinion  can  tear  it  up?  The' mistake 
consists  in  supposing,  that  the  same  carnal  principles  which 
give  vice  its  power,  will  be  equally  efficacious  in  sustaining 
virtue :  or,  rather,  it  consists  in  a  superficial  view  of  the 
nature  of  both  virtue  and  vice. 

But  the  question  still  recurs,  what  is  public  opinionT  It 
is  the  indication  of  the  state  of  the  public  heart — the  shadow 
of  the  substance.  He,  then,  who  directs  his  main  efforts  to 
die  rectification  of  public  opinion,  in  the  hope,  thereby,  of 
rectifying  the  public  heart,  is  like  some  sa^  watch-owner, 
who  strives  to  seep  time  with  the  sun  by  reiterated  changes 
of  the  minute  and  hour  hands  of  his  disordered  time-piece, 
instead  of  searching  among  the  dusty  wheels  and  broken 
cogs  of  the  internal  work,  ior  the  true  cause  of  disarrange- 
ment— and  the  true  place  for  rectification*    If  the  public 
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heart  be  wrong,  all  our  pressure  will  not  squeeze  out  of  it 
one  drop  of  virtuous  public  sentiment  Tbsre  is  a  natural 
obsequiousness  to  public  opinion— an  innate  love  of  popular 
applause— men  can  be  moved  by  numerical  force  ;  out  this 
forms  no  basis  for  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist.  Though 
it  moves  men,  it  moves  them  by  constraint.  To  be  worth 
our  dependence,  this  opinion  must  be  based  upon  Christian 
principles ;  and  to  produce  it  we  must  rectify  the  heart 
No  one  can  soberly  think  of  producing  virtue  by  the  excite- 
ment of  a  public  meeting — or  by  appending  his  name  to  a 
Society's  list  of  members.  This  virtuous  public  opinion 
cannot  be  forced.  It  must  issue  from  the  purified  heart,  as 
the  rich  sap  oozes  from  the  tree,  forming  its  golden  clusters 
of  gum  in  spontaneous  exuberance.  Thus  are  we  led  back 
to  a  funHamental  principle  of  the  Bible,  that  moral  reform 
can  prosper,  only  as  far  as  it  is  preceded  by  a  radical  change 
in  the  dispositions  of  the  heart  "  In  religion  alone,^  says 
Schlegel, "  are  to  be  found  the  remedies  and  safe-guards,  the 
emancipation  and  consolidation  of  the  whole  civilised  world."* 

III.  The  only  remaining  ground  upon  which  the  neces- 
sity of  these  societies  is  advocated — is,  the  assistance  they 
will  render  in  circulating  the  exposures  of  the  moral  Reform 
Journals.  The  different  parts  of  their  system  are  closely 
compacted.  Exposure  is  necessary  in  order  to  wake  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  societies  are  necessary  for  the  distribution 
of  the  exposures,  f  The  increase  of  licentiousness  is  to  be 
prevented,  such  is  their  doctrine,  by  searching  out  and  expos- 
ing the  various  causes  of  this  vice.  ^We  shall  endeavour  to 
prevent  this  evil"  says  their  advocate,  "6y  a  fearless  expo- 
sure of  the  sin  itself^  *^Our  doctrine  is  that  to  root  out  evil 
we  must  expose  itJ*  "In  some  cases  where  it  can  be  done 
with  safety  to  ourselves  and  the  innocent,  we  may  think  it 
proper  even  to  expose  names."  We  saw  above  that  public 
opinion  would  eradicate  all  licentiousness—and  now  the 
system  of  exposure  is  to  produce  the  same  result. 

Is  the  exposure  of  this  vice  desirable,  useful,  or  neces- 
sary ?  Will  it  cure  the  abandoned,  or  prevent  others  from 
becoming  so?  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
moral  Reform  is  involved  in  the  affirmative  answer  to  these 


•  Philosophy  of  History,  by  Frederick  Von  Schlegel— Vol.  3,  p.  311. 

t  See  vol.  1,  p,  1,  of  the  Advocate  of  Moral  Reform  where  the  neces^ 
sity  of  exposure  is  given  as  the  grand  reason  for  establishing  the  paper. 
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questions.    The  system  of  exposure  is  one  of  the  fod  of  the 
ellipse  which  their  doctrines  and  plans  describe:- 

'*We  follow  the  Bible  in  exposing  -this  sin/'  say  the  Re- 
formers, groundinfi^  themselves  upon  the  word  of  *G&d.    In 
order  that  this  analogy  may  hold,  two  thin^  are  necessary ; 
1st,  that  the  intention  in  the  exposure  should  be  the  same  in 
bodi.    2d,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  exposer,  and  of  the 
thing  exposed  should  be  similar.     The  foundation  of  all  ana- 
logy is  similitude  in  the  important  points.  In  the  first  place 
the  Bible  no  where  assierts,  insinuates,  affirms  or  maintains, 
that  the  exposure  of  lewdness  will  eradicate  it ;  nor  does 
it  say   that  its  ^  great  hope  is,  that  by  exposing  iniquity 
arid  holding  it  up  to  public  odium— a  public  sentiment  may 
be  formed  and  expressed  which' wiU  ultimately  put  down  this 
crying  sin^  nor  does  it  even  allude  to  the  opinion,  that  un- 
less public  sentiment  is  afiected, "  we  may  sit  down  in  despair 
and  wait  for  God  to  come  with  judgements  and  Remove  this 
curse  from  the  earth  J*    The  eradication  of  lewdness,  either 
immediately  by  the  exposure  itself,  or  mediately  by  public 
opinion,  is  the  object  of  Reformers  in  all  their  exposures. 
The  Bible  exposes  sin,  not  with  the  expectation  that  the 
exposure  itseli,  or  that  the  exposure,  through  the  medium  of 
puolic  opinion,  will  "root  up"  the  evil,  but  with  the  design 
to  lead  tne  convicted  sinner  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  great 
remedy  for  all  sin.     This  difference  of  intention  would,  in 
itself,  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  claimed  analogy.    But 
12dly  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  tlie  exposure  is 
made.    Confessedly,  the  subject  of  licentiousness  is  to  be 
handled  with  caution.   .  The  details  of  it  are  to  be  as  few 
as  possible.    So  keenly  did  Jeremy  Taylor  feel  this,  that 
when  about  to  discourse  of  Chastity,  in  his  "  Holy  Living,** 
— he  forewarns  n6  person  who  has  a  heart  willingly  un- 
clean, to  read  that  chapter.     The  hazard  in  exposing  impure 
practices  being,  then,  intrinsically  so  great,  an  analogy  with 
the  Bible  cannot  be  claimed  unless  tne  circumstances  are 
identical.     When,  then,  the  conductors  of  a  periodical  of 
exposure,  can  claim  the  same  guidance  with  the  sacred  pen- 
men, then  may  they  justly  defend  themselves  by  Biblical 
analogy.    But  until  that  parallelism  be  made  out,  let  not 
this  precedent  be  pleaded  as  in  itself  decisive^  in  itself  justi- 
fying all  shameless  disclosures.    Until  this  full  resemblance 
can  oe  made  out,  exposure  must  be  defended  on  its  own 
merits,  and  no  such  barrier  be  interposed  to  prevent  discus- 
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sion.  So  much  in  regard  to  the  exposers :  in  reeard  to  the 
&cts  exposed,  we  would  simply  ask  any  reader  of  their  jour« 
nals,  how  much  resemblance  there  is  between  the  Bible  and 
those  journals  in  the  details.  The  resemblance  is  con  fined  to 
the  general  fact  that  both  expose.  That  the, Bible  so  far  from 
authorizing,  directly  condemns,  the  principle  of  promiscuous 
exposure,  is  evident  from  a  paissage,  which  may  be  com* 
mended  to  the  serious  attention  of  our  moral  Keformers, 
**  It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done 
of  them  in  secret''  Eph.  V.  12.  To  the  13th  and  14th 
verses  of  the  same  chapter  we  would  refer  for  the  true  scrip- 
tural meaning  of  Higkt^  which  modern  reformers  have  so 
palpably  perverted.  . 

The^Moral  Reform  Journals  avow  that  systematic  expo- 
sure  of  the  sin  of  lewdness  is  necessary  and  adequate  to  its 
extirpation ;  and  that  such  exposure,  far  from  having  a  ten- 
dency to  corrupt,  will  effectually  check  this  sin.  That  there 
is  danger  in  this  exposure  is  confessed :  but  all  that  is  stimu- 
lating is  to  be  concealed,  and  onlv  what  is  revolting  is  to  be 
revealed.  But  can  it  naturally  be  expected  that  they  who 
are  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  system  of  exposure,  will 
be  prudent  and  guarded  in  their  revealings?  We  believe 
that  their  system  is  radically  wrong ; — that  no  prudence  can 
exempt  those  who  act  on  the  deliberate  intention  of  reveal- 
ing scenes  of  pollution, — of  feeding  the  public  ear  and  eye 
with  representations  of  licentious  profligacy,  from  the  grave 
charge  of  encouraging  and  enflaming  .the  depraved  im- 
pulses of  the  carnal  heart 

If  they  avow  exposure  as  their  distinctive  theory,  the 
inevitable  tendency  will  be  to  keep  that  predominant  in  their 
minds  ;  and  when  opposition  to  this  pnnciple  assails  them* 
to  defend  it  in  a  more  unreserved  manner ;  until  the  caution 
which  was  exercised  at  the  beginning  of  their  course,  will 
gradually  be  lost  sight  of;  and  meir  disclosures  will  become 
daily  more  unblushing ;  until  such  facts,  as  the  feelings  with 
which  they  commenced  their  career  would  not  have  allowed, 
them  to  publish,  seem  unobjectionable,  and  most  appropriate 
to  their  design. 

Whatever  a  wrong  philosophy  may  say,  or  the  self-con- 
fident heart  may  whisper,  the  fact,  written  upon  all  history 
is,  that  the  imagination  cannot  remain  unexcited,  nor  the 
passions  untrouDled,or  the  heart  long  uncorrupted,  duripg 
the  recital  or  perusal  of  the  exposures  of  this  crime.    When 
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therefore  we  come  in  contact  with  the  natural  mind,  the 
greatest  caution  is  required ;  for  we  are  employed  with  that 
which  seeks  every  occasion  to  feed  unholy  desires,  and 
which,  if  not  spontaneously  set  on  fire,  needs  but  the  occa- 
sion to  be  set  on  fire  of  hell.  That  at  which  the  Christian 
will  revolt,  the  sinner  will  gloat  over.  Another  obvious 
principle  in  mental  philosophy  is,  that  the  mind  grows  into 
the  likeness  of  that  which  it  dwells  upon.  At  the  recital  of 
martial  exploits,  the  heart  of  the  youth  will  grow  hot  with 
warlike  desires ;  if  licentious  courses  are  talked  of,  the  an- 
swering passions  will  be  excited.  As  the  wax  to  the  seal, 
and  the  mirror  to  the  object  before  it,  so  is  the  mind  to  all 
outward  impressions.  This  is  an  inalienable  law.  The  mind 
fastens,  too,  most  tenaciously  on  that  which  is  mo^t  conge- 
nial. Suppose  the  tragedy  of  Ellen  Jewett  to  be  read. 
Will  horrour  at  her  dismal  fate,  or  interest  in  the  recital,  as  a 
story,  be  uppermost  in  a  mind  which  is  just  dei^elopin^  its 
desires :  especially  when  we  consider  that  all  the  fear  which 
such  a  narration  can  produce  will  be  the  fear  of  remote  con- 
sequences, and  that  the  interest  excited  is  an  immediate  and 
direct  gratification. 

But  it  is  triumphantly  asked,  show  us  who  have  been  made 
profligate  by  our  stories,  or  seduced  from  virtue  by  our  expo- 
sures. The  challenge  displays  a  profound  ignorance  of 
human  nature — to  sav  nothing  of  some  melancholy  facts  by 
which  the  tendency  of  these  principles  has  been  but  too  plainly 
exhibited.  The  .progress  of  corruption  is  insidious  and 
stealthy.  Suppose  we  should  retort,  and  ask,  show  us  who 
have  been  corrupted  or  ruined,  directly  by  the  novels  and 
romances  which  you  so  much  deprecate.  And  we  might 
defy  tliem  to  produce  an  instance  in  which  the  evil  could  be 
traced  to  those  books  as  the  immediate  cause.*  The  iden- 
tical pnnciples  on  which  they  condemn  these  romances 
would  involve  the  condemnation  of  iheir  periodicals.  But 
real  life  with  its  horrours,  its  crimes,  its  pollutions  and  its 
depravity  were  not  enough  for  these  journals.  "  The  Mag- 
dalen," and  "  The  man  about  Town," — must  be  republished 
from  the  fictitious  "  Diary  of  a  Physician."     The  unreal 

*  The  difficulty  of  definitely  fastening  any  such  charge  is  well  illos- 
trated  in  the  case  of  Schiller's  "  Robbers.  It  was  alleged,  that  this  drama 
had  made  many  of  the  young  men  of  Germany  freebooters ;  and  the 
charge  was  thought  to  be  substantiated,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  3roung 
noblemen.    But  nia  most  recent  biographer  completely  refutes  it. 
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ravings  of  a  madman  and  the  invented  confessions  of  a 
prostitute  must  be  paraded  in  their  columns,  that  licentious- 
ness might  be  painted  more  vividly — and  the  system  of 
prevention  be  made  more  surely  operative.  Some  moral- 
ists have  condemned  the  novels  of  Scott  because  they  fami- 
liarize the  reader  to  the  vulgarities  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
oaths  of  the  proihne ;  and  can  'moral  Reform  I'apers  bo 
justified  in  publishing  police  reports,  where  all  that  is  low 
and  filthy  is  minutely  detailed ;  and  in  copying  the  dying 
curses  of  a  maniac,  whose  oaths  and  ravings  act  only  upoa 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  and  excite  it  by  fictitious 
horrours  ? 

Our  proof  of  the  inutility  and  evil  of  this  system  does 
not,  however,  entirely  rest  upon  such  direct  inferences  from 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  human  nature.  We  take 
the  position,  that  these  reformers  are.  in  substance  adopting 
the  same  means  for  checking  vice^  which  the  vicious  employ  to 
spread  it.  That  they  have  different  intentions  we  do  not 
deny.  Does  it  require  any  proof  that  the  profligate  endea- 
vour in  all  ways,  to  familiarize  their  victims  with  vice- 
that  they  strive  to  make  its  enormity  customary,  and  to 
deaden  all  sensibility  to  virtue,  by  constantly  dwelling  upon 
descriptions  of  depravity  ?  All  who  wish  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  feeding  the  base  cravings  of  the  vile;  all  who  wish 
to  encourage  profligacy,  that  their  own  dissoluteness  may 
be  unrebuked  ;  or  to  feed  the  demand  of  the  popular  appe- 
tite for  whatever  is  loathsome  or  horrible ;  engage  most 
fully  in  the  same  work  of  exposure  to  which  the  columns  of 
the  Moral  Reform  Journals  are  devoted.  No  where  is  vice 
80  freely  exposed  as  in  the  journals  of  Paris,  and  the  Penny 
Papers  of  London — and  no  where  is  the  state  of  morals  so 
abject.  Do  these  papers  exercise  a  preventive  influence  7 
Yet  they  abound  in  details  of  all  the  ^  lures  and  wiles  of  the 
seducer."  They  present  vice  in  all  its  deformity,  with  all 
its  horrible  effects.  They  do  not  deck  it  in  tempting  array, 
nor  gloss  it  over  with  insinuating  art.  They  are  the  vehi- 
cles for  all  the  details  of  licentiousness,  crim.  con.,  and 
seduction.  They  faithfully  describe  squalidness,  wretched- 
ness and  untimely  death,  as  the  inevitable  results  of  lives  of 
profligacy  ;— they  paint  in  its  "unfigleafed  nakedness,**  not 
only  the  vice  itself,  but  also  its  warnings,  its  jeopardies,  and 
its  terrific  fate.  And  who  are  the  readers  ana  supporters 
of  these  Journals  ?    The  high-minded,  the  virtuous,  those 
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who  wish  to  prevent  and  eradicate  vice  ?  Or  the  low,  the 
dissolute,  the  abject,  who  feast  themselves  on  the  narration  * 
of  all  that  is  loathsome  and  filthy  ?  The  very  publication 
and  circulation  of  these  papers  is  cited  as  an  abundant  proof 
of  a  depraved  state  of  morals.  If  they,  then,  are  the  certain 
token  of  a  vicious  state  of  the  public  heart  in  Paris  and 
London, — if  they  are  favourable  to  and  favoured  by  the  licen- 
tious there ; — if  the  principle  of  exposure,  (the  source  of  their 
popularity)  adopted  by  them,  is  identicaV  with  that  pro- 
claimed by  the  Moral  Keform  Journals,  (the  only  difference 
being  the  difference  of  intention) — and  if  the  condemnation 
of  the  former  is  decided  among  the  good  and  virtuous,  ought 
not  the  condemnation  of  the  other  to  be  equallv  decisive  ?* 
The  system  of  exposure  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
ineffectual  for  curing  those  who  are  already  deeply  impli- 
cated in  licentiousness,  we  believe  it  will  be  equally  inefiec* 
tual  in  prevention.     It  is  useless  in  a  good  cause — it  is  used 

*  Is  it  said  that  the  difference  in  principle  is  fundamental  "i  We  are 
prepared  to  deny  the  assertion,  and  at  the  same  time  conclusively'  toproYe 
the  pernicious  results  of  a  system  of  exposure.  "  The  Sun,'*  and  "  Trans- 
cript," and  "Herald,"  of  New  York,  are  as  much  akin  to  the  journals  of 
Paris  and  London,  as  the  state  of  American  feeling  will  permit.  They 
expose  vice,  not  to  prevent  it,  but  to  gratify  the  itching  ears  which  love 
such  exposure.  The  radiations  of  this  "  Sun**  are  of\en  reflected  from  the 
pages  of  the  Advocate,  and  from  the  "  Transcript"  frequent  copies  of 
police  reports  are  made.'  The  following  is  but  one  of  the  many  sentences 
in  which  identity  of  principle  between  the  Advocate  and  these  presses  is 
asserted.  Vol.  1.  No.  II.  "  We  liave  long  felt  that  some  of  the  penny 
papers  are  doing  a  good  work  in  favour  of  Moral  Reform,  by  their  praise- 
worthy disclosures  of  vice."  When  the  melancholy  fate  of  Ellen  Jewett 
was  in  full  circulation,  when  the  Advocate  avidly  seized  upon  this  story, 
as  a  precious  and  opportune  revelation,  then  was  the  time  for  the  principle 
of  exposure  to  be  fully  and  feirly  tested.  Were  the  results  of  Uie  wide 
exposure  then  made  calculated  to  reform,  to  save,  to  deter  1  We  find  the 
following  paragraph,  extracted  from  the  Transcript,  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber of  the  "  Advocate."  "  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  since  the  murder 
of  Ellen  Jewett,  and  the  consequent  publicity  given  to  her  gay  style  of 
living,  a  number  of  young  females  have  come  from  the  country,  enticed 
by  the  artificial  blandishments  and  pleasures  of  a  prostitute's  life — and 
ihrown  themselves  upon  the  town,  victims  to  vile  profligates,  mercenary 
brothel-keepers,  and  their  own  depraved  and  licentious  passions.  Among 
the  number  of  these  deluded  unfortunates,  we  saw  yesterday,  at  the  police 
ofllce,  an  interesting,  pretty  looking  girl,not  more  than  15  years  of  age, 
named  S.  D.,  who,  as  she  stated,  ran  away  fVom  her  parents  on  Saturday 
last,  and  immediately  on  her  arrival  here,  made  application  at  a  notorious 
house  of  ill-fame  in  Church  street,  to  become  one  of  the  inmates— a  wil- 
ling sacrifice  to  the  worst,  most  debased  and  ruinous  of  vices,  &c.  &c." 
If  any  exposure  could  have  deterred  from  a  life  of  prostitution,  it  must 
have  been  that  connected  with  Ellen  Jewett.  If  ever  a  narration  carried 
the  antidote  with  the  bane,  it  was  that  of  the  terrific  fate  of  this  hapless  and 
guilty  girl. 
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to  uphold  a  bad  one  by  the  pennies  and  depraved  Journars 
of  the  day.  The  maxim  of  the  New  York  Female  Benevo- 
lent Society  that,  ''what  is  done  in  the  cause  of  Moral 
Reform  should  be  done  and  not  said,**  we  would  take  as  a 
pointed  conclusion  to  our  argument  and  the  summary 
thereof. 

The  ordinary  action  of  society  spontaneously  exposes 
vice  to  a  certain  extent,— so  far  as  is  necessary  to  guide  the 

S>liceman  on  his  errand  of  justice  and  the  philanthropist  on 
s  mission  of  love.    But  it  is  not  required  that  the  recepta- 
cles of  impurity  should  be  disembowelled  or  spread  open, 
so  that  their  noisome  odors  will  be  distributed,  and  mingled 
with  the  general  breath.    It  is  not  necessary  that  any  should 
enter  them  with  the  sole  design  of  guaging  the  dimensions 
of  foulness,  or  collecting  the  statistics  of  pollution.    It  is  not 
necessary  that  any  should  hunt,  in  the  fetid  caverns  of  vice, 
for  the  amulets  which  are  to  preserve  virtue.    The  peccant 
humours  of  the  moral  system  after  fermenting  and  swelling 
in  secrecy,  will  of  themselves  burst  forth  in  overt  and  fla- 
grant disorders.     To  check  these  outbreaks,  is  the  work  of 
the  police  and  the  moralists.    Like  the  ancient  medical  art, 
their  office  is  to  bind  up  the  external  wounds  and  bruises  and 
putrefying  sores,  and  to  mollify  them  with  ointment.     It  is 
the  office  of  our  holy  religion,  to  rectify  the  internal  cause 
of  the  malady.    Its  fitting  symbol  would  be,  a  perfected  the- 
rapeutic science,  which  should  act  from  within  upon  the  whole 
system,  revivifying  it  by  supernatural  remedies,  and  cleans- 
ing the  fountains  of  uncleanness.     Thus  will  it  act  in  the 
abodes  of  pollution  and  infamy,  which  but  for  it,  must  still 
be  the  abodes  of  hopeless  ruin.     It  enters  not  to  expose,  but 
to  save.     The  hearts  which  public  opinion  cannot  reach, 
which  the  fear  of  disgrace  cannot  move,  the  religion  of 
Jesus  will  melt  .  Had  Moral  Reform  Societies  confined 
their  exertions  to  the  employment  of  missionaries  to  visit  such 
places  in  the  name  and  with  the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  would 
have  merited  universal  approbation.    In  the  de^p  recesses 
of  pollution,  and  the  vile  haunts  of  depravity,  will  the  power 
of  Christ  be  most  strikingly  manifested  and  his  glories  most  * 
conspicuously  displayed.    As  the  rays  of  the  natural  sun 
are  reflected  most  gorgeously  from  the  disturbed  and  clouded 
sky,  so  are  the  rays  of  the  sun  of  Righteousness  sometimes 
given  back  with  intensest  effiilgence,  from  the  vilest  recep- 
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tacles  of  pollution  and  crime.  I^he  preaching  of  this  gospel 
then,  and  not  the  might  of  public  opinion,  ofcombined  action, 
is  the  great  means  to  be  employed  both  for  the  reformation 
of  the  vile,  and  the  preservation  of  the  virtuous. 


Art.  YIII.    Thoughts  on  the  present  aspect  op  the 
Roman  Catholic  Controversy. 

Bt  David  Mbrbditr  Rbbsb,  M.  D.  of  New  York. 

No  American,  who  is  under  the  influence  either  of, patri- 
otism, philanthropy,  or  Christianity,  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
all-absorbing  topic  of  Romanism,  in  its  various  bearinn, 
and  there  are  considerations  which  seem  to  indicate  the 
present  to  be  the  set  time  for  the  free,  full,  and  candid  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  that  the  controversy  which  has  existed  for  so 
many  ages  between  Protestants  and  Papists  should  cease, 
nor  that  there  should  be  a  truce  to  the  war  between  truth 
and  errour,  in  this  aspect,  which  is  now  so  vigourously  waging 
in  our  own  and  other  countries. 

The  name  of  Protestant  originated,  and  is  still  retained, 
for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  fact,  that  the  doctrinal 
characteristics  of  Popery  and  Protestantism,  are,  and  must 
be  forever  irreconcilable.  FVom  the  days  of  Luther  to  the 
present,  there  has  always  been  felt  by  every  class  of  Pro- 
testants, an  unalterable  alienation  from  every  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  Popery,  and  this  "  attraction  of  repulsion"  is, 
land  ever  has  been  reciprocal.  Hence  have  arisen  the 
relentless  controversies,  which  have  been  carried  on  at  dif- 
ferent periods  and  in  various  countries,  between  these 
belligerent  sects,  and  the  excesses  into  which  both  parties 
have  been  led,  constitute  a  dark  and  melancholy  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  past.  And  the  deeds  of  cruehvi  infamy, 
and  blood,  by  which  the  name  of  God  has  been  dishonoured, 
and  Christianity  disgraced,  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  intol- 
erance and  persecution  whi(  h  this  controversy  has  engen- 
dered, while  candour  constrains  us  to  acknowledge  that 
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neither  Protestants  nor  Papists  can  ever  obliterate  the 
memory  of  the  guilt  in  which  they  have  mutually  partid- 
patcd. 

While  then  the  propriety  of  persevering  opposition  to 
Popery  is  admitted,  and  even  maintained ;  it  becomes  us  to 

I>rofit  by  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries, 
est  Protestantism  be  again  dishonoured  by  partaking  of  the 
intolerant  spirit,  against  which  we  are  arrayed.  So  calami- 
tous have  been  the  results  of  this  ccmtroversy  as  written  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  so  visibly  arc  they  discoverable 
in  the  decline  of  true  religion*  and  the  prevalence  of  infi- 
delity, that  their  recollection  should  serve  as  a  beacon  of 
warning,  to  the  present  and  all  succeeding  ^renerations, 
against  the  revival  of  a  spirit,  so  fruitful  of  mischief  both 
to  the  church  and  to  the  state.  For  though  the  position  of 
these  two  great  armies  of  Christendom,  absolutely  forbids 
all  amalgamation,  or  even  compromise,  neither  of  which  is 
desirable,  yet  each  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  use 
of  ^'carnal  weapons,"  to  teach  them  the  important  lesson  that 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  will  never  approve  or  pros- 
per such  instrumentality.  Indeed  the  fathers  of  the  Ame- 
rican nation,  seem  to  have  wisely  appreciated  the  voice  of 
historic  troth,  and  hence  while  they  established  no  religion^ 
yet  as  a  nation  they  have  tolerated  all  religions.  Liberty 
of  conscience  had  then  been  too  recently  purchased,  and  at 
the  expense  of  too  much  blood  and  treasure, — for  them  to 
overlook  the  importance  of  transmitting  it  to  posterity. 
And  iris  the  brigntest  star  in  the  banner  of  American  free- 
dom, that  beneam  its  ample  folds,  "  every  man  is  permitted 
to  worship  Go  I  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con* 
science  and  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none  daring  to 
molest  or  make  him  afraid*" 

This  toleraiion^  which  extends  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  because  it  is  universal,  was  never  designed  to  pre- 
clude arguments  or  facts,  from  being  urged  in  opposition  to 
any  one  form  of  Christianity,  by  those  whosie  consciences 
might  impel  to  the  employment  of  such  moral  means  in 
religious  controversy;  for  liberty  of  conscience  itself,  is  not 
more  scrupulously  guarded,  and  secured,  than  are  the  liberty 
of  speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  by  the  Ame- 
rican constitution.  It  was  however  designed  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  anv  form  of  religious  persecution  so  that 
no  citiaen  of  our  republic  should  be  disfranchiied  of  his  civil 
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rights,  or  suffer  either  pains,  penalties,  or  forfeitures  in  his 
person,  property,  or  character,  because  of  his  religion. 
Thus  did  the  framers  of  our  free  government  contemplate 
the  security  of  equal  rights  and  impartial  protection  in  those 
rights,  for  every  citizen,  and  in  common  with  every  other 
sect,  those  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  have  the 
faith  of  the  nation  pledged  for  their  safetv  and  toleration. 

But  although  this  is  our  glory  and  boast  as  American 
citizens  and  American  Christians,  yet  recent  developements 
have  clearly  indicated,  that  thus  early  in  our  history  there 
may  be  danger  lest  this  glory  depart  from  us,  and  Ichabod 
be  written  even  upon  the  altars  of  our  freedom.  For  not- 
withstanding  our  just  and  equal  laws,  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable in  this  respect,  continue  to  throw  their  broad 
shield  over  all  t*eligions,  yet  we  have  seen  that  even  this 
affords  an  insufficient  protection  when  our  boasted  liberty 
of  speech,  and  libertv  of  the  press,  de^nerate  into  licen- 
tiousness. A  melancholy  example  of  this  danger  is  appa- 
rent in  the  present  aspect  of  the  Popish  controversy,  and 
should  it  continue  in  the  same  fierce  and  denunciatory  spirit, 
and  with  similar  measures  to  those  now  adopted,  feuds  and 
bittei*  animosities  will  be  created,  and  existing  prejudice  will 
be  augmented  to  a  dangerous  extent.  For  though  the  mea- 
sures we  are  deprecating,  have  not  yet  provoked  any  exten- 
sive outbreaking  of  lawless  violence,  yet  if  the  mutual 
hostility,  and  repumance  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
shall  be  perpetually  accumulating,  the  elements  of  internal 
commotion  and  civil  war,  are  sumciently  rife  among  us,  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  nation.  And  all  history  furnishes 
the  admonition,  that  an  unsanctified  zeal  for  religion,  and  the 
true  faith,  may  enkindle  a  fire  which  many  waters  will  not 
extinguish,  and  who  can  tell,  but  by  such  means  our  peaceful 
and  happy  country  may  not  be  divided  and  distracted  with 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  or  what  shall  prevent  our  streets 
and  fields  from  beins  deluged  with  human  blood. 

That  such  thoughts  are  not  the  morbid  imaginings  of  an 
alarmist,  nor  the  forebodings  of  pusillanimity  will  be  appa- 
rent, if  we  glance  at  the  revival  of  the  Popish  controversy, 
with  which  our  whole  nation  has  been  recently  agitated. 
Until  within  the  last  seven  years,  the  different  denomina- 
tions of  Protestants  in  this  country,  seemed  to  have  declared 
an  armistice  with  the  Pope  of  Rome,  for  they  forgot  their 
hostility  to  Romanism,  in  the  conflict  of  wordy  war&re 
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Hirhich  they  were  inflicting  upon  one  another.  But  the 
signs  of  the  times  have  altered;  within  the  brief  period  we 
have  named,  and  it  is  now  amazing  to  witness  with  what 
facility  those  Protestant  sects  who  differ  most  widely  from 
each  other,  will  coalesce  in  their  assault  upon  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  and  with  what  fraternal  harmony  they  will  unite 
in  prosecuting  this  "holy  war/'  Nor  is  this  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  the  purpose  of  making  battle  upon ''Holy 
Mother  church,"  more  remarkable,  than  is  the  extraordinary 
spirit  of  denunciation  with  which  Protestants  universally  be- 
come imbued,  when  they  are  enlisted  in  this  controversy. 
Indeed  the  only  criterion  of  genuine  Protestantism  for  them- 
selves  and  others,  seems  to  be  the  indiscriminate  reprobation 
of  Popery  and  all  its  votaries,  whether  priests,  nuns,  or 
laity ;  and  all  who  venture  to  exercise  the  judgement  of 
charity,  or  hazard  the  expression  of  a  hope  for  the  salvation 
of  Papists,  even  when  invincibly  ignorant,  are  branded  as 
semi-rapists,  and  almost  excommunicated  from  the  pale  of 
Christendom. 

The  present  revival  of  this  united  effort  to  overthrow 
Popery,  is  of  very  recent  date.  The  controversy  between 
the  two  Reverend  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  similar 
encounter  between  another  learned  clergyman  arid  the  Ro- 
man priests  of  New- York,  a  few  years  since,  contributed 
very  much  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject.  The  lec- 
tures and  sermons  of  a  Re  v.  Divine  of  Baltimore,  and  another 
of  Philadelphia,scrved  toincrease  the  interest  which  was  every 
where  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  similar  means  were  simul- 
taneously employed,  as  if  by  concert,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  by  clergymen  and  lavmen  of  different  denomina- 
tions. But  in  all  these  examples,  whether  extensively  use- 
ful or  not,  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants,  gave  evidence 
of  the  intolerant  spirit  which  has  marked  subsequent  mea- 
sures. Indeed  those  Protestant  Divines  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  were  labouring  strictly  within  their  sacred  functions, 
in  detecting  and  exposing  tne  errours  and  impostures  of 
Popery,  kni  the  zeal,  ability  and  learning  they  brought  to 
the  subject,  merit  the  warm  commendation  of  the  Protestant 
world.  Nor  did  either  of  them,  so  &r  as  we  know,  expose 
himself,  or  the  holy  cause  of  Protestant  Christianity  to  just 
reproach. 

Meanwhile  however,  a  Protestant  Clergyman,  who  had 
witnessed  the  corruptions   of  the  Roman  priesthood  iu 
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Canadat  during  a  residence  there,  removed  to  New-Yorl^ 
Ura  soul  had  &en  grieved  with  the  abominations  of  Popery* 
as  he  had  discovered  tliem  in  the  British  provinces,  and  he 
was  filled  with  indignation  against  Romanism,  under  the 
influence  of  which  ne  prcgected  a  series  of  publications, 
periodical  and  otherwise,  all  of  which  were  designed  to  en- 
lighten public  sentiment  in  the  United  States,  in  relation  to 
the  evils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  to  stimulate 
Protestants  to  unite  in  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  in  the  efforts  he  and  his  minions  are  makiiu^ 
to  gain  the  controul  of  public  sentiment  in  this  free  and 
happy  land. 

Without  impugning  the  motives,  or  questioning  the 
benevolence  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  whose  age  and 
character  entitle  him  to  respect,  it  will  not  be  deemed  either 
disrespectful  or  uncharitable,  to  express  tlie  opinion,  that  he 
has  betrayed  a  spirit,  and  exhibited  a  temper,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, whidi  disqualifies  him  for  the  high  position  lie  occupies 
m  this  field  of  controversy.  From  Uie  beginning  his  writ* 
ings  have  had  the  semblance  of  vindictiveness,  perhaps 
owing  to  his  actual  contact  with  Popery,  during  his  residence 
in  Canada.  But  from  whatever  cause,  this  unhappv  censo- 
riousness  has  arisen,  which  is  obvious  in  all  his  writings,  it 
is  fatal  to  his  usefulness  as  a  polemic.  Indeed  such  appears 
to  be  the  violence  of  his  indignation  against  Romanism,  as  a 
system,  that  he  cannot  restrain  it  from  bursting  forth  io 
strains  of  invective  which  too  much  resemble  the  anathemas 
of  Popish  intolerance  itself.  And  his  wrath  is  kindled  not 
merely  when  he  names  the  Pope,  tlie  Jesuits,  the  priests, 
the  nuns  and  the  deluded  dupes  of  the  Romish  imposture, 
but  he  exhibits  little  less  charity  for  those  Protestants  who 
will  not  unite  with  him  in  his  indiscriminate  reprobation. 

Among  the  potent  publications  of  the  times,  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  may  also  name  the  able  letters  of  ^  Brutus,"  which 
nave  acquired  extensive  popularity,  and  that  they  have  con- 
tributed to  awaken  suspicion  and  engender  evil  forebodings 
of  the  mischiefs  to  the  church  and  state,  which  the  increase 
of  Popery  threatens,  cannot  be  doubted.  Whether  their 
efiect  has  been  salutary,  or  contributed  in  any  way  to  the 
suppression  of  Roman  Catholic  influence  in  the  country,  is 
proolepatical,  for  while  many  have  been  fully  persuaded  of 
the  existence  of  the  foreign  conspiracy  and  unholy  alliance 
against  the  liberties  of  America,  which  **  Brutus'*  so  elo- 
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quently  describes;  yet  there  are  very  many,  who  look 
Qpon  his  suspicions  and  accusations,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
own  morbid  imaginings,  and  sympathize  with  those 
whom  they  regard  as  the  victims  oi  unrighteous  perse- 
cution. 

But  all  such  publications  as  those  we  have  named,  even 
including  the  indiscriminate  censoriousness  of  the  Anti- 
popery  periodicals,  however  censurable  in  their  spirit,  and 
exceptionable  in  their  tendency,  are  comparatively  innocent, 
when  contrasted  with  the  more  recent  measures  employed 
in  this  controversy.  Indeed  the  class  of  Anti-Popery  liter- 
ature, including  volumes,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  newspapers, 
have  become  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
all,  unless  indeed  all  other  reading  be  postponed  to  the  all-* 
absorbing  inquiry  into  the  abominations  of  Romanism. 
Those  who  feel  it  their  special  duty  to  keep  pace  with  the 
controversial  theology  and  literature  of  the  times,  have  found 
it  no  small  tax  upon  their  time  even  to  glance  at  all  the 
works  which  are  perennially  deluging  the  nation. 

Without  attempting    to  enumerate  a  moiety  of  such 
issues  from  the  Protestant  press,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  reference  to  a  single  species  of  the  genus,  and  one 
against  which  it  becomes  our  solemn  duty,  in  the  name  of 
Protestantism  and  Christianity,  to  record  our  protest.     We 
allude  to  the  class  of  volumes  which  have  successively  ap- 
peared in  relation  to  nuns  and  nunneries^  until  the  public 
appetite  for  scandal,  and  licentiousness,  has  been  indulged  to 
surfeiting  ;  and  it  may  well  be  feared  that  the  holy  office  of  - 
the  Christian  ministry  has  been  identified  in  the  public  mind, 
with  the  real  or  fictitious  tales  of  crime  and  blood,  which  are 
related  of  some  of  its  unworthy  members.     That  some  of 
these  publications  are  demoralizing  in  their  nature,  and  tend 
to  pollute  the  imaginations  and  hearts  of  the  unsophisticated^ 
and  the  virtuous,  cannot  be  questioned ;  nor  can  any  benev- 
olence of  motive  in  their  authors,  compensate  for  the  deplo- 
rable miischiefs  inflicted  upon  the  public  morals. 

Suppose  that  nunneries  and  convents  universally  are 
truly  represented  to  be  priestly  seraglios  ?  Let  it  be  admit- 
ted, that  licentiousness,  infanticide,  and  murders  most  foul 
and  unnatural,  are  daily  and  nightly  perpetrated,  by  the  male 
and  female  ecclesiastics,  who  inhabit  these  dens  of  pollution. 
Let  the  cowl  of  the  monk,  and  the  veil  of  the  nun,  be  Jcnown 
as  but  the  mask  by  which  the  most  horrid  deformities  in 
morals,  are  concealed.    Nay  let  it  be  conceded,  that  these 
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secret  cloisters  are  the  chosen  resort  for  the  most  disgustiDg, 
lewd  and  awful  crimes,  which  ever  disgraced  humanity  and 
insulted  Heaven  1    And  although  it  is  impossible  for  fanati- 
cism itself  to  believe  all  this,  yet  little  short  of  all  this  is 
alleged.    But  even  on  the  absurd  presumption  that  such  are 
the  horrible  facts  in  the  case,  we  put  it  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  parents  in  this  Christian  nation,  shall  our  sons 
and  daughters  be  introduced  to  familiar  acquaintance  with 
all  these  deeds  of  hard  earned  infamy  ]    Shall  we  conduct 
them  to  the  purlieus  of  perdition,  and  uncover  these  pits  of 
moral  putrefaction?    Or  can  we  innocently  furnish  them 
with  books,  in  which  they  are  indoctrinated  bv  real  or  pre- 
tended nuns,  not  merely  into  all  the  meretricious  arts  and 
snares    by  which   their  minds  were  first  poisoned,  their 
hearts  polluted,  and  their  virtue,  and  character  sacrificed  oa 
the  altar  of  sacerdotal  wickedness?    Shall  we  then  say  to 
our  sons  and  daughters,  **  these  walled  convents,  are  the  pre- 
tended abodes  of  piety  and  religion,  these  priests  are  the 
ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  who  profess  to  oe  *  the  visible 
agents  of  the  invisible  God,'  and  these  nuns  are  those  who, 
for  religion's  sake,  solemnly  renounce  the  world  and   its 
charms,  choosing  the  vows  of  eternal  celibacy,  and  the 
grated  prison  of  the  convent  or  nunnery,  under  the  hypo- 
critical pretext  of  self-denial  and  sanctity,  though  all  are 
thus  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  poUution  and  blood  ?" 

If  such  lessons  be  taught  under  any  pretence,  and  if 
such  books  be  promiscuously  distributed  among  children  and 
youth  of  both  sexes,  in  any  community  under  heaven,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  afiirm  that  the  effects  of  such  temerity 
will  be  witnessed,  not  merely  in  the  polluting  influence  of 
the  loathsome  details  of  crime,  such  as  in  the  judgement  of 
an  apostle,  "  it  is  a  shame  even  to  name"  among  us ;  but  the 
promotion  of  infidelity  and  irreligion  will  be  the  inevitable 
results.  The  disgust  intended  to  be  created  against  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  showing  that  this  is  the 
cloak  which  covers  deeds  of  horrour  "  enough  to  make  the 
cheek  of  darkness  pale,"  may  engender  hostility  which  wil  1 
be  easily  transferred  to  all  religion;  for  suspicions  once 
taking  pK)ssession  of  the  carnal  mind,  in  relation  to  any  class 
of  reugionists  and  especially  any  order  of  ministers,  are  ex- 
ceedinglv  liable  to  be  indulged  against  Christianity  itself. 
For  if  the  pretensions  to  sanctity  by  which  priests  and  nuns 
impose  upon  the  world,  are  only  the  disguise  which  covers 
f  uch  enormitiest  the  inference  is,  alas  I  too  easy  under  such 
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circumstances,  that  all  similar  appearances  of  sanctity,  are 
equally  hypocritical  and  vile.  Hence  the  moral  obliquities 
of  professed  Christians  and  especially  the  grievous  derelic* 
lions  of  those  who  have  assumed  the  holy  office  of  the  min- 
istry, are  universally  seized  upon  by  the  enemies  of  all  re- 
ligion ;  and  to  expose  them  to  the  public  gaze,  by  whatever 
motive  we  are  actuated,  is  an  act  which  wounds,  not  merely 
the  denomination  immediately  disgraced,  but  the  character  of 
Christianity  itself.  Much  more  to  be  deprecated,  is  the  ac- 
cusation of  heinous  crime,  when  made  by  one  class  of  reli- 
gionists against  another,  upon  equivocal  or  insufficient  testi- 
mony ;  for  when  the  injustice  of  such  an  assault  is  exposed, 
it  infallibly  recoils  upon  the  heads  of  its  authors.  And  on 
the  presumption  that  Popery  is  to  be  overthrown  by  expos- 
ing its  abominations,  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  in 
regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  allegations  made,  for  another 
important  reason,  since  when  once  our  veracity  is  rendered 
questionable  in  any  given  case,  we  cannot  hope  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  public  confidence,  even  when  we  speak 
the  truth. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mischiefs  we  have  been  contem- 
plating, we  would  select  one  of  the  class  of  publications  to 
which  allusion  is  had,  and  this  by  no  means  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable. It  is  entitled, "  Awful  Disclosures  of  Maria 
Monk,''  and  professes  to  be  a  narrative  of  her  sufTerings 
during /JtJ«vear8  as  a  novice,  and  two  years  as  a  black  nun, 
in  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery,  at  Montreal.  This  little  book, 
on  its  first  appearance,  created  a  deep  sensation,  which  has 
not  yet  subsided.  The  public  mind  nad  been  prepared  for 
its  reception  for  some  months  before  it  was  issued,  by  an- 
nouncements in  the  newspapers,  by  which  means  popular 
feeling  and  expectation,  had  been  wrought  up  to  an  intense 
anxiety,  and  popular  credulity  had  been  prepared  for  its 
reception.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  manifest  reaction  in 
the  minds  of  many,  when  they  perused  its  contents,  for  they 
could  not  believe  the  ambiguous  and  inconsistent  stories 
with  which  it  abounded,  nor  were  they  prepared  for  the 
scandalous  and  incredible'  accusations  the  book  contained. 
For  even  those  who  had  associated  licentiousness  with  the 
cloisters  of  mpnachism,  and  fully  believed  that  the  vows  of 
celibacy  both  by  priests  and  nuns  were  broken  in  secret, 
were  nevertheless  unable  to  credit  the  detail  of  systematic 
iniquity  ascribed  to  them  all.  Much  less  could  they  receive 
the  testimony  of  Maria  Monk,  in  relation  to  the  cold-blooded 
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butchery  of  nuns  by  each  other,  and  the  unnatural  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  religious  ceremony  of  baptism  and  stran- 
gulation of  infants,  in  which  both  priests  and  nuns  are 
represented  to  participate.  Still  less  could  it  be  believed, 
that  she  saw  a  blank  book  in  which  the  date  of  the  births 
and  baptisms  of  these  murdered  innocents  were  recorded, 
with  the  names  of  their  saintly  mothers,  (for  the  beneBt  of 
posterity.)  Nevertheless,  when  the  book  was  published,  a 
majority  of  the  newspaper  press  gave  it  favourable  notice, 
yet  it  was  not  because  of  its  intrinsic  claims  to  credibility, 
but  because  of  the  respectability  and  moral  worth  of  the  cle- 
rical and  lay  gentlemen  who  were  known  to  have  been  privy 
to  its  preparation,  and  who  fully  believed  in  all  it  contained. 
There  were  many  wise  and  good  Protestants  however,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  all  counter-statements,  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced the  whole  a  fabrication,  solely  because  of  the 
apparent  internal  evidences  of  its  falsehood.  Such,  very 
generally  doubted  whether  she  had  ever  been  in  a  nunnery, 
and  hence  they  deprecated  the  publication,  as  one  which, 
when  disproved,  would  place  any  future  disclosures  which 
might  be  true,  under  the  ban  of  public  reprobation.  Still 
the  anti-popery  press  fully  endorsed  all  it  contained,  and 
challenged  the  parties  implicated,  to  exculpate  themselves 
from  its  horrible  accusations. 

But  while  the  Protestants  of  the  United  States  very  ex- 
tensively believed  the  "disclosures"  to  be  true,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Protestant  community  of  different  de- 
nominations, in  the  city  of  Montreal,  where  the  Hotel  Dieu 
Nunnery  is  located,  and  where  the  accused  parties  reside, 
were  almost  to  ap  individual,  unbelievers  in  any  part  of 
Maria  Monk's  book.  Soon  after,  it  was  announcea  in  the 
Canada  papers  that  this  ex-nun  was  notoriously  known  in 
the  city  of  Montreal,  that  she  had  never  been  within  the 
nunnery,  much  less  taken  the  veil,  and  that  her  mother  and 
other  members  of  her  family  were  prepared  to  sustain  this 
fact.  Notwithstanding  this,  multitudes  of  those  who  had 
become  enlisted  in  the  Popish  controversy,  insisted  upon  an 
examination  of  the  Convent  by  Protestants,  as  the  only  evi- 
dence which  would  be  satisfactory.  Meanwhile  the  autho- 
rities of  the  nunnery  and  the  citizens  of  Montreal  continued 
for  some  months  to  treat  the  publication  with  contempt, 
alleging  their  indignation  against  the  witness  by  impeaching 
her  character  as  base  and  infamous,  some  affidavits  of  which 
were  published.    The  excitement  of  the  public  mind  how- 
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ever  continuing,  especially  <  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
being  judged  at  length  advisable  to  do  something  to  allay 
it;  sometime  in  July  last  more  than  six  montns  having 
elapsed  since  the  publication,  a  committee  was  raised  in 
Mbntrealto  examine,  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  nunnery. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Curry,  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  Rev.  Mr.  Esson, 
and  two  laymen,  performed  this  service,  and  the  three 
former  are  well  known  as  Protestant  clergymen,  only  one 
of  the  five  being  a  Catholic,  and  he  a  layman.  Their  pub- 
lished testimonials,  contradicting  in  express  terms  the  de- 
scription of  the  building  and  other  important  statements  in 
Maria's  book,  have  been  extensively  published,  and  to  many 
were  fully  satisfactory.  Still  the  anti-popery  press  alleged, 
with  seeming  plausibility,  that  as  the  cloistered  apartments 
were  not  visited  by  these  gentlemen,  their  examination  was 
not  by  any  means  conclusive.  Soon  after,  a  formal  reply 
to  the  "  Awful  Disclosures  "  was  published  at  Montreal,  and 
has  been  sold  in  the  United  States,  entitled  *'  Awful  Expo- 
sure of  the  atrocious  plot,"  &c,,  which,  though  written  with 
too  much  bad  temper,  and  Popish  wrath,  is  nevertheless  in 
the  judgement  of  very  many  Protestants  an  ample  refuta- 
tion of  the  book  of  Maria.  It  undoubtedly  proves  that  she 
was  not  a  nun,  and,  by  testimony  which  cannot  be  question- 
ed, brands  her  a  notoriously  bad  character.  It  produces 
affidavits,  which  show  where  she  was  during  a  great  part 
of  the  time,  when  she  claims  to  have  been  in  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
Moreover  it  demonstrates  that  she  was  for  several  months 
an  inmate  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum  at  Montreal,  among 
other  unfortunate  females  who  were  thought  to  be  repentant. 
And  it  is  here  also  shown  that  the  celebrated  Jane  R.ay,  of 
whom  Maria  says  so  much,  and  others  whom  she  names  as 
nuns  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  were  in  that  Asylum  at  the  same 
time  with  herself,  and  that  neither  of  them  have  been  in  the 
nunnery.  The  resemblance  between  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Asylum,  and  those  described  by  Maria,  is  a  striking  collat- 
eral proof  that  her  seeming  knowledge  of  conventual  life, 
was  derived  from  that  institution,  which  was  occasionally 
visited  by  priests  and  nuns.  But  she  never  saw  there  any 
nun  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  for  these  never  leave  the  building 
under  any  circumstances,  being  prohibited  by  their  vows. 

But  neither  the  visit  and  inspection  of  the  Committee  be- 
fore mentioned,  nor  the  volume  published  in  reply  to 
Maria's  book,  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  gentlemen  who 
superintended  the  publication  of  the  latter,  nor  to  those  who 
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controul  the  anti-Popery  press,  and  a  still  farther  examina- 
tion of  the  nunnery  in  question,  was  deemed  desirable  both 
by  believers  and  unbelievers  in  the  disclosures.  Under 
these  circumstances,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
something  more  definite  and  conclusive  was  needed,  to 
allay  the  popular  excitement.  It  was  therefore  truly  grati- 
fying to  the  Protestant  community  when  it  was  announced, 
that  Col.  Wm.  L.  Stone,  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Commercial 
Advertiser,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Montreal,  had  embraced 
the  opportunity,  with  a  few  friends,  to  inspect  every  part  of 
the  nunnery,  inclnding  the  cloisters,  which  he  was  permitted 
to  do  through  an  order  promptly  issued  at  his  request  by 
the  Bishop.  The  result  of  his  thorough  examination  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  nunnery  and  all  its  secret  recesses  is  now  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-six  pages,  which  we 
think  is  a  full  and  entire  refutation  oi  every  part  and  parcel 
of  Maria's  book. 

That  this  estimate  of  Col.  Stone's  pamphlet  is  that  which 
truth  and  candour  demands,  we  think  is  apparent  from  the 
following  considerations: 

Ist.  In  the  preface  of  the  "  Awful  Disclosures,**  we  find 
the  following  sentence :  viz.  "  Whoever  shall  explore  the 
Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery  at  Montreal,  will  find  unquestionable 
evidence  that  the  descriptions  of  the  interiour  of  that  edifice, 
given  in  that  book,  were  furnished  by  one  familiar  with 
them ;  for  whatever  alterations  may  be  attempted,  there  are 
•  changes  which  tio  mason  or  carpenter  can  make  and  effect-- 
tially  conceal ;  and  therefore  there  must  be  plentiful  evidence 
in  that  institution  of  the  truth  of  my  description."  And 
again  she  adds,  that  if  ^  impartial  ladies  and  gentlemen  do 
not  find  her  description  true,  then  she  consents  to  be  dis* 
carded  as  an  impostor"  It  is  true,  in  giving  this  consent 
she  wishes  to  be  permitted  herself  to  accompany  them  ;  but 
the  examination  made  by  such  persons,  is  as  perfectly  satis- 
factory, without  the  endorsement  of  Maria,  as  it  could  be 
with  it.  And  in  the  pamphlet  of  Col.  Stone,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  and  his  lady,  John  Frothingham,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  City  Bank,  and  a  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Virginia,  with  his 
lady,  all  of  whom  are  known  to  be  Protestants,  entered  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  by  a  thorough  examination,  have  over- 
thrown Maria  and  her  book,  by  the  test  proposed  by  herself. 
So  far  from  finding  *^  unquestionable  evidence*'  that  she  is 
**  familiar"  with  that  building,  these  five  '*  impartial  ladies 
and  gentlemen"  were  fully  satisfied  that  she  had  never  been 
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in  that  edifice,  or  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  de- 
scription to  be  so  far  from  the  truth. 

2nd.  Maria  Monk  appeals,  with  strong  confidence,  to 
the  saintly  sisters  who  occupied  the  nunnery  with  her,  among 
whom  is  a  certain  Jane  Ray,  who  indeed  is  the  chief  heroine 
of  the  "  Awful  Disclosures."  She  expresses  great  fears  lest 
this  Jane  Ray  shall  have  been  murdered  even  before  her 
"important  testimony,"  can  be  obtained.  Now  what  are 
the  mcts  ?  Jane  Ray  was  never  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery 
in  her  life,  and  Col.  Stone  has  ascertained  that  she  was  in 
the  Magdalen  Asylum  at  th^  same  time  with  Maria  Monk, 
thus  proving  that  poor  Maria  has  exposed  her  own  locality 
to  have  been  in  the  asylum,  by  the  touching  history  of  her 
sister  nun,  who  never  was  a  nun,  named  Jane  Ray.  It  is 
plain  from  this  fact,  that  Maria  was  just  such  a  nun  as  Jane, 
that  is  they  were  both  of  them  inmates  in  the  asylum  of 
Mr.  Mc.  Donnel,  which  Maria  has  been  wheedled  into  the 
notion,  was  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery,  aiid  that  she  and  Jane 
were  "  sisters  of  charity."  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  the  two  Misses  Fouquces  and  Miss  Howard,  whom  she 
also  names  as  in  the  nunnery,  were  in  the  asylum,  and  not 
in  the  Hotel  Dieu.  And  it  is  now  certain  that  poor  Jane 
has  not  been  murdered,  so  that  her  "  important  testimony" 
may  yet  be  forthcoming. 

3rd.  As  the  book  of  Maria  has  given  a  description  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery,  its  ceremonies,  its  inmates,  and  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  which  were  susceptible  of  investi- 
gation. Col.  Stone  and  his  friends  have  inspected  the  whole 
and  found  that  no  part  or  parcel  of  her  testimony  on  these 
points  is  true,  and  they  have  had  ocular  and  tangible  evi- 
dence, such  as  leads  him  to  say  they  "  could  not  be  mistaken." 
And  although  he  has  not  proved  or  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  nuns  and  priests  are  immaculate,  nor  that  they  have  not 
murdered  their  infants,  nor  butchered  one  another,  yet  he 
has  proved  that  Maria  Monk  is  not  worthy  of  credit  on  any 
subject.  For  if  she  could  not  tell  something  about  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  a  building  in  which  she  was  confined  so 
many  years,  surely  no  reliance  can  be  placed  either  upon 
her  veracity  or  her  memory. 

4ih.  In  his  interview  with  Maria  Monk  and  Frances 
Partridge,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  pamphlet. 
Col.  Stone  obtained  from  their  several  and  joint  confessions 
and  testimony  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  iveilher  of 
them  know  any  iinng  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery,  and  they 
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are  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  size,  location,  and  exteriour  of 
that  building  as  they  are  of  its  internal  structure.  The 
story  x>{  the  white-washing  process,  Avhich  they  affirm  to 
have  been  resorted  to  in  the  cellars  of  the  building,  for  the 
purposes  of  concealment,  and  which  Col.  Stone  proves  to  be 
false,  is  enough  of  itself  to  authorize  the  strong  language  in 
which  he  has  branded  them  with  the  character  of  liars  and 
impostors. 

But  we  forbear  to  pursue  this  disgusting  topic  and  only 
regret  to  learn,  that  in  the  face  of  sucn  testimony,  there  are 
still  Christian  men  and  Christian  ministers,  who  are  suffi* 
ciently  far  ^one  in  this  mental  hallucination,  as  not  only  to 
adhere  to  mese  wretches,  but  persist  in  the  suicidal  policy, 
into  which  such  measures  involve  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism, as  well  as  their  own  character.  Another  volume  of 
this  their  hopeful  protege,  Maria  Monk,  is  forthcoming  soon, 
and  a  prodigious  effort  is  to  be  made  by  still  farther  ^  disclo- 
sures," to  sustain  the  charges  of  horrid  crimes  against  that  ill- 
fated  nunnery  of  MontresJ.  Of  the  character  of  this  new  book 
we  are  unable  to  speak,  but  we  suppose  that  it  will  chiefly 
be  made  up  of  the  repetition  and  confirmation,  of  the  bloody 
and  infamous  allegations  in  the  former  volume,  against  both 
priests  and  nuns,  and  we  deprecate  any  increase  in  this  kind 
of  literature  as  a  public  calamity. 

Having  thus  frankly  expressed  our  views,  in  relation  to 
the  present  publications  ot  this  Anti-Popery  crusade,  we 
propose  to  conclude  this  paper,  by  suggesting  for  the  consi- 
deration of  wiser  and  better  men,  a  "  more  excellent  way," 
to  inculcate  the  truth  of  Protestantism  and  overthrow  the 
errours  and  corruptions  of  Popery.  And  we  do  so  with 
more  confidence,  since  we  suppose  that  it  is  now  demon- 
strably proved,  that  the  present  leaders  in  this  controversy 
are  not  the  men,  nor  theirs  the  instrumentalities,  which  are 
adapted  to  the  work. 

The  errours,  and  corruptions  of  Romanism,  however 
great  and  flagrant,  are  not  more  formidable  antagonists,  than 
the  false  religions  against  which  Christianity  had  to  contend, 
upon  its  first  introduction  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  And 
yet  they  did  not  form  Anti- Judaism,  or  Anti-Gentileism,  nor 
yet  anti-^'n  societies,  but  acted  upon  the  principle  that  truth 
was  omnipotent  against  errour,  and  therefore  ^  preached 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection,"  as  the  all-suiiicient  moral  en- 
gine for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  We  find  them  it  is 
true,  bearing  testiihony  against  false  teachers  and  false  doc* 
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trine,  but  they  employed  no  other  weapon  gainst  errour, 
than  the  propagation  of  its  opposite  truth.  Their  example 
and  their  success  are  recorded  for  our  instruction  and  imita« 
tion,  but  alas  I-  how  many  of  us  at  this  day  have  become 
"  wise  above  what  is  written." 

In  order  to  show  that  there  is  ample  employment  for  Pro^ 
testant  Divines,  and  Christians,  in  counteracting  Popery,  and 
labouring  to  convert  Roman  Catholics  from  the  errour  of 
their  ways,  which  is  their  paramount  duty,  we  need  only 
point  to  a  few  of  the  prominent  errours  of  that  system, 
which  are  radical  and  tundamental.  Against  these,  there 
ou^ht  to  be  a  strong,  and  decided  testimony,  from  all  who 
hold  the  truth  of  God  distinctively,  and  by  argument,  facts 
and  other  forms  of  moral  suasion,  Protestants  should  be 
diligently  employed  in  restoring  our  erring  fellow  men  *'  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness/'  And  all  such  enorts,  should  upon 
their  face  bear  the  evidence  that  we  feel  nought  but  kindness 
and  commiseration  for  their  persons^  while  toward  their 
errours  we  exhibit  firm  and  unyielding  opposition.  As  an 
eminent  example  of  this  temper  and  spirit  m  this  very  con- 
troversy, we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  "Thoughts  on 
Popery,"  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Nevins  of  Baltimore,  a  volume 
which,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  could  be  persuaded  and  per- 
mitted to  read,  would  do  more  to  enlighten  and  save  them^ 
than  will  be  effected  by  anti-popery  efforts  such  as  we  are 
deploring,  though  they  be  protracted  for  a  century. 

The  first  capital  crime,  of  Popery  and  one  of  which  it 
can  be  readily  convicted*  by  the  testimony  of  their  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority,  is  that  of  prohibitijig  the  circulation 
of  "  the  Holy  Bible  without  note  or  comment."  The  fact 
that  they  do  this  is  of  itself  an  evidence  of  their  being  ene- 
mies to  the  "  truth  of  God  ;" — and  their  plea  of  justification 
that  the  Revelation  which  Divine  wisdom  has  bestowed,  is 
insufficient  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  without  the  su- 
peradded perversions  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  priesthood,  while  it  sustains  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
ton,  is  itself  conclusive  proof,  that  they  are  rejectors  of 
Christ,  and  contemners  ot  His  authority. 

Another  of  the  devices  of  Satan  of  which  Popery  is 
guilty,  is  the  claim  to  InfaUibUUyf  whether  it  be  predicated  of 
the  rope,  or  of  the  Pope  and  Cardintis,  or  or  a  council  of 
Holy  Fathers,  or  of  the  Church ;  and  in  either  case,  it  is  only 
a  different  modification  of  a  ^refuge  of  lies."  In  exposing 
this  false  dogma,  as  well  as  the  iudicrous^nielenoes  by  which 
Vol.  III.  83 
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they  attempt  to  support  it,  we  will  find  a  potent  weapon  of 
assault  upon  the  system  and  its  votaries. 

But  it  were  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  multiplied  alle- 
ffations  of  false  doctrine  which  may  be  proven  against "  the 
mfallible  church.''  It  will  be  sumcient  for  our  purpose 
to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  We  repeat  it 
then,  that  Popery  may  not  only  be  accused  but  convicted  in 
the  iace  of  hea^n  and  earth  of  the  following  among  other 
crimes,  viz.  Ist,  The  most  heinous  and  flagrant  idolatry; — 
2d,  the  rejectioTi^  mvhibition  and  aUeratvon  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ^-^Sd,  tne  assumption  of  the  authority  and  power 
to  forgive  sins,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  stupendous 
frauds  and  impostures  of  aurictdar  confessionj  absobuion 
and  indtdgences  ; — 4th,  the  unscriptural  and  absurd  doctrine 
of  Pnrgatoryy  by  which  craft  &e  priesthood  have  their 
ffains,  and  out  of  which  dogma  fabricated  for  the  purpose, 
their  millions  of  infatuated  victims  are  robbed  of  their  hard 
earnings  while  living,  and  their  property  when  dead.  5th, 
Their  system  of  penances^  whicn  they  have  impiously  in- 
vented and  decreed  in  lieu  of  that  evangelical  repentance, 
which  the  gospel  of  God  commands.  6th,  Their  vows  of 
celibacy  for  male  and  female  ecclesiastics,  '^  forbidding  to 
marry,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  declared  to  be  a  ^  doc- 
trine of  devils,"  and  from  which  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend'the  most  shameful  licentiousness  and  hypocrisy.  7th, 
The  intolerance  of  their  anathemas  against  all  those  who 
refuse  to  acknowledge  their  spiritual  supremacy,  by  de- 
nouncing them  as  heretics ;  and  dooming  all  to  perdition,  of 
which  they  claim  to  have  the  keys,  who  die  without  the  pale 
of  Holy  J^other  church.  And  lastly  their  doctrine  of^  the 
mass,  their  prayers  to  saints,  their  blasphemies  in  canonizing 
Mary  the  mother  of  Oody  their  horrible  heresy  of  transub- 
stantiation^  their  image  worship,  their  holy  water,  their  sac- 
rifices for  the  dead,  their  mysticism,  their  holy  unction,  their 
relics,  theur  miracle  working,  and  the  numberless  mummer- 
ies, of  which  unimpeachable  history  has  convicted  them, 
may  be  added  to  the  catalogues  of  corruption  and  errours,  of 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  stand  condemned,  by  tes- 
timony which  can  neither  be  refuted  nor  sainsayed. 

Such  is  Popery,  the  grand  enemy  ctf  the  truth  of  God, 
and  the  happiness  of  man.  And  shall  Protestants  proclaim 
their  need  lor  any  specific  instances  of  individual  delin- 
quency or  crime,  to  convict  such  a  system  of  rottenness  7 
Are  we  to  make  war  upon  a  siqgle  nunneiy,  because  licen- 
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tiousness  and  murder,  may  baye  been  there  the  fruits  of  the 
vows  of  celibacy,  when  we  can  show  that  those  vows  are 
themselves  in  violation  of  the  lav^  of  nature  and  in  contra- 
vention of  the  laws  of  God  f  Shall  we  be  taught  to  lay 
aside  the  Bible,  the  ^  word  of  God,'*  the  ^  sword  of  the 
Spirit,"  and  instead  of  this  mi|^ty  weap<Mi,  shall  we  take 
in  our  right  band,  the  ^  Awful  Disclosures  of  Maria  Monk," 
wherewith  to  "  make  war  upon  the  beast  V  Is  the  gospel 
insufficient,  almighty  though  it  is,  to  pull  down  this  strong 
hold  of  Satan  ?  Or  do  we  despair  of  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism, when  assailed  by  the  idolatry,  arrogance,  blasphemy, 
falsehood,  hypocrisy,  and  imposture,  which  Popery  employs, 
because  in  audition  to  ^  the  whole  armour  of  God,"  we  have 
not  Xhe*^  Protestant  Vindicator^**  the  **  Downfall  of  Babylon^** 
*^  Rosamond  Culbertson^  or  the  **  aumemtic  edition  of 
Maria  Monk  f*  Alas  I  if  the  friends  of  truth  and  Protes* 
tantism,  are  in  need  of  such  weapons,  it  would  indicate  that 
they  shrink  from  the  combat  with  ^  Anti-Christ  personified," 
and  are  already  quaiMng  before  the  ^  hosts  of  the  Philis- 
tines." 

It  has  always  been  to  us  matter  of  amazement,  how  any 
Protestant  Christian,  can  for  a  moment  have  his  equanimity 
disturbed,  by  apprehensions  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of 
Popery.  It  betrays  in  our  estimation,  either  the  most  deplo- 
rable ignorance  of  the  corruptions  of  the  system  of  Roman- 
ism, or  what  is  little  less  to  be  lamented,  the  mpst  feeble 
faith  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  instru* 
mentalities  of  Christianity,  ropery  as  a  system  of  relig- 
ion has  in  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution,  in  the  stupen- 
dous falsehoods  on  which  it  is  erected.  The  infallible  testi- 
mony of  inspiration,  has  prophetically  written  its  character, 
its  history,  and  its  doom,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Pope  and 
his  myrmidons,  is  as  certain  and  will  be  as  entire,  as  the 
foretold  and  fulfilled  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  No  Protest 
tant  Christian  with  the  Bible  in  hrs  hand,  need  fklter  in  his 
faith,  especially  when  the  signs  of  the  times  are  so  ommous 
of  victory  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

But  we  are  free  to  declare,  that  if  Protestant  Christian- 
ity, founded  as  it  is  upon  the  Rook  of  Ages,  and  sustained 
by  the  Divine  benediction  and  the  Divine  promises,  can  be 
defeated  by  a  system  of  intellectual  imbecility  and  moral 
deformity,  such  as  we  have  seen  Popery  to  be,  then  is  it  not 
worth  preserving.  If  Romanism  can  drive  the  ploughshare 
of  ruin  through  the  fair  fields  of  virtue  and  religion  which 
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Protestantism  has  planted  and  cultivated  in  this  and  other 
lands,  then  will  be  exhibited,  what  the  history  of  the  church 
and  the  world  has  never  recorded,  and  what  was  never 
witnessed  either  bv  earth  or  heaven*  Our  venerable  maxim 
that  "  truth  is  mimty  and  will  prevail/'  must  be  reversed, 
when  errour,  foul  and  unnatural,  as  ever  polluted  the  mind 
and  heart  of  mao»  can  supplant  the  Divinely  imparted  evi- 
dence, which  accompanies  the  truth  of  God.  Need  we  to 
be  reminded  that  "God  governs  the  world,"  and  that  the 
"gates  of  heir  can  never  prevail  against  the  church  of 
Christ,  though  all  its  floods  were  let  loose  in  one  fierv  deluge. 

The  fact  that  Protestants,  whose  faith  is  firmly  estab- 
lished as  the  pillars  of  Heaven,  should  unwisely  resort  to 
such  contemptible  skirmishing  in  a  contest  with  Popery, 
argues  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  if  it  did  not  obviously 
arise  from  perverted  views  of  policy  and  duty.  We  have 
enough  of  arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  revelation  to 
do  battle  against  Romanism,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
into  the  chastity  of  priests,  the  virtue  of  nuns,  or  the  morals 
of  converts.  "  We  are  doing  a  great  work  and  cannot  come 
down"  should  be  the  only  answer  of  Protestants  to  any  of 
the  artifices  of  the  Papacy  to  draw  us  into  controversy  on 
subjects  of  debatable  character,  and  in  relation  to  which 
the  onus  prohandi  is  adroitly  thrown  upon  us.  We  care 
not  if  all  the  nunneries  in  the  land  are  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  the  "  holy  of  holies"  so  far  as  the  morals  of  the 
inmates  are  concerned ;  nor  does  it  at  all  concern  us,  if  all  the 
priests  and  nuns  are  immaculate.  Still  even  admitting  all 
this,  which  is  by  no  means  true^  nevertheless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  show,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Popery  is  founded 
in  imposture.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  then  for  a  moment, 
that  for  the  refutation  of  Romanism,  we  need  to  be  put  to 
the  proof  of  the  crimes  of  the  **  ^ostly  fathers,"  or  "  holy 
sisters,"  who  inhabit  the  Hotel  Dieu.  And  yet  we  are 
pained  to  confess  ^t  such  is  the  false  position  in  which  the 
present  aspect  of  the  controversy  has  placed  the  great  and 
glorious  cause  of  Protestantism,  which  these  ultras  and  fa- 
natics seem  to  have  taken  under  their  exclusive  protection. 

It  is  enouj^h  to  accuse  Popery  of  what  no  man  dare 
deny,  nor  need  we  urge  a  single  charge  against  that  colossal 
monument  of  crime,  which  any  of  its  votaries  would  have 
the  effrontery  to  gainsay.  The  single  fact  that  the  celibacy 
of  the  priests  is  taught,  and  enforced  is  a  damning  proof  of 
heir  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  God,  and  this  alone 
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demonstrates  that  the  system  is  that  of  **  Anti^Dhrist"  That 
the  nuns  are  required  to  take  the  vows  of  perpetual  virgin- 
ity, is  another  and  similar  transgression  of  the  laws  of  na< 
ture  and  of  God,  and  neither  of  these  allegations  against 
Romanism  can  be  rainsayed^  for  both  are  avowed,  and  vin- 
dicated as  intrinsic  features  of  the  system.  Now,  with  only 
the  Bible  in  our  hands,  we  may  ^o  forth  against  this  single 
abomination,  and  having  proven  the  doctrine  of  **  forbidding 
to  marry**  to  be  the  *•  doctrine  of  devils"  on  the  authority  of 
inspiration ;  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  the  same  testimony 
that  so  far  from  such  vow  of  celibacy  being  binding  in  thSe 
sight  of  Gkxl,  either  upon  priests  or  nuns,  that  if  they  rigidly 
observe  it  to  the  end  oi  their  lives,  they  are  by  that  act 
guilty  of  grievous  transgression  and  "  mortal  sin."  For  it 
is  truQ  in  the  morals  of  the  Bible  that  ^  a  bad  promise  is 
better  broken  than  kept,"  for  the  sin  is  not  in  breaking  a  bad 
promise  but  in  having  made  it,  and  in  breaking  it  alone,  can 
we  bring  forth  ^  fruits  meet  for  repentance."  Hence  the 
immediate  lawful  marriace  of  all  the  priests  and  nuns,  not- 
withstanding their  sacerdotal  vow,  and  all  the  solemn  sanc- 
tions with  which  it  was  imposed,  is  the  dictate  of  policy  and 
duty,  the  suggestion  both  of  reason  and  religion. 

To  illustrate  this  position,  suppose  a  combination  of 
Atheists,  the  disciples  of  Fanny  Wright,  were  to  impose 
upon  their  made  and  female  votaries,  a  solemn  vow,  with  all 
the  sanctions  of  an  extra-judicial  oath,  that  they  would  cast 
their  children  as  soon  as  bom  upon  the  state,  and  abandon 
them  to  the  care  of  the  community,  according  to  the  creed 
and  morals  of  that  peripatetic  philosopher.  Now  suppose 
the  attempt  to  perform  this  vow  by  every  mother,  was  re- 
sisted by  the  deep  voice  of  nature,  and  the  maternal  heart, 
instinctively  revolted  against  this  unnatural  deed.  Who 
would  not  nere  recc^ize  the  truth,  that  parental  affection  is 
implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
physical  and,  intellectual  being.  And  yet  the  conjugal^  as 
well  as  the  maternal  relation,  are  both  ordained  of  God,  and 
that  system  of  religion  which  interferes  vrith  either,  is  ipso 
facto  false. 

But  we  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject,  although  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  Romanism,  are  equally  vulner- 
able to  the  assaults  of  the  Bible  and  common  sense.  Hence 
we  depr^ate  the  present  aspect  of  the  controversy,  because 
the  strong  and  impregnable  fortresses  of  truth  are  aban- 
doned by  the  Protestant  army,  and  a  kind  of  running  fight 
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is  kdpt  up,  not  a^inst  Potery,  but  against  Father  Phelan, 
and  tne  Hotel  Dieu.  Whue  at  the  same  time  the  ^  m^hty 
weapons"  furnished  by  the  armoury  of  Heaven  are  surored 
to  rust,  Bible  truth,  and  Bible  arguments,  are  laid  aside,,  and 
instead  of  preaching  '*  Christ  crucified,"  Protestant  ministers 
and  Christians  are  employed  in  crying  through  the  land,  the 
precious  name  of  Maria  Monk!  Shame  on  such  Protest- 
ants, they  dishonour  the  cause  of  truth,  and  essentially  sub- 
serve the  cause  of  Popery,  and  what  is  still  worse,  they 
betray  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity 
itself  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  Nay  more,  they  basely 
pander  to  the  depraved  appetite  for  scandal,  which  is  in- 
creased and  perpetuated  by  ''what  it  feeds  on." 

Finally,  if  tnere  were  no  other  objection  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  war  waging  against  Romanism,  an  all- 
sufficient  one  is  found  in  the  tndiscrimnaU  manner  in  which 
Papists  are  denounced,  as  though  it  were  impossible  for  any 
man  to  be  saved,  within  the  pale  of  that  church,  however 
he  may  be  blinded  by  ignorance,  bound  by  prejudice,  or 
enslaved  by  superstition  and  priestcraft  Such  intolerance, 
is  neither  consistent  with  Protestantism  nor  Christianity,  for 
the  creed  of  both  concedes  that  in  every  nation  and  in  every 
church,  ^  he  that  feareth  Grod  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  of  Him."  We  cannot  envy,  either  the  candour,  or 
the  charity  of  that  man,  who  does  not  believe  that  there  have 
been,  and  are  now  such,  who  wear  the  chains  of  the  Papacy, 
and  are  nevertheless  ^  accepted  of  God,"  who  judgeth  righte- 
ously, ^  according  to  that  which  a  man  hath,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  that  which  he  hath  not."  That  there  have  been 
eminently  holy  men,  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  cannot  be  questioned  without  denying  the 
unimpeachable  evidences  which  history  has  recorded.  Some 
of  their  names,  are  rendered  imperishable  by  their  deeds  of 
piety  and  lives  of  usefulness ;  nor  is  it  mamy  or  honest  to 
withhold  or  conceal  this  concession*  which  truth  and  candour 
demand.  They  lived  and  died  nevertheless  in  grievous 
errour,  and  were  themselves  the  dupes  of  imposture,  but  of 
their  salvation  we  have  no  authority  to  doubt,  if  they  ^  feared 
God  and  worked  ri^teousness,"  and  of  this  ia  tKe  case  of 
many,  we  have  strong  evidence. 

The  like  want  of  discrimination  is  perceptible  in  repro- 
bating all  the  doctrines  of  Romanism,  for  many  of  these  as 
taught  in  their  standard  writing,  will  be  found  to  be,  on  im« 
portant  and  cardinal  paints,  stnctly  orthodox  and  scriptural. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  unity  of  the  God  headf 
the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Deity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  will  all  be  found  in  the  creed  of  Romanism. 

But  while  all  these  great  and  essential  truths,  are  main* 
tained  and  defended,  and  common  justice  demands  that  all 
this  should  be  frankly  admitted,  yet  these  sound  and  wholes 
some  truths  are  corrupted,  and  most  inconsistently  mingled 
with  errour,  mysticism,  and  imposture,  by  which  their  glory 
is  obscured,  and  their  practical  influence  for  the  most  part 
annihilated.  Nay  more,  the  truth  of  Grod,  is  adulteratea  by 
additions  and  emendations,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
until  the  simplicity,  purity,  and  spirituality  of  Christianity 
is  lost,  amidst  a  multitude  of  unauthorized  dogmas,  ceremo- 
nies and  unmeaning  mummeries.  While  Popery  professes 
to  hold  the  true  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  many  of  wbich  are 
not  only  stated,  but  ably  defended,  by  her  standard  writers, 
yet  her  guilt  consists  in  the  fact,  that  she  "  holds  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness,''  as  she  not  only  teaches  the  truth,  but  a 
vast  amount  more  than  the  truth  I  And  what  does  it  avail 
her,  supposing  she  held  every  doctrine  of  Christianity,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  ^  teaches  for  doctrine  the  commandments 
of  men,'*  by  which  the  former  are  nullified.  So  far  from  the 
truths  she  holds  being  urged  in  her  vindication  under  such 
circumstances,  her  orthodoxy  in  these  respects  only  in- 
creases her  power  of  mischief,  and  renders  her  a  more 
dangerous  and  formidable  foe  to  Christianity.  This  sem« 
blance  of  the  true  faith,  which  her  *^  articles  of  religion  " 
exhibit,  while  united  to  other  articles  which  are  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  former,  is  the  secret  of  her  power  and  in- 
fluence, since  it  serves  to  clothe  errour  in  the  nabiliments  of 
truth.  And  in  the  opposition  to  Romanism,  to  which  Pro- 
testants by  their  duty  to  the  cause  of  truth  are  imperiously 
bound,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  they  should  make  a  just 
discrimination  in  their  censures,  "  separating^  between  the 
precious  and  the  vile,"  both  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  (A 
Popery,  as  well  as  towards  the  deluded  victims  of  her  im- 
postures. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and 
of  Christianity  are  identical,  and  that  the  successes  of  the 
former  are  but  the  victories  of  the  latter.  And  surely  if  we 
form  this  estimate  of  the  nature  of  our  position,  we  may 
banish  all  those  morbid  fears,  which  craven  spirits  are  wont 
to  indulge,  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  our  contest  with 
Popery.    Ours  is  a  **  strong  to;^er,''  a  **  kingdom  which  the 
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God  of  heaven  has  set  up,"  and  which  **  shall  never  be 
moved."  The  "  church  ot  Christ,"  has  •*  her  foundation  in 
the  holy  mountains."  Ours  is  a  strong  city  with  ^a  wall  of 
fire  round  about,  and  the  glory  in  the  midst" 

As  our  cause  is  thus  secure,  and  our  ultimate  triumph 
certain,  let  Christian  ministers  beware  lest  they  delay  tne 
period  of  our  victory,  bv  expending  their  strength  for 
nought,  or  at  least  waste  their  energies  upon  warring  upon 
the  mere  borders  of  the  enemy's  camp.  JBspecially  should 
such  take  heed,  lest  the  employment  oi  any  species  of  ^  car- 
nal weapons,"  should  expose  us  to  the  curse  inflicted  upon 
those  who  brought  "  strange  fire  to  the  altar  of  God,"  or 
"  touched  the  ark  with  unhallowed  hands." 

Popery  is  to  be  attacked,  not  in  her  out-works,  but  in 
her  strgng-holds,  and  with  the  *^  mightv  weapons "  of  the 
gospel  of  God,  we  may  at  once  make  the  assault  upon  the 
heart  of  her  encampment.    And  to  do  this  e&ctually  let 
the  Bible  Society  make  the  charge,  and  into  the  hand  of 
every  Roman  Catholic  upon  the  earth,  who  can  read  its 
sacred  pages,  let  a  copy  of  this  ^  sword  of  the  spirit"  be 
placed,  and  let  those  who  cannot  read  have  its  lessons  of 
heavenly  wisdom  repeated  in  their  ears,  by  those  whom 
the  "  love  of  Christ  constrains  "  to  feel  for  the  souls  of  their 
fellow-men.      Let  Protestant  Sabbath  Schools  gather  the 
children  of  the  poor  into  those  nurseries  of  the   church, 
and  by  kindness  and  love  their  ears  and  their  hearts  may 
be  opened  to  '*  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."    Let  missionaries 
of  the  cross  be  multiplied  and  sent  forth  until  their  numbers 
shall  exceed  the  whole  army  of  Jesuits,  monks,  friars  and 
nuns,  whom  Pope  Pius  employs  throughout  his  vast  do- 
mains.   And  let  the  whole  Christian  ^Cliurch  come  up  to 
the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  and  by  their  prayers, 
exertions  and  liberality,  let  them  prove  that  their  zeal  for 
die  truth  is  ewal  to.that  of  Romanists  for  their  sect.    Then 
within  the  yrails  of  the  Eternal  city,  other  Pauls  shall  **  pro- 
claim the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,"  and  a  **  nation  snaJl 
be  born  in  a  day."    Then  will  it  soon  be  heard,  even  from 
the  strongholds  of  Romanism,  that  our  Messiah  is  **  bringing 
his  sons  from  afar  and  his  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth."    Then  will  Protestant  Christianity  raise  her  song  of 
triumphant  victory,  while  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  will 
be  silenced  amidst  the  echo  of  the  cry  which  shall  go  up 
into  the  heavens  from  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and 
people,  Hallelujah,  the  Lord^God  omnipotent  reigneth ! 
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